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Art.  I. — D4$  Sciences  OccuUeSy  ou  Essai  sur  la  Mame-,  lee  Pro* 
digesj  et  lee  Mraclea.  Par  EuSEBB  Salyebte.  Paris,  1829. 
2  Vols.  8vo. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  on  the  Occult  Sciences  is  almost  as 
great  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  literature,  as 
any  of  the  prodigies  which  it  unfolos  is  from  the  recomized  laws 
of  the  material  world ;  and  did  we  not  know  how  little  interest  is 
aroused  by  any  volume  which  bears  the  proscribed  name  of  Science, 
we  should  have  expressed  our  surprise  that  a  work  so  well  written, 
and  on  a  subject  so  popular  and  exciting,  should  have  existed  for 
fifteen  years  without  being  either  translated  into  our  language,  or 
submitted  to  the  processes  of  criticism  or  analysis.  Had  our  author 
been  a  conjurer  who  dealt  in  wonders,  he  would  have  gathered 
roimd  him  a  numerous  and  an  ea^r  ring ;  but  as  a  scholar  and  a 
philosopher  he  has  attracted  few  disciples,  and  in  an  age  oscillating 
Detween  utilitarianism  and  frivolity,  his  genius  and  learning  have 
fidled  to  command  that  applause  which  mey  so  justly  deserve. 

There  are,  however,  otner  causes  which  may  account  for  the 
indifference  with  which  this  work  has  been  received.  More  fami- 
liar with  literary  than  with  scientific  inquiries,  M.  Salverte  is  less 
successfrd  than  he  might  have  been  in  referring  to  natural  causes 
the  various  illusions  and  prodigies  which  pass  in  review  before 
him ;  and)  though  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  learned  and 
ingenious  details  with  a  certsdn  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  it  is 
sddom  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  obtained  a  clear  and 
sadsf^g  explanation  of  the  mysteries  which  they  involve.  His 
decisions,  inaeed,  even  when  he  himself  confides  m  them,  fail  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  reader ;  and  in  discussions  of  so  peculiar 
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a  tsharacter,  where  the  mind  has  to  pass  from  the  excitement  of 
an  apparently  supematoral  event  to  tne  calm  repose  of  a  truth  in 
science,  we  reqnu^  the  prestige  of  a  name  to  accomplish  the  tran- 
sition. Nor  is  it  a  detect  or  a  minor  kind,  or  one  less  injurious 
to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  that  in  selecting  his  materials  he 
has  not  confined  himself  to  that  wide  and  productive  field  which 
constitutes  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  occult  philosophy.  The 
records  of  divine  truth  are  presented  to  us  under  the  same  phase 
as  those  of  civil  history ;  and  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  submitted  to  as  rigorous  an  analysis  as  the  legends 
and  prodigies  of  the  ancient  mythology.  This  unseemly  blending 
of  the  sacred  with  the  profane  is  distastefol  even  to  the  less  serious 
inquirer ;  and  the  Chnstian,  though  he  asks  no  immunity  for  his 
creed  fix>m  the  fair  scrutiny  of  human  wisdom,  would  yet  desire 
to  throw  the  veil  of  faith  over  its  holier  events  and  its  deeper 
mysteries,  and  protect  firom  an  unhallowed  paraphrase  wnat 
transcends  reason,  and  must  ever  spurn  the  inquisition  of  philo- 
sophy. 

M.  Salverte  was  led  to  study  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Occult  Sciences  as  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  a  larger  work  which 
he  contemplated,  on  The  History  of  Civilization  from  the  Earliest 
Historic  limes  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  but  his 
materials  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  mduced  to 

five  them  separately  to  the  world.  So  early  as  1813  the  intro- 
uction  to  his  principal  work  appeared  at  Paris,  and  in  1817  he 
published  in  the  Esprit  des  Joumaux  for  July, — a  periodical 
printed  at  Brussels, — the  general  principles  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  many  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they  rest.* 
In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  science,  we  find  that  the 
earliest  vestiges  of  knowledge  were  the  cherished  possessions  6f 
priests  and  kmgs ;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  their  agency  that  bar- 
barous and  untractable  communities  were  first  subjected  to  the 
restraints  and  discipline  of  law.  To  the  ignorant  observer  of 
nature  everything  DOTond  the  range  of  his  daily  notice  is  an 
object  of  wonder.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  universe, 
which  have  no  periodical  recurrence,  assume  the  character  of 
supernatural  events,  and  every  process  in  art,  and  eveiy  combina- 
tion in  science,  become  valuable  agents,  at  first  of  government 
and  at  last  of  civilization.  Thus  early  did  knowledge  become 
power, — not  what  it  now  is — a  physical  agent  enslaving  and  con- 
trolling the  elements  for  the  benefit  of  man — but  a  moral  sceptre 
wielded  over  his  crouching  mind,  acting  upon  his  hopes  ana  his 
fears,  and  subjugating  him  to  the  will  either  of  a  benefactor  or  a 
tyrant. 


*  ThiB  Memoir  is  entitled,  Bstai  iur  la  Afagie,  tet  Prod^,  tt  tet  Miraefeu 
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Nor  was  this  soveieigntj  of  a  local  nature,  originating  in  tbt 
ignorance  and  docility  of  any  particular  race,  and  established  by 
tne  wisdom  and  cunning  of  any  individual  tyrant.  It  existed 
wherever  the  supremacy  of  law  was  established,  and  was  indeed 
a  spurious  theocracy,  in  which  the  priest  and  the  king  appeared 
as  the  vicegerents  of  Heaven,  displaying  as  their  credentials 
a  series  of  miracles  and  prodigies  which  deceived  the  senses  and 
overawed  the  judgment  of  t^B  vulgar.  In  this  manner  did  the 
rod  of  the  conjurer  become  the  sceptre  of  the  king,  and  the  facts 
and  deductions  of  science  his  statute-book ;  and  thus  did  man, 
the  creature  of  hope  and  fear,  believe,  and  tremble,  and  ob^. 

A  syst^n  of  imposture  thus  universal  in  its  reception,  and  nav- 
ing  its  origin  in  tne  strongest  principles  of  our  nature,  was  not 
likely  to  snfier  any  change,  ^ther  in  its  form  or  its  character, 
amid  the  turbulence  of  civil  broils  or  the  desolations  of  foreign 
conquest.  Our  passion  for  the  marvellous,  indeed,  and  our 
reliance  on  supematmral  interference,  increase  with  impending 
danger,  and  tne  agitated  mind  seeks  with  a  keener  anxiety  to 
penetrate  into  the  future.  Hence  is  the  skill  of  the  sorcerer  more 
eageriy  invoked  ^^  when  coming  events  are  casting  their  shadows 
before ;"  and  whether  our  curiosity  be  indulged  or  disappointed, 
or  our  fears  rebuked  or  allayed,  our  faith  in  the  supernatural 
aoquirai  new  intensity  by  its  exercise.  Nor  were  the  evihi  of  such 
a  system  abated  by  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  know- 
lec&e.  Every  disooveiy  in  science  became  a  new  link  in  the 
cham  which  bound  the  mtellectual  slave,  and  in  the  moral  tariff 
of  antiquity,  knowledge  was  the  article  of  contraband,  which, 
though  denied  to  die  people,  never  failed  to  find  its  way  into  the 
boncted  crypts  of  the  sanctuary.  The  lights  of  science  were  thus 
placed  under  a  bushel,  and  dulfuUy  projected  icom  its  spectral 
apertura  to  dazzle  and  confound  the  vulgar. 

In  this  manner  did  the  powers  of  science  and  the  sanctities  of 
idolatry  exercise  a  long  and  fatal  sway  over  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  when  Christianity  had  extended  itself  widely  through- 
out Europe,  and  had  lost  uie  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  early 
days,  there  sprung  up  firom  its  holiest  mysteries  a  system  of  im- 
posture hostile  to  the  progress  of  truth,  and  not  less  &tal  to  the 
qnritual  advancement  of  man  than  that  which  prevailed  among 
heathen  nations.  Though  the  instruments  of  delusion  were 
changed,  the  system  remamed  the  same ; — ^truth  and  fable  entered 
in  definite  proportions  into  the  legends  of  the  Church; — the 
lying  miracles  of  saints,  the  incantations  of  the  necromancer,  and 
the  presumptuous  forgeries  of  the  alchymist,  deluded  the  Christian 
world  for  many  centuries,  and  in  place  of  having  lost  their  influ- 
ence they  have  been  embalmed  amid  the  civilization  of  modem 
times.  Under  this  system  the  spiritual  element  obtained  the  as-^ 
cendancy,  and  powerful  and  haughty  kings  laid  their  willing  necks 
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beneath  the  feet  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  in  modem  Europe 
the  Church  has  become  the  slave  of  the  State, — ^the  Sovereign  as 
its  spiritual  head  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Pontiff^ 
and  in  retaliation  for  the  wrong,  the  humblest  d^>ositary  of  epis- 
copal ordination  lays  claim  to  a  supernatural  mfluence  which 
neither  his  guilt  nor  his  imiorance  can  paralyze.  The  Priest  of 
lying  oracles,  who  forged  the  responses  of  his  God,  and  the  clerical 
chanatan  of  the  middle  ages  who  pretended  to  rouse  the  dead 
from  the  recesses  of  the  tomb,  were  less  guilty  in  their  imposture 
than  the  educated  and  unregenerated  pnest  of  our  own  day,  who 
attributes  to  his  unclean  hands  the  renovating  influence  of  the 
baptismal  element,  or  than  the  godless  bishop  who  pretends  to  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  some  blaspheming  and  unconverted  aspirant. 
But  it  is  not  among  ecclesiastical  functions  only  that  this  love 
of  the  supernatural  has  uprisen  with  such  feariul  luxuriance,*^ 
the  pursmts  of  laymen  have  been  marked  with  the  same  extrsr 
vagances  of  pretension,  and  with  even  a  higher  demand  upon 
our  faith.  The  Morpheus  of  the  present  day,  be  he  the  weakest 
or  the  wickedest  of  our  race,  can  distil  from  his  moving  fingers 
the  soporific  influence,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  mental 
and  corporeal  will  of  his  sleeping  Alcyone.  At  his  bidding 
the  red  current  hurries  along  the  sti^ned  arteries ;  over  the 
enslaved  limbs  supervenes  ue  rigour  of  death;  new  senses 
arise ;  the  patient  sees  where  there  is  no  eye,  and  hears  where 
there  is  no  ear ; — ^nay,  he  tastes  with  the  palate  of  his  master, 
moves  with  his  muscles,  and  thinks  with  his  faculties.  Thus 
have  we  reproduced  the  Siamese  twins,  united,  not  by  a  mus- 
cular, but  by  a  spiritual  ligament.  But  in  this  illicit  com- 
merce of  sensations  the  magician  is  subject  to  an  unequal  tariff. 
After  he  has  imparted  his  tastes  and  ms  thoughts  to  the  sleep- 
ing partner  of  the  firm,  he  receives  nothing  in  return;  and, 
so  smgular  is  the  character  of  his  generosity,  that  he  gives 
what  he  does  not  himself  possess,  and  iraat  he  has  not  even  taken 
from  another.  The  patient  discovers  the  seat  and  nature  of  his 
own  diseases,  though  the  sorcerer  be  no  physician  ;  he  compounds 
drugs  for  their  cure,  though  he  be  no  apothecary ;  and  he  predicts 
friture  events,  though  he  oe  no  prophet.  To  these  gifts  he  adds 
the  highest  privileges  of  our  suffering  nature — an  immunity  from 
pain  I  The  executioner  might  bresQc  him  on  the  wheel  without 
the  sensation  of  a  strain ;  and  a  mesmerised  Antonio  might  give 
to  the  Jew  his  pound  of  flesh  without  feeling  the  inroad  upon  his 
skin. 

Had  such  theories  stopped  here,  and  occupied  merdy  isolated 
positions  in  the  intellectual  field,  some  advantage  might  have 
Deen  gained  from  the  antagonism  of  their  errors,  and  time  and 

»  reason  might  have  slowly  and  quietly  dislodged  them.    But  thev 
have  entered  into  a  fearml  covenant,  the  consequences  of  which 
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have  neither  been  foreseen  bj  its  friends,  nor  detected  by  its 
enemies.  The  centaur  of  Phreno-Mesmerism  has  been  its  mon- 
ster ofispring,  and  unless  some  Theseus,  with  his  Lapiths,  shall 
drive  it  into  exile,  MateriaUemj  and  its  kindred  heresies,  wiU  have 
a  speedy  triumph. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  theoiy,  it  is  yet  con- 
nstent  with  the  soul's  immateriality,  that  the  mind,  acting 
through  material  organs,  may  exercise  higher  and  lower  funo- 
ti<Mis  in  proportion  to  the  form  and  magnitude  of  its  instruments, 
and  it  is  equally  consistent  with  the  same  cardinal  truth,  that 
the  senses  may  be  quickened,  and  impeded  functions  restored 
daring  certain  states  of  sleep ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  mechani- 
cal pressure  of  a  human  finger  upon  an  inch  of  human  cuticle, 
propagated,  it  may  be,  through  an  inch  of  subjacent  bone,  and 
impressed  upon  an  inch  of  the  mental  organ — ^if  it  be  true  that 
such  a  pressure  can  exdte  emotions  of  piety,  and  evoke  senti- 
ments of  devotion,  thus  summoning  into  active  exercise  the 
noblest  fimctions  of  the  soul,  then  is  that  soul  but  an  aggregate 
of  dust — a  soUd  of  kneaded  clay,  which  shall  die  at  mans  death, 
and  crumble  at  his  decay. 

In  a  country  where  wonders  like  these  are  exhibited  to  en- 
lightened audiences,  and  received  with  faith  even  by  the  most 
sceptical,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
Occult  Sciences  of  ancient  times — to  survey  the  apparently  mi- 
raculous in  nature,  and  the  seemingly  supernatural  in  art — ^to 
separate  the  prodigies  which  science  and  ocular  evidence  have 
established,  fr^m  the  phantoms  which  ignorance  have  created — 
and  to  impress  upon  tne  young  or  the  unsettled  mind  the  irrefra- 
gable truth,  that  if  among  the  arrangements  of  the  physical  world, 
and  under  the  laws  by  which  Providence  directs  man's  sublunary 
concerns,  there  are  phenomena  and  results  which  transcend  our 
&ith  and  our  intelligence,  there  must  be  also  in  the  co-existing 
spiritual  world,  which  is  to  survive  our  preparatory  state,  events 
and  laws  which,  though  they  transcend  numan  reason,  may  yet 
be  established  by  human  testimony,  and  which,  though  foolish- 
ness to  the  wise,  are  yet  wisdom  to  the  simple. 

After  pointing  out,  in  his  first  chapter,  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  mysteries  and  magic  of  tne  ancients,  M.  Salverte 
directs  our  attention  to  the  motives  which  give  credibility  to 
miraculous  redtak.  These  motives  he  finds  in  the  number  and 
accordance  of  the  recitab  themselves,  and  in  the  confidence  which 
we  can  place  in  the  observers  and  witnesses,  and  likewise  in  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  what  is  marvellous  by  discovering  the 
principal  causes  which  give  to  a  natural  fact  a  supematural  char 
lacter ;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing any  sceptical  tendency,  he  evinces  an  extent  of  faith  which 
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some  of  oar  readers  maj  regard  as  bordering  eren  on  the  cre- 
dulons. 

"  Wherever,"  says  he,  "  a  religious  revelation  does  not  overpower 
the  judgment,  what  motives  of  credibility  can  make  a  judicious  mind 
admit  the  existence  of  prodigies  or  magical  works  ?  The  doctrine  of 
probabilities  will  serve  for  our  guide.  That  a  man  is  deceived  by  ap- 
pearances more  or  less  specious,  or  that  he  seeks  to  deceive  us  if  he  has 
an  interest  in  doing  it,  is  much  more  probable  than  the  aecuracy  cf  a 
recital  which  involves  in  it  anything  marvellous.  But  if  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  several  men  have  seen  the  same  thing  or 
things  similar,  and  if  their  recitals  are  numerous  and  accordant  with 
each  other,  their  improbability  diminishes,  and  may  ultimately  dis- 
appear. Is  it  credible  that,  in  the  year  197  of  our  era,  a  shower. of 
quwknlver*  fell  at  Rome  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  f  Dion  Cassius  did 
not  see  it  fall,  but  he  saw  it  immediately  after  it  felL  He  collected 
drops  of  it,  and  by  rubbing  them  on  a  piece  of  copper,  he  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  silver,  which,  he  says,  it  retained  three  whole 
days.  Notwithstanding  his  positive  testimony,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tradition  reported  by  Glycas,  according  to  which  the  same  event 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  this  wonder  is  too  strange  to  be 
admitted  in  the  present  day.  Must  we  therefore  absolutely  reject  it  f 
The  impossible,  says  one,  is  never  probable,^— surely  not ;  but  can  we 
assign  the  limits  of  the  possible ;  let  us  examine — ^let  us  doubt — ^but  let 
us  not  hasten  to  deny.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  Savans,  a  few  days  after  they  had 
rejected,  with  some  severity,  an  account  of  a  shower  of  aerolites  (me- 
teoric stones)  were  compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
but  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon.  K  a  prodigy  similar 
to  that  witnessed  by  Dion,  had  been  reported  at  different  epochs  by 
different  writers,  and  if  it  had  occurred  in  our  own  day,  and  had  been 
seen  by  skilful  observers,  it  would  no  longer  have  been  a  fable — an 
illusion,  but  a  phenomenon  which,  like  the  &11  of  aerolites,  would  take 
its  place  in  the  annals  where  science  consigns  facts  which  it  has  found 
to  be  certain,  without  pretending  to  explain  them. 

*'  With  what  disdain,  with  what  ridicule  and  contempt  would  we  have 
spumed  any  ancient  author  who  informed  us  'that  a  woman  had 
a  breast  in  her  left  thigh  with  which  she  suckled  her  own  child  and 
several  others.'  This  phenomenon  was  actually  maintained  to  be  true 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  (at  the  sitting  of  the  dth  June 
1827).  In  order  to  place  the  fiict  beyond  a  doubt,  we  require  only 
to  know  the  accuracy  of  the  philosopher  who  observed  it,  and  the 
strength  of  the  testimonies  by  which  his  veracity  is  confirmed."— « 
Tom.  i.  p.  11-15. 

In  support  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  the  preceding  extract, 
that  we  ought  to  be  cautions  in  denying  the  prodigies  recorded 


*  Neither  Dion  nor  Q\yeu  call  it  quicksarer,  liut  the  former  dropt  of  dew  Ukt 
tikvr^  Mid  tlie  latter  dr^m  oftihtr. 
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by  the  ancients^  M.  Salverte  describes  a  prodigy  in  our  own  day, 
to  which  he  himself  bears  a  secondair  testimony,  and  which,  he^ 
avera^  would  have  been  treated  as  a  table  had  it  been  related  by 
any  ancient  author. 

• 

^  On  the  27th  Maj  1819,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  commune 
of  Grignoncourt,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Neufchateau,  and  depart- 
ment of  theVosges,  was  desolated  by  an  enonnoushaiL  M.  Jacoutot, 
then  and  at  present  (1829)  Maire  of  this  commune,  collected  and 
mebed  several  hajistones,  weidalng  nearly  half  a  kilogramme  (upwards 
of  1  lb.  avoird.).  He  found  m  the  centre  of  each  a  transparent  stone 
of  the  colour  of  coffee,  and  from  14  to  18  millimetres  thick  (from  6 
to  8  tenths  of  an  inch  l)^  larger  than  a  piece  of  two  francs,  flat,  round, 
polished,  and  perforated  in  the  centre,  with  a  hole  which  would  admit 
the  little  finger.  Wherever  the  hail  had  fiJlen  there  were  found, 
when  it  had  melted,  many  similar  stones  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
commune  of  Grignoncourt  In  a  proc^-verbal,  addressed  to  the  sub- 
prefect  of  Neufchateau,  M.  Jacoutot  mentions  this  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon, and  on  the  26th  September  he  himself  gave  to  two  other 
persons  and  to  myself  the  above  details,  which  he  offered  to  have  at- 
tested by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  and  which  M.  Gamier, 
Cnr6  of  ChataUon  sur  Saone  and  Grignoncourt,  spontaneously  con- 
firmed tome. 

^<  On  the  banks  of  the  Ognon,  ariver  which  runs  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  firom  Grignoncourt,  there  ia  seen  a  great  qwmUbf 
ofUanea  similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentionedj  and  equaUy  perforated 
in  the  middle.  Were  they  also  the  product  of  hail  charged  with  aero- 
lites f—row.  ii.,  p.  14,  15,  Note. 

Now,  this  story  of  a  shower  of  transparent  cofiee-coloured  stones, 
embosomed  in  nail,  which  is  given  as  an  example  of  an  undoubted 
modem  prodigy,  is  defective  in  that  veiy  condition  which  M.  Sal- 
verte considers  necessary  to  command  our  assent:  The  phe- 
nomenon was  never  seen  in  any  other  place,  and  by  any  other 
persons,  and  the  enveloped  stone  was  not  a  substance,  like  quick- 
silver, known  to  have  a  separate  existence.  A  meteoric  stone 
mi^t  be  projected  from  the  moon,  however  unlikely  such  asup- 
poation  is,  or  might  be  a  fragment  of  a  broken  planet,  or  it 
might  be  an  aggregate  of  mineral  elements,  which  we  know  exist 
in  the  atmosphere ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  circular  perforated 
discs  of  a  polished  and  transparent  mineral,  could  only  have  come 
from  a  jeweller^s  shop  in  the  moon,  consigned  to  anotner  jeweller 
in  the  atmosphere,  who  set  them  in  ice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maire 
of  Grignoncourt.  If  such  quantities  of  so  rare  and  curious  a 
body  not  only  fell  in  France,  but  were  gathered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Osnon,  why  did  not  M.  Jacoutot  show  a  single  specimen  to 
M.  Suverte  in  1826,  and  why  do  we  not  find  specimens  in  the 
different  museums  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe  f  No  minera- 
logist has  described  the  stone— no  chemist  has  analyzed  it,  and 
no  den^ee  has  worshipped  it. 
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In  the  preceding  extract,  M.  Salverte  has  embodied  Mr.  Hume's 
celebrated  armament  against  Miracles,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel ;  but  thongh  he  has  him- 
self success&lly  replied  to  it,  yet  he  has  withdrawn  firom  the  be- 
nefit of  his  reply  those  prodimes  and  miracles  which  are  witnessed 
by  persons  wh'oie  judgi^enteare  influenced  by  a  «  religious  revela. 
tion/'  and  consequenfly  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
this  exclusion  he  has  assigned  no  reason  whatever,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  any  erroneous  impression  wluch  it  may  have 
made  u^n  the  reader. 

When  we  balance  the  probability  that  human  testimony  may 
err,  against  the  probability  that  the  operations  of  nature  will  con- 
tinue m  their  oixlinary  course,  we  assiune  an  uniformity  in  these 
operations  of  which  we  have  no  clear  proof,  and  a  fellibility  in 
human  testimony  which  does  not  universally  characterize  it. 
But  if  there  be  such  an  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature,  and 
a  continuity  in  her  laws,  the  laws  which  govern  our  moral  being 
are  no  less  uniform.  That  man  is  often  oeceived,  and  is  himseff 
as  often  a  deceiver,  is  a  truth  too  general  to  be  Questioned ;  but 
it  is  just  as  probable,  that  the  earth  will  stand  still,  and  day  and 
night  cease,  as  that  a  number  of  simple  and  intelligent  men  will 
concur  in  giving  false  witness  when  their  interests  and  their  hap- 
piness  would  be  promoted  by  withholding  it.  In  discussing  a 
Question  of  this  kmd,  we  must  take  the  case  of  a  sober  and  en- 
hghtened  inauirer,  who  is  called  upon  to  believe  a  supernatural 
event  upon  uie  testimony  of  witnesses  with  whose  character  he 
is  acquainted.  Such  an  individual,  however  learned,  can  have 
no  very  overpowering  conviction  of  the  uniform  course  of  nature. 
Whatever  be  its  extent,  it  must  be  founded  chiefly  on  his  own 
limited  observation.  For  anything  he  can  understand,  the  earth, 
or  any  other  planet,  may  stand  sSl  periodically,  to  keep  its  mo- 
tions in  harmony  with  tne  rest  of  the  system  ;  and  for  anything 
he  knows,  such  an  event  may  have  often  token  place.  Various 
facts  which  history  records,  and  events,  perhaps  within  his  own 
knowledge,  may  concur  in  giving  some  degree  of  probability 
to  the  occurrence  of  sudi  interruptions  of  the  course  of  nature. 
The  Aurora  Borealis,for  example,  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
man  for  the  first  time  within  the  last  200  years..  The  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  in  Siberia  and  in  Brazil,  must  have  Sedlen  firom  the 
sl^  since  the  formation  of  the  soil  on  which  they  rest ;  and  in 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  pestilence  tracking  its  desolating 
course  over  the  world,  and  in  lines  where  neither  soil  nor  ch- 
mate  seem  to  have  drawn  it,  as  if  it  were  a  catastrophe  in  which 
second  causes  were  either  inoperative  or  concealed  firom  our  view. 

In  the  records  of  human  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  no  examples 
can  be  found  in  which  concurrent  witnesses  persisted  in  a  raise 
testimony,  which  exposed,  them  to  insult  ana  persecution,  and 
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finally  sealed  that  testimony  with  their  blood.  The  sober  inquirer 
after  troth,  therefore,  cannot  but  rerard  such  a  species  of  evidence 
as  an  unerring  guide,  and  by  appealing  to  his  own  mind — ^which 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  must  be  tne  safest  arbiter — ^he  will  find  that 
he  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  persist  in  a  testimony 
that  was  false,  and  will  thus  arrive  at  the  same  truth  which  he  had 
deduced  from  history  and  observation. 

With  regard  to  the  lumtation  which  M.  Salverte  has  annexed 
to  the  admission  of  miracles,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether 
the  ^^  religious  revelation"  is  supposed  to  influence  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  or  the  mind  ot  the  inquirer.  If  he  means  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer,  as  the  phrase  of  influencing  the  judgment 
might  lead  us  to  infer,  then  the  limitation  is  unnecessaiy,  as  no 
person  already  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation,  and  over- 
powered by  its  grandeur,  would  ever  think  of  inqruring  farther 
mto  its  evidence.  If  he  means  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
then  it  is  manifest  that  the  ocular  evidence  of  a  believing  witness, 
is,  in  the  abstract,  equally  good  with  that  of  a  sceptic,  and  that 
evidence,  too,  is  corroborated  by  the  consideration,  that  a  witness 
who  is  to  r^ulate  his  conduct  by  the  truths  to  which  he  testifies, 
and,  on  its  account  to  enose  himself  to  obloquy,  if  not  to  exile 
or  mar^rrdom,  will  exercise,  in  the  examination  of  it,  a  double 
caution. 

In  his  third  chapter,  M.  Salverte  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
discuss  the  princi{Md  causes  which  give  to  a  common  fact  a  super- 
natural character.  The  simplest  of  these  causes  he  finds  in  the 
illasory  appearances  of  the  works  of  nature  themselves,  which  the 
imagination  of  the  ol^server  transforms  into  realities.  The  river 
in  the  valley  of  Mount  Ida,  which  every  year  ran  with  blood  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  who  fell  in  single  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  is  an  example  of  this  species  of  illusion.  This 
fragment  of  Grecian  faible  originated  in  the  more  ancient  tradi-  ^ 
tion,  that  the  river  Adonis,  which  had  its  source  in  Mount  Leba- 
non, was  coloured  annually  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
youth  who  perished  by  the  mortal  bite  of  the  wild  boar  which  he 
pursued.  An  inhabitant  of  Byblos  observed,  that  the  soil  watered 
ny  the  river,  was  composed  of  a  red  earth,  which  being  dried  by 
the  heat,  was  carried  oy  the  wind  into  the  river,  and  thus  com- 
municated to  it  the  colour  of  blood.  Among  the  poetical  fictions 
of  Greece,  was  the  transformation  into  a  rock,  near  the  island  of 
Corfu,  of  the  PhoBnician  vessel  which  brought  back  Ulysses  into 
Thrace.  Pliny  mentions,  that  a  rock  in  that  locality  actually  had 
theappearance  of  a  vessel  in  fiill  sail,  and  a  modem  traveller  has 

descrioed  this  curious  resemblance.*    In  illustration  of  this  class  i 

I 

*  Bibliolkique  DnitendU,  Literature,  torn,  ii^  p.  195,  Juoe  1816. 
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of  illuflory  phenomenay  to  which  the  character  of  the  marvelloiia 
has  been  given,  M.  Salverte  refers  to  those  impressions  on  the  sur- 
face of  rocks,  which  so  fi^u^itly  resemble  the  tracks  of  living 
beings.  The  foot  of  Budda  is  imprinted  on  Adam's  rock  in  Cev- 
lon,  and  the  impress  of  Gandma's  foot  is  revered  among  the 
BirmanSb  I^*  John  Davy  conjectures  that  the  one  is  a  work  of 
art,  and  Colonel  Sym  regards  the  other  as  resembling  more  a 
hieroglyphic  tablet  than  a  natural  phenomenon*  The  Mussul- 
mans eiuiibit  the  impression  of  Mahomet's  head  on  the  walls  of 
a  erotto  near  Medina,  and  the  foot  of  his  camel  is  sunk  in  aroclc 
in  jPalestine.  Even  in  the  African  desert,  in  the  middle  of  Sou- 
dan, a  gigantic  impression  of  the  foot  of  Mahomet's  camel,  is  shewn 
to  the  traveller.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  on  a  rock 
near  Agrigentum,  are  to  be  seen  the  tracks  of  the  cows  which 
were  conducted  by  Hercules.  The  legends,  however,  of  Catholic 
superstition  have  been  more  productive  than  any  other,  of  this  spe- 
cies of  wonder.  The  Christian  devotee  has  found  on  Mount 
Carmel  the  mark  ol  the  foot  of  Elias.  That  of  Jesus  is  repeated 
four  times  near  his  tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth.  Near  the 
same  village,  the  Catholic  reveres  the  unprint  of  the  knees  of  the 
Yir^  Mary,  and  that  of  the  feet  and  elbows  of  our  Saviour,  and 
he  has  even  discovered  the  mark  of  the  last  step  of  the  Saviour 
on  earth  before  his  ascension  into  heaven.  Even  in  modem 
times,  an  inhabitant  of  Charente  has  recognized  upon  a  rock  the 
impress  of  the  foot  ofMaiy  Macdalene ;  *  and  the  prints  of  hu- 
man feet,  exquisitely  natural,  both  in  their  form  and  position, 
have  been  found  in  our  own  day  in  the  secondary  limestone  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  near  St.  Louis.  In  $outh  America,  too, 
similar  human  footprints,  supnosed  by  the  Catholics  to  be  those 
of  the  Apostles,  have  attractea  the  attention  of  geologists. 

These  various  statements,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last, 
have  been  adduced  by  M.  Salverte  as  examples  of  the  influence 
of  the  imagination,  in  seeing  the  likeness  ol  familiar  objects  in 
forms  accidentally  produced,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  awAie 
of  the  remarkable  oiscoveries  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  on  solid 
rocks,  which  now  form  some  of  the  most  interesting  data  in 
geological  science,  t  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in 
severu  of  the  cases  which  have  been  quoted,  the  impressions 
were  real  and  not  imaginary,  or  at  least  as  real  as  the  hmestone 
footsteps  near  St.  Louis.  M.  Schoolcraft,  the  American  geolo- 
gist, wno  describes  the  latter,  informs  us  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Grovemor  Cass  and  himself,  formed  on  the  spot,  ^'  that  these 
impressions  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock  was  soft  enon^ 

*  Mtfm.  de  la  Soei^t^  den  Antiqiiaires  de  France,  torn,  vii.,  p.  42. 
f  8«e  tliis  Jvurtiolf  No.  I.  p.  90. 
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to  receive  them  b^  pTessure,  and  that  the  marks  of  the  ftaet  are 
natural  and  genome ;"  and  an  eminent  English  geologist,  writ- 
ing on  this  sabject,  frankly  states  that  he  ^^  is  persuaded  that 
the  prints  alluded  to  were  the  goiuine  impressions  of  human 
feet  made  in  the  limestone  when  wet.  I  cannot  now  go  on/* 
he  adds,  ^  with  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in  proof  of 
my  aasertion,  but,  rely  upon  it,  those  prints  are  certain  evidence 
that  man  existed  at  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  that  limestone, 
as  that  birds  lived  when  the  new  red  sandstone  was  formed."* 

The  conversion  <tf  the  natural  into  the  supernatural,  is  pro- 
duced, also,  according  to  our  author,  by  the  mere  exaggeration 
of  the  details  or  duration  of  a  phenomenon,  and  hence  it  may 
be  made  to  resume  the  aspect  of  truth,  by  restoring  to  it  its 
natural  proportions,  or  if  the  miracle  has  been  presented  to  us  as 
aotneihing  energetic  and  permanent,  by  viewing  it  as  feeble  and 
transitory.  The  diamooo,  for  example,  and  some  other  bodies, 
after  imbibing  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun,  continue  for  some 
short  time  to  radiate  it  in  the  dark ;  but  die  eastern  fabulists 
have  illuminated  palaces,  and  lighted  up  the  depths  of  a  forest 
with  their  emanations.  In  like  manner,  the  huge  herculean 
roeelA  of  the  same  writon^  is  but  the  exaggerated  Condor 
of  America ;  and  the  mons^us  Kraken  wh^  the  northern 
mariners  sometimes  mistake,  to  their  ruin,  for  an  island,  is  pro- 
bably but  an  individual  of  the  cetaceous  tribe.  The  ancients 
believed  that  diere  were  some  animalfl  which  produced  their 
yoonff  from  the  mouth ;  and  there  \s  reaJson  to  tnink  that  this 
mcrraible  deviation  from  the  laws  of  Nature,  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact,  affirmed  by  Mr.  Clinton  of  New  York,  that  the  young 
of  the  rattlesnake  onen  take  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  their  mother, 
and  of  course  emorge  a^n  when  the  alarm  has  ceased.*  The 
lake  of  Avemus,  according  to  ancient  authors,  exhaled  such  pes- 
tilential vapours,  that  the  birds  which  flew  across  it  were  snfib- 
cated  in  tneir  passage,  and  long  after  Augustus  had  removed 
its  insalubri^  by  cutting  down  the  adjacent  forests,  the  lake  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
The  story  is  doubtless  true,  and  errs  only  in  the  duration 
ascribed  to  the  phenomenon,  and  in  the  inference  deduced  from 
it.  ^  The  marahes  of  Carolina,  says  M.  Bosc,  are  so  insalu- 
brious in  certain  places,  surrounded  with  extensive  woods,  and 
during  the  ffreat  heat  <tf  the  day,  that  birds,  which  are  nota  quatic, 
are  struck  dead  while  passing  over  it." 

A  third  source  of  die  marvellous  presents  itself  in  the  use  of 
improper  eaq>ressiosi8,  ambiguous  in  their  nature,  and  either  ill 


Amifictm  J<mmai  qfSckuet^  Jan*  1898,  VoLjuudiL,  p.  998. 
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understood  or  ill  translated.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings,  for  ex- 
ample, (chap,  vi.,  v.  25,)  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  great 
famine  in  Samaria,  and  that  it  was  besieged  till  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dov^s  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver !  ISTow 
it  has  been  proved  bv  Bochart,  that  tms  name  was  formerly 
given,  and  is  now  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a  species  of  peas, 
vetches,  or  parched  pulse,  resembling  the  dung  of  the  pigeon. 
It  is  now  a  cheap  and  favourite  food  m  the  east,  and  is  generally 
used,  when  fried,  »  provisions  for  a  jonmey.  Great  magazines 
of  it  are  collected  at  Grand  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Midas,  king 
of  Phrygia,  and  other  ancient  princes,  are  said  to  have  died  after 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  buUj  and  the  death  of  Themistocles 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  although  that  blood  was 
never  supposed  to  possess  any  deleterious  property*  In  eastern 
temples,  liowever,  and  also  in  some  of  the  temples  of  Greece, 
the  priests  possessed  the  secret  of  compounding  a  beverage 
whicn  had  the  property  of  producing  sudaen  death  without  pain, 
and  to  this  drink,  which  had  a  red  colour,  the  name  of  6u^« 
hlood  seems  to  have  been  given. 

Using  the  same  metaphorical  language,  the  Swiss  have  given  to 
a  particular  kind  of  red  wine  the  name  of  the  blood  of  the  Swiis ; 
and  M.  Salverte  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  this  virtuous  race 
may,  in  some  future  day,  be  representea  as  cannibals,  when  they 
find  it  recorded  by  some  of  their  own  historians,  that  ample  libar 
tions  of  this  ruddy  wine  had  been  quafied  at  some  of  their  civic 
feasts.  Ktesias  places  in  India  a  fountain  which  is  annually 
filled  with  liquid  gold.  "  It  is  emptied,"  he  adds,  "  every  year 
with  an  himdred  earthen  pitchers,  which  are  broken,  when  the 
gold  is  indurated  at  the  bottom,  and  in  each  of  them  is  found 
gold  of  the  value  of  a  talent."  This  statement  of  Ktesias  is 
ridiculed  by  Larcher,  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  who  dwells 
emphatically  on  the  disproportion  of  the  produce  to  the  capacity 
of  the  fountain,  which  could  not  contain  less  than  a  cubic  toise 
of  the  liquid.  The  recital  of  the  historian,  however,  as  M.  Sal- 
verte justly  remarks,  is  defective  only  in  using  the  phrase,  liquid 
goldj  m  place  of  gold  suspended  in  water.  'Ine  individual  par- 
ticles of  the  metal  are  not  visible  in  the  liquid  medium,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  heavy  particles,  that  they  are  precipitated  oa  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessels  which  contain  them. 

The  other  sources  of  the  marvellous  assigned  by  our  author, 
are  the  use  of  figurative  expressions,  and  a  poetical  style, — 
erroneous  explanations  of  emblematical  representations,—- 'and 
the  adoption  of  apologues  and  allegories  as  real  facts.  In  illus- 
trating these  different  topics,  M.  Salverte  makes  fire<]|uent  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  record  of  ancient  history,  and 
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thov^h  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  readers  would  derive  either 
pleasure  or  instruction,  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work, 
or  from  any  brief  analyris  of  it,  yet  we  would  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  biblical  critic,  who  might  draw  from  it 
some  useful  hints  both  for  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
Scriptures. 

from  the  class  of  wonders  which  have  their  origin  in  enthu* 
aasm,  ignorance,  and  credulity,  M.  Salverte  passes  to  the  con- 
idd^wtion  of  ^^  real  but  rare  phenomena,  which  have  been  exten- 
sively reocnved  as  prodigies  due  to  the  intervention  of  Divine 
Power."  Although  our  author  has  scarcely  touclied  upon  the 
subject,  the  most  magical  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  inex* 
plicable  of  these  phenomena,  are  the  showers  of  stones  which 
nave  at  different  times,  and  in  various  places,  fallen  from  the 
atmosphere.  Many  examples  of  this  phenomenon  occurred  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  when  such  phenomena  were  asso- 
ciated in  point  of  time  with  political  or  even  with  domestic 
events,  they  could  not  fsal  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  supernatural 
character,  and  as  indicating  the  inmiediate  agency  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Notwithstanding  the  distinct  accounts  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  fall  of  stones,  metals,  dust  and  rain  of 
various  kinds  and  coloturs,  they  were  invariably  discredited;  and 
till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  or  till  the  year  1803,  when  more 
than  3000  fell  at  Aigle,  some  of  which  weighed  17  lbs.,  they  ex- 
cited little  notice  in  the  scientific  world.  The  analysis  of  these 
stones,  which  proved  them  to  be  dififerent  firom  any  other  stones 
which  had  been  found  on  the  sur&ce  or  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  opened  the  eyes  of  philosophers ;  and  the  subject  of  aero- 
lites, as  they  were  callea,  became  one  of  the  most  interesting 
departments  of  modem  science.  The  writings  of  the  ancients 
were  eagerly  ransacked,  and  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  records  cf 
the  early  and  middle  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  numerous  well 
authenticated  examples  of  thisphenomenon  were  found.  In  1478, 
A.C.,  a  thimder  stone  fell  in  Crete.  In  1168  a  mass  of  iron  fell 
upon  Mount  Ida,  and  the  Ancyle  or  sacred  shield,  which  fell  in 
the  reim  of  Numa,  and  which  had  nearly  the  same  shape  as 
meteoric  stones  which  in  our  own  times  fell  at  the  Cape  and  at 
Agra,  has  been  universally  r^arded  as  an  aerolite.  A  large 
stone,  the  size  of  a  cart,  fell  at  ^gospotamos  in  a.c.  466,  and  was 

Sublic^  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.  So  firequently,  in- 
eed,  has  this  phenomenon  occurred,  that  not  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  without  many  examples  of  it 
having  been  recorded.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  so  few 
accidents  have  attended  the  descent  of  aerolites.  Li  1790,  when 
a  shower  of  stones  fell  near  Roquefort,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bor- 
deaux, one  of  them,  which  was  15  inches  in  diameter,  forced 
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itself  through  the  roof  of  a  hut,  and  killed  a  herdsman  aad  a 
bullock ;  and  in  July  I8IO9  a  huge  stone  fell  at  Shahabad  in 
India,  which  burned  five  villages,  and  several  men  and  women. 

Other  substances,  and  those  sometimes  of  a  very  singular 
character,  have  been  thrown  down  from  our  atmosphere.  Ftooo- 

Sius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  mention  a  heavy  shower  of  black 
ust  which  fell  at  Constantinople  about  the  year  472.  Showers 
of  red  dust,  and  of  matt^  like  coagulated  blood,  have  £sdlen  at 
various  times,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  accompanying  meteors, 
and  sometimes  along  with  aerolites.  Showers  of  what  has  been 
called  by  some  blood,  and  by  others  red  rain,  have  been  often 
recorded,  and  that  so  rec^itly  as  1803 ;  showers  of  red  snow  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  colouring  matter  consistii^ 
of  silex,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  most  remarkable  m 
these  was  the  snow  of  a  rose  colour^  which  fell  to  the  dq^th  of 
five  feet  ten  inches  over  the  whole  surfiuse  of  Camia,  Cadore, 
Belluna  and  Feltri.  Snow  and  hail  of  a  red  cdoor,  with  much 
red  dust  and  red  rain,  fell  over  all  Tuscany  on  the  13th  and  14th 
March  1813,  and  a  brick-red  snow  fell  on  Tonal  and  other 
mountains  in  Italy,  on  the  15th  April  1816. 

Among  the  prodigies  of  ancient  times,  there  were  none  more 
remarkable  than  what  were  considered  as  showers  of  pieces  of 
JUsh.  That  such  substances  were  found  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
earth,  and  were,  therefore,  firom  their  singularity,  supposed  to 
have  fallen  firom  heaven,  there  can  be  little  cbubt.  On  the  surfiioe 
of  the  thermal  waters  of  Baden,  and  also  on  those  of  Ischia, 
there  has  been  found  a  substance  called  zoogene^  which  resembles 
the  human  flesh  covered  with  its  skin,  and  which,  when  distilled, 
furnishes  the  same  products  as  animal  matter.  M.  Gimbemat, 
who  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  the  JoumeU  de  PkarfMwie  fi>r 
April  1821,  has  found  rocks  covered  with  it  near  the  duUieaa  of 
Lepomena,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Sinif^lia  and  Negropont. 

!But  the  meteoric  wonders  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  colour  of 
blood  was  imparted  to  streams  of  water  and  showers  of  rain,  have 
a  close  parallel  in  a  phenomenon  in  natural  history  which  has  been 
observecl  in  our  own  day,  and  which  M.  Salverte  has  mentioned 
only  in  a  few  lines.  This  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1825,  when  the  lake  of  Morat  in  Switzerland  was  dyed,  as  it 
were,  with  a  red  substance,  which  ^^  coloured  it  in  a  manner 
so  extraordinary,  that  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  oi  the 
river  which  issues  from  it  were  struck  with  astonishment."  The 
phenomenon  continued  tcom  November  till  April  and  even  May. 
Early  in  the  day  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  in  the  lake,  but 
aftarrards  red  lines,  long,  regular,  and  parallel,  are  observed 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  httk  distance  fixHU  its 
banks.  The  suostanoe  of  these  red  streaks  is  pushed  by  the.wind 
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into  the  small  bajs,  and  heaped  round  the  reeds,  where  it  covers 
the  sniftoe  of  the  lake  with  a  fine  reddish  foam,  fcHining  coloured 
streaks,  fromagreenish  black  to  the  most  beautiftd  red.  Aputrid 
smell  is  exhaled  during  the  night  £rom  this  sta^ant  mass,  and 
it  afterwards  disapp^urs,  to  re-appear,  in  a  sumlar  manner,  in 
the  feUowinff  day.  The  |>erch  and  the  pike,  and  other  fish  in  the 
lake,  were  tmged  red,  as  if  they  had  been  fed  with  madder ;  and 
several  small  fish,  which  came  to  the  sur&oe  to  breathe  and  to 
catch  flies,  died  with  convulsions  in  nassing  through  this  red 
matter,  llie  curious  phenomenon  whicn  we  have  now  described, 
has  been  found  by  M.  Decandolle  to  be  enormous  quantities  of 
a  new  animal,  which  has  received  the  name  of  oeciUajtoria  rubee^ 
eene,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  Haller  has  de- 
scribed as  a  purple  conferva  swimming  in  water.  Although  this 
phenomenon  dia  not  attract  the  notice  of  philosophers  till  1825, 
It  is  said  to  happen  every  spring,  and  the  fishermen  announce 
the  &ct  by  saying  that  the  lake  is  in  flower.*  M.  Ehrenberg, 
while  navigating  the  Bed  Sea,  observed  that  the  colour  of  its 
waters  were  owing  to  a  similar  cause.f 

In  the  natural  history  of  our  own  species,  M.  Salverte  finds 
many  examples  of  the  marveUous,  whicn,  though  discredited  by 
the  sceptical,  have  been  confirmed  bv  modem  authors.  Some  of 
the  more  ancient  Greek  writers,  sucn  as  Triconus  and  Aristsaus 
speak  of  pigmies  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  of  a  people  who  have 
tneir  eyes  m  their  shoulders — of  anthropophagi  existing  among 
the  Northern  Scythians — and  of  a  country  named  Albamoy  where 
men  are  bom  with  white  hair,  who  can  scarcely  see  during  the 
day,  but  whose  vision  is  perfect  at  night.  Although  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  has  treated  these  relations  as  incredible,  yet  M.  Salverte  is 
of  opinion  that  they  are  true,  that  the  Laplanders  and  the  Sa- 
moiedeans  are  the  types  of  the  two  first  races,  and  the  AUnnoe  of 
the  third.  Ktesias  places  the  pigpiies  in  the  middle  of  Asia, 
and  these  are  consiaered  by  M.  Salverte  to  be  similar  to  the 
AinoB  of  the  Knrile  Islands,  who  are  only  four  feet  hi^,  and 
covered  with  long  hair.  Our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Homer, 
saw  in  Boutan  an  individual  of  a  veiy  diminutive  race.  ^^  Some 
ancient  antJiers,"  says  M.  Salverte,  ^^  have  placed  the  mgmies  in 
Afiica.t    A  French  traveller,  M.  M ollien,  found  in  tne  Tenda- 

» 

*  Le$  Mimoir€9  de  la  SoctUi  He  Pkv$i<[ue  et  d^HiH,  N<U.  ds  Qen^w,  Tom.  ill, 
part  2. ;  aad  Ediwimrgk  Journal  of  Setence,  April,  1827.    Vol.  ti.,  p.  807. 

i*  La  Revue  Eucyehpidique*    Tom.  xxiiL,  p.  783. 

X  Azifltolle  places  them  among  the  manhes  near  the  aonroea  of  the  N3e.  He* 
Todotos  aasigmi  the  nme  locality  to  his  Trofflodylea,  and  the  correetneaB  of  Uiia  as- 
sertion is  confirmed  bv  Major,  now  Sir  Willism  Gomwaliis  Harris,  who  learned 
when  in  Shoa,  that  a  pigmy  race,  called  the  Doko,  inhabited  the  extenaiTe  wilder- 
ness which  bomids  Cain  on  the  sonth.  They  do  not  mnch  exceed  fimr  foet  in 
height.    Boih  texea  go  naked ;  the  men  have  no  beard.    They  lire  on  roots  and 
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Mai^y  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio-grand^,  a  race  which,  he  says,  are 
remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  their  size,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  limbs."*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Kejrmis,  were  informed 
by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  that  there  existed  on  the  American 
continent  a  race  of  men  who  had  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders 
and  their  mouths  in  their  breast ;  or,  as  the  French  translator  of 
Raleigh's  account  of  Guiana  puts  it — ^who  had  very  short  necks 
and  very  high  shoulders.  M.  Salverte  has  said  nothing  of  the 
Pataeonians,  but  we  have  heard  on  the  authority  of  a  recent 
traveuer,  that  their  apparent  size  arises  from  the  great  height 
of  their  shoulders ;  ana  if  any  of  our  tall  male  readers  will  draw 
himself  up  so  that  his  head  sinks  between  his  elevated  shoul- 
ders, and  if  he  stalks  through  the  room  on  tiptoe  he  will  not 
fall  short  of  the  Patagonian  giants. 

M.  Salverte  has  entertained  his  readers  at  some  length  with 
an  accoimt  of  a  few  of  those  monstrous  births,  which  have 
been  so  ably  classified  and  described  as  a  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory by  M.  G^offiroy  de  St.  Hilaire ;  but  as  we  do  not  ourselves 
take  any  interest  in  this  department  of  the  marvellous,  we  shall 
presume  that  our  readers  nave  the  same  disrelish  for  it.     The 
oiamese  twins,  who  have  been  exhibited  in  our  own  times,  and 
in  our  own  country,  and  who  formed  the  most  elegant  and  inter- 
esting specimen  of  this  kind  of  prodigy,  have  not  even  been 
noticed  by  our  author.     Were  we  to  give  the  wonders  of  physi* 
ology  a  place  among  the  occult  sciences,  we  should  occupy  the 
rest  of  our  space  with  the  most  marvellous  details.   There  would 
pass  in  review  before  us : — ^youths  with  horns,  and  men  with  homy 
stumps ;  spotted  and  piebald  negroes,  and  men  who  change  the 
colour  of  their  skin ;  boys  who  recover  their  speech  in  a  (&eam, 
and  girls  who  preach  in  their  sleep ;  men  wno  lived  eighteen 
years  on  water,  and  women  fiftv  years  on  whey,  and  others  with- 
out any  drink  at  all ;  persons  wno  survived  six  days  without  food 
under  snow,  and  seven  days  in  coal  pits ;  ladies  who  talk  without 
tongues,  execute  difficult  pieces  of  music  in  their  sleep,  and  who 
lose  and  regain  their  musical  ear;   Englishmen  wno  live  on 
opium,  and  Mahommedans  who  eat  corrosive  sublimate ;  soldiers 
tnat  are  slain  by  the  wind  of  a  ball,  and  sailors  who  swallow 
buttons  and  clasp-knives;    and  we  should  bring  up  the  rear 
with  a  heterogeneous  array  of  tiny  children  that  go  into  pint 


ants,  which  they  dig  with  their  unpared  naiU.  They  are  ignorant  of  ftrey  and  hare 
no  Idnffy  no  Uwe,  no  arts,  no  arms  ;  and  hut  a  **  elinunering  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  They  are  annually  hunted  by  the  slave  dealen  around  them,  and  when 
surrounded  in  the  bamboo  forests,  a  thouasnd  of  the  Doko  will  often  surrender  to 
a  hundred  of  tlieir  enemies.  See  Harris'  Highlandi  of  Ethiopia.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  68-67. 
*  VofOffe  dan$  VintMnr  d^Afriqm.    Pariii  18Q0.    Tom.  tl,  p.  110. 
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jugSy  andeigantic  ones  that  would  fill  a  barrel ;  of  fiit  men^  and 
men  with  oat  akin  and  bone ;  and  of  giants  and  dwai^  termin- 
ating with  Greneral  Tom  Thumb.  We  must  leave  these  subjects, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  the  physiological  conjurer,  and  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  more  inviting  topics  (?  natural  magic. 

The  name  Magic  was  given  bv  the  Greeks  to  that  science  in 
which  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  Magi.    In  £^)^t  and  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  East,  it  prevailed  from  the  eaniest  times, 
and  wherever  it  did  prevail,  the  belief  in  it  was  sincere  and  uni- 
versal.  The  power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  was  believed 
to  reside  both  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  it  was  never  supposed 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  oy  human  agency  was  any  en- 
croachment upon  what  was  foreordained,  or  anv  interference 
with  the  regular  and  harmonious  government  of  the  imiverse. 
Every  rival  sect,  however  hostile  to  each  other,  admitted  the 
power  of  their  respective  magicians,  and  the  truth  of  their  mira- 
cles ;  and,  though  a  master  spirit  either  of  good  or  of  evil  exer- 
dsed  dominion  over  the  rival  necromancers,  yet  a  higher  power 
directed  the  depositaries  of  supernatural  influence,  and  limited  it 
to  its  proper  bearing  upon  human  affairs^    When  we  see  oppos- 
ing principles  come  into  competition,  the  inferiority  of  the  evil 
pnndple  becomes  apparent*  Zoroaster,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  magic,  did  not  scruple  to  contend  with  the  sor- 
cerers of  his  day ;  and  the  superiority  of  his  science,  supposed  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  prinaple  of  good,  never  £uled  to  triumph 
over  the  ignorance  of  his  antagonists,  as  the  depositaries  of  an 
evil  influence.    Even  in  the  records  of  Divine  Truth,  we  flnd 
the  Egyptian  magicians  contending  with  the  prophet  of  the  true 
Gtxi.     Confiding  in  the  wisdom  oi  his  sorcerers,  Pharoah  sat  in 
judgment  over  the  rival  enchantments ;  but  though  he  at  first 
gloried  in  the  successftd  miracles  of  his  priests,  he  at  last  acknow- 
fedged  their  inferiority  to  Moses; — and  even  the  magicians  them- 
selves, when  they  saw  the  genuine  display  of  Divine  power, 
voluntarily  cried  out  that  the  finger  of  God  was  there. 

But  it  was  not  often  that  the  incantations  of  human  skiU, 
whether  wholly  acquired  by  the  magician,  or  communicated  to 
him  by  some  higher  power,  were  brought  into  collision  with 
the  miraculous  influence  which  was  given  to  the  prophets.  A  con- 
tinued struggle  prevailed  among  tne  magicians  themselves,  and 
he  who  was  the  surest  prophet,  and  the  most  expert  wonder- 
wori^er,  was  regarded  as  the  finend  and  favourite  of  the  gods. 
The  abettors  ot  difierent  reli^ons,  and  the  priests  who  presided 
over  the  temples  of  rival  gods,  were  thus  lea  to  call  to  their  aid 
all  the  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  science 
could  lend  them ;  and  thus  did  the  heathen  temple  become  at 
once  the  sanctuary  of  worship  and  the  seat  of  knowledge. 

VOL.  in.     NO.  V.  B 
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According  to  an  ancient  author^  the  maeic  of  the  Chaldeans 
consisted  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  embodied  the  knowledge 
of  plants,  animals^  and  metals ;  the  second  indicated  the  season 
<if  the  year,  and  die  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  miraculous 
works  could  be  most  readily  produced ;  and  the  third  was  occu- 
pied with  the  details  of  vestures  and  cabalistic  words,  and  other 
mummeries,  which  wereleld  to  be  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  the  magical  art.  This  system  of  truth  and  falsehood  combined, 
varied  firom  age  to  age,  and  assumed  new  forms  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter and  superstition  of  the  people  over  whom  it  was  to  be 
wielded.  The  common  arts  of  life,  which  were  in  early  times  in- 
cluded among  its  mysteries,  gradually  diffused  themselves  among 
the  uninitiated;  the  truths  of  science  disappeared,  while  the 
processes  and  methods  which  sprung  from  them  continued  in 
practice ;  and  the  tricks  of  the  chariatan,  and  the  deceptions  of  the 
jufiraler  became  at  last  the  staple  commodities  of  the  magician. 
-*  ^r  a  leamed^'bat  not  y^  interesting,  discoadon ^various 
questions  connected  with  the  history  and  degradation  of  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  M.  Salverte  proceeds  in  his  tenth  chapter  to  enu- 
merate the  wonders  which  the  practice  of  the  occult  sciences 
enabled  the  magician  to  exhibit,  and  he  gives  the  following  poeti- 
cal account  of  me  initiation  of  a  youthful  aspirant  into  the  awful 
mysteries  of  his  profession : — 

"  At  first  immoveable,  and,  as  it  were,  chained  in  the  midst  of  dark* 
ness  as  deep  as  that  of  the  infernal  regions,  if  vivid  lightnings  pierce 
the  gloom  which  surrounds  him,  it  is  only  to  display  its  horrors.  By 
means  of  their  terrific  gleams,  he  sees,  and  yet  cannot  discover  the 
monstrous  figures  and  spectres  which  rise  before  him.  Serpents  hiss 
beside  him ;  wild  beasts  howl ;  rocks  tumble  with  a  crash,  and  the  echo 
repeats  and  prolongs  in  the  distance  these  alarming  sounds.  An  inter- 
viJ  of  calm  succeeds;  and  such  still  is  his  emotion,  that  the  slightest 
noise,  and  the  most  agreeable  sound  causes  him  to  start  The  scene 
suddenly  brightens,  and  he  sees  it  changing  around  him  in  its  aspect  and 
its  movements ;  the  earth  trembles  under  his  feet,  sometimes  rising  as 
a  mountain,  and  sometimes  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  a  deep  gulf.  He 
is  suddenly  lifted  up,  or  quickly  carried  away,  without  knowing  the  im- 
pelling power  which  he  obeys.  The  paintings  and  statues  around  him 
seem  endowed  with  life.  The  bust  of  bronze  sheds  its  tears.  The  col- 
lossal  figures  move  and  walk,  and  the  statues  give  forth  a  harmonious 
melody.  He  advances,  and  centaurs,  harpies,  gorgons,  and  hydras 
with  their  hundred  heads,  surround  and  threaten  him,  while  ghastly 
forms,  without  bodies,  make  sport  either  of  his  fears  or  of  his  courage. 
Phantoms,  having  the  perfect  resemblance  of  men  whom  the  grave  has 
long  concealed — ^men  whom  he  admired  or  loved,  flit  before  his  eyes, 
and  mock,  without  ceasing,  the  embraces  which  they  seem  to  desire. 
The  thunder  growls,  the  hghtuing?  flash,  the  waters  kindle  and  roll  in 
torrents  of  fire.  A  substance,  dry  and  solid,  ferments,  melts,  and 
transforms  itself  into  waves  of  foaming  blood !    Here  the  condemned 
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try  in  vain  to  fill  a  shallow  nm,  but  the  liquid  which  they  unceas- 
iogij  pour  out,  never  rises  above  its  level.  There  the  friends  of  the 
divinity  prove  their  right  to  their  title  by  braving  boUing  water,  red- 
hot  iron,  melted  brass,  and  burning  piles.  They  make  the  wildest  and 
most  ferocious  animals  <A>ej  them ;  they  give  the  command,  and  enor- 
mous serpents  crawl  at  th^  feet;  they  seize  the  asp  and  liie  vipex^ 
and  they  tear  them  in  pieces,  while  the  reptiles  dare  not  retaliate  by 
their  bite.  The  aspirant  now  hears  the  near  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
It  calls  him;  he  replies  to  its  questions ;  it  issues  its  orders  to  him ;  it 
IMtmonnces  its  oraqles,  and  yet  everything  around  him  is  inanimate, 
and  the  nearer  he  approaches  the  place  whence  the  words  seem  to  is- 
sue, the  less  he  perceives  the  cause  which  produces  them — ^the  voice 
by  which  they  reach  his  ear.  At  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  vaiilt,  inac- 
cessible to  day,  a  light  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  sun,  suddenly  breaks 
forth,  and  reveals  to  him,  even  in  the  distance,  enchanted  gardens,  and 
a  palace  whose  splendour  and  magnificence  mark  it  as  the  abode  of 
the  immortal  gods.  There  the  gods  themselves  appear  to  him,  and  by 
the  most  august  signs  reveal  to  him  their  presence.  His  eye  sees  them, 
his  ear  hears  them.  His  reason  disturbed — his  mind  distracted — his 
thoughts  absorbed  by  the  many  marvels,  abandon  him ;  and  dazzled 
with  the  sight,  and  beside  himself — ^he  adores  the  glorious  indications  of 
superhuman  power,  and  the  immediate  presence  of  the  divinity."-— 
Tom.  i.,  pp.  268-272. 

When  the  aspirant  has  thus  witnessed  many  of  the  most  striking 
wondersy  and  has  shewn  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  priest- 
hood, he  is  initiated  into  secrets  still  more  profound,  and  instruct- 
ed in  processes  still  more  mysterious  and  sublime.  These  new 
powers  over  man  and  the  elements,  are  thus  eloquently  expressed 
Dy  our  author,  as  if  he  were  himself  announcing  them  to  the  ini- 
tiated aspirant : — 

^^  Servant  of  a  Grod,  now  beneficent  and  now  avenging,  but  ever  om- 
nipotent— ^man  and  the  elements  shall  obey  thee,  lliou  shalt  astonish 
the  multitudes  by  thine  abstinence  from  food ;  and  thou  shalt  penetrate 
them  with  gratitude  for  rendering  salubrious  the  unwholesome  beverage, 
which  an  exQess  of  thirst  has  forced  them  to  accept  Thou  shalt  un- 
settle the  spirits  of  men ;  thou  shalt  plunge  them  into  animal  stupidity, 
or  into  ferocious  rage,  or  thou  shalt  make  them  forget  their  grie& ; 
thou  shalt  rouse  even  to  fiinaticism  their  boldness  and  their  docility ; 
thou  shalt  fulfil  in  vision  their  most  ardent  desires ;  and  master  of 
their  imaginations,  thou  shalt  often,  without  any  material  agent,  act 
upon  their  senses,  and  rule  over  their  will.  The  arbiter  of  their  difier- 
enees,  thou  shalt  have  no  occasion,  like  themselves,  to  examine  wit- 
nesses and  to  balance  testimonies — a  simple  proof  will  suffice  to  distin- 
guish the  innocent  and  truth-speaking  witness  from  the  guilty  person, 
and  the  peijurer,  struck  down  before  thee  by  a  painful  and  inevitable 
death.  In  their  maladies,  men  shall  implore  thine  aid,  and  at  thy 
voice  assistance  fix>m  above  shall  heal  their  diseases.  Thou  shalt  even 
rescue  fi*om  death  the  prey  which  he  has  already  seized.    Woe  be  to 
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him  who  shall  offend  thee.  Thou  shalt  strike  the  guilty  with  blind- 
ness, with  leprosy,  and  with  death ;  thou  shalt  prohibit  the  earth  from 
yielding  its  fruits ;  thou  shalt  poison  the  air  which  they  breathe ;  the 
air,  the  vapours  shall  furnish  thee  with  weapons  against  thine  ene- 
mies. The  most  terrible  of  the  elements,  fire,  shall  become  thy  slave. 
It  shall  issue  spontaneously  at  thy  command ;  it  shall  dazzle  the  si^t 
of  the  most  incredulous,  and  water  shall  not  be  able  to  extinguish  it. 
It  shall  burst  forth  terrible  like  thunder  against  thy  victims,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  it  shall  force  it  to  ingulf  them,  and 
shall  give  them  up  to  it  to  be  devoured.  The  heavens  even  shall  re- 
cognize thy  power ;  thou  shalt  predict,  either  to  gratify  or  alarm,  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  convulsions  of  the  earth.  Thou 
shalt  turn  aside  the  lightning ;  thou  shalt  make  sport  of  its  fires ;  and 
trembling  man  shall  believe  that  thou  hast  the  power  of  bringing  it 
down  upon  his  head"— Tom.  i.,  p.  272-274. 

Such  are  the  powers  with  which  magic  has  invested  its  vota- 
riesy  and  such  the  influence  which  it  has  in  every  age  exercised 
over  ignorance  and  superstition.  To  us,  however,  whom  science 
has  enlightened,  and  over  whom  a  spurious  faith  has  wielded  none 
of  its  blighting  energies,  the  illusions  and  deceptions  so  powerful- 
ly emblazoned  in  the  preceding  extracts,  will  appear  but  as  the 
results  of  mechanical  dexterity  and  scientific  skill,  or  as  the  efiPects 
of  soporific  potions  which  drown  the  senses  without  deadening 
them — of  chemical  embrocations  which  protect  the  skin,  or  of 
pungent  odours  and  penetrating  liniments  which  disturb  the 
senses,  or  act  with  energ}'  upon  the  nerves. 

In  proceeding  to  show  how  all  these  effects  have  been  produced, 
our  author  does  not  pretend  to  find  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, positive  indications  of  that  scientific  knowledge  which  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  them  requires ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  ancients  had  the  means  of  performing  the  wonders  which  they 

I)rofessed  to  perform,  and  he  therefore  supposes  that  the  know- 
edge  which  was  thus  required  has  gradually  disappeared  during 
its  transition  through  the  temple  worship  and  the  secret  societies 
to  which  it  had  been  commimicated. 

In  the  display  of  wonders  which  were  exhibited  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal aspirant,  the  motion  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  his 
rapid  transference  from  one  scene  of  the  drama  to  another,  were 
obviously  the  principal  parts  of  the  performance,  without  which 
all  the  rest  would  have  been  insufiBcient ;  and  hence  an  ingenious 
and  concealed  system  of  mechanical  locomotion  was  required. 
That  such  machines  actually  existed,  may  be  inferred,  as  M.  Sal- 
verte has  shown,  from  various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Cas- 
siodorus  defines  mechanics  as  ^^  the  science  of  constructing  mar- 
vellous machines,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reverse  the  entire  order 
of  nature.*'  Livy  informs  us,  that  in  the  disgraceful  mysteries 
which  were  denoimced  by  the  Roman  magistrates  in  the  year  186 
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liefore  Christ,  those  who  refosed  to  take  a  part  in  them  were  tied 
to  machines,  and  were  said  to  be  hurried  ofF  by  the  Gods  into  se- 
cret caves.*  The  persons  who  descended  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius  to  consnlt  the  oracles,  were  placed  at  the  entrance,  which 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  man  of  the  middle  size.  When  his 
knees  were  introduced,  he  felt  himself  dragged  inwards  with  great 
nu>idity,  and  in  addition  to  this  mechanism,  there  was  another 
which  suddenly  enlarged  the  width  of  the  entrance.  When  the 
Indian  magi  conducted  ApoUonius  into  their  temples  amid  a  sa- 
cred procession,  and  the  chanting  of  hymns,  the  earth,  which  they 
strocK,  keeping  time,  with  their  batons,  moved  like  an  agitated 
sea,  and  raised  them  to  the  height  of  two  steps,  and  then  replaced 
them  on  their  former  level.  That  such  machinery  actually  ex- 
isted, may  be  inferred  also  from  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
ancient  temples,  where  grooves  and  apertures,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  mecnanism  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Ingenious,  however,  as  these  pieces  of  scenic  mechanism  must 
have  been,  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  machinery  of  the  present  day,  contemplated  either  in  the 
vastness  of  its  power,  or  in  the  ingenuity  and  delicacy  of  its 
applications :  The  mighty  steam  engine — ^whether  we  view  it 
in  its  individual  grancteur  or  in  its  universal  dominion  over  all 
inferior  machineiy — ^must  ever  be  the  great  autocrat  of  the  me- 
chanical world.  How  wide  are  its  provinces — ^how  extensive  its 
fields  of  enterprise— how  numerous  its  subjects,  and  how  diversi- 
fied their  aims  !  Over  the  ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the  in- 
land sea  and  the  mountain  lake,  along  the  sinuous  river  and  the 
placid  stream,  it  passes  in  majestic  sweep  like  the  vapour-tailed 
comet  athwart  the  planetary  domains,  dispensing  blessings  in  its 
course,  and  gifts  yet  unrecognized  by  the  recipients  of  its  Dounty. 
The  merchant  and  the  traveller,  the  naturalist  and  the  voluntary 
ezUe,  the  philanthropist  and  the  ambassador  of  heaven,  are  borne 
with  speea  and  safety  to  the  scenes  of  their  respective  labours. 
Man  meets  man,  interchanging  the  works  of  their  hands  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil.  Antipodes,  who  have  hitherto  been  planted  with 
foot  opposite  to  foot,  now  stand  in  parallel  intercourse  and  cranio- 
lo^cal  proximity.  The  white  man  and  the  black,  the  serf  and 
the  fiieeman,  the  liberated  slave  and  his  repentant  master,  com- 
mune on  each  othei^s  sufferings  and  aspirations,  and  prepare  for 
that  reign  of  peace  which  is  gradually  evolving  from  the  mysteri- 
ous cloud  that  now  overhangs  the  nations,    r^or  are  its  labours 


*  Rapios  a  diis  homines  dici,  quoe  machinie  illigatoe  ex  oonspectu  in  abditos 
neens  abritnant  eon  esse,  qui  sunt  oonjurare,  aut  sociari  iSicinoribuB  noluerint — 
TiL  Idv.  Lib.,  xxxiT.,  cap.  13. 
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less  marvellous  and  less  beneficent  within  the  more  limited  range 
of  our  daily  interests  and  observation.  Here  it  stands  at  the  mine 
head  disembowelling  the  earth  of  its  treasures — there  delivering 
it  firom  its  superfluous  waters  or  depriving  it  of  its  deleterious  or 
explosive  atmosphere.  Here  it  has  its  fixed  abode  in  the  factoiy, 
giving  life  and  motion  to  the  various  combinations  of  art  which 
prepare  for  our  use  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life — ^there  it 
takes  its  locomotive  flight  along  our  pathways  of  iron,  shortening 
time  and  space,  and  uniting  in  one  brotherhood  the  most  distant 
and  dissevered  members  of  the  commonwealth.  Wherever,  in- 
deed, its  throne  is  reared  it  exercises  a  beneficent  sovereignty, 
feeding  and  clothing  man — subjugating  the  material  world  to  ms 
use,  and  summoning  aJl  his  inteUectuiJ  powers  to  make  new  de- 
mands  upon  its  liberahty,  and  draw  new  prizes  horn,  its  treasure 
house. 

In  the  budget  of  wonders  which  the  ancient  priests  opened  to 
the  astoimdea  neophytes,  the  phenomena  of  sound  performed 
an  effective  part.  The  roars  of  thunder  were  supposed  to 
precede  the  approach  of  the  gods,  or  to  accompanv  the  re- 
sponses of  their  oracles.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  labyrinths 
of  Egypt  contained  several  palaces  so  constructed  that  when 
the  doors  were  opened  the  loudest  peals  of  thunder  were  re- 
verberated from  its  walls.  The  sweet  sounds  which  at  another 
time  ravished  the  ears  of  the  aspirant,  issued  from  metallic  rods 
or  other  acoustic  instruments  placed  behind  the  wainscot  of  the 
temple,  and,  in  Salverte's  opinion,  the  sounds  of  human  voices 
were  produced  by  hydraulic  organs,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  In  the  treatise  on  rivers  and  mountains,  ascribed 
to  Pausanias,  we  are  told  that  a  marvellous  stone  was  placed  as  a 
sentinel  at  the  entrance  to  a  treasury,  and  that  robbers  were 
scared  away  by  the  trumpet  accent  which  it  sent  forth.  Minera- 
logy presents  us  with  several  stones  which  have  the  property  of 
resonance,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  of  this  description  was 
so  suspended  as  to  be  struck  by  a  metallic  projection  when  the 
external  door  of  the  treasury  was  opened.  Strong  boxes,  or 
safes  as  they  are  called,  have  been  made  in  modem  times  which 
emitted  sounds  to  alarm  their  owners  when  broken  into  surrepti- 
tiously ;*  and  we  have  seen  similar  boxes  which,  when  opened  by 
a  fidse  key,  throw  out  a  battery  of  cannon  and  shoot  the  intruder. 
The  clinkstone  indicates  by  its  very  name  its  sonorous  qualities. 
The  red  granite  of  the  Thebaid  in  Egypt  possesses  similar  pro- 
perties, and  so  musical  are  the  granitic  rocks  on  the  banks  of^the 


*  M.  Salverte  states  that  Louis  XV.  possessed  one  of  these,  and  that  Napoleon 
was  offered  one  at  Vienna  in  1809. 
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Orinoco  that  their  sounds  are  ascribed  to  witchcraft  by  the  natives^ 
while  the  stones  themselves  are  called  by  the  missionaries  loxae 
de  musica.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  Mawe,  informs  us  that  there 
are  large  blocks  of  basaU  in  Brasil  which  emit  very  clear  sounds 
when  struck,  and  hence  this  property  of  particular  stones  has 
induced  the  Chinese  to  employ  them  in  the  fabrication  of  musical 
instruments.  Within  the  last  few  years,  indeed,  an  artizan  in 
Keswick  has  exhibited  in  many  parts  of  the  island  a  piano  en- 
tirely composed  of  slabs  of  rock,  upon  which  diiBcult  pieces  of 
music  are  performed. 

Among  the  acoustic  wonders  of  the  ancients  were  the  magical 
effects  produced  by  ventriloq uism.  Children  were  made  to  speak 
at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  and  statues,  animals,  and  trees  ap- 
propriated the  words  which  issued  fix)m  the  closed  lips  of  the  ven- 
triloquist. The  apparatus  called  the  Invisible  Girl~sai  invention 
of  modem  times,  in  which  questions  are  received  and  answered 
by  the  mouth  of  a  suspended  trumpet,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
deceptions.  The  speakina  heads  of  the  ancients  contained  the 
termination  of  tubes  which  communicated  with  living  orators 
concealed  either  behind  them  or  at  a  distance.  The  speaking 
head  of  Orpheus,  of  such  celebrity  among  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, uttered  in  this  manner  its  oracidar  responses  at  Lesbos. 
The  head  of  the  Sage  Mimer,  which  the  Scanoinavian  magician 
Odin  encased  in  gold,  gave  forth  its  responses  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  divine  revelation.  Pope  Gerbert  constructed  a  speaking 
head  of  brass  about  a.d.  1000 ;  and  Albertus  Magnus  completed 
another  which  not  only  moved  but  spoke.  Lucian  informs  us 
that  the  statue  of  Esculapius  was  made  to  speak  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  voice  from  behind,  through  the  gullet  of  a  crane  to  the 
mouth  of  the  figure.  An  examination  c?  the  statues  found  at 
Alexandria,  indicated  the  same  process ;  and  when  the  wooden 
head  spoke  through  a  speaking  trumpet  at  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
a  popish  priest,  to  whose  tongue  it  owed  its  efficacy,  was  found 
concealed  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 

Our  limits  wiU  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  granite  statue  of  Memnon  in  Egyrpt.  Sir  A.  Smith, 
an  English  traveller,  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  issuing  firom  it 
in  the  morning ;  and  while  others  ascribe  them  to  the  same  cause 
as  the  sotrnds  in  granite  rocks,  M.  Salverte  regards  them  as  wholly 
artificial,  and  the  work  of  Eg}rptian  priestcrsux ;  and  he  contrives 
a  complicated  apparatus  of  lenses,  levers,  and  hammers,  by  which 
he  supposes  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  the  prime  mover,  pro- 
duces the  marvellous  sounds.  Akenside,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Ima^nation,  has  also  alluded  to  a  mechanism  of  strings  put  in 
motion  by  the  solar  beams. 
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For  as  old  Memnon's  image  long  renown'd 
By  &bling  Nilas,  to  the  quivering  touch 
Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Concealing,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains.  Book  i.,  p.  109. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  acoustic  wanders  which  the 
natural  world  presents  to  us  is  the  Jebel  Narkous,  or  the  '^  Moun- 
tain of  the  Bell/'  a  low  sandy  hill  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinaiy  in  Arabia  Petr^aas  which  gives  out  sounds  varying  from  that 
of  a  humming  top  to  thunder,  wnile  the  sand,  eitber  from  natural 
or  artificial  causes,  descends  its  sloping  flanks.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed in  our  own  times  by  M-  Seetzen,  a  German  traveller,  and 
also  by  Mr  Gray  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  but  as  their 
descriptions  have  been  already  published  in  different  English 
works*  we  shall  not  again  refer  to  them.  A  more  recent  travel- 
ler, Lieut.  Wellstedtt  of  the  Indian  navy,  who,  while  surveying 
a  portion  of  the  Red  Sea  in  1830,  visited  this  celebrated  moun- 
tam,  and  with  whom  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
upon  the  subject,  has  given  the  following  description  of  its  acoustic 
properties : — 

''  Jebel  Narkous  forms  one  of  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3^  miles  from  the  beach,  to  which  a  sandy  plain,  extending 
with  a  gentle  rise  to  their  base,  connects  them.  Its  height,  about  400 
feet,  as  well  as  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  light  coloured 
friable  sandstone,  is  about  the  same  a«  the  rest  of  the  chain  ;  but  an 
inclined  plain  of  almost  impalpable  sand  rises  at  an  angle  of  40°  with 
the  horizon,  and  is  bounded  by  a  semi-circle  of  rocks,  presenting 
broken,  abrupt,  and  pinnacled  forms,  and  extending  to  the  base  of  this 
remarkable  lull.  Although  their  shape  and  arrangement  in  sopie  re- 
spects may  be  said  to  resemble  a  whispering  gallery,  yet  I  determined 
by  experiment  that  their  irregular  surface  renders  them  but  ill  adapted 
to  the  production  of  an  echo.  Seated  on  a  rock  at  the  base  of  the  dop- 
ing eminence,  I  directed  one  of  the  Bedowins  to  ascend,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  reached  some  distance  that  I  perceived  the  sand  in  motion 
rolling  down  the  hill  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  It  did  not,  however, 
descend  in  one  continued  stream,  but  as  the  Arab  scrambled  upwards  it 
spread  out  laterally,  and  upwards,  qntil  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  was  in  motion.  At  their  commencement  the  sounds  might  be 
compared  to  the  faint  strains  of  an  Eolian  harp  when  its  strings  first 
catch  the  breeze ;  as  the  sand  became  more  violently  agitated  by  the 
increased  velocity  of  the  descent,  the  noise  more  nearly  resemhled  that 
produced  by  drawing  the  moistened  fingers  over  glass.  As  it  reached 
the  base  the  reverberations  attained  l£e  loudness  of  distant  thunder. 


*  Brewster's  Letten  on  Natural  Magxc^  Letter  ix. ;  and  the  Edinhurgk  Journal 
ofSewneej  No.  xi.,  p.  53,  and  No.  xiii.  p.  51. 
f  TraveU  in  Arabia.    Vol.  ii.,ehap.  2,  p.  23-25.    London^  1838 
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caofflxig  the  rock  on  which  we  were  seated  to  vibrate ;  and  our  camels, 
animala  not  easily  frightened,  became  so  alarmed  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty their  drivers  could  restrain  ihem."-^Yol,  ii,,  p.  28. 

In  continuing  his  observations,  Lieutenant  Wellstedt  remarked 
that  the  noise  cud  not  issne  alike  from  every  part  of  the  hill.  The 
loudest  was  produced  by  disturbing  the  sand  on  the  north  side, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  base,  and  about  ten  from  the  rocks 
which  bound  it  in  that  direction.  The  sounds  fell  quicker  on  the 
ear  at  one  time,  and  were  prolong^  at  another,  apparently  de- 
pending on  the  velocity  with  which  the  Bedowm  descended. 
The  sounds  are  said  to  have  an  inconceivably  melancholy  effect, 
and  the  tradition  given  by  Burckhardt  that  the  bells  of  the  con- 
vent were  heard  here,  was  often  repeated  by  the  Arabs  to  Lieu- 
tenant WeUstedt. 

Our  author  visited  the  Jebel  Narkous  on  two  other  occasions. 
The  first  time  the  sounds  were  barely  audible,  and  rain  having 
fiallen  before  his  second  visit,  the  sur&oe  of  the  sand  was  so  con- 
solidated by  the  moisture  that  they  could  not  be  produced  at  all. 
Hence  Lieutenant  Wellstedt  ascribed  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riosity at  his* third  visit  to  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  sand,  and 
consequently  to  the  larger  quantities  that  rolled  down  the  slope. 
The  same  sounds,  he  found,  were  produced  when  the  wind  was 
sufficiently  high  to  set  the  sand  in  motion.  He  does  not  venture 
to  explain  this  phenomenon ;  but  he  rejects  without  hesitation  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  the  effects  are  originated  by 
tins  sand  falling  into  cavities,  '^  because  sounds  thus  produced 
would  be  dull,  and  wholly  deficient  in  the  vibrations  he  has  no- 
ticed.'' 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  pronounced  the  phenomena  of  El  Nar- 
kous, as  described  by  Seetzen  and  Gray,  to  be  a  very  surprising 
one,  and  to  him  ^^  utterly  inexplicable,"  and  we  should  doubtless 
have  found  ourselves  in  the  same  dilemma  had  we  not  perused  the 
narrative  of  Lieutenant  Wellstedt,  and  become  acquainted  with 
an  analogous  phenomenon  recently  observed  in  our  own  country 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller. 

This  able  geologist  and  accurate  observer,  when  visiting  in 
the  course  of  Eut  summer,  the  interesting  island  of  Eigg,  in  the 
Hebrides,  observed  that  a  musical  sound  was  produced  while  he 
walked  over  the  white  dry  sand  which  forms  the  sea  beach  of  the 
island.  At  each  step  the  sand  was  driven  from  his  foot  print,  and 
the  noise  was  simultaneous  with  the  scattering  of  the  sand.  We 
have  here,  therefore,  the  phenomenon  in  its  simple  state,  disem- 
barrassed from  reflecting  rocks,  from  a  hard  bed  beneath,  and  from 
cracks  and  cavities  that  might  be  supposed  to  admit  the  sand,  and 
indicating  as  its  cause  either  the  accumulated  vibrations  of  the 
air  when  struck  by  the  driven  sand,  or  the  accumulated  sounds 
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occasioned  by  the  mutual  impact  of  the  particles  of  sand  a^mrt 
each  other.  K  a  musket  ball  passing  tnrongh  the  air  emits  a 
whistUng  note,  each  individual  particfe  of  sand  must  do  the  same, 
however  faint  be  the  note  which  it  yields,  and  the  accumulation 
of  these  infinitesimal  vibrations  must  constitute  an  audible 
sound,  varying  with  the  number  and  velocity  of  the  moving 
particles.  In  like  manner,  if  two  pktes  of  sQex  or  quartz,  which 
are  but  larse  crystals  of  sand*  five  out  a  musical  sound  when 
mutuaUy  .Sc^ihe  impact  o7<Sli»ion  of  two  minute  cryKtab  or 
particles  of  sand  must  do  the  same,  in  however  mfienor  a  decree, 
and  the  union  of  all  these  sounds,  though  sinfdy  imperceptible, 
may  constitute  the  musical  notes  of  the  Bell  Mountain  or  the 
lesser  sounds  of  the  trodden  searbeach  of  Eigg* 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  those  prodigies  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  optical  combinations.  This  class  of  wonders  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  any  of  those  which  have  a  purely  scientific 
origin.  As  the  science  of  optics  deals  especially  with  images  either 
of  animate  or  inanimate  oojects  which  csax  be  diminished  or  en- 
larged, multiplied  or  inverted,  thrown  upon  smoke,  into  the  air,  or 
upon  Uie  ground,  or  upon  the  walls  or  ceiling  of  an  apartment, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  magician  may  apply  these  resources  in  ef- 
fecting the  most  extraonhnary  exhibitions.  It  is  to  the  eye,  ren- 
dered sensitive  or  faithless  by  fear,  or  even  when  in  the  lull  pos- 
session of  its  powers  of  scrutiny  and  detection,  that  the  spectres 
and  apparitions  which  form  the  staple  of  the  supernatural,  inva- 
riably present  themselves.  The.illusions  of  the  ear  we  may  ques- 
tion ;  and  even  those  of  the  taste,  the  touch,  and  the  smell,  may 
be  liable  to  suspicion ;  but  we  never  doubt  the  existence  of  what 
stands  fully  before  us,  whether  it  appeals  to  our  individual  obser- 
vation, or  to  the  concurring  senses  of  our  associates. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  ancients  used  mirrors  of  silver, 
steel,  and  of  speculum  metal,  composed  of  copper  and  tin.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  that  minors  ot  glass  were  manu- 
factured at  Sidon,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
possessed  the  art  of  increasing  the  reflective  power  of  their  pos- 
terior surface ;  and  therefore  they  could  be  used  only  when  a 
very  feint  image  wa«  required,  or  when  the  person  or  object  was 
highly  illuminated.  Aulus  Gellius  has  mentioned  another  kind 
of  mirror  which,  though  it  gave  distinct  imi^^  in  one  place,  lost 
its  power  of  reflexion,  or  rather  of  forming  images^  when  carried 
to  another  place  {aUanvm  transUUum).  M.  Salverte  regaids  this 
property  as  either  the  result  of  slight  of  hand,  or  of  ^^  semething 
analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  pobrized  light,  which  ceases  to  be 
reflected  when  it  falls  at  a  certun  angle  upon  a  reflecting  body." 
The  last  of  these  suppositions  is  clearly  inadmissible,  and  without 
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having  recourse  to  the  magician's  wand^  we  may  deprive  any 
mirror  of  its  reflective  power^  by  merely  breathing  upon  it,  or 
conveying  to  it  a  fihn  of  vapour  which  will  disappear  quickly  or 
slowly,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  mirror,  or  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  placed. 

With  mirrors  and  specula  for  his  utensils,  the  magician  is  pre- 
pared for  the  most  supernatural  exhibitions.  The  ancients  nad 
particular  places  (Nekyomantion)  specially  consecrated  to  the  rais- 
ukff  of  the  dead,  and  tne  apparition  of  their  images  or  shades. 
These  were  images  either  formed  on  the  wall,  or  any  white  around, 
and  were  generally  dumb  representations,  unless  when  me  ven- 
triloquist added  his  science  to  perfect  the  illusion.  Sometimes 
they  were  formed  on  the  wreaths  or  clouds  of  smoke  which  rose 
from  the  burning  incense.  The  objects  from  which  these  optical 
pictures  were  obtained,  were  either  painted  likenesses,  or  busts, 
or  they  might  be  living  persons  themselves,  dressed  and  painted 
so  as  to  resemble  the  god  or  the  hero  who  was  to  be  summoned 
from  his  retreat.  In  one  of  these  magical  abodes.  Homer  makes 
Ulysses  converse  with  his  friends  raised  from  the  dead,  and  a 
crowd  of  apparitions  and  a  frightful  noise  interrupt  the  conversa- 
tion. We  are  informed  by  Jamblichus  that  tne  gods,  when 
evoked  by  the  magician,  appeared  among  the  vapours  disenoiged 
from  the  fire;  and  when  the  statue  of  Hecate  was  mi^e  to 
laugh  amid  tiie  smoke  of  burning  incense,  it  was  probably 
the  image  of  a  living  person  wearing  the  sorcerei^s  costume. 
But  even  this  supposition  is  not  necessary.  The  resources  of  the 
magician  might  enable  him  to  dispense  with  his  laughing  friend : 
The  grave  image  of  the  grave  statue  of  Hecate  might  have  been 

auickly  leplat^  by  a  laughing  image  from  a  lauding  statue  of 
ie  same  personage. 
But  the  same,  and  even  more  astonishing  effects,  mid^t  be 
produced  by  simpler  means.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  IHivid  Brew- 
ster, at  the  British  Amociation  at  York,  that  the  rigid  features 
of  a  white  bust  might  be  made  to  move  and  vary  their  expression, 
sometimes  smiling  and  sometimes  frowning,  by  moving  rapidly 
in  front  of  the  bust  a  bright  li^ht,  so  as  to  make  the  hghts  and 
shadows  take  every  possible  direction,  and  various  degrees  of 
intensily.  Hence,  if  such  a  bust  is  placed  before  a  concave  mir- 
ror, its  image,  like  that  of  Hecate,  may  be  made  to  do  more  than 
smile  when  it  is  cast  upon  the  smoky  wreaths.^ 

The  employment  of  phantasmagoric  exhibitions  by  the  ancients 
is  clearly  mdicated  by  Damasdus,  in  his  account  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  Osiris  by  the  Alexandrian  priests.  ^  There  ^peared," 
says  he,  ^  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  a  mass  of  lighl^  which 
seemed  at  first  very  remote.  It  transformed  itself,  while  contract- 
ing its  dimensions,  into  a  face  evidently  divine  and  supernatural. 
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with  a  severe  sspecty  yet  blended  with  gentleness,  and  extremely 
beautiAil."  This  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  figares  of 
the  modem  phantasmagoria^  produced  by  mirrors  or  lenses,  rise 
out  of  the  luminous  imajze,  when  put  out  of  focus. 

The  celebrated  feat  of  modem  necrcAnancy  described  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  in  which  he  himself  was  an  actor,  though  per- 
plexed with  imnecessaiy  and  misleading  details,  was  clearly  the 
work  of  a  magic  lantern  which  threw  me  pictures  of  gods  and 
demons  upon  the  vrreaths  of  smoke,  while  the  spectators  were 
stupefied  or  intoxicated  with  noisome  or  exciting  odours,  which 
increased  their  liability  to  deception,  if  they  did  not  add  the  phan- 
tasms of  the  imagination  to  the  crowd  of  apparitions  with  which 
they  were  previously  encircled. 

Mirrors  of  a  kind  different  from  any  of  those  we  have  described, 
and  acting  upon  a  different  principle,  may  have  been  used  by  the 
ancients.  A  mirror  of  this  kind  was,  aoout  15  years  ago,  sent 
to  India  from  China,  where  they  were  very  uncommon.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a  Dutch  ship  bam  Japan  several 
years  before,  and  to  have  excited  general  notice.  One  of  these 
mirrors,  which  was  described  to  us  by  George  Swinton,  Esq., 
was  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  copper  and  tin.  On  the 
back  of  it  there  is  stamped  in  relief  certain  circles  with  a  kind  of 
Grecian  border.  Its  poushed  face  is  so  convex  as  to  give  an  image 
of  the  human  face  half  its  natural  size,  and  when  it  was  made  to 
reflect  from  that  surface  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  a  white  ground, 
the  image  of  the  circles  with  the  Grecian  border,  as  stamped  upon 
the  back  was  distinctly  seen  in  the  luminous  area  on  the  white 
ground.  On  the  back  of  another  mirror  was  a  dragon,  the  image 
of  which  was,  in  like  manner,  reflected  from  the  polished  sioe. 
This  is  doubtless  a  very  magical  result,  and  the  instrument  which 
produces  it  might  be  made  a  fertile  source  of  deception.  There 
IS  here  no  object  to  be  concealed.  The  elements  ot  deception  all 
lie  within  the  mirror  itself,  and  the  apparition  requires  only  a 
strong  light  to  be  evoked.  Like  the  ablest  conjurers,  the  artist 
has  contrived  to  make  the  observer  deceive  himself—- the  most 
insurmountable  of  all  kinds  of  deception.  The  figures  stamped 
on  the  back  are  the  source  of  this  self-deception.  The  picture 
in  the  luminous  area  is  not  an  image  of  the  figures  on  the 
back,  and  has  no  connexion  with  them  whatever,  excepting  in 
their  resemblance.  The  figures  on  the  back  are  merely  a  copy  of 
a  concealed  picture  which  is  somehow  or  other  formed  or  impressed 
in  the  polished  surface  which  reflects  it.  llie  figure  of  the 
dragon,  for  example,  may  be  delineated  in  shallow  lines  on  the 
surSice  of  the  mirror  previous  to  its  being  polished ;  or  it  may  be 
eaten  out  by  a  diluted  acid,  so  as  to  remove  only  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  metal.    The  surface  must  then  be  polished  upon 
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clothy  which  will  polish  the  slightly  depressed  parts  of  the  metal 
as  highly  as  the  rest,  so  that  the  picture  of  the  dra^n  will  be 
wholly  invisihle  to  the  eye.  A  curious  example  of  tms  may  be 
seen  m  highly  polished  gdt  buttons,  upon  which  no  figure  what- 
ever can  be  seen  by  the  most  carefal  examination,  and  yet  when 
they  are  made  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  held  close  to  them,  they  sive  a  beautiful  geome- 
trical figure,  with  ten  rays  issuing  firom  the  centre,  and  termin- 
ating in  a  luminous  rim.  K,  in  place  of  the  sun  or  candle,  we 
were  to  use  a  small  bright  luminous  point,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ^snte  iriven  by  the  Chinese  mirror  and  the  button  would  be 

A  similar  illusion  might  be  produced  by  drawing  a  figure  with 
weak  gum  water  upon  me  surface  of  a  convex  mirror.  The  thin 
film  m  gum  thus  aeposited  on  the  outline  or  details  of  the  figure 
would  not  be  visible  in  dispersed  day  light,  but  when  made  to 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  those  of  a  divergent  pencil,  would 
be  beautifully  displayed  by  the  lines  and  tints  occasioned  by  the 
diffiraction  o^  light,  or  the  interference  of  the  rays  passing  through 
the  film  with  those  which  pass  by  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  enchanted  gardens  and  magnificent 
palaces,  the  residence  of  the  gods,  which  were  exhibited  during  the 
mitiation  of  his  aspirant,  M.  Salverte  supposes  that  a  method  simi- 
lar to  that  used  in  the  diorama  was  employed.  In  this  beautifiil 
invention  a  fine  painting,  visible  only  by  transmitted  light,  rises 
into  existence  during  the  disappearance  of  another  on  the  same 
canvass,  visible  only  oy  reflected  light.  In  this  manner  a  cathe- 
dral, perfect  in  all  its  parts,  gradually  passes  into  one  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  splendid  abbey  of  Notre  I)ame,  at  first  illuminated 
by  the  setting  sun,  graduaUy  passes  through  its  difierent  phases 
after  sunset,  till  its  interior  is  illuminated  with  artificial  lights, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  completes  the  mid- 
ni^t  representation  of  the  scene. 

The  dissolving  viewSy  another  beautiftd  optical  combination  of 
the  present  day,  but  which  was  not  known  when  M.  Salverte 
wrote,  would  have  been,  or  perhaps  was,  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
ancient  mysteries.  By  means  of  two  magic  lanterns,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  summer  representation,  and  m  another  the  winter 
representation  of  the  same  landscape,  the  one  is  made  to  pass 
into  the  other  with  a  beauty  and  effect  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced,  though  less  per- 
fectiy,  by  mirrors,  so  that  the  ancients  might  have  effected  any 
metamorphosis  they  chose  by  such  an  apparatus ;  they  might  have 


See  Loudou  amd  Ediubmr^  PkUo$oj^ieal  Afa4jazinr,  VoL  i^  p.  4  38.    Dec.  1832. 
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thus  snmmoned  the  dead  man  from  his  grave,  or  ^ven  to  the 
pallid  corpse  both  life  and  motion. 

Another  optical  apparatus  which  we  believe  has  not  vet  been 
made  an  instniment  of  imposture,  might  be  made  available  by  the 
skilfnl  conjurer.  Could  we  alter  the  focal  length  of  a  large  concave 
mirror,  we  might  make  the  image  of  a  statue  or  a  living  object 
move  or  walk  oackwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  or  througn  a 
lengthened  wreath  or  a  series  of  contiguous  clouds  of  smoke 
suited  to  its  reception.  Now  Buffon  has  actually  taught  us  how 
to  bend  a  large  nat  plate  of  glass  into  a  concave  mirror.  He  took 
glass  plates  two  or  tnree  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  a  screw 
acting  upon  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  he  bent  it 
by  mechanical  pressure  into  different  degrees  of  concavity.  He 
improved  upon  this  idea  by  making  the  glass  plate  a  part  of  an 
air-tight  drum,  and  by  exhausting  the  air  with  an  air-pump,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  the  glass  into  a  concave  form. 
He  next  proposed  to  grind  the  central  part  of  the  plate  into  the 
shape  of  a  small  convex  lens,*  and  in  its  focus  to  place  a  sul- 
phur match,  so  that  when  the  plate  was  directed  to  the  sun,  his 
rays,  concentrated  by  the  lens,  would  inflame  the  match,  produce 
an  absorption  of  the  air,  and  consequently  a  vacuum.  In  this 
way  Bunon  produced  mirrors  whose  shortest  focal  length  was  25 
feet ;  but  M.  Zeiher  of  St.  Petersburgh,  by  adopting  a  better 
process,  succeeded  in  bending  a  Venetian  plate  or  glass,  2  lines 
thick  and  20  KUnland  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  have  a  focal 
length  of  15  feet.  He  did  this  by  placing  a  bar  of  iron  across 
the  centre  of  the  plate  when  placea  in  a  ring.  The  plate  was 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  thin  bar  of  iron  stretched  across  it,  and  hav- 
ing a  female  screw  in  the  centre.  This  thin  bar  was  then  pressed 
against  the  glass  by  a  screw  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
cross  bar  and  working  in  the  female  screw.  An  apparatus  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Buffon  has,  we  understand,  been  lately  constructed 
by  our  ingenious  countryman  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  produces  the 
vacuum  by  simply  sucking  out  the  air  from  behind  the  plate  of 
glass. 

But  of  all  the  wonders  of  modem  science  the  art  of  Photography 
furnishes  us  with  the  most  striking.  Beyond  the  violet  extremity 
of  the  solar  spectrum  there  exist  certain  invisible  rays  which, 
though  not  appreciable  by  their  incidence  on  the  human  retina, 
have  yet  the  power  of  exercising  a  chemical  action  upon  a  Da- 
guerreotype plate  or  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  rendered  sensitive  by 
the  Calotype  process  or  Mr.  Talbot.    It  these  rays,  as  suggested 


*  It  is  BinguUr  that  BufTon  did  uot  think  of  the  simpler  method  of  cementing  a 
lens  ou  tlie  centre  of  tlie  plate. 
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by  Mr.  Talbot,  were  introduced  into  a  dark  apartment  so  as  to 
fall  upon  the  persons  and  objects  which  it  contained,  the  sharpest 
eye  within  would  descry  nothing  athwart  the  thick  darkness  which 
sorrounded  it.  But  if  a  camera,  furnished  with  the  sensitive 
retina  of  an  iodised  plate,  or  a  sheet  of  calot jpe  paper,  were  directed 
to  the  party  in  the  room,  it  would,  in  a  tew  seconds,  take  their 

Srtraits,  record  their  passions,  and  reveal  their  deeds.  Were  this 
rk  abode  the  locaUty  of  crime,  and  the  shroud  of  night  the  cover 
of  the  criminal,  the  blank  vet  preenant  tablet  would  surrender  to 
the  astonished  sage  its  embosomea  phantoms — the  murderer  and 
his  bleeding  victim. 

Nor  is  tms  the  only  contribution  which  the  photogenic  art  has 
made  to  natural  mapc  Professor  Moser  of  Konigsberg  has  dis- 
covered that  aU  bodies,  even  in  the  dark,  throw  out  invisible  rays, 
and  that  these  bodies,  when  placed  at  a  small  distance  from, 
polished  surfaces  of  all  kinds,  depict  themselves  upon  such  surfaces 
m  forms  which  remain  invisible  till  they  are  devdoped  by  ^e 
human  breath,  or  by  the  vapours  of  mercury  or  iodine.  Even  if 
the  sun's  image  is  made  to  pass  over  a  plate  of  glass,  the  light 
tread  of  its  rays  will  leave  behind  it  an  invisible  track  which 
the  human  breath  will  instantly  reveal.  Had  the  gigantic  bird 
which,  in  the  primseval  age,  left  its  footprints  upon  the  now  indu- 
rated sea  beacn  as  a  stereoQrpe  of  its  existence  and  its  character 
— ^had  that  bird  marched  over  a  surfoce  cS  glass  without  leaving 
any  visible  trace  of  its  path,  and  had  that  sur£u;e  been  exempted 
firom  other  agencies,  the  breath  of  the  modem  geologist  would 
have  revealed,  upon  the  vitreous  pavement,  the  footprint  and  the 
stride  of  the  f^tnered  odossus. 

But  while  visible  objects  thus  leave  behind  them  invisible  phan- 
toms, which  may  at  any  time  be  summoned  into  view,  nwieible 
c^jects  may  also  impress,  or  leave  behind  them,  visible  and  per- 
sistent images.  This  portraiture  of  the  unseen  and  the  unknown 
may  be  mme  upon  sur&ces  with  which  the  objects  neither  are, 
nor  have  been,  m  contact;  and  even  in  our  ver^  dwellings  mav 
this  transmigration  of  forms,  like  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 
surprise  or  uarm  us. 

ft  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers,  and  we  have  more 
than  once  seen  it,  that  a  plastered  ceiling  sometimes  exhibits  upon 
its  surfoce  the  forms  of  the  joists  by  which  it  is  suspended*  The 
plaster  immediately  beneatn  the  beams  dries  less  (juickly  than 
what  is  between  them,  and  admits  more  freely  into  its  pores  the 
finely  attenuated  matter  which  the  occasional  smoke  of  the  fire- 
place conveys.  Were  the  ma^cian,  therefore,  to  construct  the 
ceiling  of  his  closet  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  his  purposes,  and 
place  on  its  upper  side,  in  the  apartment  above,  either  a  skeleton 
or  its  imitation,  the  smoke  of  nis  incense,  or  the  wreaths  from 
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his  hookah,  would  soon  display,  on  the  whitened  surface  beneath, 
the  hideous  osteology  which  it  conceals.  By  the  exhalations  thus 
modelled  and  iSxed,  through  a  physical  agency,  in  which  nature 
herself  is  the  magician,  the  forms  of  thin^  secreted  mi^ht  become 
manifest,  and  deeds  of  darkness  revealed,  which  had  oaffled  the 
most  eager  search.  Had  the  lady  of  the  Misletoe-bough  concealed 
herself  above  such  a  roof  instead  of  in  the  ^^  old  oaken  chest,"  the 
mystery  of  her  melancholy  fate  might  have  been  more  quickly 
revealed. 

Our  narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  wonders 
which  the  ancient  magicians  derived  from  the  science  of  hydro- 
statics* The  magic  cup  of  Tantalus,  which  he  could  never  drink 
though  the  beverage  rose  to  his  lips ;  the  fountain  in  the  Island 
of  Andros,  which  mscharged  wine  for  seven  days,  and  water  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  fountain  of  oil  which  burst  out  to 
welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  frx)m  the  Sicilian  war ;  the  empty 
urns  which,  at  the  annual  feast  of  Bacchus,  filled  themselves  with 
wine,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  strangers ;  the  glass 
tomb  of  Belus  which,  after  being  emptied  by  Xerxes,  would  never 
again  be  filled ;  the  weeping  statues  of  the  ancients,  and  the  weep- 
ing virgin  of  modem  times,  whose  tears  were  uncourteously 
stopped  by  Peter  the  Great  when  he  discovered  the  trick ;  and 
the  perpetual  lamps  of  the  ancient  temples, — were  all  the  obvious 
efiects  of  hydrostatical  pressure. 

The  ascending  vapour  of  fluids,  as  well  as  their  downward  ten- 
dencTy  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  superstition.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  the  architect  of  Justinian,  bein^  desirous  to  play  a  trick 
to  the  orator  Zeno,  his  neighbour  and  his  enemy,  conducted 
steam  in  leathern  tubes  from  concealed  boilers,  and  made  them 
pass  through  the  partition  wall  to  beneath  the  beams  which 
supported  the  ceiling  of  Zeno's  house.  When  the  cauldrons  were 
maae  to  boil,  the  ceilings  shook  as  if  they  had  been  shaken  by  an 
earthquake.*  Another  example  of  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purposes  of  imposture  is  given  by  Tolhus.t  History  informs 
us  tnat  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  Bustericj  the  god  of  the 
ancient  Teutons  sometimes  exhibited  his  displeasure  by  a  clap  of 
thunder,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  doud  that  filled  the  sacred 
precincts.  The  image  of  the  sod  was  made  of  metal,  and  the 
nead,  which  was  houow,  contamed  an  amphora  (nine  English 
gallons)  of  water.  Wedges  of  wood  shut  up  the  apertures  at  the 
mouth  and  eyes,  while  burning  coals,  artfully  placed  in  a  cavity 
of  the  head,  gnulually  heated  the  liquid.  In  a  short  time  the 
generated  steam  forced  out  the  wedges  with  a  loud  noise^  and  then 


*  AgathiM,  De  rehiu  getlit  JuHiniani,    Lib.  v.,  cap.  4. 
f  Tollii|  Ej'ittoiai  Itinti-aruF.  p.  34. 
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escaped  violently  in  three  jets,  raising  a  thick  cloud  between  the 
god  and  his  astonished  worshippers.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
monks  availed  themselves  of  this  invention,  and  the  steam  bust 
was  put  in  reonisition  even  before  Christian  worshippers. 

Although  Ohemistiy,  as  a  science,  was  scarcely  Known  to  the 
ancients,  Siere  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  processes  which  were  made  available  in  their  temples.  In 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  more  recent  times,  when  the  alchymists 
formed  a  powedU  community  of  impostors,  the  transmutations 
of  chemistiy  became  valuable  elements  of  magic.  A  process  for 
imitating  blood  performed  high  functions  even  in  the  Christian 
temple,  and  when  this  pabulum  of  life  was  seen  to  boil  upon  the 
altar  and  in  the  urn,  disasters,  both  individual  and  national, 
were  portended.  Even  in  Provence,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  a  worshipper  approached  the  statue  of  one  of  the  principal 
saints,  his  coagulated  blood,  contained  in  a  phial  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  it,  became  liquid,  and  suddenly  boiled,  isor  has  this 
imposture  ceased  to  be  produced  in  our  own  times.  In  Italy  it 
was  universally  exhibitea  at  a  public  ceremony,  where  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  which  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  dry 
state  for  ages,  liquified  itself  spontaneously,  and  rose  and  boiled  at 
the  top  of  the  vessel  which  contained  it.  After  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Italy,  the  trick  ceased  to  be  performed ;  but  we  have  been 
told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  it,  that  it  has  been  again  intro- 
duced, and  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the  lying  miracles  of 
anticluristian  Home.*  M.  Salverte  inrorms  us  that  this  blood  of 
the  saints  is  made  by  reddening  sulphuric  ether  with  alkanet 
root,  and  then  saturating  the  liquid  with  spermaceti.  This  pre- 
paration will  remain  fixed  at  a  temperature  of  10''  cent,  above 
neesdng,  and  melts  and  boils  at  20"*,  a  temperature  to  which  it 
can  be  raised  by  holding  the  phial  for  some  time  in  the  hand. 

Li  the  story  of  Nessus  and  Dejanira,  M.  Salverte  has  found 
another  example  of  the  chemical  sorcery  of  the  ancients.  When 
Hercules  was  about  to  offer  sacrifices  to  iTupiter,  he  required  a 
dress  proper  for  the  occasion.  His  wife  Dejanira  sent  him  a 
poisoned  tunic,  which  she  had  received  from  Nessus,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  put  it  on,  than  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  dis- 
temper of  which  he  perished.  According  to  Sophocles,  this  gar- 
ment had  been  smesured  by  Dejanira  herself  witii  what  has  been 
called  the  blood  of  Nes^uty  whom  Herctdes  had  slain.    Venus 


*  In  eiHiflrimtion  of  thifl,  we  may  sttte  that  Mr.  Waterton,  (the  celebrated  nata- 
raliaty  who  distingaiahed  himself  by  riding  upon  a  crocodile,)  when  at  Naplee, 
kiaeed/e0  tme$f  in  the  course  of  five  hours,  a  bottle  containing  the  solid  blood  of 
St  Janoarini^  uid  ngurded  all  his  adventures  as  utterly  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared with  this  aet  of  his  life ! 
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gave  her  a  phial  of  the  liquor,  instructed  her  to  keep  it  in  the 
dark,  and  to  rub  it  over  the  garment  with  a  flock  of  wool.  When 
exposed  to  the  sun,  this  flock  of  wool  took  fire,  ndsed  a  foam 
upon  the  stone  on  which  it  lay,  and  was  reduced  to  powder. 
M.  Salverte  supposes  that  it  was  a  phosphuret  of  sulphur,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  these  inflammable  bodies,  which  remains 
liauid  at  a  temperature  of  10°  cent.,  and  takes  fire  at  25*.  Thusy 
wnen  Hercules  stood  before  the  flaming  altar,  the  heat  of  the  fire 
and  the  moisture  of  the  body,  may,  according  to  our  author,  have 
decomposed  the  phosphuret,  and  permitted  the  dry  and  caustic 
phosphoric  acid  to  disorganize  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  finally 
produce  leath. 

The  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism  yielded  but  a  small 
tribute  to  the  magic  of  the  ancients,  and  the  priestcraft  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  art  of  bringing  down  lightning  fix>m  the  hear 
yens  seems  to  haye  been  the  onJ^  electrical  charm  which  they 
possessed ;  and,  in  a  yeiy  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject,  M. 
Salyerte  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  ancients  defended  their 
buildings  firom  lightning  by  conductors,  and  that  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  was  thus  protected.  Under  the  magnetical  knowledge 
of  the  ancients,  our  author  is  disposed  to  rank  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, which,  after  Mr.  W.  Cooke,*  he  supposes  to  be  the  ^^  intelli- 
fence,"  which  animated  and  conducted  tne  Phoenician  navy ;  and 
e  conceives  that  the  arrow  which  enabled  Abaris  to  traverse  the 
earth  by  an  aerial  route,  was  nothing  more  than  a  magnetic  needle. 
But  whether  we  r^fer  die  invention  of  the  compass  to  an  early  ase^ 
or  to  the  Finns  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  me 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  attractive  power  of  the  mag- 
net ;  and  the  jzreat  miracle  of  modem  times,  the  suspensicm  of 
Mahomet's  coffin  in  the  air,  was  more  than  once  performed  in  the 
heathen  temples.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  Democrates  began  to 
build  a  temple  at  Alexandria  with  loadstones,  in  order  to  suspend 
a  statue  of  Arsinoe  in  the  air,  but  that  he  did  not  live  to  accom- 
plish it.  According  «to  Suidas,  a  brass  statue  of  Cecrops  was 
suspended  in  the  vault  of  the  temple  at  Alexandria,  by  means  of 
a  strong  iron  nail  in  its  head.  Cassiodorus,  without  mentioning  a 
ma^4  avers  that  an  iron  statue  of  Cupid  was  suspended  in  ^ 
air  in  the  temple :  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  without  naming  the 
temple,  says  that  there  was  seen  an  iron  statue  suspended  m  the 
air  by  means  of  a  magnet. 

That  tliese  miracles  were  the  result  of  imposition,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  A  magnet  suspending  a  weight  m^  have  been  exhi- 
bited as  a  decoy  to  the  ignorant ;  but  Uie  coffins,  if  they  were 


*  Enquirjf  into  the  Pattiarchal  uhd  Di-uidieal  RUigion^  Lond.  1794,  p.  2. 
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siuipended  at  all,  were  suspended  with  cords  or  wires,  which,  by 
a  iadicioiis  arrangement  oi  the  lights,  in  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  spectator,  could  be  easily  rendered  invisible.  The  science 
of  Magnetism,  in  its  present  state,  and  were  it  even  to  borrow 
from  galvanism  her  stupendous  magnets,  is  incapable  of  honour- 
ing^SLihomet  with  an  aerial  mausoleum.  It  is  the  modem  science 
rfSlectro-magnetism  alone  that  can  perform  this  splendid  miracle; 
and  within  the  spiral  coils  of  its  wonder-working  helix,  we  may 
yet  see  suspended  the  bones  of  Joanna  Southcote ;  or  the  und&- 
eomposed  remains  of  the  chief  of  the  Mormonites ;  or  perchance 
the  penance-worn  frame  of  some  Puseyite  hierarch,  who  may 
have  appealed  to  science  as  a  forlorn  hope  against  the  Protestant 
faith. 

In  the  remaining  fourteen  chapters  of  the  work  before  us, 
occupying  a  little  more  than  the  second  volume,  M.  Salverte  dis* 
cusses,  with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  many  interesting  sub- 
jects, which  nave  not  a  special  connexion  with  any  individual 
science.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  and 
ramd  sketch  of  the  most  important  points  which  they  contain. 

The  art  of  breathing  fire — of  protecting  the  human  skin  from 
the  heat  of  melted  metals  or  red-hot  iron,  and  of  rendering 
wooden  buildings  proof  against  fire,  seems  to  have  been  practised 
from  the  earUest  ages.  Two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Eunus 
established  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  msurgent  slaves,  by  breath- 
ing fire  and  smoke  from  his.  mouth ;  and  Barchochebas,  the  ring- 
leader  of  the  revolted  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah  fivm  his  power  of  vomiting  flames  from  his 
month.  The  priestesses  of  Diana  Parasya,  m  Cappadoda,  as 
Strabo  states,  commanded  public  veneration  ^by  walking  over 
burning  coals ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Hirpi  fiunily  enjoyed 
the  berechtary  propertv  of  bemg  incombustible,  which  they  ex- 
hibited annually  m  tne  temple  of  Apollo,  on  Mount  Soracte. 
Pachjrmerus  t^  us  that  he  has  seen  several  accused  persons 
prove  their  innocence  by  handling  red-hot  iron ;  and,  in  1065,  the 
monks  produced  as  a  witness,  in  the  great  church  of  Angers,  an 
old  man  who  underwent  the  proof  of  boiling  water,  and  that,  too, 
as  their  reverences  state,  from  tke  bottom  of  the  boiler^  where  they 
had  heated  the  teatermore  than  ueual  I  Sylla  could  not  set  fire  to 
the  wooden  tower  raised  on  the  Piraeus  by  Archelaus ;  and  Caosar 
could  not  bum  the  tower  of  larch,  which  was  doubtless  made 
fireproof  by  a  solution  of  alum.  The  use  of  certain  chemical 
embrocations — ^the  substitution  of  the  frisible  metal  of  Darcet, 
which  melts  at  a  low  heat — and  the  application  of  plasters  of 
asbestos  to  the  feet — or  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  to  the 
I — ^were  among  the  arts  thus  called  into  use. 

The  influence  of  man  over  the  lower  animals  was,  in  ancient 
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times,  a  fraitfiil  source  of  the  marvellous.  There  were  Van 
Amburghs,  male  and  female,  in  those  days.  The  influence  of 
valerian  upon  the  cat,  of  the  oils  of  Rhodium,  cummin,  and 
anise-seeds  upon  rats  and  mice,  may  serve  to  give  us  an.  idea  of 
what  may  have  been  eflected  on  a  greater  scale.  Men  condemned 
to  destruction  by  wild  beasts,  are  s^d  to  have  protected  them^ 
selves  by  the  fetid  odour  of  the  fat  of  the  elephant,  with  which 
they  had  been  smeared ;  and  Firmus  is  said  to  have  swam  with 
impunity  in  the  midst  of  crocodiles,  by  rubbing  himself  with  their 
grease.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  tnere  was  a  bronze 
norse  supposed  to  have  been  anointed  with  the  juice  of  the  hippO' 
manes  J  which  roused  the  passions  of  every  horse  that  approached 
it ;  and  an  analogous  property  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
brazen  bull  which  was  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Myron.  The  influence 
of  music  over  animals,  the  fisuscinating  power  of  snakes,  and  the 
methods  of  taming  them,  by  depriving  them  of  their  powers  of 
mischief,  are  all  treated  by  M.  Salverte  with  much  detail.  The 
lumbering  hippopotamus,  and  the  mamve  ekpbmt,  lejoice  in  the 
notes  of  martial  music,  and  the  cat,  the  lizard,  the  ignanc^  the 
tortoise,  and  even  the  spider,  are  said  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
charms  of  harmonious  sounds. 

The  professors  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  magic  found 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  soporific  drugs,,  and  pcHSonous  beve- 
rages which  derate  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
dition of  man.  Tne  waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  beverage  of  Mne- 
mosyne, which  killed  Timochares  in  three  months  arosr  he  had 
quaffed  it  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  are  examples  t)f  the  soporific 
and  stupefying  drinks  of  the  ancients.  The  Nepenthes  of  Homer, 
the  Hyoscyamus  datardj  the  Sohmum^  the  Potom/cmiisj  the  Gelato^' 
phvUisy  and  the  Achaemenis  of  Pliny,  the  Ophiusia  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  the  Muchamore  of  Kamtschatka,  were  all  the  instru«* 
ments  of  physical  and  intellectual  degradation.  Carver  informs 
us,  that  a  bean  is  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  the  religious  fanatics, 
and  that  the  insensibility  and  convulsions  which  it  occasions  ter- 
minate only  with  its  rejection  fix>m  the  stomach.  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  is  said  to  have 
enchanted  his  youthful  followers  by  narcotic  and  exhilarating 
draughts.  The  Hindoo  widow  is  supposed  to  ascend  the  funersd 
pile,  physically  as  well  as  morally  fortified  against  pain.  The 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  similarly  prepared,  are  said  to  have 
fi^uently  slept  m  the  midst  of  their  torments ;  and  M.  Ta- 
boureau  assures  us  that  the  merciful  jailors  made  their  prisoners 
swallow  soap  dissolved  in  water,  (the  vehicle,  doubtless,  of  more 
powerfiil  medicaments,)  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  agonies  of  the 
torture. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  study  the  histoiy  of  Imposture,  whether 
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founded  ou  the  miracles  of  nature  or  the  devices  of  art,  without 
leaminfiT,  if  we  wish  to  learn,  an  important  lesson.  As  the  mere 
occupant  of  a  ten«8trial  par^se,  nL  cannot  but  appi«ciate  the 
noble  provision  which  has  been  made  for  his  wants  and  his  plea- 
sures, and  admire  the  beneficent  arran^ments  wliich  have  super- 
added the  refinements  of  domestic  and  social  Ufe.  In  his  domi- 
nion over  the  animal  world,  he  wields  the  sceptre  of  a  kin^ ;  and 
in  the  fireedom  of  his  range  over  ^^a  thousand  hills/'  the  oeauty 
and  grandeur  of  nature  hallow  with  their  finer  sensations  the 
rode  activity  of  his  lot.  From  day  to  day  is  repeated  the 
mysterious  round  of  life  and  motion,  and  were  he  tnus  to  Uve 
and  die  but  in  the  exercise  of  his  physical  powers,  the  very  source 
and  purposes  of  his  being  would  be  the  deepest  mystery.  But 
when  he  recognizes  within  himself  the  germ  of  intellectual  life, 
the  spiritual  element  which  no  chain  can  bind,  and  nothing  sub- 
lunary satisfy,  the  mystery  of  his  existence  is  wrapped  up  m  the 
higher  mystery  of  his  fate,  and  life  here  and  life  nereafter  com- 
bine their  mysterious  relations  but  to  perplex  and  alarm  him. 
Mysteriously  ushered  into  life — ^imbibing  mysteries  in  his  earliest 
lessons — encountering  them  in  his  studies — and  checked  by  them 
in  his  aspirations — ^he  is  yet  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  that 
thqr  will  be  cleared  away  from  the  only  subject  with  which  they 
are  inseparably  combined.  We  believe  that  races  of  animals, 
anterior  to  man,  have  been  buried  and  embalmed  in  the  solid 
rock  beneath  us ,  and  yet  we  know  not  why  they  lived,  and  by 
what  catastrophe  they  perished.  We  believe  that  a  deluge  has 
swept  over  the  earth  with  its  desolating  surge,  destroying  life, 
and  moulding  into  new  forms  the  hills  and  valleys  which  it 
covered;  and  yet  we  cannot  discover  whence  its  waters  came, 
and  what  was  their  commission.  We  believe  that  masses  of  rock 
and  stone  have  fidlen  from  the  heavens ;  and  yet  their  source  and 
th^  errand  are  equally  unknown.  But  though  cherishing  even 
such  mysterious  convictions,  we  yet  startle  at  the  belief  tnat  the 
Creator  of  man  has  revealed  to  mm  his  will,  and  that  the  Sove- 
reign, whose  suljects  have  rebelled,  has  sent  a  deliverer  to  their 
rescue.  If  the  mlness  of  knowledge  has  graduallv  developed  to 
our  understanding  the  wonders  of  creation,  the  ralness  of  time 
will  as  certainly  tmfold  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  provi- 
dence. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  as  an  instrument  of  go- 
vernment, less  instructive  than  the  comparison  of  what  the  sceptic 
rejects  with  what  reason  compels  him  to  believe.  Over  our 
brightest  hours  there  hangs  a  mysterious  cloud,  veiling  or  eclips- 
ing the  future,  while  it  casts  over  the  present  a  sombre  and  a  nt- 
fuT  light.  The  worldly  man  seeks  to  oispel  it,  and  the  wise  man 
to  pierce  it ;  but,  however  viewed,  it  is  unceasingly  before  us,  and 
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the  spirittud  world,  like  oar  planet  in  her  darkest  eclipse,  is  still  seen 
in  shadowy  outline,  displaying  its  mountain  tops  and  its  caverns. 
And  though  ^^  from  that  distant  bourne  no  traveller  has  returned," 
we  yet  people  it  with  the  beings  of  our  affections,  and  feeling  as  if, 
beneath  their  ^e,  and  under  their  care,  we  willingly  surrender  our- 
selves to  an  influence  invisible  and  undefined.  Active  at  all  times 
and  in  every  place,  this  reverential  fear  finds  a  residence  in  every 
bosom.  It  is  the  homage  of  a  created  spirit  to  its  Master — ^the 
becoming  awe  of  a  fallen  and  derived  intelligence.  Can  we  won- 
der, then,  that  minds  thus  constituted  have,  in  eveiy  age,  been 
slaves  to  the  marvellous,  and  the  easy  dupes  of  eveiy  species  of 
imposture  that  claimed  an  alliance  with  the  world  oi  spirits  ? 
The  greater  our  own  veracity  the  less  do  we  suspect  that  of  others, 
and  the  more  willingly  do  we  surrender  our  own  judgment  to 
that  of  our  superiors  in  genius  and  knowledge.  The  rising  doubt 
is  speedily  checked  by  the  display  of  what,  to  such  minds,  must 
appear  supernatural ;  and  the  positive  possession  of  powers  more 
tnan  human  is  easily  vindicatCKl  by  those  who  have  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  science,  and  have  discovered  the  easiest 
avenues  to  the  uninstructed  mind.  So  overpowering^  indeed,  is 
this  kind  of  influence,  and  so  irresistible  is  its  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  that  the  most  accomplishea  and  the  least 
credulous  individuals  have  surrendered  themselves  at  its  call. 

But  though  the  cunning  priest  and  the  needy  conjurer  still 
ply  their  work,  yet  the  reform  in  religious  worship,  and  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  age,  have  narrowed  the  magician's 
sphere,  and  paralyzed  his  influence.  In  place  of  being  a  tribu- 
tary to  imposture,  knowledge  has  become  its  foe.  Its  empire  of 
power,  indeed,  has  ceased,  but  its  empire  of  civilization  has  begun. 
It  no  longer  governs  but  guides  mankind.  Formerly  their  op- 
pressor, it  is  now  their  fiiend — once  the  chain  which  boimd  them 
to  the  earth,  now  it  is  '*  the  wing  on  which  they  rise  to  heaven." 

The  transition  from  the  supremacy  of  knowledge  to  the  decline 
of  its  power,  and  firom  ecclesiastical  to  civil  rule,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinarv  phases  of  modem  times.  As  science  has  be- 
come more  valuable  to  the  State,  she  has,  in  the  same  proportion, 
sunk  in  influence  and  esteem ;  and  as  religion  has  become  more 

Eure  and  simple,  she  has,  even  in  a  higher  ratio,  been  shorn  of 
er  inherent  and  inalienable  rights.  An  oligarchy  of  wealth  has 
replaced  the  nobler  oligarchy  of  knowledge,  and  a  conclave  of 
statesmen  has  usurped  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church.  To  com- 
pensate for  nusgovemment,  or  to  qudl  turbulence,  or,  perchance^ 
to  purchase  a  temporary  quiet,  error,  intellectuaUv  debasing  and 
spiritually  fatal,  is  about  to  be  fostered  and  endowed,  and  that 
S3rstem  of  fidth  which  claims  a  sovereignty  over  things  temporal 
as  well  as  eternal,  is  to  be  sustained  by  those  very  men  who  nave 
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denied  to  a  Protestant  Church  its  spiritual  jurisdiction^  and  whose 
hands  are  yet  scarred  with  its  destruction.  If,  in  their  thirst  for 
power,  hostile  factions  shall  combine  in  support  of  an  idolatrous 
creed,  while  Protestant  truth  enjoys  but  a  partial  toleration,  it  is 
time  that  the  host  of  evangelism  should  oe  marshalled  for  the 
combat.  The  shadow  of  the  coming  conflict  is  already  cast  before 
ns :  Bevelation  has  predicted  the  collision,  and  woe  be  to  those 
who  are  blind  to  its  indications^  or  who  shrink  fix)m  the  stem 
duties  which  they  impose. 
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ri^  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
United  Secession  Church,  Auaust  3,  1841.  By  John 
Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ezegetical  Theology  in  that  Semi- 
nary. Edinburgh,  1841. 
Cyclc^padia  of  Biblical  Literature,  By  John  Ejtto,  Editor  of 
the  Pictorial  Bible,  &c.  &c., — assisted  by  various  able  Scholars 
and  Divines.  Edinburgh,  1844.  Parts  I.  to  XVIII. 
Sacred  ffermeneutics  developed  and  appUedj  including  a  History 
of  BibUcal  Interpretation,  from  the  Earliest  of  the  Fathers  to 
the  Beformation,  By  Samuel  Davidson,  Lli.D.,  Author  of 
Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.    Edinburgh,  1843- 

It  is  surprising  that  Scotland,  with  its  colleges  and  its  reli- 
gious spirit,  should  have  done  so  little  in  the  department  of  bibli- 
cal literature  and  interpretation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  can 
boast  of  a  soimd  and  practical  divinity  which  few  other  nations 
can  equal.  Our  Calvimstic  theology,  while  it  •preserves  the 
nobleness  of  a  compacted  system,  has  ever  allied  itself  to  experi- 
mental godliness.  While  Christ's  righteousness  has  been  so 
strenuously  defended  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance  before 
God,  it  has  always  been  connected  with  earnest  inculcations  of 
obedience  to  Chnsf  s  law.  The  theology  and  piety  of  the  coun- 
try have  not  been  placed  in  destructive  antagonism.  Our  litera- 
ture is  rich  in  varied  treatises  on  grace  and  holiness.  The  works 
of  Binning,  Gray,  Butherford,^  Durham,  Guthrie,  the  Erskines, 
Boston,  and  Brown,  have  been  the  means  of  moiudin^  and  per- 
petuating, under  God,  the  religion  of  our  land,  and  of  stamping 
It  with  that  sobriety  and  steady  consistency  which,  living  not  by 
impulse  and  excitement,  but  on  Scriptural  knowledge  and  Sab- 
batic enjoyment,  have  hitherto  secured  our  population  against 
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^'  gadding  about  to  change  their  ways,"  and  given  the  national 
character  tliat  elevation  which  other  people  were  wont  to  ad* 
mire  and  applaud.  Yet  Scottish  contrinutions  to  biblical  science 
have  not  only  been  rare,  but  they  belong  to  past  generations. 

Religion  and  education  were  nurtured  in  Scotland  when  daric- 
ness  had  settled  down  on  Europe.  The  Gbspel  seems  to  have 
taken  root  at  a  very  early  period  in  our  northern  clime,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,*  corroborated  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Culdees.  From  the  sixth  century,  when  Columba 
entered  on  his  mission — ^a  period  when  the  lingering  remains  of 
Druidism  seem  not  to  have  entirely  disappeared — ^throughout  the 
long  night  of  ignorance,  misrule,  and  superstition  that  brooded 
over  Christendom,  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  in  a  form  compara- 
tively pure,  and  very  different  from  the  Popish  institute,  found  a 
refuge  in  Scotland.  In  connexion  with  a  free  and  Scriptural 
faith,  education  .and  literature  are  always,  to  some  extent, 
cherished.  Man^  nations,  even  in  Europe,  have  got  Christianity 
and  an  alphabet  at  the  same  time.  The  Culdees  founded  not  a 
few  religious  and  literary  institutions.  These  holy  patriots  were 
no  strangers  to  classic  lore.  The  barbarity  for  wnich  their  ene- 
mies have  ridiculed  them  was  non-conformity  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Their  rule  of  belief  was  the  bible,  and  not  tradition ;  or 
as  Bedef  witnesses,  ^^  they  received  only  such  things  as  were  con- 
tained in  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles."  'jHie  parent  set- 
tlement at  lona  is  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  classic  library, 
which,  according  to  Gibbon,  at  one  time  ^^  afforded  some  hopes 
of  an  entire  Livy."  This  collection  of  books  has  been  lo^  irre- 
coverably lost,  as  some  of  them  were  plundered  by  the  Danish 
pirates,  others  destroyed  by  the  English  Edward,  and  others  car- 
ried away  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  by  the  fugitive  monks 
to  the  Scotch  colleges  on  the  continent,  and  even  to  the  Vati- 
can H  The  works  of  some  of  these  scholars,  written  in  Latin,  are 
declfljned,  on  respectable  authority,  to  exhibit  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Sacred  languages. 

"  The  pure  Culdees 

Were  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  Grod, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 
By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod. 


*  This  Father  ■ffirms  that  ChriBtiaiiity  had  found  its  way  in  Britain  into  places 
where  Roman  valour  could  not  penetrate — ^Britannonim  inaoceesa  Rouuuub  loea, 
— Lih.  Adyem.  Jud.  The  Culdees,  aecordins  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  affirmed  that  thej 
had  received  their  peculiar  modes  of  wonuip  f^ram  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Apostle.— Jamib80n*8  Culdee9,  p.  6. 

t  Hist     Lih.  iii.  cap.  4. 

X  Dr.  Jamieson  supposes  that  more  remains  of  the  Guldee  Uhraiy  and  litera- 
ture might  be  found  in  the  Vatican^than  any  where  else. 
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Long  ere  her  churchmen  by  bigotry 
Were  barred  from  wecUock's  holy  tie.** 

These  '^  schools  of  the  ocean/'  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the 
tme  relimon  and  of  education  onwards  till  the  period  ofthe  Lol« 
lards  and  of  Wycliffe.  Translations  of  the  Word  of  God  into 
the  vernacular  tongue  create  an  earnest  desire  to  read  and  study 
the  holy  oracles,  and  promote  the  spread  of  piu^  unfettered 
Christianity.  Great  numbers  of  ante-Reformation  Protestants 
w^OTe  thus  spread  through  the  land  when  Knox  arose,  collected 
their  scattered  strength,  and  became  their  oracle  and  defence. 

The  Papal  power  bad  erected  three  seminaries  in  Scotland 
prior  to  the  Beformation.  The  oolites  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  had  been  for  a  tmie  in  existence,  and  men 
of  note  filled  some  of  the  professorial  chairs.  But  there  was  a 
stagnation  of  mind  about  these  learned  convents.  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  reigned  supreme.  Desimied  to  ]jb  the  schools  of 
theology,  thev  were  only  nurseries  ^  bigotry  and  scholastic 
sophistry,  lue  schools  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  on  the  model  of 
which  tney  were  founded,  had  long  trained  the  human  mind  to 
put  forth  such  spasmodic  efforts  as  enabled  it  to  reach  the  goal 
of  earthly  sfaxewoness  and  subtlety.  The  time  and  labour  wmch 
the  Babbis  had  so  often  spent  on  the  Mosaic  law,  in  enumerat- 
ing its  precepts  and  creating  supposed  exigencies  for  their  appli- 
catiofn,  in  giving  them  meaning  foreign  to  their  purpose,  and 
exercising  upon  them  the  rules  and  ervllogisms  of  a  pnilosophy 
quite  away  m>m  the  purpose  of  their  founder,  and  the  spirit  of 
tnat  theocracy  of  which  they  were  the  code,  were  only  equalled 
by  that  ceaseless  agony  of  metaphysical  trifling,  laborious  theo- 
rizing, and  earnest  torture  of  fancy  and  judgment,  which  distin- 
guished the  scholastics  of  these  middle  ages.  But  rapidity  of 
motion  is  not  always  progress.  The  mind  that  was  fixed  down 
to  the  ^  sentences"  or  Peter  Lombard,  the  Summa  Theologiae  of 
Aquinas,  or  the  reveries  of  Duns  Scotus,  was  confined  to  a  magi- 
cal circle,  round  which  it  fluttered,  without  adyancing  in  know- 
ledge, or  adding  to  the  stock  of  general  information.  The  mental 
gymnastics  of  Uiose  days  were  rigorous  and  bracing,  but  were 
confined  to  the  arena  on  which  they  were  practised — ^were  not 
brought  into  active  combat  with  error,  or  exerdsed  in  the  dis* 
covery  of  truth.  It  was  as  if  one  should  construct  a  telescope  to 
amuse  himself  with  minor  experiments,  while  he  never  removed 
it  from  the  place  of  its  construction,  or  elevated  it  to  the  heavens 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  astronomy.  The  schoolmen  dwelt 
amid  abstractions,  and  their  disciplined  mind  consumed  its 
strength  in  these  feverish  studies, 


diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis. 
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Their  religion  was  a  species  of  intellectaal  fiinaticism.  No  topic 
was  admitted  into  it  that  could  not  be  disputed  in  its  ubi  or 
quando—HiBt  did  not  present  some  side  occult  enough  to  exer^ 
cise  the  shrewd  and  sharpened  powers  of  their  morbid  dialectics* 
Their  intellect  possessed  a  frenzied  power  of  making  distinctions 
on  the  most  sacred  topics — distinctions  separated  by  an  invisible 
gossamer,  and,  therefore,  too  fine  to  serve  any  purpose  in  popular 
ethics  or  religion.  Their  ecclesiastical  philosophy  resembled  a 
chemical  apparatus,  which,  with  delicate  process,  severs  impalp- 
able fluids,  disengages  unseen  gases,  and  computes  the  weignt 
and  bulk  of  substances  of  which  the  eye  and  finger  can  take  no 
cognizance,  but  shrinks  firom  becoming  an  auxiliary  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences,  so  as  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  life,  elicit  the 
virtues  of  the  soil,  or  place  some  healing  elixir  among  the  secrets 
of  pharmacy.  The  fame  of  the  fordgn  colleges  attracted  many 
students  from  Scotland  to  them.  [Specially  did  they  resort  to 
Paris,  whose  students  equalled  its  citizens  in  number.*  But  this 
philosophy  or  theology,  when  transferred  into  Scotland,  was  not 
so  powerml  in  its  agency, — 

^'  Trepide  concursans,  occnpata  in  otio, 
Gratis  anhelans,  multa  agendo  nihil  agens." 

It  was  the  road,  however,  to  eminence,  to  academic  d^rees, 
and  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Yet  so  little  were  the  professors 
of  St.  Andrews  versant  in  the  great  author,  that  they  used  copies 
of  the  ^^ Physics"  and  ^^Khetoric"  only  in  a  Latin  version. 
The  Scottish  Universities  were  low  indeed  in  reputation  when 
the  great  religious  revolution  was  achieved.  Dr.  M^Crie  has 
truly  remarked  ^^  The  literary  history  of  the  University  of  Glas- 

fow  properly  commences  with  Melville,  though  the  seminary 
ad  subsisted  for  upwards  of  a  century  before  he  was  connected 
with  it."  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  arranged  a  new  method 
of  study  for  the  Universities.  That  part  of  the  plan,  as  fer  as  it 
relates  to  Theology,  was  as  follows : — 

*<  10.  Itemj  In  the  third  colledge  in  the  first  classe,  one  reader  of 
the  Hebrew  and  another  of  the  Oreek  tongae,  who  shall  compleat  the 
grammer  thereof  in  three  moneths,  and  the  remanent  of  the  yeare, 
the  reader  of  the  Hebrew  shall  interpret  one  book  of  Moses,  [or  of]  th6 
Prophets,  or  the  Psalms,  so  that  this  course  and  classe  shall  condnue 
one  year ;  the  reader  of  the  Greek  shall  interpret  some  book  of  Plato, 
together  with  some  places  of  the  New  Testament,  [and  shall  compleat 
his  coarse  the  same  year].  In  the  second  classe  shall  be  two  readen 
in  Divinitiej  the  one  in  the  New  Testamenjfc,  the  other  in  the  Old,  who 
shall  compleat  their  course  in  five  years ;  after  which  time,  who  shall 
be  found  by  examination  sufiident,  they  shall  be  graduate  in  DnmUtie,** 
^<  14.  Itemj  That  none  be  admitted  into  the  classe  and  seige  of  Divi- 
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nity,  bat  he  that  shall  have  safficient  testimonialls  of  his  time  well 
q^eni  in  Dialectick,  Mathematickg,  Phjsicks,  Ethicks,  CEoonomicks, 
and  Politickfl,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  of  his  docilitie  in  the 
moral  j^ulosophy  and  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  neither  shall  such  as 
apply  diem[8elves]  to  heare  the  Lawes,  he  compelled  to  heare  Medi- 
cine ;  neither  such  as  apply  themfselves]  to  heare  Divinitie,  be  com- 
pelled to  heare  either  Medicine  or  yet  the  Lawes.** 

Bnchanan,  too,  attempted  an  improved  curriculum  for  St. 
Andrews.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  much  delay  and  agita- 
tion that  the  plan  aereed  upon  by  those  Commissioners  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  and  Council  of  State,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  St.  Andrew's  College,  was  ratified 
W  Parliament  in  1579.  The  new  method  of  tmtion,  so  far  as 
Geology  was  concerned,  was  admirably  adapted  to  secure  pro* 
giees  in  !Kblical  Science.  Dr.  M^Crie,  our  prince  of  writers  on 
special  Church  history,  has  thus  described  it,  in  his  Life  of  An- 
arew  Melville : — 

^^  St.  Mary's,  or  the  New  College,  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
stndy  of  theology,  and  the  languages  connected  with  it.  The  course 
of  stndy  in  it  was  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  under  the  tuition  of 
five  professors.  The  first  professor  was  to  teach  the  elements  of 
Hebrew  during  six  months,  and  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the 
remainder  of  £e  first  year^  During  the  subsequent  eighteen  months, 
the  students  were  to  prosecute  the  study  of  these  languages  under  the 
second  professor,  who  was  to  explain  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  critically,  by  comparing  the  original  text 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Septuagint,  and  other  ancient  ver- 
sions. The  third  professor  was  to  explain  the  prophetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  the  course.  During  the  whole  four  years,  the  fourth  pro- 
fessor was  to  explain  the  New  Testament,  by  comparing  the  original 
with  the  Syriac  version.  And  the  fifth  professor,  who  was  Principal 
of  the  College,  was  to  lecture,  during  the  same  period,  on  the  common- 
places or  system  of  divinity. .  All  the  students  were  bound  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  three  professors  every  day  during  the  continuance  of 
their  theological  course,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would, 
*  with  meane  diligence,  bourne  perfite  theologians.'  Public  disputa- 
tions were  to  be  held  every  week,  declamations  once  a  month,  and,  at 
three  periods  during  the  course,  a  solemn  examination  was  to  take 
place,  at  which  '  every  learned  man  shall  be  firee  to  dispute.'  "* 

This  remodeUed  course  of  theological  study  was  a  proof  of  the 
sagacity  of  its  firamers,  and,  had  it  been  fully  and  fiuthfully 
wrought  out,  its  results  would  have  been  beyond  all  calculation. 


•  M'CaiB's  Life  of  Andrew  MelvUU,  seoood  edition,  pp.  358.360. 
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It  met,  however,  with  many  interruptions.  The  liberties  of  the 
Church  were  endangered  bj  the  craft  and  policy  of  the  civil 
rulers.  Men  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  the  old  motto, 
'^  Cedant  arma  togse,"  was  again  and  again  reversed.  With  all 
these  hindrances  to  a  perfect  education,  and  to  the  development 
of  it  in  future  study  and  application,  there  were  many  who  gave 
indications  of  being  ^^  scnbes  well  instructed."  A  orief  sketch 
of  these  early  biblical  scholars  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

The  high  vocation  of  Knox,  being  one  of  public  labour  and 
national  enterprise,  kept  his  keen  spuit  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and 
excitement,  and  denied  him  that  privacy  and  leisure  without 
which  the  higher  re^ons  of  schokrship  cannot  be  reached.  His 
struggles  were  not  with  difficult  idioms  and  abstruse  formulse,  but 
with^  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  vrith  ^^  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  His  character  resembled  the  moun- 
tains of  his  fatherland — ^rugged  in  its  majesty.  His  own  wisdom, 
as  well  as  his  intimacy  with  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  his  admiration 
of  their  literary  attainments,  made  him  anxious  to  promote  the 
interests  of  scriptural  learning  in  a  country  rescued  so  success- 
fully from  Popish  ignorance  and  intolerance.*  The  prelections  of 
'^  Joannes  solo  cognomine  Major,"  f  under  whom  he  had  studied, 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  either  respectable  attainments  in 
his  pupils,  or  excite  in  them  a  thirst  after  larger  acquisitions. 

As  the  name  of  Erasmus  is  associated  vdth  that  of  Luther,  so 
is  the  name  of  Buchanan  with  that  of  Knox.  Both  scholars,  emi- 
nent in  polite  literature,  both  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  in  their  respective  countries,  both  using 
the  same  weapons  acainst  Popeiy,  and  both  obnoxious  to  the 
sacred  powers,  yet  Sffered  essentially  in  the  elements  of  their 
religious  character.  Erasmus  could  not  summon  courage  to 
leave  the  Catholic  Church — a  Church  that  he  had  satirized  in 
most  unmerdfiil  style, — ^whose  hatred  of  intellectual  freedom, 
whose  flagitious  and  delusive  character  himself  had  so  caustically 
exposed.  His  labours  in  sacred  literature  are  ever  to  be  esteem- 
ed, though  it  is  to  be  feared  he  busied  himself  about  '^  the  letter 
which  kmeth,"  neglecting  '^  the  spirit  which  mveth  life."  Bu- 
chanan was  more  decidea  and  honest  in  his  rdigious  profession, 
openly  and  fearlessly  avowed  himself  a  Protestant,  and  became, 
on  account  of  this  change,  ^^  a  citizen  of  the  world."  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  severe  satire  of  such  men  as  Erasmus  and  Buchanan, 


*M«Crie^LifiB|p.4.  « In  the  Hebrew  Tang,"  Bays  the  greftt  Reformer  in  1550, « I 
toEde&B  myielf  igttonnt,  bat  have,  m  God  knaweth^  ferrent  thirst  to  have  ram  en- 
tranee  thiUrin." 

f  It  18  bat  joatioe  t»  Jdaior,  onder  whom  Knox  atadied,  to  add,  that  while  few  of 
his  papUs  roBs  above  a  dall  mediocrity,  Baclianan  waa  an  illustrioas  exception. 
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to  whom  maj  be  added  Sir  David  Lyndsay  in  Scotland,  and 
Chaucer  and  Langland  in  England,  wmle  it  laid  bare  corruption 
and  bigotry,  disposed  the  populace  to  receive  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, and  did  not  rather  give  them  a  disgust  at  all  religious 
profession  and  ecclesiasticar  order.  One  roels  in  reading  Bu- 
chanan's Franeucanu8j — ^in  its  strange  mixture  of  the  comic 
and  serious,  in  its  sudden  jerk  firom  solemnity  to  Mvity,  in  its  use 
of  ludicrous  imagery,  on  subjects  which  ought  to  excite  the  tear 
of  pity,  and  not  ue  smile  of  derision, — that  the  spirit  of  the  poet 
rea^nbled  the  '^  madman  who  casteth  firebranos,  arrows,  and 
death,  and  saith.  Am  I  not  in  sport  ?"  We  %we  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  defence  of  our  liberties ;  for  the  terse  and 
umt  style  in  which  he  maintains  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
its  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  in  his  immortal  treatise 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotoa.  Yet  we  reeret  that  the  leanings  of 
his  cnltivated  mmd  did  not  turn  to  Biolical  studies ;  that  his 
only  production  of  this  nature  is  his  smooth  and  classic  paraphrase 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalms ;  that  he  Unbred  among  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  and  did  not  find  his  most  hallowed  literaiy  enjoyment 
and  occupation  by  ^^  Siloa's  brook,"  or  on  the  mount  of  God. 

The  inonuinent  of  Andrew  Melville  is  the  enduring  framework 
of  Scottish  Presbytery.  Yet  we  never  think  of  the  talents,  ac- 
quirements, opportunities,  and  energy  of  this  distinguished  Scotch- 
man^  without  vainly  fretting  that  %e  illustrious  scholar  who,  on 
leaving  college,  was  pronounced  ^^  the  best  Grecian  of  any  young 
master  in  the  land,"  and  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  ap- 
pointed a  regent  in  a  foreim  seminary — that  the  aspiring  youth 
who  possessed,  in  no  small  measure,  ike  per/ermdum  ingenium 
Seoiorwn — ^who  was  wont  to  travel  with  a  Hebrew  Bible  ^^  slung 
from  his  belt,"  and  who  even  had  been  initiated  in  Greneva 
into  a  knowledge  of  Svriac — ^that  the  apostle  of  Presbytery,  the 
learned  Beformer  and  Principal  of  two  Universities,  ^^  qui  Athenas 
et  Solymam  in  Scotiam  induxit"— should  have  exercised  his 
varied  and  masculine  powers,  during  his  hours  of  leisure  and  re- 
thBwmt,  in  the  light  amusement  of  composing  Latin  verses  to 
rival  thoae  of  Bnchanan,  or  excel  those  of  Beza,  and  be  preserved 
only  as  a  special  repast  in  the  Delieue  Pogtarum  Scotorum.  There 
is  indeed  among  his  MSS.  a  Paraphnms  Epiatolce  ad  Hebrasos—' 
a  Latin  versification  of  the  sacred  treatise.  While  we  admire 
the  classic  elegance  and  graceful  ease  of  the  Carmen  Mosisj  and 
smile  at  the  courtly  dexterity  and  adroit  compliments  of  the 
SUpkaniakian  (a  poem  which  forced  firom  Scaliger  the  rare  con- 
fessioo,  ^^  noe  talia  non poaaumusj*  and  which  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  <lne  of  the  causes  of  that  royal  excitement,  which,  on  the 
Sabbath  following  its  public  recitation,  pronounced  the  ^'  service 
of  our  neighbour  kirk  an  ill  said  maea  in  English^^)  still  we  re- 
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Eine  that  sacli  erudition  and  acoomplishmcflits  did  not  find  their 
ighest  honour  and  noblest  development  in  some  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  Biblical  science  or  Scriptural  investigation. 

But  there  are  not  wanting,  in  succeeding  years,  a  few  redeem- 
ing names  in  the  sacred  histoiy  of  Scotland.  We  might  refisr  to 
Bollock,  who,  thou^  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  yet  left  behind 
him  various  commentaries,  written  of  course  in  Latin,  the  ^^  lingua 
communis''  of  learned  Europe.  These  works  surprise  us  both  in 
their  number  and  superiority,  and  prove  their  author  to  have 
been  worthy  of  that  high  place  he  was  the  first  to  occupy, — ^the 
Principality  of  the*TJmversity  of  Edinburgh.  We  look  back 
with  pride  to  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Grecians 
of  his  age,  who  adorned  the  colleges  of  Glasgow,  Bourdeaux^ 
Sedan,  and  Saumur.  To  the  precision  and  taste  of  an  enlarged 
and  critical  Greek  scholarship,  he  added  the  rare  aocomplishmentof 
a  fluent  eloquence  in  the  tongue  of  Hellas.  Modem  research  has 
confirmed  many  of  his  exegetical  hints  and  remarks.  His  My^ 
rotkecium  JEvangelieum  contains  a  fund  of  sound  and  original 
philological  obs^ations,  entering,  with  wonderful  tact  and  spirit, 
mto  the  idiom  and  style  of  the  New  Testament.  His  criticisms 
are  not  the  retailed  opinions  of  former  authors,  garnished  with  a 
litde  of  his  own  lore,  nor  the  artificial  and  lifeless  notes  of  a  mere 
grammatical  praxis,  nor  are  they  loaded  with  the  foreign  matter 
and  cumbrous  discussions  which  the  controversies  of  his  day  sug- 
gested. Cameron  enjoyed  the  eulogy  of  Casaubon,  even  escaped 
Uie  censure  of  the  severe  and  sarcastic  Father  Simon,  while 
Capel  describes  him  as  ^^  ob  singularem  pietatem  et  eruditionem 
chains.''  His  contemporary,  Boyd  of  Trochrigg,  though  far  be> 
hind  him  in  extent  of  scholarship,  in  critical  acumen  and  taste, 
excelled  also  in  Greek  acquirements,  and  had  not  his  folio  work 
on  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  been  so  prolix  and  discursive,  so 
much  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  the  heavy  tomes  of  Holland, 
it  would  have  occupied  no  mean  place  in  our  sacred  literature. 
The  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Bow,  who  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  Principal  of  King's  College  in  Aberdeen,  at 
least  indicate  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  their  author,  and  would 
have  given  an  impulse  to  these  learned  studies  among  us  had  not 
the  Episcopal  domination  put  forth  its  bloody  and  lawless  preten- 
sions. The  Simpsons,  like  the  family  of  Michaelis  in  Grermany, 
were  a  learned  brotherhood.  Three  of  them  had  an  inordinate 
appetite  for  Biblical  learning — a  zeal,  in  their  case,  not  always  ao^ 
cording  to  knowledge.  One  of  them  published  a  volume  entitled 
Hieroglyphica  AfUmaUumj  ifc.  quae  in  Scripturis  saerie  inveniun^ 
tur^  4'c.y  a  work  which  might  nave  survived,  had  not  Bochart 
chosen  a  similar  theme ;  and  another  of  them  had  the  honom*  of 
being  the  first  who  published  in  Scotland  a  treatise  on  Hebrew 
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Kteratnre.*  Had  not  Binning  died  so  youngs  his  piety  and  ieam- 
ing  would  have  bequeathed  ns  some  monament  of  their  happy 
oonjunction  and  exercise.  The  various  works  of  Weemsef  con<^ 
tain  materials  which  approximate  to  a  Hermeneutical  system, 
referring  not  only  to  the  Question  of  various  readings,  but  also  to 
the  laws  of  exegesis,  and  the  illustrations  of  Scripture,  which  may 
be  fetched  from  the  bo6ks  of  Jewish  literature.  The  two  Gor- 
dons and  Hepburn,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  were 
femed  for  learning,  perverted  by  the  cauj^e  which  it  attempted  to 
defend,  and  blinoted  by  the  absurd  admiration  which  its  posses- 
aoFB  cherished  towards  their  Church  Bible,  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

And  to  descend  to  later  times,  the  author  of  that  inimitable 
IreatiBe  of  rich,  searching,  experimental  divinity,  the  '^  Fourfold 
SuUe^  a  book  which  eveir  cottage  has  on  its  shelves — ^Boston, 
the  devoted  pastor  of  Ettnck,  the  champion  of  evangelism  in  the 
days  of  its  despisal,  and  known  principally,  and  by  the  great  mar 
jority,  solely  ror  lus  practical  writings,  was  versant  in  no  small 
degree  with  Hebrew  literature.  The  editor  and  annotator  of  the 
'^  jsarftnr,"  compiled,  with  great  industry  and  research,  a  treatise 
in  Liatin  on  Hebrew  points  and  accents,  TractaJhu  Skchmologi^ 
CU8  Hebrao-biblicusj  which,  though  it  advocates  a  theory  in  some 
respects  untenable,  yet  displays  an  acquaintance  with  Hebraic 
lore  far  beyond  the  avera^  acquirements  of  his  aj;». 

Campbell  and  Mackni^t,  names  often  associated  together,  had 
little  in  common.  Principal  Campbell  was  in  all  respects  the 
superior  of  Macknight ;  shrewd,  learned,  and  somewhat  pedantic. 
His  PreUminary  Diaaeriatuyns  will  never  cease  to  be  read  and  ad- 
mired. They  are  more  acute  than  profound ;  more  subtle  than  deep 
in  their  investigations ;  yet  they  are  more  useful  than  the  modern- 
ized translation  that  comes  after  them,  with  its  cursory  notes  and 
criticisms.  Campbell  had  some  points  of  resemblance  to  P6re 
Simon — ^like  him  free,  ^dtty,  tart,  and  novel.  Macknight's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistles  were  the  effect  of  long,  severe,  and 
conscientious  labour,  continued  for  thirty  years,  at  the  rate  of 
deven  hours  arday.  A  modem  German  would  furnish  a  similar 
species  of  commentary  to  as  large  an  extent  in  as  lAany  months, 
and  throw  off,  during  the  same  period,  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  Programms  or  Beitrage.  What  has  been  said  of  another 
may  be  repeated  of  Ma^aiight,  ^^  He  displays  some  dexterity 
in  stripping  off  the  husk,  but  the  kernel  he  seldom  tastes,  ana 
aeldomer  relishes.''     Yet  his  work  will  retain  its  place  and  name. 


*  De  Aeoe&tibus  Hebraids,  Breves  et  Penpicuae  RegnUte     London,  1617. 

f  The  Clirisluin  S^uag«»gue,  wlierviu  U  cuntaiued  the  ^ivevse  Readiiigythe  Right 
Potntiiig,  Tntu»l;idon,  and  Cullatioii  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Londou,  1623, 
4tQ.    An  Exposition  of  tito  Laws  of  Moses,  &c.  1682,  S  Tola.  4to. 
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though  we  would  rather  rest  his  fame  on  his  '^  Harmonjf''  and 
'^  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.**  His  Commentary  has  supplied 
a  deficiency  in  our  literature,  and  many  have  benefited  oy  its 
criticisms  who  abhorred  its  doctrinal  aberrations.  We  honour 
Campbell  and  Macknight  for  their  zeal  and  assiduity,  for  their 
intense  desire  to  promote  Biblical  study,  and  for  the  example  they 
have  left  of  patient  application  and  research.  If  they  did  not 
advance  to  the  goal,  they  have  at  least  pointed  out  the  way.  All 
thanks  to  them  as  forerunners — as  supplying  the  only  means 
which  many  have  had  for  prosecuting  ocriptund  investigation — 
as  giving  others  a  first  relish  for  these  sacred  pursuits.  The 
worL  of  Gerard,  his  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  is  truly 
muUum  in  parvo.  The  form  of  it  is  not  indeed  very  attractive. 
There  may  not  be  much  original  matter  in  it,  but  it  is  an  admirable 
digest  of  the  science  as  it  then  existed.  Many  shrewd  observa- 
tions on  various  texts  occur  in  it.  This  compend  is  both  full  and 
correct,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  extensively  studied  in  our 
seminaries  than  it  seems  ever  to  have  been.  We  regard  with  no 
little  affection  the  admirable  treatise  of  Fraser  on  me  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — a  work  of  sound 
learning,  intellectual  vigour,  and  practical  religion.  Nor  is  the 
author  of  the  Clavis  Pentateuchij  Dr.  Robertson,  to  be  overlooked 
for  the  impulse  he  gave  to  oriental  learning  by  his  example  and 
publications.  Anc^  in  fine,  had  the  author  of  the  Scottish  Dic" 
tionarvy  and  the  Hermes  Scythicusj  been  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  cultivators  of 
sacred  philology.  As  it  was,  his  Vindication  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  against  Dr.  Priestley,  is  an  able,  skilful,  and  successful 
treatise.  We  fear  not  to  place  this  work  of  Dr.  Jamieson  yet 
higher  than  the  similar  work  of  him  who  gained  a  mitre  as  the 
prize  of  victory.  It  does  not  display  the  same  sharpness  of  attack 
and  adroitness  of  defence,  the  same  chivalrous  dann^  and  bold- 
ness and  fireauency  of  challenge,  as  are  exhibited  in  uie  tracts  of 
Bishop  Horsiey,  yet  we  give  it  the  preference  for  its  sober  and 
steady  argument,  its  calm  and  patient  research,  its  cautious  but 
thorough  demolition  of  error. 

We  might  have  named  in  the  preceding  sketch  the  Explicatio 
Doctrinae  of  Principal  Sharpe  of  Glasgow  (1599,)  the  Commenr- 
tarius  in  Acta  Apostplorum  of  Principal  Malcolm  of  St.  Leonards 
(1615,)  a  work  to  which  Melville  prefixed  a  eulogy  in  Latin 
verse — ^the  Analysis  Logica  in  Epistolam  ad  Romanos  of  Ferme 
(1651,)  the  Cantica  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  of  Professor  Kerr  of 
Aberdeen  (1727) — ^the  works  of  Brown  on  the  Romans,  and  of 
Napier  on  the  Apocalypse.  Perhaps  we  can  scarce  claim  Aless, 
though  he  was  a  Scotsman  (converted  to  Protestantism  in  his 
attempt  to  reclaim  Patrick  Hamilton  from  it,)  since  the  greater 
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piwe  hSn  to  have  CnZS^,^''t^^F''P^^^^'^'^'^o^y, 
the  pnuse  of  Thnanut  and  fc   *''^-  ^'^n^^hip  of  Melancthon 

similar  reason,  AVxSrSr'     ^t"^^'"  «»  ^e  include,  for  a 

Wiliiun  Jamieson;of-thJ  ujy^^rof^^l^^-  ^P«  "f 
Jfnied  in  no  ordtoaiy  degree     1^^°!?'^^?^  ^^^0,)  are 
Hebrew,,  and  FiWand^LaS.  0?/^  p^  ^.™^  «°  th« 
btled  to  a  place  in  our  \^    I^^Im  ?*  ^P^ecies,  are  en- 
hononrable  mention  ofThe  S^ieSj^^L^  \'T^  °ot  to  make 
notations  on  the  whole  Sci?S^  ^"^  «fj>ne?  practical  an- 
were  executed  by  Kck«»n  ^Twl^^'^'^S''  '^^  ^^^'^  enteiprise 
Durham,  and  pnbiS^it^?J;Sr'f^«"?°"'  Nisbet,^^ 
M.ght  we  not  W  quote  S  worW*t°V^^  ^i*f  "*^  ^"^"'y- 
Hades'  Remaifu  0/  Christian  4  J^    -^    °  '^«^  lawyei^,  Lo«I 

f  ons  from  the  Fa4i87S  the  S- '  "^  ^"'  ^""""^  *""'^^ 
•Oman  reveries  of  Lord  Pre,li„f  T'u'*^*'?'"  ""^  Hutchen- 
^Hffion  Natural  an^X.X^'1.^:^^  *?  ^.  "  ''^^^  o» 
forget  the  eccentric  and  Sol  J    .  *?"®  ***  Scotland  should 

^er  in  silence  the  last  of  thT^  .7^^  ^  t«««>nable  to  pass 
chanan,  and  r^trerof  Ae  ^ut^^SJ  ^"'^'  *^^  PT'  ^^  »«" 
mnth  year  of^his  age,  ^  «  til  ^  *"°'^'*»°"'  ^^o,  in  the 


on  ite  twentieth  cbipKS  !^  J~M!  *°'  ^"^^^  meditation- 
**  It  is  the  dorv  Tft^^  f  °*^®''  portions  of  Scripture 

kings  is  to  Slt'llulr-'tuJi'i"^ '  't.^  ^~"^ 
James.  His  learmW  suiS^n^n  n.^  f  H°"*'"  belonged  not  to 
puerile  conceits.  &S\^Tt^^^'  '"'  '"torpretetions  into 
the  sceptre  of  that  J^m«ri  "  u*^??  "*  "<»*  d«f«nd«d  by 
loved  sTdeariy  Md'S^  ^^'7*^**  *^"  "™'«  of  Solombn 

thi'd^^^'S  fe?  tr°^  ""^  ''^^^  *  few  nalliationa  for 

in  time  pi^^oyK /'Z' -?"'i*"°°«  "^A    ^«  »^»^<^  "ot^ 
talent  have  \Sl^  S    requMite  leisure.     Our  ministers  ^ 

tical  ^t^iZ  k  ^'f  P"y«^  ">d  <*a>ly  activity.     Eccle««. 

R^rS^  ^""^  engrossed  their  attention.    The^timlTcrfT 
«tirT»?  "^  *'r''»'"«  '"  Public  interest,  and  thk  ^1«^? 
Sd^^  J  ^'^''  was^suc^ed  by  another  epocW?*^, 
S?  ^^°*'°"-   .^«  Bible  was  then  iasped  as  a  Wk  of  ^*^ 
£^;  W.  l."!?'f  "r'T'  ""d  the  pa8tor^«ho  knewTof  ^^«'- 
iZ         ^"^  ^*»'^*^»  ^>  «n<l  Praved  over  the  holy  o^l^f  >«» 

VOL.  lU.      KO.  V.  '  *  •  J***^\«». 
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Places  of  concealment  were  sought  in  lieu  of  the  libraiy  or  study ; 
and  the  time  that  might  have  been  spent  in  literary  retirement 
WHS  consumed  in  rocKs,  dens^  and  caves  of  the  earth.  Edicts  and 
proclamations  concerned  the  servants  of  Christ  more  then  sy- 
nopses or  opuscula,  and  the  hand  that  might  have  turned  over 
with  busy  care  the  pages  of  a  Grammar  or  Lexicon,  was  obliged 
to  apply  itself  to  pike  or  musket.  Their  sphere  was  action,  not 
contemplation.  Theirs  was  not  the  harmless  occupation  of  a  lite- 
rary wai^ire,  but  a  contest  of  blood  for  the  crown  and  prerogative 
of  Jesus.  The  pious  and  patriotic  struggles  of  our  forenithers 
summoned  into  exercise  the  graces  of  faith  and  hope,  of  intrepidity 
and  patience,  so  much  needed  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bass,  and  on 
the  scaffolds  of  the  Grassmarket.  In  similar  times  in  England, 
Walton's  Polyglot  languished  in  its  publication.  Then  Castell  too, 
the  immortal  author  of  the  HeptaglotUm^  who  had  spent  seventeen 
years  upon  it,  maintained  in  his  house  fourteen  assistants,  and 
consumed  £12,000  of  his  own  property  in  the  enterprise,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  £1800  more  to  complete  the  work ;  and  though 
in  his  distress,  he  wrote  to  the  king  imploring  royal  assistance,  sup- 
plicated the  prelates,  and  got  circulars  in  his  favour,  yet  so  slow 
was  the  sale  of  his  work,  five  copies  only,  through  such  exertions, 
being  taken  off,  that  for  a  debt  of  £250,  he  was,  by  a  lady  credi- 
tor, hastily  and  unjustly  locked  up  in  a  prison,  without  compas- 
sion from  the  bishops,  relief  from  the  Universities,  or  assistance 
from  the  Church.  iTet  in  these  days  of  peril  and  change  in  Scot- 
land, the  foremost  men  were  ^^  mighty  m  the  Scriptures.*'  The 
clerical  commissioners  from  Scotland  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, were  all  men  of  high  esteem,  and  some  of  them  enjoyed  ^'  the 
tongue  of  the  learned.  We  refer  especially  to  that  noble  youth, 
the  ^^  very  learned  and  accurate  Gillespie,"  who,  if  he  had  been 
exempted  from  the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  that  exciting  period, 
would  have  proved  himself  equalto  the  reputation  he  gained  in 
the  venerable  Assembly  that  compiled  our  Confession,  as  the 
match  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  these  times,  Lightfoot^  Sdden, 
and  Gataker.  The  man  who  could  debate  with  Selden,  the  first 
of  antiauaries,  and  argue  his  point  with  Lightfoot,  learned  ben 
yond  all  his  compeers  in  Oriental  and  Talmudic  lore,  and  not 
hide  his  diminished  head  by  the  side  of  Gataker,  whom  Witsius 
has  so  justly  termed  the  father  of  English  scholarship,*  was  a 
man  whose  name  his  country  will  not  '^  willingly  let  die."  His 
treatise  on  ^^  Miscellany  Questions  "  contains  a  t&w  traces  of  his 
copious  and  well-fumished  mind,  which  needed  but  reading  and 
study  of  the  great  works  of  ancient  and  modem  erudition  to  have 
realized  the  poetic  delineation, 

*PrdkoetoaiieditiooofhisworkaiafolaOb    Tnj.  adIUies.     1698. 
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The  foreign  wealth  transferr'd,  improved  bj  thine, 
Does  with  a  fair  increase  of  lustre  shine,     * 
Like  gems  new  set  upon  some  richer  fo jle ; 
Or  roses  planted  in  a  better  soil. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pastorate  in  Scotland  is 
an  office  of  constant  labour  and  anxiety^  and  that  no  rich  bene- 
fices, or  yirtual  sinecures  afford  to  the  studious  the  means  of  gen- 
teel retirement,  Canonries  and  prebeiidal  stalls  we  have  not — 
colleges  with  a  cluster  of  rich  fellowships  are  not  found  with  us. 
The  cares  of  a  congregation  are  in  general  enough  to  occupy  a 
minislei^s  attention,  so  that  some  one  nas  remarked  that  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  Scotland  that  her  churches  have  produced  no  pro- 
digies of  erudition.  Yet  we  doubt  not  that  where  the  taste  for 
Ublical  study  is  early  planted  and  tenderly  cultured,  it  will  deve- 
lop itself  in  the  midst  of  great  and  annoying  obstacles.  It  is  a 
study  homogeneous  with  pastoral  labour ;  not  like  many  others 
that  might  be  named,  in  which  some  of  the  clergy  have  ex- 
ceUed^  which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  ministerial  office.  We  have  some  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  success  in  sacred  study  amidst  pastoral  engagements, 
Ongen  compiled  \n&Hexaplay  a  work  of  incredible  plodcung,  amidst 
penecution,  and  fatigue,  and  frequent  wanderings.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  projected  and  superintended  the  Campluteneian  Polyalot 
amidst  the  toil,  anxieties,  wars,  and  factions  that  preyed  upon  him 
as  premier  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Calvin  was  a  laborious  pas- 
tor, as  well  as  a  volummous  commentator.  His  successors  followed 
tbe  great  model  which  he  left  them.  Bochart,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  tanJtum  noit  omnia  eeimtj  was  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  the  diligent  and  affectionate  minister  of  the  Keformed  Church 
at  Caen.  The  learning  of  this  French  divine,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  prodigious.  It  extended  to  all  languages,  all  ages,  and  every 
human  pursuit,  and  was  poured  forth  with  a  portentous  fecundity 
on  every  topic,  and  every  section  of  every  topic,  on  which  he  wrote. 
His  lectures  to  his  congregation  on  Genesis  prepared  the  way  for 
bis  Phaleffj  and  his  we^y  addresses  led  him  to  gather  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Hierozoicon.  John  Owen,  whose  four  folio  volumes 
on  the  Hebrews  are  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  his  publications,  was  a 
eonstant  preacher.  Scott,  Henry,  Doddridge,  Brown,  and  Clarke, 
tbe  well-xnown  expositors,  were  assiduous  and  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  patient,  accurate,  and  fruitful  Lardner, 
noted  for  labour  and  learning,  also  occupied  a  charge  in  London. 
Lij^htfeot,  whose  numerous  volumes  prove  the  acquaintance  of 
their  author  with  the  whole  gigantic  body  of  Talmudic  literature, 
was  exemplary  in  the  earnest,  simple,  punctual,,  discharge  of  pa- 
rodiial  duties  from  day  to  day  and  from  Sabbath  to  Saobath,  in 
a  parish  fer  from  the  great  Ubraiies  and  seats  of  erudite  accom- 
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plishment.  The  ardour  to  eultivate  learning  becomes  irrepressi- 
ole.  The  venerated  Brown,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  a  work  both  of  learned  and  popular  theology,  wa«  only  a 
month  at  a  gi*ammar  school,  and  was  never  within  the  walls  of  a 
university. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  cveiy  day  labour  of  the  ministry  in 
North  Britain  is  such  that  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  expected 
to  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  biblical  study.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  prejudices  against  some  of  its  provinces  which 
existed  in  past  times  have  operated  as  a  hindrance.  These  pre- 
judices were  directed  chiefly  against  verbal  criticism,  the  amount 
of  the  variae  lectixyneB  amazing  and  confounding  the  objectors. 
Dr.  Owen  poured  out  his  inoignation  on  Bishop  Walton,  and 
Mill  incurred  the  hearty  displeasure  of  Whitby.  6ut  we  have  not 
the  means  of  following  out  this  portion  of  critical  plodding.  We 
want  MSS.  in  such  vast  collections  as  are  found  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris.  Even  England  has  effected  nothing  in  this  de- 
partment since  the  days  of  Mill ;  yet  she  has  the  credit  in  Dr. 
Laurence  of  first  exposing  the  fallacy  of  Griesbach's  system  of 
recensions.  Germany  has  lately  produced  Scholz  with  a  more 
rational  system,  and  even  he  seems  about  to  fall  before  Tischen- 
dorf.  Rink,  and  Lachmann.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  the  sys- 
tem of  ^^  lecturing,"  it  is  to  tliis  form  of  pulpit  exposition,  almost 
universal  in  Scotland,  that  we  owe  our  superiority  in  theological 
attainment.  It  is  by  the  method  of  Scriptural  analysis  pursued 
regularly  through  a  gospel  or  epistle,  a  system  which  implies  the 
training  of  the  mind  to  exegetical  study,  that  the  ^^  workman 
rightly  divides  the  word  of  truth,"  and  the  people  are  taught  to 
apprehend  that  truth  as  it  has  been  delivered  by  the  inspired 
writers. 

Yet  we  feel  that  with  us  there  is  no  want  of  aptitude  for  bibli- 
cal study.  We  have  several  qualifications  for  it  which  belong 
not  to  the  people  who  have  made  it  their  national  pursuit.  First 
of  all — The  Bible  is  esteemed  by  us  as  the  Book  of  God.  It  is 
THE  BOOK  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  received  by  us  in  the  spirit 
which  itself  commands.  We  have  welcomed  it  as  a  communic^^ 
lion  from  heaven.  Its  plenary  inspiration  is  the  first  principle 
t>f  our  faith.  Ours  is  not  the  danng  philosophy  which  sits  in 
judgment  on  its  form  and  materials.  We  handle  not  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  literary  curiosity  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  a 
hoary  antiquity.  It  is  not  with  us  as  in  Germany,  where  the 
holy  oracles  do  often  meet  with  critical  treatment  such  as  durst 
not  be  given  to  any  of  the  heathen  classics.  By  almost  all  the 
exegets  of  that  country  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  virtually  or 
partially  set  aside.  Many,  who  claim  to  be  reckoned  supema- 
tnralists,  are  but  a  very  few  degrees  removed  from  rationalisni* 
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We  need  not  mention  the  wild  school  of  Neology,  Including  in  it 
snch  men  as  Bahrdt,  Wegscheider,  Reimar,  Pamus,  or  enumerate 
the  names  of  others  who  belonged  to  milder  sections  of  it,  as  Sem- 
ler,  Eichhorfl,  Winer,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller.   Even  those  who, 
in  the  current  language  of  the  country,  are  styled  evangelical,  Th<H 
luck,  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  Twesten,  Liicke,  use  expressions 
concerning  Scripture  which  iaiply  very  loose  views  of  the  power 
and  universality  of  inspiring  influence.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
with  them  to  find  mistakes  in  construction  arising  &om  lapse  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  penmen — to  speak  of  minor  de- 
tails as  only  of  human  origin,  the  great  facts  alone  being  inspired 
-^to  declare  that  as  inspiration  does  not  exclude  the  personal  ac- 
tion of  the  sacred  authors,  so  it  does  not  destroy  all  mfluence  of 
human  imperfection — and  lastly,  in  the  exercise  of  mere  personal 
taste,  to  exclude  a  book  &om  tne  sacred  canon.     German  critics 
are  the  victims  of  a  delusive  subjectivity.     Their  own  feeling, 
taste,  or  judgment,  overcomes  all  the  force  of  external  evidence. 
There  is  scarce  a  book  of  Scripture  that  has  not  suffered  from 
this  perverted  egotism.     The  ^Pentateuch  has  its  Mosaic  origin 
denied,  and  is  brought  down  as  to  the  date  of  its  composition  to 
the  times  of  the  captivity,  by  Vater,  von  Bohlen,  and  their  con- 
federates, and  reduced  to  a  series  of  myths  by  Bauer,  Gabler,  and 
their  associates.    The  sublime  later  portions  of  the  evangelical 
Prophet  are  ordinarily  named  pseudo-Isaiah  by  the  late  Gesenius 
and  his  party.     Guiaed  by  such  vague  aesthetic  principles,  Nean- 
der rejects  Second  Peter  and  Jude,  as  does  De  Wette  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ejphesians,  and  Eichhom  the  pastoral  Letters.     What  else 
led  Lnther,  in  a  former  day,  to  brana  the  Epistle  of  James  as  erne 
reekU  stroheme  Epistelj  or  Schleiermacher,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
impugn  so  vehemently  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.     Such 
decisions  on  a  basis  so  lawless  must  seriously  mjiure  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Word  of  God,  and  infuse  a  poisonous  spirit  into  all 
treatises  on  these  sacred  themes.   When  Wolff  and  his  coadjutors 
practised  similar  experiments  on  the  classics, — on  Homer  and 
Cicero, — ^and  began  to  disengage  by  this  foolish  process  the  so- 
called  genuine  portions  firom  the  spurious,  they  were  soon  laughed 
to  scorn  by  the  literary  world.    Long  may  our  ridiculed  objectivity 
be  our  gmding  principle,  our  remedy  against  these  wayward  and  un- 
hallowed proianations  of  the  blessed  volume.    We  love  the  Scrip- 
tures and  implicitly  receive  them,  and  surely  are  better  fitted  m 
this  primary  element  for  their  exposition^     This  supreme  venera- 
tion of  the  Bible,  exercises  a  salutary  influence  over  all   the 
department  of  these  studies.     It  creates  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  what  are  the  words  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  taught 
US,  prevents  from  tampering  with  the  sacred  text,  and  inter- 
dicts that  process  of  rash  conjectural   emendation  which   has 
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so  often  been  the  bane  of  Eteral  criticism.  It  will  not  adopt  an 
alteration  on  slight  grounds,  nor  reject  one  commended  by  weighty 
arguments.  In  a  calm  and  meditative  spirit,  unwarped  by  pre- 
judice, and  unbiassed  by  theory,  it  balances  probabilities,  claisses 
the  readings  of  manuscripts,  versions,  or  patristic  quotations,  and 
slowly  and  impartially  adopts  what  appear  to  be  the  vocables 
which  prophets  or  apostles  employed.  The  tact  and  spirit  of 
Porson  or  Heyne  in  restoring  true  readings  in  Homer  or  Aeschy- 
lus, that  marvellous  sagacity  which,  in  such  critics,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  species  of  psychological  oneness  with  the  authors 
whose  text  they  were  editing,  becomes  sanctified  and  clothed  upon 
with  a  responsibility  which  belongs  not  to  the  critical  treatment 
of  any  heathen  autnor.  These  men,  and  others  of  the  same  class. 
Bentley,  Wyttenbach,  Hemsterhuis,  &c.,  the  glories  of  classical 
criticism,  felt  the  necessity  of  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  task  by  worshipping  the  author  on  whom  they  exercised 
their  talents,  entering  mto  his  spirit,  and  giving  him  their  fervent 
literary  homage,  ere  they  could  pronounce  witn  certainty  on  the 
probability  of  various  or  restored  readings.  Let  God  be  true  and 
every  man  a  liar.  Fervent  admiration  and  love  of  his  book  will, 
even  in  this  lowest  and  driest  species  of  criticism,  confer  qualifi- 
cations which  can  come  from  no  other  source,  will  animate  these 
tedious  and  intricate  examinations  with  a  sound  mind,  a  mod  and 
honest  heart,  and  prevent  the  infliction  of  that  curse  wnich  has 
been  menaced  on  him  who  wantonly  adds  to  the  Holy  Writings, 
or  subtracts  from  their  contents. 

The  same  living  fidth  in  Divine  revelation  urges  on  the 
heart,  not  only  to  know  the  actual  words  of  Scripture,  but 
also  to  use  every  means  to  ascertain  their  meaning.  It  oneates 
and  hallows  a  rational  and  enlightened  philology.  It  lonss  to 
be  in  the  same  situation  for  understanding  the  Bible  as  uiose 
were  to  whom  its  yarious  parts  were  first  addressed.  It,  ther^ 
fore,  struggles  to  attain  perfection  in  Hebrew  and  Ghiecian 
scholarship,  that  it  may  stand  on  the  same  vantage  ground  with 
the  Jewish  nation  and  the  early  Christian  world.  It  becomes 
debtor  both  to  Jew  and  Greek.  The  real  correct  meaning  of  th« 
clause  or  paragraph  is  the  one  object  of  its  search,  and  *^  mt  eye 
bein^  single  the  whole  body  is  full  of  light.''  And  not  only  so^ 
but  It  receives  ^^  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  abk 
to  save  the  soul."  The  exercise  of  mere  intellect  and  scholarship 
on  the  Scripture  is  the  parent  of  Rationalism.  Not  only  do  we 
ascertain  the  meaning  by  the  practice  of  a  scientific  exegess,  but 
we  receive  it  as  of  paramount  authority.  With  the  succesafbl 
discovery  of  the  sense,  the  province  of  reason  ends.  We  often 
hear  bitter  complaints  of  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Scriptujes, 
and  wailing  apprehensions  of  its  prevalence  among  us.    We  hav« 
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no  sympathy  with  these  sentiments — with  snch  weeping  prophets. 
Let  the  homage  which  the  Bible  merits  and  demands  Jbe  given 
to  it,  let  its  inspiration  be  fully  acknowledged  and  felt,  and  we  have 
no  dread  of  the  inbringing  of  a  rationalistic  theology.  We  have  no 
horror  of  the  importation  of  Teutonic  lore.  We  would  not  lay  an 
ecclesiastical  prohibition  oh  it.  The  irreligion  of  the  German 
•mind,  not  its  scholarship,  has  corrupted  its  exegesis.  Nor  is 
this  infidelity  to  be  charged  upon  its  scholarship,  for  it  springs 
fix>m  a  very  different  source,  and  its  accidental  alliance  with  an 
accurate  and  extensive  erudition,  is  certainly  no  reason  to  dis- 
parage the  pious  and  prayeriul  use  of  the  same  hermeneutical 
instruments.  No  man,  who  receives  all  Scripture  as  given  by 
inspiration  of  Grod,  need  fear  ossification  of  iieart  amidst  sucn 
grammatical  investigation  or  lexical  research.  Let  us  not 
phune  the  organ,  but  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  It  is  not 
learning  but  unbelief  that  Has  done  the  damage.  The  neolo- 
gical  expositor,  who  seeks  to  interpret  his  author  honestly,  and 
analyses  Paul  as  he  would  Vii^l,  is  often  forced  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  great  truths  of  evangelical  Christianity.  Ge- 
senius*  bears  his  unprejudiced  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  vicar 
rions  suffering  as  taught  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  As 
long,  then,  as  we  are  distinguished  by  our  ^^  antiqua  virtute  ac 
fide"  we  need  not  fear  the  extension  of  sound  learning  and  criti- 
cism among  us.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and 
the  pions  inquirer,  becoming  like  mindea  with  the  author  of  inspi- 
ration, is  ^'  guided  into  all  the  truth." 

Nor  have  our  systems  of  philosophy  been  adverse  to  the  pur- 
suit of  biblical  science.  The  atheism  of  Hume  was  an  insulated 
aet  of  insubordination  to  the  Majestv  of  heaven.  Our  metaj^y- 
sidans  may  have  preserved  a  cold  neutrality,  but  we  cannot 
accuse  them  of  open  hostility.  Our  youth  are  not  polluted  at 
the  sonrces  of  learning  by  pcelections  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  intellectual  training,  teacn  the  mind  to  reason  itself  into  Ath^ 
ism,  or  practise  it  in  those  sophisms  which  are  meant,  in  their 
application,  to  undermine  belief  in  a  Divine  revelation,  or  in  the 
evidences  by  which  its  origin  may  be  proved.  Neither  have  we 
had  one  system  rolling  upon  another  in  quick  and  violent  succes- 
sion, each  TOofone  and  irreligious,  and  inimical  to  the  testimony 
of  God.  We  have  reared  among  us  no  host  of  proud  Intelleo- 
tualists,  searching  into  the  mystery  of  man  in  contemptuous  exr 
elusion  of  Hun  who  formed  and  fashioned  the  thinking,  feeling, 
living  subsistence,  into  whose  arcana  they  strive  to  penetrate. 
We  have  been  am^uEed  by  no  Kant,  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  rising  by 
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turns  to  rule  the  world  of  mind,  and  either  resolving  the  God  of 
Christianity  into  a  shadowy  abstraction,  or  confounding  him  with 
the  universe  of  his  creation. 

The  systems  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  ^^  that  nation  of  thinkers 
and  critics/'  have,  each  in  its  turn,  mfluenced  the  science  of 
biblical  philology ;  and  whether  it  be  the  Moralism  of  Kant,  or 
the  Idealism  of  Fichte,  or  the  deeper  Transcendentalism  of  He^l, 
it  makes  Scripture  speak  its  own  dogmas,  and  consecrates  the 
apostles  the  Goriphaei  of  its  system.  When  Strauss  wrote  hit 
"  Leben  Jesu,"  Germany  was  thrilled  by  the  publication  in  all 
classes  of  her  divines  and  philosophers,  historians  and  scholars. 
Had  a  stone  come  down  from  the  moon,  and  lighted  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  fair  of  Leipzig,  in  the  centre  of  its  numerous  authors 
as  they  circled  round  their  myriad  publications,  it  would  not  have 
produced  a  deeper  sensation  than  did  this  book  of  Strauss  among 
the  German  literati.  The  whole  crowd  were  startled,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  older  class  of  Rationalists. 

When,  as  in  this  work  of  Strauss,  all  historical  reality  is  de» 
nled  to  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  declared  to  be  composed,  not 
of  facts,  but  ideL,  i^nd  are  .Affirmed  to  describe,  not  a^^nal 
God,  or  a  historical  Christ,  but  a  cluster  of  notions  intensely 
prevalent  in  Judea ;  and  when  it  is  argued,  that  the  names  and 
events  occurring  in  the  evangelical  narrations  are  but  symbols 
of  inward  emotions,  and  the  blasphemies  of  Pantheism  are  rea- 
soned for  from  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  in  Jesus,  as 
shadowing  forth  the  identity  of  the  forms  vulgarly  named  creator 
and  creature,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  author  uses  the  philosophy 
of  Hegel  as  the  great  organ  of  perverting  and  desecrating  the 
records  of  the  Evangelists,  especially  of  polluting  the  finer  and 
more  experimental  portions  ot  the  work  of  the  beloved  Disciple* 
Weisse,  the  producer  of  a  similar  mixture  of  boldness  and  im- 

i)iety,  declares  it  impossible  for  anr  one  to  understand  his  theo- 
ogy,  unless  he  have  mastered  his  philosophy.  No  one  can 
comprehend  the  systems  of  Daub,  Scnwartz,  or  Schleiermacher, 
till  ne  has  mastered  the  philosophy  which  Schelling  propounded 
in  his  early  and  adventurous  youtn. 

^^  A  life  beyond  the  grave,"  says  Strauss,  ^^  is  the  last  foe 
which  speculative  criticism  has  to  encounter,  and,  if  it  can,  to  ex- 
tirpate. So,  to  find  a  place  for  such  theories,  this  infidel  author 
commences  a  series  of  wild  and  unjustifiable  attacks  on  the  Gos- 
pels,— finding  discrepancies  where  there  are  none,  creating  ex- 
aggerations where  the  narrative  is  easy  and  simple,  denying  the 
possibility  of  miracles,  and  involving  tne  whole  narrative  in  con* 
nision  and  mystery,  in  order  to  destroy  its  Historical  character, 
and  render  its  interpretation  possible  only  on  the  supposition  of 
its  being  a  useless  and  disconnected  mythology.     Whatever  so- 
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phifltiy  and  perverted  logic  can  supply,  whatever  perplexitv  a 
shrewd  and  malicious  criticism  can  suggest,  whatever  reasonmg 
a  clever  and  fascinating  philosophy  can  produce,  is  used  to 
create  and  garnish  the  new  hypotnesis.  The  whole  system  is  a 
sad  memorial  of  the  proud  and  unhallowed  wisdom  of  this  world, 
impugning  the  revelation  ahready  given,  delighting  in  every  high 
thing  that  exalts  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  (jrod,  and  exmt- 
iBff  in  withdrawing  ever^  thought  from  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Still  Strauss,  with  all  his  unenvied  pre-eminence,  has  not  yet 
matured  his  system.  Recantations  in  his  third  edition  are  re- 
canted in  his  fourth.  His  mind  has  assumed  a  more  determined 
hostility ;  and  amidst  an  air  of  candour  and  charity,  of  sincerity 
and  Mmplicity  of  purpose,  there  are  betrayed  a  rancorous  enmity 
and  tenacious  hatred  toward  Christianity,  such  as  the  most  scur- 
rilous of  infidels  cannot  surpass.  Calmness  of  style  clothes  an 
indomitable  resolution, — ^^  Ecdesia  delenda  est."  Hegelianism 
must  be  maintained — ^the  Gospel  History  must  be  destroyed. 
We  have  cited  the  instance  of  Strauss,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  palpable  developments  of  the  damage  which  a  perverse 
pliflosophy  has  done  to  the  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Yet  we  would  not  brand  all  Hegelians  as  the  foes  of  Christian- 
ity. The  right  wing  of  the  HegeDans,  having  in  it  such  men  as 
Gk>e8chel,  labours  earnestly  to  ally  itself  to  religion.  But  its  la- 
bour is  in  vain ;  while  the  left  wing,  including  Feuerbach,  Bruno 
Bauer,  Yatke,  and  Strauss,  professing  itself  a  correct  interpi'e- 
ter  of  the  H^elian  system,  and  sneenng  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
right  win&  and  the. compromising  snint  of  the  ''  Centrum;'  so 
<iaringly  Srows  itself  into  combat  with  the  Bible  and  its  histories. 
Well  might  Eschenmayer  speak  of  the  ^^  Ischariotismus  "  of  He- 

EHanism.  While  it  has  kissed,  it  has  betraved,  and  at  length 
s  proceeded  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  its  victim.  Open 
malumity  assumes  the  place  of  professed  patronage.  Rosen- 
era^  his  made  an  attempt  to  moderate  the^hatre?of  his  more 
forward  allies,  but  his  efforts  serve  no  pur^se  save  to  bring  the 
taunt  of  imbecility  and  timidity  upon  himself;  while  Strauss 
and  Weisse,  casting  away  all  reserve,  shout  their  agreement  in 
the  opinion  of  Fichte,  expressed  in  his  Kritik  oMer  Offenbarungy 
that  tne  proof  for  the  divinity  of  a  revelation  must  not  be  con- 
ducted by  an  appeal  to  miracles  that  may  have  been  performed 
in  connexion  with  it.  Into  what  absurdity  will  not  man  be 
juried  by  giving  heed  to  the  seducing  doctrmes  of  an  atheistical 
phuosophy  f 

But  also  in  Germany,  in  many  places  where  this  mighty  de- 
mon of  Hegelianism  has  not  efiecteo  a  lodgement,  the  same  prin- 
dple  of  rasn  philosophizing  displays  its  mischievous  tendency. 
Tile  purpose  of  our  illustration  iorbids  a  long  detail ;  yet  we  add 
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that  we  can  scarce  take  up  any  German  treatise  on  Herm^neuHi 
withont  finding  it  p^*vaaed  by  some  foreign  element  brought 
from  the  ^^  wisdom  of  this  world/'  Let  any  one  open  Davidson's 
Sacred  Hermeneuiicsj  and  turn  to  the  section  on  Uermeneutical 
works,  and  he  will  soon  verify  this  remark.  Let  him  read  the 
notice  of  Stein,  Kaiser,  Lucke, — or  even  Olshausen,  and  he 
will  find  that  each  pro(*.eeds  on  some  preconceived  theory  to 
construct  a  system  of  interpretation,  which  is  therefore  on^ 
sided  and  delusive.  And  so,  as  has  been  sarcastically  re- 
marked  by  Menzel,  ^  they  attempt,  by  their  exegetical  root- 
ing and  digging,  to  change  the  mighty  forest  of  Scripture-*-re- 
posing  in  its  deep-rooted  strength,  towering  in  lofty  majesty  to 
the  heavens,  and  interlaced  with  innumerable  creeping  plants, 
tendrils,  and  spreading  flowers — ^into  a  little  bald,  barren,  ration^ 
alistic  sjTstem  of  some  semi-Eantian  or  semi-Hegelian^  crossed 
by  a  pair  of  mathematically  clipped  hedges  in  the  French  style 
of  gardening,  and  preserved  barely  in  life  by  an  insignificant  phi«> 
loBophical  streamlet." 

The  absurdity  of  being  initiated  into  any  metaphysical  system  ^aee 
we  can  understand  a  hermeneutical  treatise,  is  very  apparent.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  for  popular  use,  for  the  masses  of  the  human  fiunily. 
It  epeaks  a  language  which  all  may  understand,  and  reasons  by 
analogies  which  all  are  able  to  appreciate.  It  is  not  for  the  edu- 
cated and  refined  merely,  whose  minds  have  been  trained  to  exact 
or  abstruse  discussion.  Its  views  of  human  nature  are  plain  and 
palpable.  To  exercise  upon  it  the  metaphysics  of  modem  times, 
ana  press  it  into  accordance  with  them,  is  to  do  it  great  dishonour 
and  injustice,  and  steal  ^^  for  a  party  what  is  meant  for  mankind.'' 
It  is  a  theft  more  daring  and  impious  than  the  Promethean  rob- 
bery. It  does  not  bring  fire  fix)m  heaven  for  the  use  of  men,  but 
filcjkes  the  holy  flame  sent  down  upon  the  earth,  and  narrows 
its  sphere  to  the  circuit  of  that  slim  and  twisted  electric  rod 
^^  firamed  by  themselves  and  hammered  on  their  anvil."  The 
error,  however,  has  been  a  common  one.  We  may  trace  it  from 
Justin  through  Origen,  Clement,  and  Augustine,  through  school- 
men and  mystics.  We  may  see  it  in  the  conflicts  of  me  varied 
schools  of  the  middle  ages,— •the  theology  of  Ockham  or  Abe* 
lard  being  only  their  metaphysical  system  clothed  in  Scriptural 
disguise.  We  may  find  it  in  the  various  public  creeds  and 
symbols,  modifying  thought  and  phraseoloOT.  We  may  discover 
it  during  the  eany  struggles  with  the  Romish  Church  when 
Nominahsm  and  Sealism  were  topics  of  violent  dispute.  Lu- 
ther bdonged  to  the  Nominalist  party,  which  cherished  and 
maintained  freedom  of  investigation.  The  philosophy  which  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know  is  the  form  of  it  which  is  alluded  to 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  peculiar  modes 
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of  thoTi^t  and  speech  on  such  sabjects  that  were  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Gentile  chniches  to  whom 
some  of  the  epistles  were  addressed. 

Our  Scottish  metaphysicians  have  not  gone  far  into  the  depths 
of  psychology.  Oar  reliffioos  literatore  will  not  disown  the  ele- 
gant pogM  of  Beattie  and  Stewart,  the  easy  and  gracefiil  style  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  Inminons  researches  of  Mackintosh,  the  plain, 
direct,  and  practical  treatises  of  Reid,  the  original  thon^t  of 
Ballantyne,  or  the  subtler  and  more  complex  dissertations  of 
Brown.  Karnes  and  Monboddo  have  been  always  more  noticed 
tor  their  whims  than  followed  in  them.  Our  latest  jthilosophy, 
too,  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  revelation.  We  refer  to  '^  Douglas 
on  the  Mind,"  to  the  ethics  of  Wardlaw,  and  to  the  volumes  of 
Chalmers  in  the  serial  edition  of  his  woiics,  in  which  Hume^s 
sophistries  are  nobly  combated.  So  far  as  our  national  teaching 
is  concerned,  we  can  go  to  Scripture  unprepossessed,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  apprehend  ^^  wnat  the  Spuit  saith  unto  the 
Churdies.''  Not  that  metaphysics  are  to  be  altogether  discarded. 
The  more"  thoroughly  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  is 
studied  and  understood,  the  more  shall  we  perceive  and  admire 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  adapted  the  Gospel  to  his  spirit- 
ual necessities,  and  the  more  convincing  shall  be  our  refutation 
of  those  fidladous  theories,  Irhich,  mistddng  both  the  nature  of 
spiritual  influence  and  of  our  own  mental  constitution,  are  as  re- 
pugnant to  sound  philosophy  as  to  the  Word  of  Gt>d. 

rTeither  have  we  in  this  country  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
perrerrion  of  biblical  science.     We  have  had,  indeed,  in  our 
universities,  such  men  as  Simpson  of  Glascow  and  Campbell  of 
St.  Andrews,*  but  we  have  not  witnessed  rearfbl  and  continued 
attempts  to  diq>Bnige  revelation — attempts  carried  on  by  men 
who  bad  been  instuled  nrofessors  of  theology.    We  have  not 
behdd  ^  unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,"  seated  on  the  chairs  of  aca- 
demic divinity.    The  pupils  of  Gesenius  nrepared  themselves  for 
a  laugh  whenever  he  happened  to  allude  to  any  thing  super- 
nataral,  or  describe  any  ot  the  more  striking  inddents  of  the  Old 
Testament    Such  a  depth  of  impiety  had  he  reached,  that  in 
deecribing  Abraham  pleading  witn  Grod  for  Sodom,  and  rdterat-> 
ing  his  entreaty  on  the  supposition  of  a  decreasing  number  of 
the  godly,  he  aflhrmed  that  Uiis  noble  and  godlike  deed  of  the 
patriarch  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  indicated  that  spirit  of  luo^ng 
and  dieapening  which  his  posterity   have  ever  poaaessed;  and 
which  mi^t  be  seen  any  day  on  the  streets  of  H^e  or  BeiUn, 
where  Jews  might  be  concluding  their  avaricious  b wgasni  afUsr 
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the  long  process  of  lowering  and  lowering  the  price  had  ceased. 
Strauss  was  a  professor  when  he  wrote  his  notorious  work, 
though  he  has  now  betaken  himself  to  the  composition  of  operas. 
Yet  when  challenged  by  his  superiors  as  to  his  honesty  in  per- 
sisting to  hold  oiSce  while  he  entertained  such  deistical  opinions, 
he  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  consistency — the  consistency  of 
teaching  Deism  to  men  as  a  mode  of  preparing  them  for  being 
Christian  pastors ! — and  he  had  no  objection,  some  time  after  his 
removal  m>m  the  office  he  had  desecrated,  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  theological  professorship  in  the  University  of  Zurich. 
But  the  people  would  not  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  having  an 
infidel  to  teach  divinity  in  their  college,  ana  aftier  trying  other 
methods  in  vain,  they  rose  to  arms  and  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment. Strauss  pocketed  his  disgrace  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
pension.  De  Wette,  another  member  of  the  theological  staff, 
nas  written  a  book,  entitled  "  Die  Weike  des  Zwei/lers — ^*  the 
consecration  of  the  sceptic,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  how 
an  infidel  may  reconcile  his  consent  to  Church  articles  and  or- 
dination, as  well  as  to  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  a  pastoral 
charge. 

We  have  thus  among  ourselves  no  abuses  of  the  science  to  de- 
ter us  firom  it ;  neither  does  our  peculiar  character  render  it  at 
all  likely  that  such  monstrous  results  should  be  anticipated 
among  us.  We  are  too  cautious — too  little  apt  to  be  dazzled  by 
fantastic  theories.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  a  severe  logic. 
That  mysterious  gift;  of  common  sense  has  been  conferred  on 
us  not  with  niggardly  hand.  We  have  but  to  apply  it  as  a 
touchstone  to  German  theories,  and  it  aets  like  Ithuriers  spear* 
Neander  and  Th<duck  may  write  against  Strauss,  and  many  may 
doubt  if  they  have  dispelled  his  phantasy.  Let  sterling  English 
common-sense  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it — such  tact  and  sagacity 
and  sturdy  argument  as  gave  birth  to  the  Harae  PauUnae — ^and 
it  would  vanish  as  a  shadow  at  dawn.  Our  fiiith  in  Scripture, 
our  resolution  not  to  be  moved  fix>m  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
v.'ill  also  prevent  these  deplorable  consequences-~consequence8 
which  Unitariaiusm  and  the  importation  of  German  leanung  «te 
already  accomplishing  in  Amenca.  Neology  as  gross  as  any  to 
be  found  in  Fatherland,  may  be  seen  in  Palfrey's  Academical 
Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament^  and  in  Norton  on  the  Gospels. 
Our  advancement  in  sacred  science  will,  we  hope  and  pray,  lead 
to  no  opinion  which  may  not  be  entertained,  aaha  fide  et  saha 
eecleeia. 

But  while  we  have  so  many  advantages  in  our  fiivour,  so  &r 
as  moral  and  religious  qualifications  fitted  to  raise  us  in  biblical 
acquirements  are  concerned,  we  are  beset  by  not  a  few  impedi- 
ments.   These  arise  chiefly  from  our  early  training.     Our  edu- 
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cation  is  Tery  defective.    The  learning  gained  in  our  colleges  is 
superficial  and  unsatisfactoiy.     There  may  be  individual  in- 
stances of  surpassing  erudition^  but  the  system  pursued  in  our 
universities  has  not  the  energy  and  decision  necessary  to  make 
the  pupils  expert  or  scientific  philologists.    The  teachers  are  not 
all  alike  ;  some  of  them  are  men  of  extensive  learning  and  practi 
cal  ingenuity,  but  they  labour  under  a  vicious  institute.     Stu- 
dents may  come  to  our  colleges  with  almost  no  preparatory  train- 
ing in.Liatin  or  Greek.    To  accommodate  them,  junior  classes 
are  formed,  which  are  exercised  in  lessons  quite  beneath  the  dig^ 
pity  of  a  country  grammar  schooh    What  a  ridiculous  spectade 
is  a  professor  of  Greek,  ^nding  a  whole  session  in  drilling  a 
daas  throu^  a  mere  elementary  grammar  and  a  few  infantme 
extracts.     The  pupils  never  get  beyond  a  mere  smattering — 
sever  pass  beyond  the  outer  court.    The  beauties  of  the  Greek 
tonffue  they  seldom  taste.    With  infinite  labour  they  may  speQ 
theur  way  by  dint  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  but  the  toil  of 
the  journey  precludes  their  seeing  the  beauly  of  the  landscape. 
Classic  Greek  is  a  terra  incognita.     They  may  know,  by  report, 
of  the  charming  garrulity  of  Herodotus,  or  the  terse  compact 
narrative  of  Thucydides,  the  pure  and  polished  diction  of  Sopho- 
cles, or  the  lofty  rigidity  of  Pindar.    But  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  mellifluous  tongue  of  Greece,  of  all 
that  displays  the  structure  and  adaptation  of  this  wonderful  in- 
strument of  human  speech,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant.     Still 
more  are  they  without  knowledge  oi  the  phases  and  history  of 
this  language,  especially  in  its  gradual  accumulation  of  those 
peculiarities  which  it  assumed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  in 
its  transportation  to  the  colony  of  Alexandria,  and  its  spread 
over  the  land  of  Palestine.    How  few  trained  in  our  colleges  are 
guided  onwards  to  the  authors  who  used  the  later  Greek,  after  its 
older  dialectic  features  had  been  obliterated,  and  are  thus  pre- 
pared for  understanding  the  nature  of  that  tongue,  still  fturther 
modified  by  becoming  the  ormn  of  Hebrew  thoughts,  when  used 
by  evangelists  and  apostles.  The  use  of  the  Gre^  Testament  so 
early  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  prevents  the  students  fironi 
comprehending  its  special  idiom,  or  its  distinction  fix>m  classic 
style.    And  even  in  a  senior  Greek  class,  how  seldom  are  the 
h^her  objects  of  philology  studied,  or  those  niceties  pointed  out 
on  which  Miiller  or  Hermann  might  dwell  with  rapture.    The 
higher  cla«es  in  a  Gennan  gymnaaium   a»  more  thoron^ 
scholars,  more  intimately  conversant  with  the  subtilities  of  the 
lai^ivage,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  beanties^are 
trained  to  a  larger  scholarship  and  finer  taste,  and  are  more  apt 
and  successful  at  an  examination  preliminary  to  their  entering  a 
university,  than  are  the  majority  of  those  who  leave  our  colleges 
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with  the  academic  honoor  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  evik  we  complain  of  be  rectified,  that  Greek  scholarship 
be  elevated  among  ns.  Let  our  yonth  be  drilled  on  Bnttmann, 
Matthiae,  and  Kiihner,  that  the  ancient  fimie  of  Scotland  may 
be  revived,  the  fame  which  the  old  Baron  of  Don  labonied  to 
secure  for  her  by  his  estabhshment  of  a  school  ibr  Greek  at 
Montrose  in  1534.  Let  an  end  be  put  to  the  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission of  younc  men  to  our  colleges  without  examination,  and 
to  the  hurry  wiUi  which  they  are  uirust  through  their  ac||)emi- 
cal  studies. 

The  neglect  of  the  studv  of  Hebrew  with  us  is  still  more  to  be 
deplored.  The  tonffue  of  Abraham  has  received  the  treatment 
of  his  children — it  has  been  branded,  and  virtually  proscribed. 
To  know  it  of  yore  was  reckoned  an  ominous  marveL  Its  sup- 
posed difficulties  led  many  to  cultivate  a  speedy  mode  of  acqmr- 
rog  it.  What  was  gained  in  time  was  lost  in  value,  andHebrew 
learning  became  almost  extinct  in  the  popularity  of  the  system 
of  Masclef,  Parkhurst,  and  Wilson.  Yet  it  has  a  host  of  claims 
upon  us.  It  is  venerable  in  its  age,  simple  in  its  structure,  and 
holy  in  its  associations — the  language  of  divine  revelation  to  the 
ancient  Church,  while  it  deeply  tinges  that  more  modem  tongue 
in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  The  means  of  acquiring  it  are  now  within  our  reach. 
The  writings  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  original  or  translated ;  the 
works  of  Moses  Stuart  in  this  department ;  and,  above  all,  the 
grammar  of  Nordheimer,  leave  us  without  excuse,  if  we  do  not 
excel  in  the  language  of  the  chosen  people.  We  have  now  the 
necessary  implements,  if  we  will  only  use  them. 

Were  we  now  to  proceed  to  enumerate  the  benefits  which  flow 
fit>m  enlarged  acquirements  in  the  field  of  an  accurate  and 
learned  biblical  theology,  we  would  take  as  our  theme  the  senti- 
ment, that  while  we  are  not  to  be  wise  abcvewhat  is  written,  still 
we  are  bound  to  be  wise  up  to  what  is  written.  For  example,  dis- 
union among  Christians  arises  fix>m  misinterpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Grades,  each  party  attaching  its  own  peculiar  meaning  to 
the  words  and  phrases  of  llie  Bible,  theologizing  rather  than  inter- 
preting. Certain  terms,  by  force  of  long  association,  have  become 
the  vocee  eignatae  of  peculiar  ideas  and  opinions,  and  the  penon 
trained  in  these  seeks  naturaUy  support  for  them  in  Scripture. 
If  the  Calvimst  and  Arminian  differ  about  ^^  fiuth''  and  ^  rights 
eousneas,"  or  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbjrterian  about  ^*  church" 
and  *^  bishop,"  it  is  plain  that  some  one  of  die  parties  mistalcBS  the 
meaning  of  the  words  leSertg  and  dmanevinij  or  huikifeia  and  Mssmvc. 
Had  we  a  biblical  theology  disenthralled  firom  previous  opinkms 
and  fiustious  misconception,  we  should  soon  have  a  imited  and 
hamonious  Chmrch.  And  the  more  we  come  to  die  Word  of  Grod 
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unptejudioedy — ^the  more  we  come  with  a  somid  learnings  an 
honest  heart,  a  disciplined  intellect,  and  a  prayerful  anxiety.— 
the  better  we  know  the  original  tongues,  and  their  cognate  dia- 
lects, and  the  more  conversant  we  are  with  the  means  and  method 
of  enlightened  exegesis ;  the  sooner  shall  the  Bible  in  a  unity  of 
sense  be  perceived  and  felt  by  all  the  Churches  in  Christendom, 
and  they  ^^  shall  see  light  in  Grod's  light  clearly."    Biblical  lite- 
rature thus  becomes  a  science  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
Churches,  a  fervid  promoter  of  the  predicted  period  when  the 
watchmen  on  Sion  shall  ^^  see  eye  to  eye."    It  is  a  science  which 
BO  lover  of  the  Bible  will  scorn,  for  there  is  nothing  about  the 
Bible  which  is  not  hallowed.    Its  structure,  its  style,  the  life  of 
its  authors, — ^the  contents  of  its  history,  the  figures  and  allusions 
of  its  poetry,  the  gorgeous  scenes  and  visions  of  its  prophecies, — 
the  examples  it  records,  and  the  acts  of  glowing  devotion  which 
it  has  narrated, — its  gradual  formation  into  one  canonical  book, 
its  wonderful  preservation  in  manuscripts,  its  early  versions  and 
modem  translations,  its  various  editions  and  its  first  printed  co- 
pies,—the  remarks  of  good  men  on  its  reUgion,  and  of  learned 
men  on  its  literature,  its  reception  among  barbarous  tribes,  and  the 
effect  which  it  has  produced, — ^all  that  nas  been  written  about  it 
and  upon  it,  collated  texts,  biblical  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
conooraanoes,  erudite  comments,  practical  remarks,  pious  reflec- 
ticMis — all  is  sacred,  all  is  reUshea  for  the  connexion  it  has  with 
the  book  of  God. 

The  interpretation  of  Scripture  also  gathers  assistance  from 
every  quarter.  Philology  lends  us  aid' in  analyzing  the  language 
of  Ijsaiah  or  Paul,  arcnaeolo^  casts  new  li^t  on  customs  of 
long  past  years,  and  of  countries  very  different  in  habit  from  our 
own.  The  traveller  who  exclaims  in  ecstasy,  at  length  ^^  our  feet 
stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem,"  who  familiarizes  us  with 
the  scenery  of  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  with  whom  we  climb  its 
mountains  or  sail  on  its  lakes,  and  join  in  its  song  of  vintage, — 
he  who  conveys  us  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  the  sepulchres  of 
Petra,  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the  valley  and  wonders  of 
Egypt,  or  sets  us  down  amidst  the  thunder-splitten  peaks  of  Ho- 
reb,  gives  us  a  new  vision  in  reading  Scripture,  affords  us  a  strik- 
ing  confirmation  of  its  truth,  and  discovers  to  us  a  sublimity  and 
emphasis  unknown  before,  both  in  its  historic  sketches  and  prophe- 
tic allusion.  The  researches  of  physical  philosophy  excite  us  in 
studying  the  inspired  annals  of  creation  to  feel  yet  more  intensely, 
that  ^^  we  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  his  handiwork."  The  explorers  of  classic  learning,  who 
bring  us  spoils  fix>m  the  heathen,  and  illustrate  with  apt  quota- 
tions many  clauses  of  Scripture,  are  not  without  their  use,  and 
are  instrumental  not  only  in  preparing  fuel  for  the  altar  and  oil 
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for  the  lamps,  but  in  proving,  by  the  contrast,  the  superior  glory 
of  the  divine  volume.  The  mind  that  has  been  well  trained  to 
the  task  of  translation  from  the  odes  and  strophes  of  the  most  in- 
tricate poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  feel  itself  the  better  fur- 
nished Dj  this  previous  discipline  for  engamng  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible of  all  human  enterprizes,  for  giving  to  some  ignorant 
and  degraded  people  a  version  of  the  holy  oracles  in  their  native 
dialect,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  in  their  own  tongue  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.  The  man  who  travels  in  the  East  and 
notes  its  herbs  and  flowers,  its  jewels  and  minerals,  its  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  who  relates  its  customs,  its  dresses  and  ceremonies,  its 
festivities  at  births  and  marriages,  its  frmeral  dirges  and  religious 
rites,  yields  us  the  means  of  accurate  statement  and  interesting 
verification.  The  laborious  critics  who  spend  their  life  in  some 
province  of  the  ars  diplomaticaj  in  determining  the  age  of  MSS. 
tronb  the  texture  on  which  they  are  written,  tne  form  of  the  let- 
ters, or  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  ink,  guide  us  in  ascertain- 
ing what  reading  is  the  oest,  what  is  the  probable  phraseolorv  of 
the  sacred  penmen.  All  science  pays  homage  to  revelation.  TThe 
inspired  book  receives  illustration  from  every  province  of  human 
study.  The  promotion  of  Biblical  science  is  accelerated  by  con- 
tributions from  the  vast  encyclopaedia  of  recorded  human  attain- 
ment. Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  a  taste  for  these  studies 
should  prevail  among  us,  not  to  displace  or  corrode  our  religion, 
but  to  give  it  a  new  pabulum.  The  Bible  is  surely  worthy  of  all 
that  investigation  which  we  commend.  The  sacred  classics  refine 
the  heart  as  well  as  delight  the  imagination.  Even  the  literature 
of  the  Bible  has  claims  far  surpassing  that  of  civilized  antiquity. 
It  is  the  composition  of  many  writers  of  manv  ages  and  countries. 
Some  sections  of  it  were  composed  in  Arabia,  and  others  in  the 
dungeons  of  Rome.  Some  portions  of  it  were  written  in  the  times 
of  the  Pharoahs,  and  others  in  the  era  of  the  CaBsars.  It  tells  of 
expeditions  prior  to  those  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts.  It  de- 
scribes national  adventures  long  before  Achilles  and  Troy.  Its 
ethical  system  precedes  Thales  and  Pythaxporas.  Its  muse  was 
vocal  before  Orpheus  or  Hesiod.  Above  ali,  it  is  the  accredited 
revelation  of  the  true  and  merciful  Jehovah,  able  to  make  '^  wise 
unto  salvation  by  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

And  now  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge  the  hope  that  a  more  propi- 
tious season  for  the  spread  of  a  pure  and  pious  Biblical  literature 
in  Scotland  seems  to  be  approaching.  We  see  the  signs  of  its 
speedy  advent.  These  books,  the  titles  of  wliich  are  prefixed  to 
our  article,  are  happy  omens. 

The  ^^  Hints  to  siudenti*  are  full  of  sagacious  counsels  on  ex- 
egetical  study,  and  proceed  fh>m  one  who  is  the  living  exemplar 
of  what  he  enforces. 
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The  "  CyelopcBdia  of  Biblical  Literature j^  (edited  by  Dr. 
Kitto,  who  is  ^^  assisted  by  various  able  scholars  and  divines/') 
published  in  Edinburgh,  contains  a  vast  mass  of  useftil  and  inter- 
esting information,  &r  beyond  that  which  is  commonly  accessi- 
ble on  such  topics  in  this  country.  Amidst  such  a  multiplicity 
of  writers,  home  and  foreign,  of  all  creeds  and  denominations,  en- 
tire unity  of  opinion  could  not  be  expected.  Neither  could  we 
hope  for  equality  of  merit.  Yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  ar- 
ticles are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  them  diverge  from  what  is  usually  reckoned  orthodox 
statement.  We  have  no  publication  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
it ;  it  is  an  invaluable  adaition  to  our  theological  literature,  and 
the  extensive  circulation  and  study  of  it  would  augur  well  for 
our  Aitnre  advancement. 

The  Hermeneuties  of  Dr.  Davidson  is  a  masterly  volume,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  spirit  of  pious,  modest,  and  learned  investi^tion. 
It  abounds  in  clear  statement  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  displays 
great  research  on  every  topic  of  which  it  treats,  ana,  especially  its 
nistoiy  of  interpretation,  and  of  modem  hermeneutical  treatises,  is 
the  fruit  of  patient  industry  and  enlightened  discrimination. 


Art.  HE. — The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlemt.    By 
Chables  Dickens.    London,  1844. 

A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose^  Being  a  Ghost  Story  of  Christinas. 
By  Charles  Dickens.    London,  1844. 

'llie  Chimesy — A  Goblin  Story.    By  Charles  Dickens.     Lon- 
don, 1845. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Dickens  has  been  a  singular  and  splendid  one. 
Ten  vears  ago  he  was  toiling  obscurely  in  the  service  of  the  Lon- 
don daily  press ;  but  a  series  of  sketches,  contributed  to  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form,  re- 
ceived so  much  praise  that  their  author  was  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts^  The  Pickwick  Papers  at  once  established  his  reputation, 
and  ensured  for  him  fame  and  affluence  in  a  literary  career.  He 
has  now  given  to  the  world,  besides  smaller  compositions,  six  vo- 
Itmunous  works  of  fiction,  each  nearly  twice  as  long  as  Waverley. 
These  have  been  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  at  home,  and 
have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  They  have  been 
eagerly  read  by  all  classes  of  his  countiymen,  from  the  polished 
la^  of  rank^  to  the  astute  man  of  business,  from  the  grey-headed 
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philosopher  to  the  schoolboy.  They  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  every 
drawing-room,  every  club,  and  every  tavern,  but  lyins  unhidden 
on  many  a  merchant's  desk,  and  lawyer^s  table,  and  student's 
shelf,  and  even  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  judge,  and  the 
closet  of  the  clergyman.  They  have  relieved,  with  the  play  of 
fancy  and  feeling,  the  gloomy  languor  of  many  a  sick-room. 
Their  author  has  oeen  honoured  and  caressed ;  criticism  has  never 
worn  a  frown ;  the  great  and  learned  have  assembled  in  festive 
halls  to  do  him  honour,  and  the  voice  of  praise  from  his  native 
land  has  been  loudly  echoed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  with  so  large  and  so  enthusias- 
tic an  audience,  his  works  are  exercising  very  considerable  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  Mr.  Dickens,  per^ 
ceiving  this,  should,  in  his  later  publications,  have  assumed  the 
tone  OT  a  public  monitor  and  moral  teacher,  with  somewhat  too 
ostentatious  and  dictatorial  an  air.  It  may  be  interesting,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  now  several  months  since  his  last  work  of  any  mag- 
nitude was  circulated,  to  glance  rapidly  over  his  writings,  dwe&- 
ing  chiefly  on  the  most  recent,  and  endeavouring  to  estimate  their 
influence,  as  a  class,  on  the  public  taste  and  tone  of  feelingl 

The  ^'  Sketches  by  Boz"  are  written  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  every  phase  of  the  low  life  of  London,  and  are  graphic, 
lively,  and  varied ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  of  an  unpleasant  cast — 
they  depict  chiefly  vice,  vulgarity,  and  misery.  The  drunken 
clerk  ^^  making  a  night  of  it ;"  the  degraded  and  desperate 
female  convict ;  tlie  abandoned  drunkard  hurrying  on  his 
own  fearful  end  ;  the  retired  shopkeeper  making  a  fool  of 
himself  by  falling  in  love ;  the  contemptible  squabbles  and 
intrigues  of  a  city  boarding-house ;  the  over-tasked  youth  ex- 
piring in  {he  arms  of  ^  widowed  mother  ; — such  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  his  pencil.  But  his  hghter  wit  is  also 
sometimes  conspicuous,  as  in  the  very  amusing  description  of  a 
balloon  ascent  irom  Vauxhall.    It  is  interesting  to  find  here  the 

Juarry  from  which  he  has  since  dug  the  material  for  all  his  best 
gures,  and  to  light  on  many  a  rough  block,  since  hewn  and 
Suared.  Thus,  in  a  scene  at  tHe  Old  Bailey,  we  have  the  first  rude 
ea  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Fagin  the  Jew ;  in  ^^  the 
Parish  Beadle^'  we  recogniase  the  original  of  Mr.  Bumble,  and  in 
one  comer  (vol.  i.  p.  So;  yre  trace  the  distinct  outline  of  dbe  de^ 
lectable  Mrs.  Gramp. 

The  Sketches,  however,  would  soon  have  been  lost  in  oblivion 
had  they  not  been  followed  up  by  "The  Pickwick  Papers.'' 
There,  amidst  an  infinite  diversity  of  fun  and  frolic,  of  merry 
satire  and  biting  sarcasm,  of  serious  description  and  the  broadest 
farce,  the  genius  of  a  master  has  drawn  the  inimitable  portraits 
of  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller.    They  are  depicted  with  the  most 
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perfect  truth,  consistency,  and  humour;  and  while  they  represent 

general  classes,  stand  before  us  in  the  clearest  individuality.  Who 
oes  not  know  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  bald  head  and  circular  specta- 
cles, and  "  those  tights  and  gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed  an 
ordinary  man,  might  have  passed  without  observation,  but  which, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  clothed  ihem^  inspired  involuntary  awe  and 
respect?"  who  is  not  fond  of  this  simple-hearted  man,  so  unsuspi- 
cious of  \dce  and  imposition,  but  so  unaffectedly  indignant  at  them 
when  discovered  ;  so  indomitably  sincere,  that  when,  to  vent  his 
anger  at  Dodson  and  Fogg,  he  attempted,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  call  up  a  sneer,  he  failed  most  signally  to  accomplish  it ; 
so  fond  of  personal  comfort,  yet  so  ready  to  forego  it  to  do  a  ser- 
Tice  to  any  human  being ;  placed  in  so  many  ridiculous  situa- 
tions, and  getting  into  so  many  laughable  adventures,  and  yet 
always  retrieving  himself  by  his  persevering  kindness,  delicacy, 
and  honour?  Yet  who  would  recognize  Mr.  Pickwick  without 
the  faithfol  Sam  Weller  as  his  attendant,  whose  attachment  to 
his  master  is  perhaps  the  best  feature  in  the  character  of  both  ? 
This  model  of  the  ready-witted,  impudent,  imperturbable,  Lon- 
doner of  the  lowest  class,  is  thrown  into  a  hundred  various  situar 
tions,  and  is  equally  cool  and  ready  in  them  all.  With  scarcely 
any  coarseness,  he  has  the  most  racy  peculiarity  of  dialect,  and  the 
most  diverting  variety  of  jest  and  banter.  Whether,  as  at  his  first 
appearance  as  boots  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  he  describes  the 
company  in  the  house  : — 

'*  There's  a  vooden  leg  in  number  six,  there's  a  pair  of  Hessians  in 
thirteen,  there's  two  pair  of  halves  in  the  commercial,  there's  these 
here  painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside  the  bar,  and  ^\^  more  tops 
in  the  coffee-room.  Stop  a  bit ;  yes,  there's  a  pair  of  Vellington's,  a 
good  deal  vom,  and  a  pair  o'  lady's  shoes,  in  number  five  " — 

or  telling  stories  of  the  rogueries  and  follies  of  his  venerable 
parent, — a  topic  on  which  he  runs  on,  he  tells  us,  ^'  like  a  barrow 
vith  the  vheet  greased ; "  or  as  a  witness,  foiling  Sergeant  Buz- 
fiiz ;  or  coping  with  Job  Trotter ;  or  inditing  a  love-letter ;  or 
communicating  to  Bob  Sawyer  his  theory  of  dead  donkeys  and 
post-boys ; — ^he  is  never  once  tiresome  or  dull.  About  all  the 
other  numerous  characters  there  is  great  life  and  energy ;  and  the 
whole  book,  although  having  little  story  or  plot,  is  fall  of  ani- 
mation, except  some  occasional  tales,  which,  we  venture  to  say, 
no  one  ever  read  a  second  time.  We  have  some  glimpses  into 
the  haunts  of  London  wretchedness ;  but  the  chief  merit  lies  in 
the  pleasantry  of  the  numerous  playful  caricatures  or  parodies, 
where  the  absurdities  and  humours  of  provincial  politics,  the 
courts  of  law  and  dishonest  attorneys,  honizing  ladies,  and 
scientific  societies,  are  shot  at  in  the  election,  the  trial,  the  fi^te 
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champetre,  and  the  club,  with  pointed,  but  not  envenomed,  shafts 
of  ridicule.  There  have  been  few  happier  hits  than  Mr.  Blotton 
of  Aldgate's  apology : — 

''  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  had  used  the  word  in  its  Pick* 
wickian  sense.  Personally,  he  entertained  the  highest  regard  and 
esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman ;  he  had  merely  considered  him 
a  humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view." 

The  still  life  and  scenery  are  painted  with  quaint  accuracy, 
not  descending  to  extravagance  ;  as  the  large  melancholy  parlour 
at  the  Great  White  Horse,  Ipswich,  where  "  a  small  fire  was 
making  a  wretched  attempt  to  be  cheerful,  but  was  fast  sinking 
beneath  the  dispiriting  innuence  of  the  place."  There  is  a  vein 
of  good,  manly,  and  flexible,  if  not  elegant,  English  writing, 
which  we  wish  the  author  had  continued  to  cultivate.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  this  work  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  admiration, 
and  we  may  safely  class  it  as  a  most  original  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  literature. 

In  his  next  publication — "  Nicholas  Nicklebj'" — ^Mr.  Dickens 
turned  his  power  of  graphic  and  humorous  description  to  good 
account,  by  awakening  sjrmpathy  for  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
certain  Yorkshire  schools.  His  portraiture  of  Wackford  Squeers 
and  his  amiable  family  was  so  happy,  the  internal  economy  of 
Dotheboys'  Hall,  and  its  weekly  oistribution  of  brimstone  and 
treacle,  so  inimitably  depicted,  and  the  story  of  poor  Smike  told 
with  so  much  delicate  and  touching  pathos,  that  while  his  readers 
laughed  and  cried  almost  in  the  same  breath,  we  rejoice  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author's  purpose  was  attained  in  the  exposure  of 
the  shocking  system,  and  that  he  has  earned  the  blessings  of 
many  an  emancipated  little  victim.  But  although  Squeers  and 
his  academy  formed  the  principal  and  most  original  feature  in 
this  tale,  it  abounded  with  other  spirited  delineations.  Who  can 
forget  Mrs.  Nickleby,  the  garrulous,  senseless,  yet  withal  respects 
able,  EngUsh  matron  of  the  middle  ranks ;  or  her  generous  and 
dutiful  son ;  or  her  daughter,  the  gentle,  assiduous,  and  high- 
minded  Kate  t  Who  would  pass  over  the  brothers  Cbeeryble — 
although,  as  characters  in  a  fictitious  narrative,  they  have  the 
feult  of  being  too  truly  individual  portraits,  and  have,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  no  class  to  correspond  to  them ;  or  the  eccentric  non- 
descript, Newman  Noggs  f  Can  any  one  repress  a  smile  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  rare  fun  with  which  the  Mantalinis 
are  described?  and  Mr.  Crummies,  with  the  infant  pheno- 
menon, and  the  rest  of  his  company  of  strolling  players  t 
The  more  sunny  passages  stand  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
dark  shade  thrown  by  the  grim,  iron-hearted  Ralph  Nickleby, 
and  the  profligate  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  with  his  patron  and 
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victim,  Lord  Yerisopht.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  a  little 
prolixity,  and  the  mere  dall  vulgarity  of  the  Kenwigs  family, 
Aiiss  Petowker,  and  Mr.  Lillyvick,  and  the  low  baseness  of  Ar- 
thur Gride  and  Peg  Sliderskew,  are  blemishes  on  the  work. 
There  is  much  less  playful  caricature  and  quaint  satire  than  in 
the  Pickwick  Papers,  but  more  earnestness  and  ^  higher  tone, 
with  the  same  good,  expressive,  unaffected  style  of  composition. 

"  Oliver  Twist"  is  the  shortest  of  these  tales,  and  the  most  com- 
pact. It  has  fewer  traces  of  having  been  written  in  monthly 
portions.  The  story  makes  more  regular  and  rapid  progress, 
and  the  characters  are  more  strikinirly  crrouped  ana  contrasted ; 
whUe  it  yields  to  none  in  the  vigou/^^loo^r^  with  which  nuuiy 
of  the  scenes  are  drawn.  But,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  main  in- 
terest is  made  to  depend  on  the  most  debased  and  villanous 
agents ;  and  the  worlc  has  done  much  towards  creating  in  the 
public  a  morbid  interest  in  such  heroes  and  their  mode  of  life. 
A  relish  for  such  writing  speedily  becomes  a  craving,  and  the 
public  learn  to  demand  an  msight  into  the  haunts  of  crime,  and 
to  desire  a  familiarity  with  the  habits  and  adventures  of  the 

Erofligate  and  brutal.  With  what  an  array  is  the  reader  here 
rougfat  into  contact  I  Fagin,  and  his  den  of  thieves  and  cut- 
throats; the  ferocious  Sikes,  with  his  crimes  of  violence  and 
blood ;  the  wretched  Nancy,  and  her  dreadful  life  and  shocking 
&te ;  the  melo-dramatic  villain  Monks,  with  the  sensual  Noali 
Claypole,  and  the  selfish  Bumble,  are  the  prominent  figures,  and 
are  minutely  described  with  all  the  author's  ability  and  power. 
If  we  laugh  at  all,  it  is  at  the  comic  adventures  of  Master 
Charley  Bates  and  the  Artftd  Dodger.  We  almost  imagine  the 
author  an  incipient  Eugene  Sue,  and  that  Oliver  Twist  is  but 
the  English  version  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris."  There  is 
some  pleasant  writing  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  and  some 
roetty  little  touches  of  pathos  in  the  scenes  between  Oliver  and 
Dick ;  but  none  of  the  good  characters  are  remarkably  graphic, 
or  indeed  above  mediocrity,  while  Mr  Grimwig,  who  is  always 
threatening  to  eat  his  head,  is  rather  below  it.  Oliver  is  a  nice 
enough  UtUe  boy — ^very  unlike  what  would  be  natural  amid  such 
scenes,  and  very  perversely,  by  his  persevering  goodness,  doing 
credit,  contrary  to  the  author's  intention,  to  the  training  he  had 
received  under  Mrs.  Mann  and  the  '^  porochial  authorities."  Mr. 
Dickens'  prejudice  against  tliese  personages  has,  it  must  be  owned, 
much  the  air  of  an  unreasonable  and  narrow-minded  antipathy;  but 
there  are  some  excellent  scenes  in  which  they  are  satirized — such 
as  the  pauper's  funeral,  and  the  consternation  at  the  workhouse 
when  "  Oliver  asks  for  more." 

The  nam^  of  ^^ Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  and  the  "Old  Curio- 
sity Shop"  bring  with  them  the  recollection  of  little  NeU.  It  is,  per- 
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haps,  hard  to  call  her  unreal,  when  we  know  that  she  was  meant 
to  represent  the  once  living  and  beloved  object  of  the  author's 
affection ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  that,  to  our  mind,  there  is 
something  vague,  undefined,  and  abstracted  about  this  little 
heroine.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  give  individual  character  to  the 
description  of  children  in  romance,  and  Mr.  Dickens  has  here 
scarcely  done  more  than  embody,  in  a  shadowy  form,  the  general 
qualities  of  youth,  innocence,  and  sweetness.  Nell  is  too  good 
and  pure — there  is  a  want  of  human  passion  and  imperfection ; 
and  while  we  weep,  and  admire,  and  love,  we  refuse  to  conceive 
the  object  of  our  feelings  as  a  living  thing  of  the  same  earthly 
mould.  She  might  be  an  allegoric  Una,  or  a  Peri  from  an 
aerial  paradise ;  but  not  a  sister  child  of  clay.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  many  beautiful  passages,  where  the  strokes  of  the  same  ma^c 
pencil  wnich  so  often  moves  our  laughter,  melt  us  in  unbidden 
tears ;  such  as  the  anxious  watching  of  the  child  over  her  grand- 
father when  lured  away  by  the  gamblers,  and  the  sad  but  peace- 
ful scene  of  her  deathbed.  The  gradual  ebbing  of  mortality  in 
the  old  man  is  also  touched  with  a  feeling  hand,  and  we  are  com- 
pensated for  much  that  is  painful  and  even  unnatural  in  his 
feverish  and  wild  career.  Quilp,  still  more  unreal  than  his  poor 
victim  Nell,  is  a  grotesque  monster,  an  impossible  incarnation  of 
fiendish  attributes.  Yet  the  plots  hatched  oy  this  strange  wretch, 
with  Sampson  and  Sally  Brass,  have  some  attractions  for  the  taste 
that  has  learned  to  be  pleased  with  Sikes  and  Fagin.  But  how 
shall  we  characterize  Dick  S wiveller  ?  or  fathom  the  fun  that  lurks 
in  his  tipsy  gravity,  his  delicious  mock  heroics,  his  "  prodigious 
talent  in  quotations?"  How  can  we  remember  gravely  his 
despondency  when  eclipsed  by  the  market-gardener,  which  he 
soothes  by  playing  "  Away  with  Melancholy"  on  the  flute  all 
night ;  his  adventures  with  the  small  servant,  and  his  happy  dis- 
covery that  "  there  had  been  a  young  lady  saving  up  for  him 
after  all."  But  we  fear  that  the  inimitable  Dick  is  a  dangerous 
character,  for  his  vices  are  forgotten  or  even  loved  in  the  exces- 
sive diversion  he  affords  us. 

What  train  of  villanous  shapes  have  we  next  crossing  the 
stage  like  a  dance  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  ?  The  chief  actors  in 
"  Bamaby  Rudge."  The  polished,  selfish,  unprincipled  Sir  John 
Chester,  the  detestable  hypocrite  Gashford,  the  murderer  Rudge, 
the  savage  Hugh,  the  ^dle  hangman  Dennis,  the  contemptible 
but  wicked  Sim  Tappertit,  and  the  loathsome  Stagg — a  goodlv 
regiment.  They  are  brought  before  us  again  ana  again  with 
tedious  repetition,  and  the  horrors  of  the  riot  of  1780  are  detailed 
with  sickening  minuteness  and  interminable  length,  under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  a  useful  lesson  against  "  a  religious  cry"  Mr- 
Dickens  is  as  little  at  home  on  the  ground  of  histoiy  and  philoso- 
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^cal  poKticfl,  as  on  that  of  natural  sc^iery  and  rustic  manners. 
There  ia  little  in  the  other  characters  to  relieve  the  mon- 
strons  tissue  of  horror  and  villany.  Indeed^  Bamaby's  raven, 
Grip,  is  much  the  most  sensible  and  spirited  personage  in 
the  whole  piece.  The  tale  has  certainly  some  redeeming  points ; 
but  it  dra^^d  its  slow  length  along  from  week  to  week,  until  the 
public,  an^  we  dare  say,  me  author  too,  were  heartily  sick  of  it. 

In  the  ^'  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  Mr. 
Dickens  has  a  more  definite  and  important  moral  aim,  which  is 
to  expose  the  vice  of  sdfishness  in  various  forms,  and,  in  some 
cases,  exhibit  its  cure.  In  his  hero,  young  Martin,  he  has#been 
very  successful,  and  has  drawn  a  most  mstructiye  character. 
He  is  represented  as  a  young  man  possessed  of  many  good  quali- 
ties, ana  capable  of  strong  and  permanent  attachments ;  but  so 
habitually  selfish,  that  even  in  friendship  and  love  he  regards  his 
own  comforts,  his  own  wishes,  and  his  own  sacrifices — for  he  can 
make  sacrifices — exclusively.  There  is  great  merit  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  tins  feature  of  Martin's  character,  and  in  the  in- 
terest the  reader  is  made  to  take  in  it,  and  in  its  discoveiy  and 
core,  although  the  principles  upon  which  his  conversion  takes 
pkce  are  not  veiy  intelligible  or  satisfactoiy. 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  the  sentimental  hypocrite,  may  be  intended 
for  a  portrait,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  caricature.  The  author 
may  have  meant  to  draw  a  probable  and  consistent  person  to 
represent  a  class,  like  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mrs.  Nickleb^ ;  but, 
if  so,  he  has  failed,  chiefly  because  he  has  of  late  spoiled  his 
hand  for  so  delicate  a  task,  by  drawing  Quilps  and  Dennises, 
and  Sim  Tappertits.  But  we  are  content  to  accept  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff with  his  '^  moral  crackers,"  as  a  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  a  very  amusing  kind,  tending  to  deepen  our  horror  at  the 
knavery  which  hioes  itself  "  under  covert  and  convenient  seem- 
ing,'' and  to  enjoy  the  humour  with  which  the  adventures  of  this 
"  ndse  and  simular  man  of  virtue"  are  described,  without  criticallv 
and  nicely  examining  under  what  category  he  ought  to  be  placed. 
We  cannot  help  observing,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  world, 
already  suspicious  enough,  has  no  great  need  to  be  put  on  its 
guard  against  deliberate  hypocrisy,  and  that  the  conscious  and 
crafty  hypocrite  is  not  very  likely  to  profit  by  the  exhibition  of 
himself.  It  would  be  a  more  useful  tasK  for  the  novelist  to  expose 
with  kindness  and  candour  that  unconscious  hypocrisy,  the  right 
name  of  which  is  inconsistenafy  and  which  is  practised,  perhaps, 
by  all  men  in  a  neater  or  less  degree,  and  certainly  by  multituaes 
who  are  perfectfy  sincere,  but  whose  practice  for  want  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  self-control  does  not  keep  pace  with  their  principles — 
wno  are  worse  than  they  think  themselves,  but  better  than  their 
captious  enemies  would  make  them  out  to  be. 
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Tom  Pinch  is  placed  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  moral  world 
firom  Pecksniff,  and  is  the  most  simple-nearted,  unselfish,  affec- 
tionate creature  imaginable.  He  is  devotedly  attached  to  his 
master  Pecksniff,  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  benefactor,  and  to 
be  all  that  he  pretends  to  be.  He  ^^  steeps  the  Pecksniff  of  his 
fancy  in  his  tea,  and  spreads  him  t)ut  upon  his  toast,  and  takes 
him  as  a  relish  with  his  beer,"  and  is  supremelv  happy  in  his  cre^ 
dulous  dream.  But  the  truth  is  flashed  on  hun  by  one  unequi- 
vocal circumstance,  and.  then  he  suffers  acutely. 

^  His  compass  was  broken,  his  chart  was  destroyed,  his  chronometer 
had  stopped ;  his  masts  were  gone  by  the  board,  his  anchor  was  adrift  (?) 
ten  thousand  leagues  away." — P.  371. 

But  his  sister  Ruth  is  presently  committed  to  his  charge,  and 
"  now  that  he  had  somebody  to  rely  upon  him,  he  was  stimulated 
to  rely  a  little  more  upon  himself,"  and  his  blundering  honesty 
bears  him  through.  There  are  some  charming  scenes  between 
Ruth  Pinch,  her  lover  John  Westlock,  and  her  simple-hearted 
brother ;  and  we  fancy  we  see  her  sticking  a  sprig  or  geranium 
in  Toni's  button  hole,  which  she  is  obliged  to  fasten  there,  because 
otherwise  "  the  dear  old  fellow  would  be  sure  to  lose  it."  Tom 
Pinch  teaches  us  many  a  quiet  and  useiul  lesson  of  self-denial, 
cheerfulness,  and  kind  considerateness  ;  but  certainly  more  by  his 
example  than  by  the  stilted  and  scarcely  intelligible  jargon  in 
which  the  author  sometimes  pauses  to  apostrophize  him.  Such 
efforts  as  the  following  "  to  moralize  his  tale,"  remind  us  not  a 
little  of  the  "  moral  crackers"  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Pecksniff,  and  teem  with  every  possible  fault  of  composition. 

'^  There  are  some  falsehoods,  Tom,  on  which  men  mount  as  on 
bright  wings  towards  heaven.  There  are  some  truths,  cold,  bitter, 
taunting  truths,  wherein  your  worldly  scholars  are  very  apt  and  punc- 
tual, which  bind  men  down  to  earth  with  leaden  chains.  Who  would 
not  rather  have  to  fan  him  in  his  dying  hour,  the  lightest  feather  of  a 
fSedsehood  such  as  thine,  than  all  the  quills  that  have  been  plucked 
from  the  sharp  porcupine,  reproachful  truth,  since  the  werld  began." 
—P.  162. 

''  Tom,  Tom,  the  man  in  all  this  world  most  confident  in  his  saga- 
city and  shrewdness ;  the  man  in  all.  this  world  most  proud  of  his  dis-. 
trust  of  other  men,  and  having  most  to  show  in  gold  and  silver  as  the 
gains  belonging  to  his  creed ;  the  meekest  favourer  of  that  wise  doc- 
trine, '  every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all '  (there  being  high 
wisdom  in  the  thought  that  the  eternal  Majesty  of  heaven  ever  was, 
or  can  be,  on  the  side  of  selfish  lust  and  love  I)  shall  never  find,— oh 
never  find,  be  sure  of  that,  the  time  come  home  to  him  when  all  his 
wisdom  is  an  idiot's  folly  weighed  against  a  simple  heart." — ^P.  462. 

Jonas  Chuzzlewit  is  scarcely  worthy  even  of  the  pencil  that 
drew  SikeSy  and  Quilp,  and  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk.    He  is  a  mean^ 
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cowardly  villain,  with  no  speck  of  goodness  for  the  eye  to  rest  on, 
without  one  redeeming  Quality — ^lor  even  his  craven  fear  cannot 
awaken  the  sympathy  oi  the  reader.  He  is  too  hideous  and  re- 
volting an  incarnation  of  evil.  The  account  of  his  misdeeds  and 
evil  qualities  composes  one  of  the  most  monstrous  dishes  on 
which  an  undiscriminadn^  public  ever  ^^  supped  full  with  hor- 
nvrs."  Not  but  that  there  is  often  much  power  in  the  delineation. 
Mr.  Dickens  cannot  write  feebly  :  for  instance,  how  much  truth  is 
there  in  the  description  of  the  murderer^s  conduct  when  he  first 
meets  his  family  aner  the  crime — 

"  Li  his  secret  dread  of  meeting  his  household  for  the  first  time  after 
wb&t  he  had  done,  he  lingered  at  the  door  on  sUght  pretexts,  that  they 
might  see  him  without  looking  in  his  face ;  and  left  it  ajar  while  he 
drened,  and  caUed  out  to  have  the  windows  opened,  and  the  pavement 
watered,  that  they  might  become  accustomed  to  his  voice." — ^P.  489. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  than  the  plot  which  leads 
to  the  desSh  of  this  worthy.  He  thinks  that  he  murdered  his 
&ther,  although  he  did  not ;  he  murders  his  associate  in  other 
villanies  to  prevent  him  revealing  this  fact,  which,  however,  is 
known  to  others,  and  is  not  true  af):er  all.  A  ^at  deal  of  ma- 
chineiy  is  employed  to  prove  him  guilty  of  his  father^s  death, 
which  is  instantly  disproved;  the  real  murder,  however,  com- 
mitted solely  to  conceal  the  imaginary  one,  is  brought  home  to 
him,  and  in  his  vexation  and  despair  he  attempts  to  cut  his  throat, 
but  has  not  courage  to  do  it,  and  immediately  afler  swallows 
poison. 

Revolting  as  Jonas  is,. he  is  not  so  ofiensive  and  intolerable  a 
persona^  as  Sarah  Gamp,  a  midwife,  or  ^^  monthly  nurse,"  in 
whom  we  selfishness  ana  greediness  of  attendants  on  the  sick 
are  coarsely  satirized.  Her  dialect  is  doubtless  copied  very  faith- 
fully firom  nature,  but  her  cue  is  to  entertain  the  reader  with  a 
succession  of  jests,  the  point  of  which  always  lies  in  sly  aUusions 
to  the  events  and  secjets  of  her  particular  calling.  She  seems 
such  a  &vourite  of  the  author  that  we  meet  her  at  every  turn, 
even  in  the  preface,  till  we  are  almost  provoked  to  laugh  in  spite 
of  our  disgust. 

The  auuior,  as  usual,  luxuriates  in  the  delineation  of  vulgar 
people,  and  in  the  imitation  of  the  London  dialects  and  idioms. 
We  have  not  space  to  criticize  minutely  this  part  of  the  work ;  yet 
we  cannot  pass  without  observation,  a  very  uncalled  for,  and,  we 
will  say,  unfeeling  attack  on  a  respectable  class  of  tradesmen,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Mould  the  undertaker.  He  is  satirized,  not  for 
any  individual  vices,  but  for  the  unavoidable  peculiarities  of  his 
indispensable  craft.  His  offences  are,  that  when  conducting  fu- 
nerals, he  wears  a  grave,  serious  countenance  (ah,  hypocnte!) 
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although  feeling  no  real  sorrow,  and  that  he  is  happy  and  com- 
fortable in  a  thriving  business  (ah,  selfish  wretch  I)  in  spite  of  the 
mournful  casualties  which  furnish  him  employment.  Surely  Mr. 
Mould  is  as  well  entitled  to  feel  satisfaction  lA  earning  his  bread 
honestly  and  usefully,  as  the  lawyer  is,  who  grows  rich  because 
men  quarrel  and  oppress ;  or  the  physician,  wno  thrives  because 
they  grow  ill  and  die ;  or  the  novelist,  who  amasses  wealth  and 
fame,  because  the  rich  have  their  foibles,  and  the  poor  their  dis- 
tresses. 

We  must  also  find  fault  with  the  American  scenes,  clever  and 
amusing  as  they  are.  These  chapters  are  an  unaccountable  ex- 
crescence, and  while  they  add  to  the  bulk,  mar  the  unity  and 
effect  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  book  of 
travels  dramatized,  and  not  in  the  best  or  most  candid  spirit ;  they 
form  a  new  and  more  pungent  edition  of  the  American  Notes, 
but  with  only  the  harshest  censures  distilled  over  and  concen- 
trated.* They  have  no  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  story, 
although  at  first  we  imagined  it  might  be  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  trace  the  influence  of  selfishness  in  disfiguringa  na- 
tional character.  In  a  series  of  figures  with  ugly  names.  Diver, 
Scadder,  ChoUop,  Pogram,  and  several  others,  the  well  known 
faults  of  social  life  in  tne  United  States  are  powerfully,  but  some- 
what too  coarsely,  and  bitterly  satirized ;  and  then  these  per- 
sonages vanish  finally  from  the  stage. 

There  is  much  clever  description  throughout  the  book,  but  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  many  quotations.  We  may  instance  the 
opening  scene  and  the  amusing  personification  of  the  wind  and  its 
gambob.     One  paragraph  we  may  quote : — 

''  It  was  smaU  tyranny  for  a  respectable  wind  to  go  wreaking  its  Ten« 
geance  on  such  poor  creatures  as  the  fallen  leaves;  but  this  wind, happen- 
ing to  come  up  with  a  great  heap  of  them  just  afler  venting  its  humour 
on  the  insulted  dragon,  did  so  disperse  and  scatter  them,  that  they  fled 
away  pell-mell  some  here,  some  there,  rolling  over  each  other,  whirl- 
ing round  and  round  upon  their  thin  edges,  taking  frantic  flights  into 
the  air,  and  playing  all  manner  of  extraordinary  gambols  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  distress.  Nor  was  this  enough  for  its  malicious  fury ; 
for,  not  content  with  driving  them  abroad,  it  charged  small  parlies  of 
them,  and  hunted  them  into  the  wheelwright's  saw-pit,  and  below  the 
planks  and  timbers  in  the  yard,  and,  scattering  the  saw-dust  in  the  air, 
it  looked  for  them  undemeatli,  and  when  it  did  meet  with  any,  whew ! 
how  it  drove  them  on  and  followed  at  their  heels  !»»»•• 


*  The  shrewd  suggestion  of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  seems  not  to  luive  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  author  himself — «  Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for  'Merriker  ;  and 
then  let  him  come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the  'Merrikius,  as  Ml  pay  all  hia 
expenses  and  more,  if  he  blowft  *em  up  enough." — PUlwiek  Paftri,jt,4Hh, 
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*^  Being  by  this  time  weary  of  such  trifling  performances,  the  boisterous 
rover  hurried  away  rejoicing,  roaming  over  moor  and  meadow,  hill  and 
flat)  until  it  got  out  to  sea,  where  it  met  with  other  winds  similarly  dis- 
posed, and  made  a  night  of  it** — ^Pp.  7,  8. 

The  storm  at  page  488  is  also  finely  imagined,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  description  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  fancy : — 

*^  The  heavy  rain  beat  down  the  tender  branches  of  vine  aiid  jessa- 
mine, and  trampled  on  them  in  its  fury;  and  when  the  lightning 
gleamed,  it  showed  the  tearful  leaves  shivering  and  cowering  together 
at  the  window,  and  tapping  at  it  urgently,  as  if  beseeching  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  dismal  night"— P,  489. 

The  following  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Sterne  : — 

^  A  Dragon  man  came  stamping  up  the  stairs  and  made  a  roguish 
bow  to  Tom  (to  whom  in  common  times  he  would  have  nodded  i^ith  a 
grin)  as  thou^  he  were  aware  of  what  had  happened,  and  wished  him 
to  perceive  it  made  no  difference  in  him.  It  was  clumsily  done ;  he 
was  a  mere  water6r  of  horses ;  but  Tom  liked  the  man  for  it,  and  felt 
it  more  than  going  away." — ^P.  877. 

It  is  however  in  incident  and  character  that  Mr.  Dickens  ex* 
eels ;  we  have  just  room  to  insert  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
which  is  no  bad  specimen  of  some  of  tne  faults  as  well  as  merits 
of  his  present  style : — 

*'  It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  moral  man.  So 
he  was.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  moral  man  than  Mr,  Peck- 
sniff; especially  in  his  conversation  and  correspondence.  It  was  once 
said  of  him  by  a  homely  admirer,  that  he  had  a  Fortunatus's  purse  of 
good  sentiments  in  his  inside.  In  this  particular  he  was  like  the  girl 
in  the  fairy  tale,  except  that,  if  they  w^re  not  actual  diamonds  which 
fell  from  his  lips,  they  were  the  very  brightest  paste,  and  shone  pro- 
digiously. He  was  a  most  exemj^ary  man  :  fuller  of  virtuous  precepts 
than  a  copy-book.  Some  people  likened  him  to  a  direction  post  which 
is  always  telling  the  way  to  a  place  and  never  goes  there ;  but  these  were 
his  enemies—the  sliadows  cast  by  his  brightness ;  that  was  all.  His 
very  throat  was  moral.  You  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  You  looked  over 
a  very  low  fence  of  white  cravat  (whereof  no  man  had  ever  beheld  the 
tie,  for  he  fastened  it  behind,)  and  there  it  lay,  a  valley  between  two 
jutting  heights  of  collar,  serene  and  whiskerless  before  you.  It  seemed 
to  say  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  '  There  is  no  deception,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  ;  all  is  peace :  a  holy  calm  pervades  me.'  So  did  his 
hair,  just  grizzled  with  an  iron-grey,  which  was  all  brushed  off  his  fore- 
head, and  stood  bolt  upright,  or  slightly  drooped  in  kindred  action  with 
his  heavy  eyelids.  So  did  his  person,  which  was  sleek  though  free 
from  corpulency.  So  did  his  manner,  whic^.  was  soft  and  oily.  In  a 
word,  even  his  plain  black  suit,  and  state  of  widower,  and  dangling 
double  eye-glass,  all  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  and  cried  aloud,  ^  Be- 
hold the  moral  Pecksniff.' "—P.  10. 
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We  said  the  faults  of  the  present  style  of  Mr.  Dickens ;  and 
certainly  no  one  can  read  even  a  single  chapter  of  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit  witnout  perceiving  a  very  striking  declension  from  the  purity 
and  unassuming  excellence  which  marked  his  earlier  composi- 
tions. This  is  apparent,  first,  in  varioiis  impurities  of  expres- 
sion, and  even  some  gross  offences  against  the  English  language. 
For  instance,  many  words,  in  themselves  good  and  classical,  are 
used  in  such  a  collocation,  that  to  make  any  sense  of  them  at  all, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  author  has  imported  some  new  mean- 
ing of  them  from  America  during  his  transatlantic  trip.  Thus, 
we  have  impracticahle  nightcaps,  impossible  tables  ana  exploded 
chests  of  drawers,  mad  closets,  inscrutable  harpsichords,  undeniable 
chins,  highly  geological  home-made  cakes,  remote  suggestions  of  to- 
bacco lingering  within  a  spittoon,  and  the  recesses  and  vacations 
of  a  toothpick.  Then  again  we  have  the  pages  bristling  over 
with  various  strong  words  employed  in  their  improper  colloquial 
usage — such  as  tremendousy  terrible^  monstrous^  desperate^  frigMfulj 
awfuly  horridy  horrible^  uneartJdyj  appallingy  dreadful^  enormous^ 
"  No  doubt  a  tremendous  fellow  to  get  through  his  work."  "It  was 
a  monstrous  comfortable  circumstance."  "  Martin  was  monstrous 
well-disposed  to  regard  his  position  in  that  light,"  and  so  on.  It 
is  surely  improper  for  an  author  of  established  reputation  to  give 
his  sanction  to  tnis  vicious  habit  of  speaking,  which  naturally  leads 
to  an  exaggerated  way  of  viewing  trivial  things ;  and  he  ought 
not  to  degrade  these  important  words  from  their  appropriate  func- 
tions to  the  performance  of  the  meanest  services  m  a  light  and 
laughing  page.  But  he  goes  frirther,  and  offends  gnevously 
against  the  rules  of  grammar ;  catching  the  infection  fiY>m  his 
own  actors,  he  adopts  their  forms  of  expression,  and  offends  the 
shade  of  Lindley  Murray  with  such  oarbarisms  as  "  It  had 
not  been  painted  or  papered,  had'nt  Todgers',  past  the  memory  of 
man."  "  She  was  tne  most  artless  creature,  was  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff."  "  Nature  played  them  off  against  eacn  other ; 
they  had  no  hand  in  it,  the  two  Miss  Pecksnifis."  Indeed  Mr. 
Dickens  seems  often  purposely  to  cast  his  language  into  the  mould 
of  the  vulgar  characters  he  represents,  and  as  it  were,  to  fondle 
their  phrases,  idioms,  and  ideas.  He  makes  occasional  use  of  the 
interjections  "  bless  vou  I"  "  heaven  knows,"  &c.  He  speaks  of  a  place 
where  "  black  beetles  got  mouldy  and  had  the  shine  taken  out  of 
their  backs  by  envious  mildew ;"  of  a  grimace  of  Master  Bailey  as 
"  an  easy,  horse-fleshy,  turfy,  sort  of  thing  to  do ;"  of  a  boorish 
action  at  a  Yankee  table  as  having  "  a  juiciness  about  it  that 
might  have  sickened  a  scavenger,"  and  thus  describes  the  Miss 
Pecksnifib'  contrast  of  character : — 

^*  To  behold  each  damsel  in  the  very  admiration  of  her  sister,  setting 
up  in  business  for  herself  on  an  entirely  different  principle,  and  an- 
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nouQcing  no  connexion  with  over  the  way,  and  if  the  quality  of  goods 
at  that  establishment  don*t  please  you,  you  are  respectfully  invited  to 
favour  ICE  with  a  call." — ^P.  10« 

Slang,  also,  seems  to  come  naturally  to  his  lips,  for  he  founds 
a  cumbrons  joke  in  the  first  chapter  on  the  words  my  unckj  tmd 
gives  his  readers  credit  for  knowing  them  to  be  slang  for  the 
pawnbroker ;  he  describes  some  young  ladies  as  having,  "  in  the 
fifi^uratiTe  language  of  the  day^  a  great  amount  of  steam  to  dispose 
of;"  and  Mr.  l^ecksniff  as  getting  a  bruise  "  on  what  is  called  by 
fkacy  gentlemen  the  ^bark*  on  his  shin ;"  and  the  head  of  one  of 
his  American  heroes  as  ^^  shaking  involuntarily,  as  if  it  would  have 
said,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  on  its  own  account.  No  go." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  this  style  with  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  in  the  homeliest  scenes,  and  amidst  the  lowest  com- 
pany, never  allows  us  to  forget  the  difference  between  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  narrating  and  the  persons  of  whom  he  tells,  and 
whose  own  allusions,  similes,  and  even  jokes,  are  refreshing  and 
instructive,  because  deeply  imbued  with  nis  rich  store  of  historical 
and  literary  knowledge. 

The  deterioration  of  style  is  &rther  observable  in  the  descrip- 
tions. Mr.  Dickens  was  always  &med  for  f^piving  life  to  inani- 
mate scenes,  and  catching  the  little  characteristic  traits  of  con- 
duct and  character ;  but  he  now  carries  minute  description  to  an 
excess  that  sometimes,  indeed,  degenerates  into  mere  extravar 

Skuce, — ^his  interiors  are  oflen  inventories  rather  than  pictures, 
ere  is  one : — 

"  The  drawing-room  at  Todgers'  was  out  of  the  common  style ;  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  you  would  hardly  have  taken  it  to  be  a  drawing- 
room,  unless  you  were  told  so  by  some  one  who  was  in  the  secret.  It 
was  floor-clothed  all  over,  and  the  ceiling,  including  a  great  beam 
in  the  centre,  was  papered.  Besides  the  three  little  windows,  with 
seats  in  them,  commanding  the  opposite  archway,  there  was  another 
window  looking  point  blank,  without  any  compromise  at  all  about  it, 
into  Jinkins'  bed-room ;  and  high  up,  all  along  one  side  of  the  wall, 
was  a  strip  of  panes  of  glass,  two  deep,  giving  light  to  the  staircase. 
There  were  this  oddest  closets  possible,  with  little  casements  in  them 
like  eight  day  clocks,  lurking  in  the  wainscot,  and  taking  the  shape  of 
the  stairs,  and  the  very  door  itself  (which  was  painted  black)  had  two 
great  glass  eyes  in  its  forehead  with  an  inquisitive  green  pupil  in  the 
middle  of  each."— P.  109. 

Mr.  Fip's  office  is  portrayed  with  similar  minuteness,  and  the 
author  especially  chronicles — 

^*  A  great  black  sprawling  splash  upon  the  floor,  in  one  comer,  as 
if  some  old  clerk  had  cut  his  throat  diere  years  ago,  and  had  let  out 
ink  instead  of  blood."— P.  457. 
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In  another  place  are  pointed  oiit — 

"  Very  mountebanks  of  two-pronged  forks,  which  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing how  far  asunder  they  could  possibly  stretch  their  legs,  without 
converting  themselves  into  double  the  number  of  iron  tooth-picks." 
—P.  461. 

After  the  interior  of  a  tavern  has  been  elaborately  described, 
the  window  is  thus  disposed  of : — 

"  It  was  a  little  below  the  pavement,  and  abutted  close  upon  it,  so 
that  passengers  grated  on  the  window-panes  with  their  buttons,  and 
scraped  it  with  their  baskets ;  and  feaiful  boys  suddenly  coming  be- 
tween a  thoughtful  guest  and  the  li^t,  derided  him,  or  put  out  their 
tongues  as  if  he  were  a  physician,  or  made  white  knobs  on  ^e  end  of 
their  noses  by  flattening  the  same  against  the  glass,  and  vanished 
awfully  like  spectres/' — P.  412. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  ludicrous  minpteness  in  the 
trivial  descriptive  details  induces  us  to  compare  Mr.  Dickens' 
style  of  delineation  to  a  photographic  landscape.  There, 
everything  within  the  field  oi  view  is  copied  with  unfailing  but 
mechanical  fidelity.  Not  a  leaf,  or  stone,  or  nail  is  wanting,  or 
out  of  place ;  the  very  bird  is  arrested  as  it  fiits  across  the  sky. 
But,  then,  the  imitating  agent  takes  exactly  the  same  pains  witli 
the  dunghill  and  the  gutter,  as  with  the  palace  and  the  forest 
tree ;  and  it  is  as  busy  with  the  latchet  of  the  shoe,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  the  waistcoat,  as  with  the  noble  features  of  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Dickens'  pencil  is  often  as  faithftil,  and  not  more  discrimin- 
ating. He  lavishes  as  much  attention  on  what  is  trivial  or  useless 
as  on  the  more  important  parts  of  the  picture,  as  if  he  could  not 
help  painting  everything  wit^  equal  exactness.  Neglecting  the 
efiective  outline,  the  charm  of  harmonious  grouping,  and  oicon- 
trasted  light  and  shade,  he  crowds  his  canvass  with  figures,  and 
notes  the  very  hat,  and  neckcloth,  and  coat  buttons  of  each ;  dwell- 
ing upon  his  city  scenes,  whether  connected  or  not  with  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  till  he  has  enumerated  the  tables  and  chairs,  and 
even  counted  the  panes  of  glass.  There  is  no  judicious  perspective, 
and  withdrawing  from  view  of  disagreeable  particular.  We 
stand  as  close  to  the  most  ofiensive  object,  and  see  its  details  as 
nakedly,  as  if  it  was  the  most  a^eable.  Thus,  when  Tigg  is 
murdei'ed  by  Jonas,  the  author  anects  not  to  describe  the  actual 
deed  of  blood,  but,  in  the  reflections  of  the  murderer  aft;erwards, 
he  thrusts  on  us  the  most  revolting  details.  He  paints  the 
criminal 


u 


in  fancy  approaching  the  dead  body,  and  startling  the  veiy  flies 
that  were  thickly  sprinkled  all  over  it,  hke  heaps  of  dried  cunnuits.'* 
—P.  578. 
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And  agaiiiy  Jonas  sees  in  imagination 

^  the  body  of  a  murdered  man.  In  one  thick,  solitary  spot,  it  lay 
among  the  last  years'  leaves  of  oak  and  beech,  just  as  it  had  fallen 
headlong  down.  Sopping  and  soaking  in  among  the  leaves  that  formed 
its  pillow ;  oozing  down  into  the  boggy  ground,  as  if  to  cover  itself 
from  human  sight ;  forcing  its  way  between  and  through  the  curling 
leaves — as  if  these  senseless  things  rejected  and  forswore  it,  and  were 
eofled  up  in  abhorrence — ^went  a  dark,  daik  stain,  that  dyed  and  scented 
the  whole  summer  night  from  earth  to  heaven." — P.  541. 

Mr.  Dickens  never  trusts  to  a  vigorous  sketch,  or  a  few  cha- 
racteTistic  touches ;  he  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  minute  de- 
scription and  copious  dialogue,  and  leaves  no  work  for  the 
imag:ination  of  the  reader.  This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  the 
vast  popularity  of  these  works  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree 
be  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  reading  public,  and  that  the 
very  clever  "  illustrations  "  which  accompany  them  all,  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  their  success.  No  reader  need  ever  task 
his  mind's  eye  to  form  a  picture  corresponding  to  the  full  de* 
scription ;  he  has  but  to  turn  the  page,  and  there  stands  the 
Pickwick,  P^ksniff,  or  Tom  Pinch,  embodied  to  his  hand,  and 
kindly  saving  him  the  labour  of  thought. 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  such  long  works,  with 
his  fondness  for  minute  delineation,  and  with  his  limited  range  of 
scenery  and  class  of  actors,  Mr.  Dickens  should  be  apt,  in  de- 
scribing places  and  the  every-day  incidents  of  life,  to  repeat  him- 
self. We  have  much  sameness  in  many  of  the  street  scenes  in 
London,  and  in  the  interiors  of  taverns  and  solicitors'  offices ;  and 
the  wretched  effects  of  intoxicatioirform  a  very  fi^uent  subject 
of  the  pencil.  In  this  work  w§  have  the  drunken  humours  of 
Jonas,  and  Chevy  Slime,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  and 
more  if  we  could  recall  them.  There  is  a  more  amusing  instance 
of  repetition — ^for  the  pleasant  diversion  of  kissing  is  very  circum- 
stantially depicted  no  less  than  nine  times,  perhaps  oftener :  we 
have  Martin  kissing  Mary  in  the  park ;  Mark  kissing  Mrs.  Lu- 
pin ;  Pecksniff  kissing  Mary ;  Martin  kissing  Mary  in  Pecksniff's 
parlour ;  John  Westlock  kissing  Ruth  ;  Martin  kissing  Mary  the 
third  time ;  and  so  on. 

The  deterioration  of  style  extends  even  to  what  are  intended 
as  the  lighter  graces  of  the  composition.  We  could  not  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  Mr.  Dickens  could  have  ornamented  any 
woTK  of  his  with  such  pieces  of  wit,  such  miserable  puns,  as 
he  has  thickly  scattered  through  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  As  w)ien 
he  tells  us  that  ^*  Mr.  Pecksniff  was  a  landrmrveyor  on  a  pretty 
extensive  scale,  as  an  extensive  prospect  was  stretched  out  be- 
fore the  windows  of  his  house ;  <uid  facetiously  observes,  m 
sketching  Mr.  Montague  Tigg,  '^  in  respect  of  his  dress,  he  could 
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hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  extremities^  as  his  fingers  were  a  long 
way  out  of  his  gloves,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  upper  leather  of  his  shoes ;"  and  talks 
of  a  lady  with  '^  what  might  be  termed  an  exciseablefctce^  or  one  in 
which  starch  and  vinegar  were  decidedly  employed."  These  ex- 
amples, however,  are  ouite  eclipsed  by  this  extravagant  piece  of 
sillmess  in  describing  Mr.  Module : — 

"  He  was  very  frail  and  tearful ;  for  being  aware  that  a  shepherd's 
mission  was  to  pipe  to  his  flocks,  and  that  a  boatswain's  mission  was 
to  pipe  all  hands,  and  that  one  man's  mission  was  to  be  a  paid  piper, 
and  another  man's  mission  was  to  pay  the  piper ;  so  he  had  got  it  into 
bis  head  that  his  own  peculiar  mission  was  to  pipe  his  eye." — P.  882. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  continual  straining  after  merriment  and 
facetious  remark,  as  if  the  natural  buoyancy  and  fun  of  the  writer 
had  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  frequently  recurring  de- 
mands on  his  pen.  He  has  recourse  sometimes  to  irony ;  but 
that  he  fails  in  that  figure  of  speech  will  be  evident  frt)m  the  fol- 
lowing not  unfair  specimens : — 

*'  The  great  American  eagle,  which  is  always  airing  itself  sky-high 
in  purest  ether,  and  never — ^no,  never,  never,  never  tumbles  down  with 
draggled  wings  into  the  mud." — ^P.  885. 

'^  The  great  discovery  made  by  the  ancient  philosopher  for  securing 
health,  riches,  and  wisdom ;  the  infallibility  of  which  has  been  for  gene- 
rations verified  by  the  enormous  fortunes  constantly  amassed  by  chim- 
ney-sweepers and  other  persons  who  get  up  early  and  go  to  bed  betimes." 

Our  quotations  have  shown,  what  might  be  verified  by  fifty 
more,  that  many  parts  of  this  ^ork  are  composed  in  the  most  care- 
less and  even  slovenly  manner ;  bearing  evident  marks  of  having 
been  written,  as  it  were,  at  a  canter,  by  a  man  of  consummate 
ability,  with  great  exuberance  of  spirits,  but  sometimes  afifecting 
an  unnatural  vivacity  that  he  may  hide  an  occasional  flagring, 
perfectly  familiar  wiui  all  the  habits  and  modes  of  speech  dr  cer- 
tain classes  of  society,  well  able  to  catch  with  fidelity  the  tone  of 
dialogue  appropriate  to  various  situations,  with  eood  intentions  in 
the  main,  out  rendered  confident,  careless,  ana  somewhat  pre- 
sumptuous, by  the  unexampled  brilliancy  of  his  success. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  moral  tendency  of  these  works. 
For  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  able  novelist  exercises 
great  power  in  moulding  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  his  readers. 
He  is  like  the  physician  m  the  Eastern  tale,  whose  royal  master  dis- 
liked the  disagreeable  process  of  swallowing  drugs,  and  who  accord- 
ingly fell  upon  the  expedient  of  administering  medicine  to  him  in 
the  handle  of  a  racket.  As  the  medicine,  unknown  to  the  patient, 
entered  the  pores  of  his  body  while  his  hand  was  heated  by  exer- 
cise, so  instruction  and  health  may  flow  into  the  mind  when  it 
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seeks  only  to  relax  itself  bj  congenial  amusement.  But,  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  or  nnskilfiu  physician,  the  same  hours  of 
relaxation  may  become  the  occasion  of  impairing  its  vigour  and 
planting  disease  in  its  constitution.  A  good  moralist  would 
surely  tell  us,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  haunts 
of  profligacy  and  crime,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  life,  modes  of  specNsh,  and  turns  of  thought  of  the  de- 
Ted,  the  vicious,  and  the  brutal,  must  be  injurious  to  a 
Jb,  tone  of  virtuous  feeling.  The  judicious  parent  will  not 
low  his  children  to  mix  wiu  persons  of  vicious  habits,  or  of 
mean  and  dishonest  propensities.  The  youth  deems  it  a  high 
privilege  to  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  well-bred,  the  pure, 
the  hi^-minded.  Our  moral  health  is  dependent  on  the  moral 
atmosphere  we  breathe.  But  novels  are  just  an  artificial  experi- 
ence, and  the  well-drawn  character  becomes  a  kind  of  companion. 
With  v^hom,  then,  does  Mr.  Dickens  brii\g  us  into  close  and  fa- 
miliar contact  t  Lackeys,  stable-boys,  thieves,  swindlers,  drunk- 
ards, gamblers,  and  murderers :  and  where  is  his  scene  most  fre- 
Saen^  laid,  but  in  thdr  haunts  of  vulgar  revelry  or  dens  of  pro- 
igacy  and  crime?  Such  scenes  and  characters  he  dwells  upon, 
until  we  are  intimate  with  all  the  details.  It  has  been  attempted 
as  an  apology  by  his  admirers,  that,  besides  the  ability  with  which 
he  ;«rrite8,  and  tte  witty  humonr  of  his  characters,  he  paints  very 
delicately,  and  withdraws  what  is  offensive,  so  that  the  most  sen- 
sitive cheek  need  not  blush  over  his  writings.  We  do  not  accept 
this  apology.  Are  not  the  gross  language  and  revolting  manners 
of  the  vicious,  one  of  the  most  useful  safeguards  to  virtue  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  ^'  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness  t" 
Is  it  not  rather  our  daily  experience  that  we  more  easily  catch 
the  tone  and  tolerate  the  vices  of  those  with  whom  we  associate, 
if  they  are  refined  and  polite  as  well  as  witty  and  entertaining? 
Shall  we  then  applaud  nim  who  takes  away  our  safeguard,  and 
leads  us  habitually  to  think  of  vice  without  the  repulsiveness 
that  should  ever  belong  to  it  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  the  chief  evil  to  be  apprehended  fix>m 
Mr.  Dickens'  works  is,  that  they  will  teach  people,  at  least  of  the 
higher  ranks,  to  commit  crimes.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  give  suggestions  to  vice.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Bo- 
man  Catnouc  hostler,  who,  on  going  one  day  to  conression,  was 
asked  by  the  priest  if  he  ever  greased  his  horses'  teeth  to  pre- 
vent them  eating  their  com.  He  answered  that  he  never  aid ; 
but  the  next  time  he  confessed  himself  this  was  among  the 
number  of  his  sins.  On  the  priest  expressing  his  astonishment, 
the  poor  fellow  replied,  ^^  I  never  thought  of  it  till  your  worship 
put  it  in  my  head."  Now,  in  the  same  way,  we  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  some  may  not  have  imbibed  a  lesson  of  cal- 
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lous  dissimulation  from  Sir  John  Chester,  or  learned  to  '^  pass  the 
rosy"  with  Dick  Swiveller,  or  to  co  a  "  fogle-huntinff"  with  the 
Artful  Dodger.  The  chief  evil,  howeyer,  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  perceptions  of  moral  purity  are  blunted,  exactly  as  when  we 
mix  in  company  with  pronigate  persons  of  wit  and  agreeable  man- 
ners ;  the  delicate  sense  oi  rignt  and  wrong  and  me  instinctive 
feeling  of  honour  and  propriety  are  lost ;  the  blush  ceases  to  rise 
spontaneously  on  the  female  cheek  at  a  coarse  jest  or  depraved  al- 
lusion ;  and  vice  can  be  made  a  subject  of  merriment  in  place  of 
caufdng  sorrow  and  indignation,  llie  voice  of  true  wisdom  wiU 
tell  us  to  be  averse  to  all  such  objects  of  contemplation  as  abound 
in  these  volumes,  to  forbid  our  imaginations  to  dwell  on  what  is 
degraded  and  impure,  however  conveyed,  and  rather  to  occupy 
our  thoughts  with  habitual  study  of  the  qualities  and  actions  of 
the  noble  and  pious,  which  will  enable  us  to  imbibe  their  spirit 
and  follow  their  example. 

In  estimating  the  probable  effects  of  these  writings  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  shape  of  plays,  they 
have  been  represented  at  most  of  the  theatres  in  the  country. 
In  this  process  of  transmutation  the  better  and  more  sober  parts 
necessanly  disappear,  and  the  striking  figures,  amusing  low  life, 
smart  vulgar  conversation,  and  broad  farce,  are  naturally  pre- 
served witn  care.  It  is  not  therefore  surmising  to  find,  in  the 
drama  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  that  Master  bailey,  with  his  Cock- 
ne3risms,  draws  the  chief  attention ;  and  that  the  tipsy  quarrel 
between  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig  is  the  most  effective  scene 
in  the  piece.  The  nigher  ranks  thus  laugh  publicly  at  the  scenes 
of  most  hurtful  tendency ;  and  it  is  these  principally  which  are 
made  widely  known  to  the  lower  classes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  these  works  has  been  the 
singular  patronage  and  favour  which  has  marked  the  reception  of 
those  slang  forms  of  expression,  of  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  pre- 
aented  us  with  80  copioos  a  variety,  that  fix,m  hia  vmtfa.g8  afone 
we  might  compile  grammar,  dictionary,  and  phrase-book,  with  a 
treatise  on  their  Doric,  Ionic,  and  more  purely  Attic  idioms.  Even 
in  polite  circles,  and  sometimes  in  the  mouths  of  the  fiedr  sex,  Mr. 
Weller's  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  Dick  Swiveller^s  graces  of  speech, 
might  be  heard  frequently  quoted  with  zest ;  and  still  these  vul- 
garisms, this  ^^  well  of  English  «or«-defiled,"  threatens  to  infect 
uie  tone  of.  conversation,  and  to  colour  the  language  of  so- 
cial life.  No  one  who  reflects  on  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  dialect 
can  fail  to  re^t  that  it  should  be  spread  abroad  and  come  into 
vogue,  as  it  uius  seems  likely  to  do.  Mr.  Dickens  has  himself 
endeavoured  to  convey  to  us  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on 
some  classes  of  society  in  America,  that  corrupt  phraseology 
is  intimately  associated  with  degeneracy  of  character.     Slang 
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widely  from  the  broad  Scotch  which  abounds  so  much 
in  the  Waverley  Novels.  That  is  the  language  of  a  whole 
people,  in  which  the  renmants  of  a  fine  old  tongue  are  preserved, 
and  linger  amidst  the  more  modem  English,  hke  the  grand  old 
pine  trees  of  the  country,  still  towering  nobly  above  the  tame 
cultivation  which  has  crept  in  around  them.  It  differs  widely, 
too,  from  the  provincial  (fialecte  of  England,  which  arose  insen- 
aibly,  are  spoken  unconsciously,  and  are  often  in  part  due  to  a 
pronunciation  moulded  by  climate,  or  conformation  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  But  slang  arose  in  towns,  amid  thieves  and  gamblers, 
who  had  need  of  an  obscure  phraseology ;  it  was  ac&pted  by 
those  who  wished  to  be  thought  initiatedinto  secrets  not  known 
to  every  one ;  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  wit ; 
but  wherever  it  goes,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  nativity,  and  an 
impress  of  crime,  concealment,  and  baseness.  The  man  of  pure 
ana  honourable  feeling  cannot  use  it ;  and  its  spread  will  be  an 
index  of  the  departure  of  these  qualities  from  society. 

The  mention  of  the  Waverley  Novels  and  their  broad  Scottish 
dialect,  leads  imavoidably  to  the  remark,  that,  unlike  the  author 
of  these  matchless  productions,  Mr.  Dickens  makes  his  low  char 
meters  almost  always  vulgar.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  vulgarity, 
but  every  one  can  feel  it ;  and  we  know  that  Edie  Ochiltree, 
Cuddie  Headri^  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and  Dominie  Sampson 
are  not  vulgar,  m  spite  of  their  accent,  language,  and  station ; 
neither  are  Jeanie  Deans,  or  Meg  Merrilees,  or  the  Muckle- 
backits ;  and  while  the  author  draws  them  with  perfect  truth, 
he  often  conveys  through  their  mouths  lessons  oi  the  greatest 
moral  elevation.  Every  reader  must  have  felt  how  much  other- 
wise  it  is  witii  Mr.  Dickens. 

In  the  next  place,  the  good  characters  in  Mr  Dickens'  novels 
do  not  seem  to  nave  a  wholesome  moral  tendency.  The  reason 
is,  that  many  of  them — all  the  author's  £Eivourites — exhibit  an 
exceUence  flowing  from  constitution  and  temperament,  and  not 
from  the  influence  of  moral  or  religious  motive.  They  act  from 
impulse,  not  firom  principle.  They  present  no  struggle  of  con- 
tending passions ;  they  are  instinctively  incapable  oievil ;  they 
are  thereifore  not  constituted  like  other  human  beings ;  and  do 
not  feel  the  force  of  temptation  as  it  assails  our  less  perfect 
breasts.    It  is  this  that  ma&es  them  unreal, 

**  FanltleflB  monsteny  that  &e  world  ne'er  saw.". 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  ^^  the  simple  heart "  which  Mr. 
Dickens  so  perpetually  eiuogises.  Indeed,  they  often  degenerate 
into  simpletons,  sometimes  into  mere  idiots.  Such  characters  are 
uninstructive ;  for  in  contemplating  them  we  lose  sight  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature;  from  which  it 
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follows  that  virtue,  whether  in  the  Christian  or  the  heathen 
breast,  consists  in  the  triumph  of  good  principle  over  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  the  victory  of  moral  and  religious  motives  over  the 
allurements  of  temptation.  Even  heathen  moralists  have  de- 
lighted to  portray  the  passions  as  fierce  and  impure  animals, 
bndled  and  tamea  by  conscience.  The  best  dramatists  and  no- 
velists have  taken  many  a  subject  from  this  conflict :  and  have 
represented  at  one  time  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  baser  mo- 
tive ;  at  another,  the  conquest  of  good  resolution  over  severe 
assaults ;  and  a^ain,  the  firm  adherence  to  duty  through  a  long 
course  of  suffering  and  difficult  exertion.  They  are  uninstmc- 
tive,  because  the  absence  of  high  principle,  as  ue  spring  of  ac- 
tion, prevents  the  reader,  especially  the  young,  firom  scanning 
and  analyzing  motives,  duties,  and  passions ;  and  instead  of  be- 
ing in  that  way  stimulated  to  earnest  thou^t  and  self^xamin- 
afaon,  he  is  Infied  into  a  pleaaing  indifference  and  frivolity  of 
mmd. 

Another  error  is  the  imdue  prominence  given  to  good  temper 
and  kindness,  which  are  constantly  made  substitutes  Tor  all  otner 
virtues,  and  an  atonement  for  the  want  o(  them ;  while  a  defect 
in  these  good  qualities  is  the  signal  for  instant  condemnation, 
and  the  raarge  of  hypocrisy.  K  is  unfortunate  also,  that  Mr. 
Dickens  so  frequently  represents  persons  with  pretensions  to  vir- 
tue and  piety  as  mere  rogues  and  hypocrites,  and  never  depicts 
any  whose  station  as  clergymen,  or  reputation  for  piety,  is  consist- 
ently adorned  and  verified.  It  is  not  surprising  if  he  has  thus 
created  in  the  minds  of  some  an  impression  that  he  holds  the 
claims  of  religion  itself  in  contempt. 

But  indeed  the  mere  omission  of  religion  in  his  good  characters 
and  sentimental  passages  is  suffidently  striking.  We  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  religious  novds,  nor  do  we  tmnk  them  a  good  vehicle  for 
advice  on  that  solemn  subject ;  and  we  have  no  fancy  for  those 
written  expressly  to  expound  or  argue  a  particular  set  of  doctrines, 
— ^for  such  as  the  "  The  Anglo-Camolic  Family,"  or  the  "  Dissen- 
ter^s  Progress  into  the  Bosom  of  the  Church.''  But  if  the  value 
of  religion  is  felt  at  all  by  the  author  of  a  tale,  he  can  hardly 
help  letting  us  see  it  as  the  spring  of  action  in  his  good  characters, 
or,  at  leas^  as  frimishing  his  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  his  judgments  and  views  of  things.  But  surely,  if  at  no  other 
time,  the  omission  must  be  culpable  when  one  so  t»pable  as  Mr. 
Dickens  of  moving  the  feelings,  leads  us  into  the  most  solemn 
scenes,  and  takes  us  to  the  death-bed  of  the  young,  the  fair,  and 
the  good,  and  spares  no  art  to  ^^  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sym- 
pathetic tears."  When  our  hearts  are  touched,  it  is  not  right, 
and  to  a  well  constituted  mind  it  is  jpainfial,  to  leave  us  with  a  Tew 
vague  sentiments  scarcely  even  of  natural  religion,  and  a  pio- 
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toresa  ae  sketch  perhaps  of  a  Bible  in  the  background,  bnt  with 
no  reterence  to  tne  revelation  it  contains,  and  to  those  truths 
which  furnish  the  only  true  ground  of  hope  to  the  dying,  and  of 
consolation  to  the  bei^eaved. 

We  cannot  but  sometimes  contrast  the  tone  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
purely  sentimental  passages  with  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  and  the  stilted  pomp  with  which  the  former  often 
parades  a  flaunting  rag  of  threadbare  morality,  with  the  quiet  and 
graceful  ease  with  whidi  the  latterpoints  out  and  enforces  a  useful 
ksson.  Indeed,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  the  high  standard 
which  is  afforded  by  the  novels  of  Scott  should  be  perpetually  re- 
ferred to  for  trying  all  his  followers  in  the  same  path  or  literature; 
and,  surely,  when  it  is  remembered  how  eminently  his  romances 
are  distinguished  by  shrewd  practical  good  sense  as  well  as  by  pure 
feeling  and  correct  moral  tone^  by  an  unaffected  and  manly  sim- 
plicity of  style,  notwithstanding  the  rich  variety  of  knowledge, 
oversowing,  not  disnlayed,  in  every  page,  he  is  weU  entitled  toT,e 
r^arded  as  the  gmde  of  thecritic  as  well  as  the  model  of  suc- 
ceeding novelists. 

LasUy,  the  fiurm  of  publication  of  Mr.  Dickens'  works  must 
be  attended  with  bad  consequences.  The  reading  of  a  novel  is 
not  now  the  undertaking  it  once  was,  a  thing  to  be  done  occar 
sionally  on  a  holiday  and  almost  by  stealth.  The  monthly  number 
comesia  sowinnii^ly,  with  methodical  punctuaUtv,  an^  with  so 
moderate  an  amount  at  a  time,  that  novel-readingbecomes  a  sort 
of  stated  occupation,  and  not  to  have  seen  the  last  part  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  is  about  as  irregular  as  not  to  have  balanced  your 
books^  Useful  as  a  certain  amount  of  novel  reading  may  be,  this 
is  not  the  right  way  to  indulge  in  it.  It  is  not  a  mere  healthy  re- 
creation like  a  match  at  cricket,  a  lively  conversation,  or  a  game 
at  backgammon.  It  throws  us  into  a  state  of  unreal  excitement, 
a  trance,  or  dream,  which  we  should  be  allowed  to  dream  out,  and 
then  be  sent  back  to  the  atmosphere  of  reality  again,  cured  by  our 
brief  surfeit  of  the  desire  to  indulge  again  soon  in  the  same  deli- 
rium of  feverish  interest.  But  now  our  dreams  are  mingled  with 
our  daily  business ;  the  schoolboy  hurries  over  his  lessons  to  get  to 
the  new  number  of  Dickens,  or  Lever,  or  Warren,  and  these  cheap 
and  id)undant  publications  absorb  the  energies  which,  af^r  the 
daily  task,  m^nt  be  usefully  employed  in  the  search,  after  whole- 
some knowlec^.* 


*  The  Tiew  taken  abore  ia  confirmed  by  a  wauak  of  Dr.  Axtnoidf  (Life^  toLu.  p. 
159  ;  and  Sermooe,  r(A,  ir.  89-41  0  that  the  increase  of  friyolity  and  ehildiahnewy 
and  the  decrease  of  manljr  thoaghtrolnessy  which  he  had  obserreii  with  pain  in  the 
groat  school  under  his  ohiu^e,  was  owing  to  the  periodical  form  given  to  works  of 
amusement  (he  mentions  Pickwick  andl  Nicholas  Niekleby  as  iqstaiwes^)  harmless 
perhaps,  in  themaalvea.. 
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It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  form  of  publication  must  tend  greatly  to 
increase  any  pernicious  influence  m  these  or  other  similar  works. 
For  the  characters  and  incidents  are  kept  long  before  the  mind, 
and  we  have  time  to  become  very  familiflr  with  them,  as  we  wait 
and  long  to  know  how  Sam  Weller  gave  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  how  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  accomplished  the  murder  of  Mon- 
tage Tigg ;  or  how  Dick  Swiveller  played  at  cribbace  with  the 
Marchioness,  or  discoursed  the  afiairs  of  the  Glorious  Apollo  with 
Mr.  Chuckster.  The  impressions  are  not  allowed  to  be  eflaced ; 
they  are  renewed  at  short  mtervals,  till  the  whole  stoiy,  and  actors, 
and  moral,  wind  themselves  into  the  mind,  and  produce  a  full  and 
lasting  influence;  while  the  jokes  and  idioms,  and  slang  phrases 
of  the  successive  numbers  are  repeated  and  dwelt  on  in  tne  inter- 
vals, until,  by  being  gradually  stored  up  in  the  memory,  they  at 
length  tinge  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  how  very  injurious  to  the  novel,  as  a  woric  of  art, 
this  mode  of  publication  must  be,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  to 
the  author  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  public,  and  to  mem  to 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  tale.  IVu*.  Dickens  has  told  us 
that  while  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  was  in  course  of  publication, 
he  had  hundreds  of  letters,  chiefly  from  ladies,  beseecning  him  to 
spare  little  Nell,  which,  finding  he  had  such  a  hold  on  their 
sympathies,  he  very  properly  remsed  to  do. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  review  the  «  Christ- 
mas  Carol"  and  the  ^^  Chimes,"  because  they  belong  to  a  different 
class  of  compositions,  and  because  we  do  not  wisn  to  part  firom 
an  author  whose  genius  has  so  often  delighted  us,  with  these 
somewhat  austere  remarks.  The  former  little  story  abounds 
with  mannerism,  but  with  the  best  as  well  as  the  less  plea»ng 
characteristics  of  the  author.  We  have,  no  doubt,  his  care- 
lessness and  incorrectness  of  style — but  then  all  his  copiousness 
and  variety;  his  tendency  to  overstrained  and  extravagant  im- 
agery— ^but  then,  his  unrivalled  exuberance  of  life  and  anima- 
tion ;  his  occasional  petulant  sneers  at  religious  people  and  the 
strict  observance  of  Sunday — but  then,  his  own  touching  mode  of 
awakening  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  poor.  We 
had  at  one  time  marked  for  grave  animadversion  some  instances  of 
bad  taste,  and  the  moral  process  by  which  Old  Scrooge  is  converted 
at  once  firom  an  Arthur  Gride  into  a  Brother  Cheeiyble.  But  the 
Christmas  dinner  of  Tom  Cratchit  and  his  family  rose  to  recol- 
lection, and  the  spirit  of  Tiny  Tim,  "  who  did  not  die  afl»r  all," 
sealed  our  lips ;  a  hundred  bright,  sparkling,  fantastic  ima^s 
crowded  into  the  memory;  we  could  see  me  sweeps  {>elting 
each  other  with  snow-balls,  laughing  heartily  when  they  hit,  ana 
laughing  still  more  heartily  when  they  missed,  and  the  ^ops 
with  their  tempting  stores,  and  the  game  of  romps  at  the  nephew's 
ill  the  evening ;  and  then  Old  Stooge  himself,  after  sending  the 
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turkey  to  Bob  Cratchif  s — seemed  quietly  to  take  the  pen  from 
our  nmr^sting  fingers. 

But  what  bells  are  these  swinging,  now  in  bright  sunshine  and 
now  in  deep  shade,  ^"eeting  the  New  Year  with  a  half-glad  half- 
melancholy  peal  f  The  Chimes ; — ^telling,  however,  no  ^^  Goblin 
Story,"  but  one  very  real,  frdl  of  truth,  and  regarding  sober  flesh 
and  blood.  Their  sound  is  a  pleasant  one;  for  in  this  little  tale 
there  is  a  great  deal  reminding  us  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Pick- 
wick Papers,  its  clear  portraiture,  and  its  effective  satire.  There 
is  all  the  author^s  wonted  vivid  minuteness  of  description,  which 
does  not  ov^look  the  speckled  spiders  in  the  belfrey,  or  the  brass 
toasting-fork  in  Tugby's  parlour,  which  ^^  spread  out  its  idle 
fingers  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  measured  for  a  move."  There  are 
gentle  touches  of  natiu*e  that  bring  tears  to  the  eye,  and  dismal 
strains  that  thrill  through  the  heart.  These  last  are  conveyed  in 
a  dream,  which  should  not  be  here,  because  the  idea  is  a  plagia- 
rism from  the  Christmas  Carol,  and  are  communicated  by  aerial 
and  goblin  personages,  who  are  of  no  particular  use.  In  this 
dream  is  revealed  to  Toby  Veck,  the  simple-hearted  ticket-porter, 
a  sketch  of  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  his  daughter,  but 
what  is  every  day  in  sad  reality — the  hard  life  and  fin^  despera- 
tion of  the  (usregarded  and  unpitied  poor : — 

**  Such  work,  such  work,"  says  the  spirit  of  Lilian,  "  so  many  hours, 
so  many  days,  so  many  loug,  long  nights  of  hopeless,  cheerless,  never- 
aiding  work, — not  to  heap  up  riches,  not  to  live  grandly  and  gaily, 
not  to  live  upon  enough,  however  coarse,  but  to  earn  baore  bread,  to 
scrape  together  just  enough  to  toil  upon,  and  want  upon,  and  keep  alive 
in  us  the  consciousness  of  our  hard  fiite." 

The  end  is  crime,  and  the  broken  heart,  and  the  fatal  plunge. 
We  cannot,  however,  forgive  the  author  for  the  cruelty  of  m- 
flicting  this  dream  on  poor  Toby  Yeck,  who  could  certainly  not 
distinguish  accurately  between  what  might  have  been  and  what 
might  be^  and  who  so  well  deserved  rather  a  bright  peep  into 
futurity.  The  object  of  the  whole  piece  is  to  satuize  those  in 
authority,  who,  by  unfeeling  harshness,  goad  the  poor  to  crime, 
and  then  ^^  abandon  the  vile,  nor  trace  the  unfenced  precipice  by 
which  they  fell  from  good,"  and  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the 
reader  greater  sympathy  with  the  sufierings,  and  greater  forb^uv 
ance  towards  the  vices,  of  the  wretched.  Such  being  evidently 
the  drift  of  the  book,  we  do  not  care  to  criticize  its  style  minutely, 
or  to  inquire  whether  its  views  are  not  a  little  one-sided,  and  the 
sentimental  passages  a  little  vague  and  rhapsodical ;  it  is  enough 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  awaken  those  emotions  of  kindness 
towards  the  poor  which  are  now  too  feebly,  and  can  never  be  too 
strongly  felt,  by  the  richer  classes ;  and  seeing  him  engaged  in 
io  good  a  work,  we  heartily  wish  him  success. 
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HuTTy  Esq^  M  J*.     Second  Edition.    London,  1837. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Vol.  V.,  Part  I. 
London,  1844. 

3-  The  NaJture  and  Properties  of  Soils — TTieir  Connexion  with  the 
Geological  Formation  on  which  they  rest — The  best  means  of 
permanently  increasing  their  Productiveness — To  which  is  added 
an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  on  Whitfield  Example  Farm — 
TTie  System  of  Agriculture  recommended  on  the  Estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Dude — A  Letter  to  Mr,  Puset/s  TetiantSy  and  the  Mode 
of  Cultivation  adopted  on  Stinchcombe  Farm.  By  John 
Morton.    Third  Edition.    London,  1842. 

4.  Supplement  to  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Soils — Second  Re^ 

Srt  on  Whitfield  Example  Farmy  July  184^.     By  John  C. 
ORTON.    London,  1842. 

The  three  per  cents,  are  now  at  par — ^thirty  per  cent*  higher 
than  their  avera^  price  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Snspicions 
are  entertained  that  the  Government  intend  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est on  them,  while  the  low  rate  of  interest  already  prevailing  is 
tempting  capitalists  to  seek  investments  in  foreign  railways,  mines, 
and  loans,  or  in  speculations  at  home  of  a  very  questionable  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time,  the  resources  which  our  own  soil 
affords,  both  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  Colonies,  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  capital,  and  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition  of  tne  labouring  classes,  are  too  much  neglected. 

Passing  by,  for  the  present,  the  wide  field  which  the  Colonies 
present  for  toe  application  of  labour  and  capital  to  land,  we  shall, 
m  this  article,  enaeavour  to  convince  the  moneyed  interest  how 
safe  and  profitable  an  investment  is  afibrded  to  them  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  impressions  of  a  contrary 
kind  have  been  made  on  their  minds  by  the  cry  of  agricultural 
distress,  which  has  been  so  fi*equently  and  so  loudly  heard 
during  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  by  the  iterance  of  the  majority 
of  landowners,  and  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
landed  property,  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  land.    These  are  the 

1)arties  on  whom  moneyed  men  usually  rely,  when  seeking  a 
anded  investment  for  the  profits  of  successful  commercial  in- 
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diutry ;  consideriiig  themselves  safe  under  the  coidance  of  what 
they  cdl  'practical  men.  Those,  however,  who  bear  this  title  are^ 
aknost  invariably,  opposed  to  innovations  on  their  established 
practice;  and  to  consult  one  of  these  inveterate  adherents  to 
routine,  on  the  merits  of  the  new  ^stem  of  draining  or  any 
other  improvement  in  agriculture,  is  like  asking  the  opmion  of  a 
mail-ooachman  or  guara  on  the  advantages  of  railway  travelling. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  amount  of  capital  which  may  be 
employed  in  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil,  provided  it  can 
be  profitably  employed ;  and  we  shall  then  show  this  kind  of 
investment  to  be  ooth  safe  and  profitable. 

Of  actually  waste  land  in  England,  capable  of  cultivation,  the 
numerous  enclosure  acts  passed  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third  have  \e£t  but  little ;  but  there  is  a  vast  quantiQr  in  a  state 
of  half  cultivation,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  call 
forth  its  productive  powers.  The  quantitv  of  land  m  this  pre- 
dicament, and  the  sum  of  money  required  for  its  improvement, 
are  of  startling  amount.  Capital  is  required  by  the  landlords,  for 
the  work  of  oraininff  and  other  permanent  improvements,  the 
performance  of  whidi  properly  belongs  to  them ;  capital  is  re- 
quired by  the  cultivating  tenants,  in  addition  to  that  already 
possessed  by  them,  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Denefits  arising  from  the  im{HX)vements  thus  effected  by  the  land- 
lord. The  foUowinc  are  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  land 
in  Ghneat  Britain  ana  Ireland,  taken  (rom  Spackman's  Statistical 
Tables,  a  werk  compiled  firom  Parliamentary  documents : — 

AcTM  CnltiTBtod.       AcTM  Uncnltirated.     Acrei  Unfirofiteble.  Xotel. 

Eiufluid, 25,632,000  ...       3,454,000      ...       3,256,000     ...  82,342,000 

Wales, 3,117,000  ...         580,000      ...       1,105,000    ...  4,750,000 

Sootlaod, 5,265,000  ...      5,950,000      ...       8,528,980     ...  19,788,980 

iFBhod, ^12,125,280  ...       4,900,000      ...      2,416,664    ...  19,441,664 

Britiah  Idei^......     383,690  ...          166,169      ...         569,469     ...  1,119,159 

It  has  been  estimated — ^but  of  course^  in  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  statistics,  the  estimate  cannot  pretend  to  great  ao- 
curacnr — that  of  the  34,000,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  m  Great 
BritJn,  10,000,000  of  acres  of  arable,  and  15,000,000  of  acres  of 
pasture  land  require  to  be  drained.  If  we  reduce  this  amount 
to  20,000,000  in  all,  the  cost  of  draining  them,  at  £6  the  acre, 
which  may  be  considered  the  average,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  £120,000,000. 

The  average  capital  at  present  employed  in  the  ordinary  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  £5  the 
acre.  To  enable  the  tenants  to  adopt  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  cultivation,  this  ought  to  be  doubled.  The  additional  tenants' 
capital,  therefore,  on  uie  34,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivated  land 
in  Great  Britain,  would  amount  to  £170,000,000. 
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To  reclaim  and  stock  the  9,000,000  of  acres  of  reclaimable 
waste  land  at  £20  the  acre,  for  buildings,  fences,  draining,  and 
tenants'  capital,  would  require  the  sum  of  £180,000,000 — ^m  all, 
£470,000,000. 

The  sum  required  to  develop,  to  the  fullest  amount,  the 
17,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  in  Ire- 
land, cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £15  the  acre ;  for,  thou^ 
the  wages  of  labour  are  lower  than  in  England,  the  cultivated 
land  is  more  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  tenants  pos- 
sess little  capital  beyond  the  amount  of  rent  suffered  to  be  in 
arrears.  In  Lreland,  at  this  rate,  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
£255,000,000  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  £725,000,000. 

After  making  the  most  liberal  deductions  finom  the  preceding 
estimates,  on  account  of  want  of  accuracy*  in  the  data,  the  conclu- 
sion is  unavoidable,  that  on  our  own  soil  at  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Colonies,  we  may  find  employment,  for  many  years,  for  aU 
the  accumulations  of  the  moneyed  and  commercial  classes — ^the 
only  resource  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  means  of  carrying 
these  improvements  into  effect.  If,  therefore,  this  be  a  profitable 
mode  of  investment,  our  capitalists  need  not  risk  their  money  in 
foreign  railways,  which,  however  they  may  now  facilitate  the 
means  of  peaceful  communication  with  our  neighbours,  may,  at 
no  veiy  distant  day,  furnish  equal  facilities  for  the  rapid  concen- 
tration of  troops,  to  be  poured  on  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
our  coast.  Neither  can  there  be  any  necessitjr  for  their  lending 
another  shilling  to  repudiating  States. 

The  next  question,  therefore  is,  whether  capital  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed  in  tlie  improvement  of  the  soil  of  Great  J^ri- 
tain ;  or  whether  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  this 
countiy,  which  prevent  agriculture  fix>m  being  a  remunerating 
occupation,  except  at  prices  only  to  be  maintained  by  artificiiu 
means,  which  the  spint  of  the  times,  and  the  demands  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes,  now  the  preponderating  interest,  daily 
render  more  untenable. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  is  meant  by  a  remunerating  price 
for  agricultural  produce.  This,  as  fixed  by  the  practical  autho- 
rities, to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  appears  to  accord  veiy 
nearly  with  that  definition  of  a  competency,  which  fixes  it  at  a 
hundred  a  year  more  than  the  possessor  of  any  given  income  ac- 
tually enjoys.  The  remunerating  price  for  wneat  appears  to  lie 
alwap  something  below  the  highest  price  which  it  has  ever  borne 
during  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and  always  considerably 
above  that  wnich  the  iarmer  is  actually  receiving. 
It  was  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
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meiity  in  ISIS^  by  the  host  of  agricaltarists  and  land  agents  who 
were  examined  under  the  fint  Committee  on  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress, that  wheat  could  not  be  grown  in  Great  Bntain,  except  at 
aloss  to  the  farmer,  at  a  lower  price  than  SOs.  thequarter.  The 
remunerating  price  subsequently  fell  to  70s.  axia  60s.  Now, 
wh^i  the  averages  range  between  406.  and  50s.,  the  most  inve- 
tente  emmbler,  of  a  class  proverbial  for  grumbUng,  would  be 
satisfied  with  56s.  We  must  conclude,  firom  this,  that  the  price 
of  aericultnral  produce  is  an  important  elemefat  in  the  cost  of  its 
proTOction.  Divest  that  portion  of  the  produce  used  for  seed, 
and  in  feeding  the  cattle  emploved  in  cultivation^  of  its  money 
value,  and  it  will  be  found  an  mvariable  quantity,  on  the  same 
soil,  and  under  the  same  system  of  cultivation*  The  shares  of 
the  landlord  and  the  labourer  are  usually  money  payments, 
which,  remaining  stationary  while  prices  are  falling,  require  a 
larger  amo^Tof  produce  for  their  discharge,  than  was  ^ntem- 
plated  when  their  money  value  was  fixed.  These,  however,  ul- 
timately adjust  themselves  to  the  reduced  prices.  While  the 
adjustment  is  in  progress,  agricultural  distress  prevails ;  when  it  is 
complete,  the  price  once  considered  ruinous  becomes  remunera- 
tive. 

I^  firom  the  averages  of  the  last  fi^  years,  we  exclude  the 
twelve  years  commencing  in  1800,  we  shall  find  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  not  exceeded  50s.  the  quarter,  and  arguments  have 
been  adduced  in  this  Journal  to  show,  that  under  a  perfectly  fi^ee 
tnuie,  there  is  no  probability  that  it  would  permanently  fall  be- 
low that  point. 

If  the  agriculturists  have  found  it  difiicult  to  define  a  remu- 
nerating price,  they  have  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  secure  it 
by  le^uative  enactments.  The  last  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Distress  sat  in  1836-  The  voluminous  evidence  collected  on  that 
occasion  has  been  ably  condensed  by  Mr.  Hutt  into  a  small  book 
which  ought  to  be  in  tbe  hands  of  every  one  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  whether  as  landlord  or  tenant.  The  most  dis- 
cordant opnions  prevailed  among  the  witnesses  examined,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  distress  and  its  remedy.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  it  could  not  have  been  caused  by  excessive  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com,  nor  by  low  duties,  for  during  1835,  when  the 
avera^  price  of  English  wheat  was  as  low  as  39s.  4d.,  there  had 
only  oeen  141  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  entered  for  home  con- 
somption,  and  these  had  paid  an  average  duty  of  20s.  lOd.  Again, 
the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption,  during  the  three 
years  1834,  5,  6,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  44s.  8d., 
was  only  1489  quarters,  at  an  average  duty  of  18s.  4d.  Neither 
could  the  low  prices  have  been  occasioned  by  extensive  importation 
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during  the  three  years  which  preceded  1834,  for,  during  those 
three  years  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  amounted 
to  but  1,594,488  quarters,  at  an  average  duty  of  13s.,  and  sub- 
sequent experience  has  taught  us,  that  auring  the  years  1889,  40, 
41,  so  large  a  quantity  as  9,247,891  quarters,  payi^  an  average 
dutv  of  only  4b.  3}d.  might  be  entered  for  home  consumption 
without  reducing  the  averages  below  66s.  5d.  We  have  now  a 
much  smaller  importation  than  this,  pa^ng  duties  of  18s.  and  20s. 
the  quarter,  and  an  average  price  of  En^ish  wheat  not  exceed- 
ing 45s.  the  quarter,  which  is  5s.  below  that  of  the  Channel 
Ishnds,  where  the  trade  is  perfectly  free. 

The  Committee  separated  without  makmg  any  report,  but 
the  general  impression  produced  by  the  evidence  was,  that  the 
distress  arose  from  causes  over  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  poor-laws,  the  legislature  had  no  control,  but  that  a  re- 
meay  must  be  sought  in  £e  adjustment  of  rents  and  expenses  to 
the  reduced  prices,  and  in  exertions  to  increase  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  by  which  a  larger  produce  would  be  obtained  at 
a  comparativdy  lower  cost  of  cuftivation. 

There  was  ample  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  low  price  of  wheat 
arose  from  a  succession  of  abunoant  harvests,  from  the  increased 
produce  of  the  light  lands,  on  which,  under  an  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  the  growth  of  that  grain  had  greatly  increased ; 
from  improved  cultivation  in  Ireland,  and  increasinir  importation 
fiom  thJt  oounfay,  joined  with  increased  produce'^in  l^tland, 
arising  fix>m  the  rapid  extension  of  draimng,  and  other  improve- 
ments. All  districts  were  not  suffering  auke ;  nor  was  the  dis- 
tress the  same  among  all  the  cultivators  of  the  same  district. 
Much  depended  upcm  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  the  amount  of 
rent,  its  mode  of  payment,  and  the  course  of  husbandry  pursued, 
which,  as  a  matt^  of  course,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  each  witness, 
the  best  and  only  system  adapted  to  his  particular  locality.  One 
remarkable  feature  in  the  evidence  was  the  different  tone  held 
by  the  English  and  Scottish  agriculturists*  While  the  former, 
as  Mr.  Hutt  has  remarked,  were  all  despondency,  declaring 
themselves  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and,  like  most  men  who  are 
suffering,  irritable,  and  in  a  temper  to  listen  to  any  quackeiy 
which  promised  immediate,  though  only  temporaiy,  relief,  the 
farmers  of  Scotland  were  all  buoyancy,  described  themselves  as 
carrying  on  their  business,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  a  fair 
profit,  and  undertaking  costly  improvements,  unon  which  few  of 
the  tenants  of  the  souuem  parts  of  the  island  nad  the  boldness 
to  venture,  even  during  the  prevalence  of  higher  prices.  Safe 
under  the  protection  of  their  com  rents,  and  labour  paid  chiefly 
in  kind,  they  were  even  contemplating  the  possibili^  of  being 
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able  to  cultivate  their  land,  with  a  profit,  under  an  average  price, 
permanently  ranging  between  408.  and  508.  the  quarter. 

In  England,  the  distress  was  felt  with  the  greatest  severity  on 
the  strong  lands.  The  light  soils,  those  not  naturally  adapted  to 
the  growSi  of  wheat,  were,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  and  contrary  to  all  the  previous  experience  of  practical 
men,  suffering  the  least,  and,  by  their  increased  productiveness, 
driying  out  c?  arable  culture,  by  the  low  prices  which  they  con- 
tributed to  produce,  the  proper  wheat  soils,  which  had  been  in 
cultivation  m>m  time  immemorial. 

The  superioritv  of  the  light  over  the  heavy  soils,  during  the 
low  prices  of  18o4,  5,  6,  arose  firom  their  dryness  and  firiabdity, 
which  adapted  them  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  £ffge  amount  of  livenstock  on  the  arable  land.    By  the 
manure  thus  produced,  the  natural  want  of  fertOiiy  in  these  soils 
was  counteracted;  the  necessity  of  a  whole  yeajr^s  fallow  was 
superseded ;  and  the  profits  of  stock  keeping  added  to  those  of 
arable  culture.    The  unprovements  of  the  hght  soils,  by  means 
of  the  turnip  husbandry,  had  been  the  gramial  work  of  half  a 
century,  commenced  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester  in  West  Nor- 
folk, and  bv  other  spirited  agriculturists,  in  Scotland,  and  on  the 
Border,     A  revolution  had  been  efiiacted  bv  it  in  British  agricul- 
ture.   The  turnip  soils  could  produce  wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  the  proper  wheat  soils,  which  depended  principally  on  the 
growth  of  that  grain,  and  which,  by  their  a0inity  ror  moisture, 
WCTe  unsuited  to  the  0X>wth  of  turnips,  and  their  consumption  on 
the  land  by  sheep.    Had  the  demand  for  wheat  remained  sta- 
tionary, a  lar;ge  portion  of  the  land  firom  which  we  had  hitiierto 
drawn  our  chief  supplies,  must  have  reverted  firom  tillage  to  pas- 
ture. From  the  rapid  increase,  however,  of  population,  attenaant 
on  the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  supply  of 
home  grown  wheat  has  never,  since  tiie  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  quite  equalled  the  demand,  notwithstanding  our 
mcreaaed  produce,  and  improved  agriculture.  The  same  increase 
of  population  has  caused  meat  to  maintain  a  price  which  places 
it  beyond  tiie  reacJi  of  most  of  the  labouring  classes,  notwith- 
stan&ic  the  increased  supplies  of  animal  food  which  the  turnip 
husbandry  haib  been  the  means  of  producing  in  Great  Britain, 
and  notwithstanding  an  annual  importation  Som  Ireland,  which 
has  increased,  in  twenty  years,  firom  about  17,000  head,  to  more 
than  100,000,*  the  former  the  total  importation  firom  Ireland  at 
the  time,  the  latter  the  importation  into  Liverpool  alone. 

Two  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  consumed  by  each  of  tiie  two 
hundred  thousand  moutiis  added  annually  to  our  population, 


*  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Tariff. 
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would  occasion  an  augmented  demand  for  meat,  increasing  an- 
nually at  the  rate  of  3I9OOO  oxen  of  six  cwt.  each ;  while  in- 
creased wages,  affording,  to  five  millions  of  our  under-fed  existing 
population,  the  means  of  purchasing  onlj  one  pound  of  meat 
each  weekly,  would  cause  a  further  annual  demand  for  386,000 
oxen  of  the  same  weight,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  mutton 
and  pork. 

The  result  of  the  alteration  in  the  duties  on  foreign  cattle  and 
provisions  und^  the  new  tariff,  has  dissipated  the  hopes  of  the 
consumers — or  would-^be  consumers — of  meat,  and  the  fears  of 
our  breeders  and  graziers,  and  has  shewn,  that  neither  in  quantity 
nor  quality,  are  the  supplies  of  live  stock  from  Europe,  and  of 

!>rovisions  from  America,  likely  to  affect  our  markets,  at  any  rate 
or  a  long  time  to  come,  to  any  appreciable  extent.    It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  if  our  augmented  numbers  are  to  be  consumers  of 
animal  food,  it  can  only  oe  by  means  of  large  supplies  of  beef  and 
Biutton,  raised  upon  our  own  soil.     Greater  quantities  of  these 
can  be  produced  upon  arable  land,  by  the  culture  of  turnips  and 
Other  forage  crops,  than  upon  an  equal  extent  of  pasture ;  and  i^ 
by  any  process,  the  clay  soils  of  England  can  be  rendered  suf- 
fidenUy  dry  and  friable  to  admit  of  the  union  upon  them  of 
stock  husbandly  with  tilli^e,  another  agricultural  revolution  will 
be  effected;  not  only  wilTthe  equilibrium  be  restored  between 
the  strong  and  the  Ught  soils,  but  the  preponderance  will  again 
belong  to  the  former,  from  the  artificial  fertility  which  increased 
9upphes  of  manure  will  induce  upon  their  naturally  superior  fer- 
tihty,  now  freed  fit>m  its  accompanying  and  countervailing  disad- 
vantages.    That  process  has  been  discovered ;  and  was  described 
before  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Distress  in  1836.    Few  of 
the  great  improvements  in  agriculture  have  originated  with  prac- 
tical fiumers.    When  application  was  made  to  Lord  Leicester 
for  a  farm  by  one  who  pleaded  that  he  had  followed  the  plough 
all  his  life,  and  must  therefore  know  something  about  farming — 
^^  about  ploughingy  you  mean,"  was  the  replv ;  ^^  the  best  farmer  I 
ever  knew  was  a  retired  tallow-chandler.'     The  new  system  of 
draining — the  capital  improvement  of  modem  times — destined  to 
exercise  so  important  an  influence  on  the  welfare  of  this  country, 
was  invented  hj  Mr.  Smith,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Deanston, 
in  Perthshire.    Having  about  200  acres  of  almost  worthless  land, 
he  applied  himself  to  tne  improvement  of  it,  by  means  of  drain- 
ing and  loosening  the  subsoil,  by  a  process  called  subsoil  plough- 
ing.   The  two  methods  previously  employed  for  draining  land 
were  designed,  the  one  to  fr'ee  it  from  surface-water,  by  means  of 
open  drains  and  Airrows,  the  other  to  remove  by  means  of  covered 
dlrains,  superfluous  moisture  issuing  from  below.    In  order  to 
cany  off  the  water  from  arable  land  retentive  of  moisture,  it  has 
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long  been  aBual  to  plough  it  into  ridges,  TaiYing  in  breadth  acv 
corain^  to  the  wetness  of  the  soil ;  and  the  rarrows  lefb  between 
these  ndfies  were  crossed,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  field,  by  othera 
called  gnps,  or  water-fuirows,  which  were  enlarged  and  deepened 
by  the  spade,  every  time  the  land  was  under  a  winter  crop. 
where  the  land  had  sufficient  declivity,  the  rain  was  thus  carried 
off  as  it  fell,  without  being  allowed  to  stagnate  on  the  soil. 

Under-drains,  designed  to  relieve  the  land  firom  the  effects  of 
springs,  were  narrow  trenches,  rarely  more  than  18  inches  deep, 
in  wmch  a  channel  for  the  water  was  kept  open  by  means  of 
tiles,  stones,  bushes,  or  straw,  which  were  covered  with  earth. 
Springs  are  occasioned  bv  atmospheric  water,  which  having 
fiwen  on  land  at  a  higher  level,  percolates  the  strata,  and  bursts 
oat  at  the  point  where  the  resistance  is  least.  These  imder-drains 
are,  theremre,  directed  irregularly,  through  the  lower  portions 
of  the  ground,  to  those  parts  at  which  there  are  indications  of 
qprings.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Deanston  system  of  draining 
consists  in  this,  that  bv  parallel  drains  from  thirty  inches  to 
three  feet  deep,  arrangea  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  and 
discharging  themselves,  at  certain  distances,  into  larger  transverse 
drains  of  £e  same  kind,  it  seeks,  not  only  to  intercept  springs, 
but  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  pass  off  by  percolation  tnrough  tne 
soily  instead  of  flowing  off  the  surface.  These  drains  are  filled, 
to  within  eighteen  indues  of  the  surface,  with  stones,  broken  small 
^iheir  smsuJness  constituting  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sys- 
tem. Where  stones  cannot  oe  conveniently  procured,  or  where 
the  land  has  veiy  little  declivity,  tiles  are  employed.  The  use  of 
straw  or  bushes  is  rejected.  The  object  of  the  old  system  of  drain- 
ing was  to  cause  tne  water  to  enter  the  drains  ftoia  above  as 
qmckly  as  possible,  and  therefore,  when  tiles  or  stones  were  used, 
some  more  porous  material,  such  as  straw  or  bushes,  was  placed 
over  them.  The  object  of  the  Deanston  system  is  to  cause  the 
water  to  enter  the  dnuns  fix)m  the  side,  and  the  tiles  or  stones 
are  therefore  covered  with  the  most  clayey  portions  of  the  soil, 
thrown  out  of  the  drains.  The  rapid  entrance  of  water  from 
above  being  thus  prevented,  the  obstruction  of  the  drain  by  earth 
carried  into  it  witn  the  water  is  avoided ;  and  other  advantages 
are  secured  which  attend  the  filtration  of  the  rain  water  through 
the  soil.  This  water  holds  in  solution  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  contains,  as  Liebig  has  shown,  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  and,  although  the  absolute  quantity  of  this  last  is  minute, 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  water,  the  amount  supplied  by  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  sufficient,  supposing  it  all  absorbed  by  the 
plants,  to  fiimish  the  larger  portion  of  uie  nitrogen  required  bv 
the  crop*  When  the  water  which  Mis  from  the  atmosphere  is 
rapidly  carried  off,  either  by  open  frirrows,  or  covered  drains,  so 
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constructed  that  they  receive  it  nearly  as  rapidly  as  open  fonows, 
the  injurions  effects,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  which  stag- 
nant water  produces  on  the  soil,  are,  it  is  true,  prevented ;  but 
the  soil,  at  tne  same  time,  loses  ihe  benefit  of  the  chemical  com- 
binations formed  in  it  bv  the  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  am- 
monia contained  in  the  ram  water ;  compounds  which  either  exer- 
cise a  beneficial  influence  directlv  on  vegetation,  or  produce  the 
same  effects  indirectly  by  neutralizing  noxious  substances  present 
in  the  soil.  The  finer  particles,  too,  of  the  earth  and  of  the  manure 
are  either  carried  awav  in  the  open  drains,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  soil,  or  introduced  mto  the  covered  drains,  which  they  obstruct 
when  the  water  enters  rapidly  from  above.  But  when,  as  in  the 
Deanston  system,  the  dram  is  so  constructed  that  the  water  can 
only  enter  it,  after  slowly  percolating  the  soil,  its  injurious  effects 
are  obviated,  and  its  benenoial  influence  secured. 

After  the  interval  of  a  year,  the  operation  of  subsoil  ploughing 
is  performed.  This  consists  in  loosening  the  sub-soil  to  the  dept£ 
of  sixteen  inches,  bv  means  of  a  strong  plough,  drawn  by  four  or 
six  horses,  which  follows  in  the  Airrow  made  by  the  ordinaiy 
plough,  and  having  no  mould-board,  breaks  up  the  subsoil  with- 
out bringing  it  to  the  surface.  The  direction  of  the  ploughing  is 
transverse  to  that  of  the  drains,  towards  which  the  water  filtenng 
through  the  soil  is  thus  conducted ;  and,  during  its  slow  passage, 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  are  effected,  whicn  are  so 
beneficial  to  vegetation ;  while,  by  the  loosening  which  the  sub- 
soil receives,  a  wider  range  is  afforded  to  the  roots  in  which  to 
seek  for  nourishment.  The  land  is  now  rendered  so  porous  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  plough  it  into  ridges  with  intervening 
furrows,  but  it  may  be  laid  as  flat  as  those  soils  which  lie  upon  a 
naturally  absorbent  subsoil.  Water-fttrrows  may  now  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  texture  of  the  soil  is  moreover  improved,  in 
most  cases,  by  blending  clay  and  sand,  which  were  oefore  ar- 
ramsed  in  separate  layers.  A  stiff  clay,  difficult  to  work,  is  thus 
oonWted  into  a  fnaSle  loam ;  and,  ev^  in  those  cases,  where  no 
intermixture  of  siliceous  matter  takes  place,  the  expansion  of  the 
water  which  percolates  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  separate  its  par- 
ticles, and  render  it  more  friable.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
when  the  chemical  and  mechanical  changes  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, and  the  subsoil,  previously  sterile  m)m  want  of  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  is  simiciently  improved,  portions  of  it  are 
brought  to  the  surfiice  by  means  of  deep  ploughing  with  the  or- 
dinary implement ;  and  thus  a  cultivated  soil  is  obtained,  of  twice 
or  thrice  the  depth  of  that  previously  turned  over  by  the  plough. 

Sudi  is  the  Deanston  system  invented  by  Mr.  Smith,  described 
by  him  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836, 
and  in  his  lectures  to  Fanners'  clubs,  and  at  agricultural  meet- 
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ingSj  and  matured  by  extended  experience  as  an  agrictdtnral 
engineer,  a  profession  to  which  he  is  now  applying  himself.  At 
the  time  he  was  examined  before  the  Committee,  his  system  had 
been  in  operation,  upon  his  0¥m  farm,  somewhat  more  than  six 
jreare ;  and  the  results  produced  by  it  had  caused  it  to  be  exten- 
sively adopted  in  the  surrounding  district.  Mr.  Smith's  land, 
previously  not  worth  more  than  5s.  an  acre,  had  been  rendered 
worth  {nil  408.  Since  then,  the  system  has  spread  rapidly  over 
Scotland.  In  Ayrshire  alone,  mty  manufactories  ox  draining 
tiles  have  been  established,  which,  it  is  calculated,  produce  tiles 
sufficient  for  draining  twelve  thousand  acres  annusdiy.  Even  in 
Ireland  the  work  of  improvement  by  draining  has  commenced. 
In  England,  there  has  been  much  talking  about  it ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  our  mechanics  has  been  put  to  the  stretch  to  invent 
machinery  for  the  manufactmre  of  dndning  tiles.  These  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  considerable 
reduction  in  the  price  of  tiles ;  but  the  actual  work  of  draining 
proceeds  but  slowly,  and  much  of  that  which  is  performed,  is 
performed  very  inefficiently,  with  a  view  to  present  relief  rather 
than  permanent  advantage. 

Like  all  improvements-  in  agriculture,  the  Deanston  svstem 
spreads  more  rapidly  in  North  than  in  South  Britain.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  agricultural  improvements  are  adopted  among 
a  people  proverbially  so  cautious  as  the  Scotch,  and  tne  tardiness 
of  their  progress  in  England,  while  improvements  in  manufac- 
turing processes  are,  in  the  same  country,  so  eagerly  adopted,  is 
a  CunouB  &ct,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  offer  a  satisractory  expla- 
nation. There  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  repugnance  among  our 
agricultural  brethren  of  the  South,  to  every  improvement  which 
originates  north  of  the  Tweed ;  and  the  Deanston  system  has  not 
fiired  any  better  than  others.  Some  deny  its  merits  altogether ; 
others  consider  that,  thou^  adapted  to  the  spils  of  Scotland,  it 
is  not  suited  to  those  of  Eneland ;  others  admit  its  mcoits  in 
both  countries,  and  declare  that  dnuning  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  improvement  in  cultivation,  but  nibole  at  the  originalitv  of 
the  invention,  and  would  rob  Mr.  Smith  of  the  honour  of  it. 
Draining,  by  means  of  covered  drains,  laid  at  freauent  and  re- 
gular intervals,  had  long  been  practised  in  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
under  the  name  of  land-ditching.  The  drains  were  in  general 
shallow,  though  in  each  of  these  counties,  one  or  two  end  men 
have  been  found,  who  remember  the  use  of  deep  drains,  thus 
proving  them  to  be  a  deviation  from  the  general  practice.  There 
was  no  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil,  in  connexion  with  the  drain- 
ing. Drains  constructed  of  tiles,  laid  in  the  furrows  between 
the  ridges  of  arable  land^  had  also  been  long  practised  in  Himt- 
iugdonuiire,  and  other  midland  eounlies.   Ib  many  other  places, 
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too^  it  had  been  the  custom  to  loosen  the  soil,  without  under- 
dnuning  it,  by  means  of  two  ploughs  of  the  ordinary  construction^ 
one  following  in  the  wake  of  the  other,  and  having  its  mould- 
board  remoTed ;  and  in  Lancashire,  a  subsoil  plough  nad  actually 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  therefore  contended,  that  the  Deanston  system — ^which 
employs  parallel,  firequent,  and  equidistant  drains,  nlled  with  per- 
manent materials,  which  combmes  these  drains  with  subsoil 
ploughing,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  water  ftirrows,  and  of 
laying  the  land  in  ridges,  and  graduuly  increases  the  depth  of 
the  cultivated  soil — is  t>ut  a  return  to  the  ^^  old  English"  ffjrstem 
of  thorough-draining ;  that  it  possesses  no  claims  to  originality, 
and  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not  the  mventor  of  it,  although  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  land-ditching  of  Suffolk,  or  the  parallel  drains 
of  Huntingdonshire,  or  the  **  mming  plough"  of  Lancashire ;  and 
though  he  combined  these  different  members,  which  had  pre- 
viously only  existed  disjointedh^,  into  one  system,  gave  to  it  ge- 
neral principles,  brought  it  und»  public  notice,  and  has  laboured 
energetically  to  promote  its  general  division.  For  the  same 
reasons  it  has  been  contended,  that  Watt  is  not  the  inventor  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  that  England  is  not  its  birth-place. 

Nowhere  in  England  has  any  considerable  extent  of  land  been 
brought  under  the  operations  of  the  Deanston  system  in  the  same 
neighbourhood :  but  experiments  have  been  made,  upon  a  small 
scale,  in  so  many  localities,  with  such  complete  success,  as  to 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  general  application.  The  results  are 
recorded  in  the  J  oumal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socie^'  of 
England.  In  Cumberland,  land  belonging  to  Sir  James  Graham, 
worth  not  more  than  4s.  6d.  an  acre,  produced  the  first  y^r,  after 
draining  and  subsoiling,  a  crop  of  potatoes  considerably  above  an 
average,  though  the  season  was  bad,  and  the  neighbouring  crops 
below  an  average.  The  land  was  let  the  following  year  at  a  rent 
of  20b.,  the  cost  of  improvement  having  been  £6,  18s.  4d.  the 
acre.  In  Yorkshire,  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Denison  at  Eilnwick 
Percy,  worth  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  was  raised  in  value,  by  the  same 
process,  to  208.  At  Hutton  Bushel,  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Croft, 
barely  worth  5s.  an  acre,  was  let,  titer  draining  and  subsoiling, 
for  21s. ;  the  expenditure  being,  in  each  case,  under  six  pounds. 

Eighly-nine  acres,  on  the  rarm  of  Oakley  Park,  Shropshire, 
were  drained  and  subsoiled  by  the  Hon.  Sobert  CHve,  at  an 
average  cost  of  £6,  Is.  9d.  the  acre.  As  the  farm  is  in  hand,  the 
results  oannot  be  stated  in  the  form  of  increased  rent ;  but  a  great 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  all  the  crops.  Thistles 
and  coltsfoot  have  nearly  disappeared ;  op^i  ditches  are  dispensed 
with,  and  the  land,  though  laia  quite  flat,  without  Airrows,  sus- 
tains no  injury  in  the  wettest  season  ;  added  to  which,  the  crops 
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of  Com  comiB  to  maturity  sooner,  by  some  weeks,  than  on  the 
ne^bonring  lanck  which  have  not  l>een  drained. 

bir  James  Graham  is  not  the  only  Cincinnatus  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  Premier  himself  beguiles  his  leisure  with  the  subsoil  plough, 
and  has  recorded  the  success  of  his  operations  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Agricultural  Society.  In  conseouence  of  a  hint  suggested 
to  him  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Robert  Peel  selected  a  fieloof  the 
worst  land  on  his  estate,  and  upon  the  tenant  declining  to  undeiv 
take  the  improvement  of  it,  under  his  direction,  as  too  costly  for 
his  means,  took  it  into  his  own  hands  and  commenced  operations. 
The  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  crop  of  turnips,  though 
raised  under  the  ousadvantage  of  late  sowing,  and  a  bad  season, 
was  four  times  as  great  as  any  which  the  land  had  previously 
produced,  and  the  succeeding  crops  have  been  proportionally 
good. 

Dr.  Buckland,  if  we  may  credit  report,  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  improving  his  own  land,  as  in  suggesting  improvements 
to  others.  We  have  heard  that  a  farm  recentfy  purchased  by 
him  in  Oxfordshire,  has  been  let  at  a  rent  which  will  yield  five 
per  cent,  on  the  total  expenditure  for  purchase  and  improve- 
ments. 

Examples  of  the  benefits  derived  firom  irrigation,  in  connexion 
with  draming,  are  afibrded  by  the  operations  of  Lord  Hatherton 
at  Teddesley,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Cliptone.  At  Ted- 
desley,  the  rental  of  467  acres  was  raised,  by  tliese  means,  from 
£354  to  £689,  by  an  outlay  not  exceeding  £1733.  At  Clipstone 
the  expenditure  nas  been  larger,  and  the  mcreased  value  smaller 
in  proportion,  but  still  it  has  been  attended  with  considerable 
profit.  It  amounted  to  £39,297.  With  this  expenditure,  300 
acres  of  water  meadow  have  been  formed  out  of  a  bo^y  valley 
and  barren  hiU-side,  part  of  a  farm  of  1487  acres,  whichyielded, 
in  its  original  state,  a  rent  of  £346.  The  net  produce  of  these 
300  acres  of  water  meadow,  after  deducting  aU  expenses,  except 
rates  and  taxes,  is  estmiated  at  £11, 14s.  the  acre,  while  the  grass 
grown  upon  them,  and  consumed  by  cattle  in  the  yards,  is  the 
means  oi  fertilizing  1500  acres  of  poor  land,  held  in  connexion 
with  them. 

These  two  cases  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  profit  attending 
the  application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  land,  not  as 
examples  of  the  success  of  the  Deanston  system.  Whitfield  Farm 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  property  of  Lord  Ducie,  exhibits  the  ap- 
plication of  that  system  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  heard  of 
any  where  else  in  England.  Although  tiie  operations  on  tiiis 
fiunn  have  been  made  known  to  the  piu)lic  through  various  chan- 
nels, we  shall  dwell  on  them  somewhat  in  detail,  because  they 
place  in  a  striking  light  tiie  advantages  which  the  landlord,  the 
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tenant,  the  agricnltural  labourer,  the  capitalist,  and  the  oomma- 
nity  in  general,  would  derive  firom  the  conversion  to  arable  col- 
tare,  under  a  proper  rotation,  of  a  vast  quantity  of  land  now  in  a 
state  of  pasture,  and  under  daiiy  management,  yielding  little 
produce,  and  employing' few  labourers. 

Mr.  Morton,  under  whose*  superintendence  these  improve- 
ments were  effected,  and  who  is  now,  we  believe,  the  tenant  of 
ilie  fSEurm,  has  described  its  past  and  present  condition  in  two  of 
the  worhi  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  had  been 
occupied  as  a  dairy  farm  for  twenty  years,  by  the  same  tenant, 
under  a  yearly  tenure.  It  consisted  of  232  acres,  of  which  164 
were  pasture,  and  68  arable.  The  rent  was  £200,  die  pool's 
rate  £28,  and  the  tidie  £33.  The  expenses  and  produce^  during 
the  twenty  years  of  this  occupancy,  are  thus  estimated,  from  the 
statements  of  the  tenant,  and  Mr.  Morton's  own  observations  : — 

EXPENSES. 

Two  men  by  the  year,  at  9s.  eadi  per  week ;  one 

boy  at  ds. ;  two  women  at  3b.  each. 
Say  four  men  in  harvest,  for  ten  weeks  each,  12s. 
Tradesmen's   bilk— carpenter,  blacksmith,  and 

horse  and  cow  doctor's  bill, 
Housekeeping — say  for  four,  at  4s.  each  per  week, 
Forty  bushels  of  inalt  at  78., 


PRODUCE. 

The  25  cows  kept,  had  averaged  for  the  last  20 

years  no  more  than  2}  cwt  of  cheese  eaoh — 

62}  cwt.  at  508., 
The  butter  of  25  cows,  at  30s.  each, 
A  fat  pig  sold  for  every  five  cows — ^flve  pigs  «t 

£3  each,  .... 

Eighteen  ealves  at  10s.  each, 
Seven  old  eowB,  or  young  heifers  and  calves,  sold 

at  £9  each,  .  .  •■  .^ 

Wheat,  168  bushels  at  7a.,^ 
Barley,     80       „  4s., 

Eight  acres  of  potatoes  let  to  cottagers,  dunged 

at  JC*/ ,        •  •  •  • 

Ten  acres  not  dunged,  at  L.4, 
Eight  acres  of  teasels  at  30s., 


£75 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

41 

12 

0 

14 

0 

0 

£170 

0 

0 

£156 

5 

0 

87 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

9 

-0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

58 

16 

0 

16 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Deduct  expenses  of  cultivation,      £170    0    0    £463  11  0 
„       rent  and  taxes,                     265    0    0 

435    0  0 

£28*11  0 
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This  sum  of  £28^  with  the  XM,  charged  for  housekeeping,  was 
the  tenant's  sole  remnneration  for  his  time  and  sldll,  such  as  it 
was,  and  capital  estimated  at  £700. 

The  total  expense  incurred  in  the  improyement  of  this  farm 
has  been  as  follows : — 

liAMDLOBD'S  EXPENDITUBE  IN  PSBHANENT  ImPBOYEMENT. 

Roads  and  bridges,                         .  .  £451     3     4 

Gmblnngof  he^es  and  TootSy       .  .  576  15     7 

Draining,               ....  2066    6  11 

Levelling  and  permanent  improvements,  .  837  19    5 

Fences  and  walling,           .           ..  ^  110  15  11 

Subsoil  ploughing,             .            .    '  ^  181     2  10 

Liming^     .                                     ,  .  625  17     6 

House  and  buildings,         •            .  2978    9    8 


£7828  11    2 


The  operations  commenced  in  1839.  In  1840,  the  farm  was 
valued  for  the  poor^s  rate  at  a  gross  annual  value  of  £200.  Its 
assessable  value  at  £160.  In  1643,  when  the  imprevements 
were  nearly  completed,  the  same  surveyor  revalued  it,  by  order 
of  the  county  committee  for  the  poor^s  rate,  at  a  gix)ss  value  of 
£564,  and  an  assessable  value  of  £504.  The  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  &rm  at  these  two  periods  is  very  nearly  4^  per 
cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  for  these  permanent  improvements, 
which  has  been  nearly  as  much  as  would  have  been  required  to 
bring  so  much  waste  land  without  either  fences  or  buil(ungs  into 
a  state  of  cultivation.  The  first  question  is,  what  interest  has 
this  outlay  yielded  to  the  landlord? 

The  rent  paid  by  the  preceding  tenant  was  £200  0  0 
Bent  of  a  portion  of  another  farm  added  to 

Whitfield,                    .            .            .  30  0  0 

Five  per  cent,  on  L.7828,           .            .  391  0  0 

£621    0    0 
Second  valuation  as  above,  .  .  564    0    0 


Less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay,  £57    0    0 

• 

This  difference  of  £57  is  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  £1140, 
a  sum  which  may  be  fairly  charged  for  that  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture on  the  biuldingSi  which  must  have  been  incurred  to  put 
them  into  tenantable  repair,  had  no  improvement  of  the  land 
taken  place ;  and,  for  certain  portions  of  expenditure  incurred 
under  the  same  head,  which  were  not  necessary  under  any  cir- 
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cumstances.  The  increased  value  may  therefore  be  fiurly  stated 
as  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  landlord's  outlay.  Deduct  the  total 
amount  expended  on  the  building,  and  the  increased  yalue  ex- 
ceeds 5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  vYe  have  dwelt  upon  this  point, 
because  there  is  a  certain  class  of  agriculturists,  to  whom  the 
results  attending  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  improvement 
of  this  &rm  are  a  great  eyesore,  and  wno  deny  that  the  landlord 
has  been  remunerated  for  it.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  ten- 
ant is  to  be  enabled,  by  increased  produce,  to  pay  this  additional 
rent,  and  to  make  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed by  him,  which  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  former 
tenant.  Besides  this  profit,  he  ought  to  make  10  per  cent,  on  his 
dead  stock,  to  cover  wear  and  tear,  and  5  per  cent,  on  his  live 
stock,  to  cover  casualties. 

The  farm  now  consists  of  270  acres,  of  which  120  are  annually 
under  wheat — the  only  description  of  grain  grown  upon  it — 120 
imder  root  crops  and  clover,  20  in  permanent  pasture,  and  the 
rest  roads  and  buildings.  The  crop  of  wheat,  for  the  last  four 
years,  has  averaged  40  bushels  an  acre,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  yield  of  the  cjt)p  now  being  thrashed,  will  be  superior  to  any 
yet  obtained.  Forty  bushels  an  acre  on  120  acres,  amount  to 
4800  bushels.  The  168  bushels  of  wheat  and  80  bushels  of  bar- 
ley obtained  from  the  arable  portion  of  the  farm  by  the  former 
tenant,  may  be  considered  equal  to  208  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
farm,  therefore,  now  produces  full  twenty-three  times  as  much  com 
as  it  produced  under  the  old  system  of  management ;  while  the 
half  of  it  under  roots  and  clover,  maintains  more  live  stock  than 
were  kept  upon  it  while  it  was  in  grass. 

The  labourer  has  benefited  by  the  change,  as  well  as  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant.  The  number  of  labourers  employed  on  it, 
as  a  dairy  farm,  was  equivalent  to  three  men,  two  women,  and 
one  boy  lor  the  whole  year.  The  average  number  employed 
now  is  twelve  men,  nine  women,  and  five  boys.  The  wages 
of  a  man  under  the  former  tenancy  were  nine  shillings  ar-week, 
with  wheat  at  56s.  the  quarter.  The  present  tenant  pays  128. 
and  14s.  a-week,  with  50s.  as  the  average  price  of  wheat,  being 
satisfied  from  what  he  has  seen  in  Lincolnshire,  that  the  work 
of  a  well-fed  labourer  is  the  cheapest. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  amount  of  surplus  pro- 
duce derived  from  this  farm  tmder  the  two  difierent  systems  of 
cultivation,  above  the  wants  of  the  labourers  employed  in  pro- 
ducing it.  In  making  this  comparison,  we  shall  consider  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  each  case^  as  representing  so  many 
families  of  five  individuals  each,  no  member  or  which  derives  any 
portion  of  his  subsistence  from  any  other  source  than  agricultural 
labour;  and  we  shall  take  the  annual  consumption  of  each  indi- 
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vidnal  at  six  bnsheU  of  wheat  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
giain  produced  on  Whitfield  under  the  old  system,  was  equal  to 
no  more  than  208  bushels  of  wheat.  Deducting  the  seed  from 
this  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  the  acre,  and  supposing  that  the 
fiye  horses  kept  on  the  farm  consumed  no  com,  as  they  probably 
did  noty  there  would  remain  145  bushels,  90  of  which  would  be  the 
annual  consumption  of  fifteen  persons  contained  in  three  families. 
The  surplus  is  55  bushels ;  which  would  be  equal^  on  a  £Eurm  of 
the  present  size  of  Whitfield,  to  63  bushels,  or  the  consumption 
of  little  more  than  two  families. 

Deducting  firom  the  120  acres  now  imder  wheat,  20  acres  as 
necessary  to  produce  the  com  for  the  horses  employed  in  culti* 
vatin^r  the  farm,  and  deducting^  seed  at  two  busnels  the  acre—* 
thou^  no  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half  is  sown  to  obtain  the 
present  splendid  crops — ^we  shall  have  still  3760  bushels,  and  the 
surplus  produce,  after  deducting  six  bushels  each  for  the  GO  pop- 
sons  contained  in  the  12  families  supported  by  Ubour  on  the  ffurm, 
will  be  3400  bushels,  or  aofficirat  lor  the  consumption  of  113 
non-agricultural  fiunilies. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  in  comparing  the  com  raised 
on  a  dairy  farm  with  that  raised  on  an  arable  farm,  the  estimate 
above  given  of  the  much  larger  surplus  produce  of  the  latter  is 
fallacious.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  compare  the  relative 
produce  of  live  stock  in  each  case.  The  produce  of  the  pasture 
land  of  old  Whitfield  was  sold  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  butter, 
a  few  calves,  and  fiit  pigs,  and  the  heifers  and  old  ewes  not  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  dairy  ^^  pack." 

The  produce  of  the  Uve  stock  now  maintained  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  farm  devoted  to  roots  and  clover,  goes  to  market  in 
the  shape  of  mutton,  beef,  and  wooL  In  order  to  compare  the 
amount  in  each  case,  we  must  reduce  each  description  of  stock 
to  sheep,  according  to  the  rates  stated  in  Mr.  Morton's  first  re- 
port, allowing  twdve  sheep  for  a  cow,  ten  for  a  fatting  ox,  eight 
for  a  three-year-old  heifer,  &c.  At  this  rate,  deducting  the 
horses  in  each  case  at  the  rate  of  eight  sheep  each,  and  allowing 
that  the  clover  now  keeps  ten  sheep  to  the  acre,  (which  it  does,) 
for  the  six  summer  months,  and  that  the  root  crops  keep  the 
same  number  for  the  wmter,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  pas- 
ture of  the  farm  was  equal  to  the  support  of  384  sheep,  or  44o  on 
a  farm  of  the  present  size  of  Whitfield,  and  that  its  present  green 
crops  are  equal  to  the  support  of  700  sheep  all  the  year  round. 
The  balance,  therefore,  is  again  greatly  in  favour  of  the  present, 
system,  as  r^ards  the  production  of  animal  food,  as  well  as 
grain.  I^  however,  we  suppose  the  amount  of  live  stock  in  each 
case  to  be  only  equal,  we  nave  the  important  and  undeniable 
fact,  that  Whitnelo,  as  an  arable  farm,  supplies  120  more  families 
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with  food  than  it  fed  before,*  nine  of  which  have  obtained  in- 
creased employment  on  the  farm  bj  its  conversion  from  pasture^ 
and  103  are  dependent  on  other  occupations. 

Applying  these  proportions  to  our  annual  increase  of  popula- 
tion, which  amounts  to  200,000  individuals,  or  40,000  families, 
we  find  that  to  ieed  them  with  wheat  of  our  own  growth  by  the 
conversion  of  pasture  land  to  tillage,  we  should  obtain  increased 
agricultural  employment  for  less  uian  17,000  persons,  and  food, 
not  only  for  them,  but  for  more  ihan  183,000  not  employed  in 
agriculture. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  annually 
357  such  farms,  at  an  outlay,  on  the  part  of  die  landlord,  varying 
irom  £10  to  £15  an  acre,  with  the  present  state  of  the  buildings. 
If  we  estimate  it  nearlv  as  high  as  at  Whitfield,  or  £7000  each 
farm,  which  exceeds  xSO  an  acre,  £2,500,000  will  be  required 
for  buildings  and  permanent  improvements.  Should  these  farms 
be  as  much  incumbered  with  hedgeHX>w  timber  as  Whitfield^ 
nearly  half  the  capital  necessary  for  these  improvements  might 
be  raised  firom  that  source. 

The  tenants  will  require  tui  additional  capital  of  veiy  nearly 
one  million,  estimating  it  at  £2800  each  &rm. 

The  propriety  of  making  wheat  the  exclusive  grain  crop,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice  of  Whitfield,  is  questionable.  If, 
according  to  the  most  general  practice,  one  hall  only  of  the  land 
under  com  were  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  rest  with  barley  or 
oats,  the  quantity  of  pasture  land  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
break  up  annually,  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  population 
with  home-grown  wheat,  must  of -course  be  doubled,  ana  tne  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  capital,  reqinred  for  this  purpose,  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  would  be  increased  to  seven  millions. 

Whitfield  &rm  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  class  of  soils 
amoxmting  to  many  millions  of  acres,  which  will  employ  the 
maximum  amount  of  capital,  and  yield,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
maximum  of  increased  employment  for  agricultural  labourers, 
and  of  food  for  those  portions  of  the  population  not  engaged  in 
agrictdture.  There  is,  however,  a  large  extent  of  arable  land  in 
England  which  would  require  no  greater  outlay  than  five  or  six 
pounds  an  acre,  by  the  kndlord,  m  draining,  together  with  as 
much  tenant's  capital,  in  addition  to  that  at  present  possessed 
by  them,  as  woula  raise  the  total  sum  per  acre  to  ten  pounds, 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  order  to  increase  the  produce  of 
wheat  by  eight  bushels  the  acre,  and  the  produce  of  other  crops 
in  the  same  proportion.  Supposing  this  land  cultivated  on  the 
four  course  rotation,  and  that  200,000  persons  consume  annually 

*  Old  Whitaeld,  8  agrictihiira],  2  non-ftgricultonl,  fiuniliM  ;  New  Whitfield,  12 
agricultarmi,  1 1 8  non-agrieahnnU.  The  fiunily  of  the  teiuuit  is  not  included  among 
the  agrieultanU  labouKn  in  either  ease. 
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150,000  quarters  of  wheat,  the  increased  produce  would  be 
obtained  fiom  the  investment  of  .f  6,000,000  annuaUy  in  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  600,000  acres ;  but  the  increased  employ- 
ment  for  agricultural  labourers  would  be  but  trifling  compared 
with  that  which  would  be  afforded  by  breaking  up  old  pasture ; 
there  would,  in  fact,  be  scarcely  any,  after  the  completion  of  the 
temporary  work  of  draining.  Still,  however,  it  would  be  consid- 
erable, as  the  greatest  portion  of  the  money  thus  expended  would 
be  for  labour.  It  wouJd  also  be  so  hr  permanent,  tnat  when  the 
draining  of  one  portion  of  land  was  completed,  the  same  expen- 
diture would  be  required  for  others,  so  long  as  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  nroduce,  and  hind  remamed  capaUe  of  improvement 
I^  as  would  probably  be  the  case,  our  increased  supplies  should 
be  drawn  from  the  improvement  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  we  should  ootain  sufficient  wheat  for  our 
imnually  increasmg  numbers,  and  increased  permanent  agricul- 
tural employment  for  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  them,  by 
the  annual  mvestment  in  improved  agriculture,  of  a  sum  ^ 
between  six  and  seven  millions.  Is  the  capability  of  this  coun- 
try to  apply  that  sum  annually  to  this  purpose  questioned?  Let 
thi  qa^<4  be  answered  by  L  seven^  mJuWexpended  daring 
ten  years  in  the  railways  completed,  by  the  thirty  millions  now 
expending  on  those  in  progr^  by  the  twenty  millions  invested 
in  foreign  railways,  and  the  fifty  millions  lent  to  foreign  «)vern- 
ments,  more  than  half  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  gift,  since 
there  is  little  prospect  of  repayment  of  the  principal  where  no 
interest  is  paid. 

We  mxv  therefore  safely  conclude,  from  the  preceding  state- 
ments and  calculations,  that  the  soil  of  these  islands  is  capable, 
by  means  of  capital  Judiciously  applied  to  its  improvement,  of 
reeding  their  population  for.  several  generations,  even  tliough  it 
should  continue  to  increase  at  the  present  rate ;  that  we  possess 
no  lack  of  the  capital  necessary  to  call  forth  these  resources ;  that 
capital  so  invested  will  be  sarely  and  profitably  employed ;  that 
fimns  of  from  250  to  500  acres  yield,  on  the  most  improved  sys- 
tem of  cultivation,  so  large  an  amount  of  produce  above  the  con- 
samption  <^  those  employed  in  raising  i^  that  such  a  system  of 
cultivation  cannot  be  successfrdly  carried  on  without  a  large  body 
of  non-4igricultural  consumers ;  and  that  the  utmost  extension  of 
this  system  of  agriculture  cannot  frinush  employment  to  our 
population  without  the  aid  of  commerce  and  manmactures ;  and, 
lastly,  that  when  these,  which  have  hitherto  been  progressively 
increasing,  shall  become  stationary,  or  begin  to  decline,  the  only 
resources  for  employing  the  multitudes  to  which  they  have  hither- 
to fomished  subsistence,  will  consist  in  extended  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  or  the  conversion  of  the  discarded  manufacturers  and 
surplus  agricultural  labourers  into  cultivators  of  garden  farms  of 
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sach  a  size  as  to  employ  the  labour  of  the  whole  family  in  cultiTat«* 
ing  themi,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  to  afford  little  surplus  produce. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  colonization  and  the  system  of  ^urden  feurms,  or  the 
much  talked  of  allotment  system ;  and  we  shall  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject with  this  remark,  that  if  these  kind  of  farms  and  spade  hu»» 
andry  yield,  as  some  contend,  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  pro* 
dnce,  and  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  the  highest  rents,  it  foUowSi 
that  they  must  require  a  greater  non-agricultural  population  to 
consume  that  produce. 

The  following  considerations  will  show  the  superior  advantage 
to  the  landlord  of  a  real  advance  of  rent,  arising  &om  an  increase 
of  produce  obtained  by  the  application  of  additional  capital  at 
smaller  comparative  cost,  over  a  merely  nominal  advance— for 
such  it  is — arising  from  increased  prices. 

Rent  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  remains  after  de* 
ducting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  a  £Eur  remuneration  to 
the  tenant  for  his  time,  skill,  and  capital.  This  portion  varies 
on  different  soils,  with  the  amount  of  their  natural  fertility,  and 
the  labour  attending  their  cultivation.  The  amount  of  money 
rent  is  the  value  of  the  landlord's  portion  of  tlie  produce,  at  a 
presumed  average  price,  for  a  fixture  period,  deduced  from  tlie 
ascertained  average  price  of  a  corresponding  preceding  period. 
Fluctuations,  diuring  the  continuance  of  a  lease,  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  arising  firom  political  causes,  such  as  war  or 
peace,  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  currency,  a  languid  or 
active  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  affecting  the  demand 
for  produce,  derange  the  money  engagements  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  occasioning  one  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  other, 
and  to  obtain  a  larger  snare  of  the  produce  than  was  contemplated 
in  the  agreement  between  them.  Variation  of  price,  arising  firom 
the  fluctuations  of  seasons,  are  presumed  to  be  provided  for  in 
fijcing  the  average  price  at  which  the  landlord's  share  of  the 
produce  is  to  be  valued. 

If  three  bushels  of  wheat  be  his  share  on  land  of  a  given  qua- 
lity, and  from  all  or  any  of  the  political  causes  above  mentioned^ 
a  permanent  advance  take  place  in  the  price  of  wheat,  firom  5s« 
a  Dushel  to  10s.,  and  if  the  landlord,  firom  the  determination  of 
the  tenure,  have  it  in  his  power  to  increase  the  rent  fix)m  15s.  to 
30s.,  his  income  is  nominally  doubled,  but  his  rent  consists  of 
only  the  same  quantity  of  produce ;  and  as  a  permanent  advance 
in  ue  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  advance  in  the  other  necessaries  and  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  his  increased  rent  gives  him  no  greater  command 
over  these.  It  is  different,  however,  with  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, which  either  increase  produce,  or  diminish  the  expense 
of  producing  it,  or  effect  both  these  results  together.    A  larger 
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amonut  of  prodace  is  thus  set  free  for  the  payment  of  rent,  and 
the  landlord's  share  is  increased.  The  tenant,  who  has  acqnired 
by  lease  the  possession,  for  a  period  of  years,  of  land  worth  three 
bushels  of  wneat,  nnder  the  usual  mode  of  cnltiyation,  and  adopts 
another,  which  increases  the  free  produce  to  six  bushels,  derives, 
as  he  ou^ht,  the  first  benefit  from  the  improvement*  But  the 
landlord  is  the  ultimate  gainer,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
when  he  lets  his  hind  for  six  bushels  instead  of  three.  If  the 
prioea  of  agricultural  produce  fidl  one  halj^  the  money  value  of 
his  income  remains  the  same ;  if  they  continue  stationarv  it  is 
doubled ;  if  they  be  doubled  it  is  quadrupled ;  but  in  each  case 
it  will  command  the  same  amount  of  agricultural  produce,  which 
will  be  double  what  he  could  have  purchased  had  no  improve- 
ment in  cultivation  taken  place. 

The  advance  of  rents  wmch  took  place  during  the  war  was,  in 
some  districts,  only  nominal,  arising  from  increased  price,  un- 
attended with  any  increase  of  free  produce.  In  others,  it  arose 
from  a  combination  of  the  two  causes.  That  portion  of  die  in- 
crease which  depended  on  increased  price  has  vanished,  while 
that  which  arises  fit>m  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  has 
been  permanent. 

The  late  Lord  Leicester  commenced  farming  in  1778,  because 
the  tenant  of  the  farm,  which  is  now  Holkham  Park,  refused  to 
take  a  new  lease  at  5s.  the  acre ;  *  the  rent  under  the  expiring 
lease  having  been  3s.  and  that  under  the  lease  which  preceded 
it  Is.  6d.  This  advance  in  the  value  of  land  which  continued  to 
be  cultivated  on  the  old  wretched  system  of  a  succession  of  com 
crops,  followed  by  an  occasional  rallow,  or  rest  under  natural 
pasture,  wh^i  its  productive  powers  appeared  exhausted,  arose 
mm  an  increase  in  the  price  of  com,  occasioned  by  that  remark- 
able development  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  their  at- 
tendant increase  of  population,  which  commenced  about  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third.  The  average  price  of  wheat  had 
advanced  from  37s.  6d.  to  51s.  the  quarter,  and  from  occasional 
exporters  of  com,  we  became,  fix>m  that  time,  a  permanently 
importing  country.  This  increased  price,  by  directmg  attention 
to  amculture,  gave  the  first  stimulus  to  those  improvements 
which  now,  with  an  average  price  of  com  about  the  same  as  when 
a  lease  of  Holkham  Park  was  refrised  by  the  tenant  at  5s.  the 
acre,  enable  the  cultivators  of  adjoining  land  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, to  pay  rents  equal  to  four  or  five  times  that  amount. 

llie  change  was  effected  by  dressing  these  light  sands  with 
day  and  cha&  marl,  which  abound  in  the  substrata  of  the  county ; 
by  the  use  of  bone-dust  and  other  extraneous  manures ;  by  the 

*  On  the  Imprdvements  which  have  taken  place  in  West  Norfolk,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Eail  Spencer.    Journal  uf  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  vol  iii.,  fart  i. 
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extended  growth  of  tomips  and  clover,  which  maintain  a  latgd 
amount  of  live  stock ;  hj  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of 
filieep  and  cattle,  fattening  at  an  earlier  age,  witn  a  smaller  con- 
sumption of  food ;  and  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  taking 
more  than  one  crop  of  com  without  the  intervention  of  a  manure- 
producing  crop.    By  these  means,  soils  previously  capable  of 
growing  onlv  scanty  crops  of  rye,  have  be^i  made  to  yield,  on 
an  average,  four  Quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    The  miprove- 
ments  commencea  on  Lord  Leicester's  estate  have  ^read  over 
the  whole  maritime  district  contiguous  to  the  ports  of  Brancaster, 
Wells,  Blakeney,  and  Cley,  which  now  makes  large  exports  of 
wheat  to  London  and  the  north  of  England,  besides  supporting 
an  increased  population  consuming  no  other  grain.    Before  these 
improvements  commenced,  the  peasantry  lived  upon  rye  bread, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  in  the  district  was 
import^    So  slowly,  however,  did  thev  spread,  that  after  Lord 
Leicester  had  proved  that  wheat  could  be  successfully  grown 
upon  the  Holkham  soil,  it  was  nine  years  before  he  could 
induce  a  single  tenant  former  to  follow  his  example.    Nor  would 
example  alone  have  prevailed,  without  the  aid  of  covenants  in 
his  leases,  prescribing  a  given  system  of  cultivation.    Equally 
tardy  are  tne  £ngli£  farmers  of  the  present  dav  in  adopting 
improvements  by  which  an  increased  produce  might  be  obtainra 
from  the  heavy  soils,  while,  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the  popu- 
lation becomes  so  much  increased  as  to  require  an  increased 
supply  of  1,500,000  quarters  annually,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  import  from  abnSad. 

The  rental  of  the  Holkham  estate,  when  Lord  Leicester  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  was  £2200,  but  before  his  death  it  had  reached  ten 
times  that  amount ;  and  the  value  of  the  annual  thinnings  of 
the  plantations  exceeded  the  rental  of  the  estate  at  the  time  the 
work  of  improvement  commenced.  The  example  set  there  has 
been  followed  in  Lincolnshire  upon  similar  light  soils  lying  upon 
the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  and  tne  pupils  have,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  outstripped  their  masters,  and  have  carried  the 
management  of  that  aescription  of  soils  to  such  a  decree  of  per- 
fection as  to  cause  the  county  of  Lincoln  tb  rank  as  the  best  cul- 
tivated, taking  it  as  a  whole,  of  any  in  Britain. 

Large  tracts  of  land,  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  heath  and 
rabbit  warren,  have  been  converted  into  highly  cultivated  farms, 
and  this  during  a  period  which,  ^nerally  speaking,  has  been  one 
of  low  prices  and  agricultural  distress.  The  sup^ori^  of  the 
light-land  culture  of  Lincolnshire  over  that  of  Norfolk,  arises 
chiefly  from  deep  ploughing,  and  is  evinced  by  the  foct,  that, 
with  worse  markets,  the  tenantry  pay  equal  rents  for  soils  of  the 
same  quality,  and  give  higher  wages  to  their  labourers.    Wages 
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in  Norfolk  are  from  9s.  to  lOs.,  and  in  Lincolnshire  from  12b.  to 
14s.  a-week. 

The  improved  agricultore  of  Scotland  and  Northumberland 
was  nearly  contemporanepns  in  its  origin  with  that  of  West  Nor- 
folk. It  arose  from  the  exertions  of  a  number  of  spirited  indivi- 
duals, attracted  to  a  country  thinly  peopled,  unexhausted  of  its 
fertili^,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  to  the  liberal  encou- 
ragement which  they  received  from  the  owners  of  the  soil,  who 
granted  them  long  leases  of  large  tracts  of  land,  of  sufficient  ex* 
tent  to  aflford  frill  scope  for  their  industry  and  enterprize,  and  to 
permit  their  operations  to  be  conducted  with  economy  and  eifect. 
The  principles  of  improvement  were  the  san^e  as  in  Norfolk,  to 
which  have  been  adaed  deeper  ploughing,  a  greater  attention  to 
the  economv  of  labour  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the  .proper 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  farm  building  together  with  an 
unproved  mode  ofcultivating  turnips,  bv  whidi  heavier  average 
crops,  by  several  tons,  per  acre,  are  raisea  than  in  Norfolk,  where 
agnculture  in  general  is  now  as  much  behind  that  of  the  North  as 
it  was  in  advance  of  it  at  the  time  these  improvements  commenced 
in  both  districts. 

We  have  shown  the  ereat  advance  of  rent  which  they  have 

5 reduced  in  Norfolk.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston  in  the 
burnal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,*  contains  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  increased  rents  which  have  arisen  out 
of  them  in  Northumberland. 

The  form  of  Wark,  consisting  of  1200  acres,  was  rented,  up  to 
1786,  at  £800.  It  then  advanced  to  £1000 ;  in  1812  it  was  let 
for  £3200.  Within  the  same  period,  the  estate  of  Pawson,  con- 
sisting of  good  turnip  land  and  sheep  pasture,  advanced  from 
£560  to  £2140.  The  following  statements  are  also  given  by 
Mr.  Grey,  respecting  the  rentals  of  two  detached  portions  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  estates  for  land  alone,  exclusive  of  minerals 
and  fidiings,  at  mtervals  of  twenty  years,  from  1735  to  the  pre- 
sent time : — 

Spindleton    in  ^ 
Bamborough  J-£550    £620    £885   £2077    £3838    £3254 
ward,  J 

Scremerston,  5  ^ 

mfles   fromV£302    £467    £775    £1560    £3405    £2912 
Berwick,      J 

In  1735  the  ^]pftter  part  of  the  last  estate  consisted  of  unre- 
claimed moor.  The  highest  rental  here  ^ven  did  not  continue 
long,  as  some  of  the  tenants  failed,  and  otners  abandoned  their 

*  Juur.  Roy.  Ag.  Sue.,  vol.  il,  iMurt  i. 
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engagements.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  lettiogs  of  a  num- 
ber OT  other  farms  between  1772  and  1841 : — 


1772-3. 

1793-4. 

1805. 

1814-5. 

1835-6. 

1840-1. 

Newton, 

£450 

£750 

£... 

£1400 

£1150 

£1200 

TunrieliiwB,    • 

340 

550 

... 

960 

830 

900 

Chillingham  Bums, 

part  of  it  clay, 
£a8l  Liibim,  turnip 

400 

550 

••* 

900 

800 

loam. 

360 

800 

1600 

1200 

1050 

Wooperton,    turnip 

loam, 

240 

400 

1200 

800 

800 

Fanton  Demeae,  part 

... 

wet  and  strong,     . 

850 

500 

•«• 

600 

600 

Fenton  Townland,  . 

450 

800 

••• 

1600 

1050 

1050 

Doddington,  South, 

«•  • 

750 

• .. 

1500 

1200 

Doddingtcm,  North, 

«•• 

1200 

2000 

1500 

Horton,  turnip  loam 

•  •  • 

650 

2000 

1800 

1715 

Average    Price    of 

9.       d. 

f .    d. 

i.    d. 

ff.    d. 

f  .    d. 

$.    d. 

Wheat,         .        . 

38    8 

49  11 

87    7 

69    2 

43  10 

66    4 

In  all  these  cases  a  rapid  advance,  vaiying  however  with  the 
qmality  of  the  land,  and  its  previous  condition,  has  been  followed 
by  a  subsequent  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  prices 
at  the  termmation  of  the  war ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  real  ad- 
vance of  rent,  arising  from  increased  productiveness,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  price  of  com,  is  evident  from  the  average  nrice  of 
wheat  at  the  corresponding  periods  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  preceding  table  of  rentals. 

These  statements  of  Mr.  Grej  place,  in  a  strong  point  of  view, 
the  superiority,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  of  the  light  and 
dry  soils  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry,  over  the  heavy  wheat 
lands  which  were  previously  in  the  highest  repute.  The  latter  are 
the  soils  on  which  the  greatest  reduction  has  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decline  of  prices,  from  their  culminating  point, 
while  good  turnip  loams,  like  Wooperton  and  Horton  in  Sie  pre- 
ceding table,  have  more  nearly  mamtained  their  value.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  following  case  of  seven  fiurms  belonging  to  Earl 
Grey,  which  produced,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  rental  of  Jb5560,  and  which  are  now  let  for  £12,057  ;  while 
seven  other  £Eurms,  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  have 
only  advanced  from  £3935  to  £4642.  The  rental  of  these 
estates  prior  to  1786  is  not  ascertained,  but  is  considered  to  have 
been  less  than  one-third  of  their  present  value.  The  greatest  re- 
duction, following  a  rapid  rise,  with  which  Mr.  Grey  is  acauaint> 
ed,  is  on  a  farm  of  1480  acres,  consisting  of  one-third  gooa  land, 
but  rather  wet,  one-third  tolerably  good,  and  one-third  vezy  bad ; 
none  of  it  good  turnip  soil,  though  turnips  are  grown  upon  it  ex- 
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tensively.  In  1786  the  rent  of  this  farm  was  £850,  in  1795 
£900,  in  1807  £2400,  since  which  time  it  has  been  reduced  to 
£1600,  and  is  now  let  as  low  as  £1250. 

So  sensible  are  the  formers  of  the  North  of  the  importance  of 
tiie  tnmip  crop,  that  the  principal  improvements  which  nave  taken 
place  there,  amin^  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  directed  to 
the  extension  of  Uie  growth  of  tomips,  to  soils  not  naturally 
adapted  to  it,  by  effective  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing.  In 
England,  not  only  is  this  mode  of  improvement  neglected,  and  its 
efficacy  disputed,  but  the  culture  of  turnips  is  veiy  imperfectly 
cairied  oh  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  light  and  dry  turnip  soils. 

The  advocates  for  the  maintenance  of  artificial  remunerating 
prices,  by  means  of  restrictions  on  the  free  interchange  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  between  nations — an  object  which,  with  all  tneir 
legislation  duriuj?  the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  accomplish — ^&equently  put  forth  statements  to  show  how  rent 
would  be  entirely  annihilated  by  a  reduction  of  the  average  price 
of  wheat,  10s.  a  quarter,  below  that  which,  for  the  time  being,  is 
fixed  on  as  the  remunerating  price.  We  will,  therefore,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavour  to  show  the  efficacy  of  an  increased  pro- 
duce, obtained  by  the  application  of  an  adcutional  dose  of  capital, 
in  enabling  the  tenant  to  meet  such  a  reduction.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  strong  wet  land,  yielding,  on  an  avera^  three  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  paying  a  rent  of  20s.  an  acre,  with  the  average 
price  of  60s.  A  reduction  of  the  price  to  50s.  diminishes  the  re- 
tmms  on  the  wheat  crop  30s.,  and  thus  both  the  rent  and  10s.  of 
the  tenant's  profit  are  ^ne.  Let  the  landlord,  however,  expend 
ten  pounds  an  acre  in  draining  and  deepening  the  soil,  charging 
the  tenant  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  let  the  tenant  increase 
the  ci^ital  employed  by  him  in  cultivation,  by  five  pounds  the 
acre,  and  the  average  produce  will  be  increased,  as  we  have  seen 
it  increased  at  WhiSeld,  to  five  quarters  an  acre.  The  difference 
in  value  between  a  crop  of  three  quarters  and  a  crop  of  five  quar- 
ters, at  50s.,  amounts  to  five  pounds,  and  the  tenant  gains  by  this 
increased  produce  as  fellows : — 

The  old  rent  and  the  profit  destroyed  by  the  reduction 
of  the  averages  from  606.  to  50s.,  .  .     £1  10    0 

Additional  rent,  at  5  per  cent  on  the  landlord's  out- 
lay,        .  .  .  .  .  .        0  10    0 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  tenant's  additional  capital  of  £5 

the  acre.  .  .  .  •  .        0  10    0 

Five  per  cent  to  cover  casualties  on  his  increased 

'   stodc,     .  .  .  •  •  .050 

£2  15    0 
Addiaonal  profit,  .  .  •  .250 

£5    0    0 
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There  would  be  no  increased  expense  of  cultivation,  except  that 
of  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  marketing  five  quarters  instead  of 
three,  which  is  too  insignificant  to  be  twen  into  account ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  labour  nreviously  required  to  work  the 
soil,  "wOl  be  diminished  one-fifth  oy  the  greater  fiiability  induced. 

The  great  obstacle  to  improvements,  by  which  such  an  increased 
produce  mij^t  be  obtaineo,  as  would  more  than  counterbalance 
any  diminution  of  price  which  would  follow  a  repeal  of  the  com 
laws — ^if  such  repeal  would  have  the  efiect  of  reducing  the  aver- 
ages below  their  present  level — consists  in  the  want  of  capital  on 
we  part  of  die  landlords  and  tenant»>  to  carry  these  improvements 
into  efiiact.  It  is  notorious  that,  as  a  body,  the  landed  gentry  are 
worse  off  for  ready  mouOT  than  any  other  class  of  the  communihr ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  afnrmed,  that  they  are  the  poorer  for  the 
hii]^  prices  of  the  war.  The  rapid  increase  of  their  incomes, 
wmch  they  supposed  would  be  indefinitely  progressive,  tempted 
them  into  expensive  habits,  of  which  thev  nave  been  unable  to 
divest  themselves,  now  that  the  golden  tide  has  ebbed  bora  beneath 
them.  The  tenants  are  no  better  off  than  the  landlords.  They 
prospered  for  a  time,  while  the  advance  of  price  was  progressive, 
out  their  rents  were  soon  advanced  in  proportion,  and  vmen  the 
revulsion  came,  the  first  brunt  of  it  feu  on  them;  and  thev 
could  obtain  no  reduction  of  rent  till  it  became  evident  that  their 
resmirces  were  nearly  exhausted.  Many  of  them  had  borrowed 
a  large  portion  of  the  capital  reauired  to  stock  their  land ;  that 
stock  was  depreciated  in  value  fult  30  per  cent. ;  and  fixed  money 
eojgagements  of.  this  kind,  reouiring,  as  well  as  their  rents,  on&» 
tlurd  more  produce  for  their  oischarge  than  was  neeessarv  when 
they  were  contracted,  have  drained  them  so  effectually  that,  in- 
stead of  possessing  capital  for  permanent  improvem^ts,  which 
are  the  proper  work  of  the  landlords,  though  too  often  thrown 
upon  tenants-at-will,  the  tenants,  taken  as  a  Sody,  do  not  possess 
half  the  capital  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  cultivation. 

There  are  many  tenants  who,  in  the  present  state  of  the  numey 
market,  would  be  able  to  borrow  su£Scient  capital  to  effect  thos0 
improvements  which  pertain  both  to  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they 
had  the  security  of  a  lease,  or  an  agreement  that,  on  quit- 
ting the  &rm,  they  should  be  repaid  their  outlay,  subject  to 
deductions,  increasing  for  every  year  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
expenditure  was  incurred.  Under  such  a  system,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wastes  of  Lincolnshire  have  been  reclaimed  by  tenants- 
at-will ;  and  few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  occupancy, 
which  not  unfi:eauently  descends  firtim  father  to  spn  without  a 
lease.  A  Lincolnshire  farmer  on  Quitting,  receives  firom  his 
landlord,  or  the  incoming  tenant,  halt  the  amount  of  his  bill  for 
oil-cake,  consumed  that  year  by  his  sheep  and  the.  beasts  which 
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tread  his  straw  into  manure.  He  receives^  also,  the  amount  of 
his  expenditure  for  buildings,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  /t  for 
every  year  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it ;  for  draining,  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  ^V  ;  foi"  claying  and  chalking,  of  4  ;  and  for 
bones,  of  ^,  for  each  year.  Such  a  system,  though  not  so  good 
as  a  lease-hold  tenure,  is  the  best  substitute  for  it.  But  many 
landlords  are  as  reluctant  to  bind  themselves  to  pay  a  tenant  for 
improvements,  as  they  are  to  grant  leases ;  and  the  lawyers  and 
auctioneers,  to  whom  the  management  of  landed  property  is 
usually  confided,  have  no  ideas  on  this  subject  beyond  receiving 
the  rent,  and  signing  a  receipt  for  it,  or  distraining  in  case  ot 
arrears.  They  dis&e  trouble,  moreover,  and  departure  firom 
established  routine,  and  constitute  but  bad  advisers  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil  in  agricultural  matters. 

Were  the  landlords  disposed  to  execute  permanent  improve* 
ments  themselves,  they  might  now  borrow  money  at  3^  percent. 
for  the  purpose,  and  tn^  would  find  plenty  of  tenants  willing  to 

Eay  an  increased  rent  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay ;  (we  have 
eud  of  some  hiirh-flyins  protectionists  who  charge  them  74  per 
cent. ;)  bat  tb^un^ttTed  estates  ai«  «eneraUy  ^encmnbL^ 
that  ^e  only  advantage  they  can  gain  mxm  the  present  low  rate 
of  interest  is  in  the  reduction  of  their  annual  payments  under 
existing  mortgages.  The  English  law  of  entails  operates  as  a 
bar  to  all  improvement  of  settled  estates ;  for  tenants  for  life 
cannot  charge  the  property  with  any  portion  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  improving  it.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  rapid  march  of  agricultural  improvement  in  ScoU 
land,  as  an  act  (though  susceptible  of  improvement,)  which  was 
passed  some  fiffy  years  ago,  enabling  the  owners  of  such  estates 
to  charge  them  wim  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  on  build- 
ings, dtainzK,  &e.,  on  giving  notice  to  the  next  heir,  and  lodging 
(i  duplicate  <u  the  notice  wim  the  Sherifi*. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  was  attempted  in  England,  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  ParUament  known  as  Pusey's  Act,  passed  in 
the  fotorth  year  of  the  present  rei^  and  entituled,  '^  An  Act  to 
enable  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to  defiray  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing the  same  by  way  of  mortgage."  The  machinery,  however, 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  this  object  was  so  cum- 
brous and  expensive,  that  only  one  landowner  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted to.  avail  himself  of  it,  and  he  will  probablv  be  the  last. 

A  bill  to  amend  it  was  brought  in  during  the  last  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  sim{^fying  the  proceedings,  and  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  them.  It  was  read  a  second  time  and  then  dropped, 
jost  as  it  was  going  into  committee.  Whether  it  will  pass  during^ 
the  present  session,  and  whether,  if  passed,  it  will  be  more  suc- 
oessml  than  the  act  of  the  fourth  of  Victoria,  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  entailed  estates,  remains  to  be  seen.    It  is  cvi- 
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dent,  however,  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  benefit  of  increased 
employment  for  the  lu^cultural  labourer,  and  of  increased  sup- 
jdies  of  home-grown  lood  for  all  classes,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
directing  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  of  the  unsettled  estates, 
a  portion  of  that  capital  for  which  the  moneyed  interest  find  it  so 
di£Scult  to  provide  employment.  We  trust  sufficient  reasons  have 
been  adduced  in  these  pages  to  convince  capitalists  that  the  im- 
provement of  land  affonls  one  of  the  best  investments  which  they 
can  make.  In  the  selection,  however,  of  land  for  purchase,  we 
must  again  warn  them  not  to  rely  too  much  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who,  under  the  specious  title  of  practical  men,  are  but  blind 
guides,  is  landowners,  they  are  generallv  ignorant  of  every- 
uiing  relating  to  the  management  of  landed  property,  except  that- 
whicn  ministers  to  the  amusements  of  the  turf,  the  sports  of  the 
field,  and  the  political  influence  connected  with  the  land;  if 
farmers,  they  are  bigoted  adherents  to  local  customs  and  esta- 
blished usages ;  if  land  agents,  they  have  no  criterion  of  the 
value  of  land,  except  the  rents  paid  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 
appearance  of  the  crops,  without  reference  to  the  system  of  culti- 
vation. Instead  of  advice  of  this  kind,  let  them  call  to  their 
counsels  men — and  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them 
— ^who,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  general  principles  of  agriculture, 
and  its  practice  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  join  to  Uiis  know- 
ledge an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  connected  with 
aenculture,  and  judgd  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  land,  and  its  capa- 
Imities  of  improvement,  by  its  geological,  chemical,  and  otner 
physical  relations,  and  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  in  con- 
tiguity to  centres  of  population,  and  means  of  transport  for  its 
produce. 

While  this  article  was  passing  throng  the  press,  we  received 
the  report  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  moving  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  agricultural  mstress. 
In  that  speech,  which  appears  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public,*  we  find  the  same 
principle  urged,  which  has  been  insisted  upon  in  the  preceding 
pa^, — that  CAPITAL  is  more  wanted  by  the  landed  interest  than 
legislative  protection.  From  die  tone  of  the  leaders  of  the 
two  political  parties,  it  is  dear,  that  protection  will  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been.  We  would  there- 
fore exhort  the  landed  interest  no  longer  to  pursue  this  ignU 
fatuui — ^this  purse  of  money  under  the  end  of  the  rainbow — but 
to  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  sure  and  safe  process  of  in- 
creasing their  rent-rolls  by  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  I£ 
unable  or  imwilling  to  do  this,  let  them,  at  any  rate,  not  deter 
the  moneyed  interest  from  investing  individual  or  collective 
capital  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  such  landed  property. 
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as  may  be  in  the  market.  It  most  be  obvious,  that  competition 
for  the  possession  of  land  will  be  beneficial  to  themselves.  It  will 
raise  the  value  of  that  which  they  want  to  sell,  or  on  which  they 
want  to  raise  money.  The  infusion  of  a  little  commercial  enter- 
prize,  energy,  and  calculation,  into  agricultural  operations,  will 
mcrease  their  rents,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  by  the 
effect  which  will  be  produced  on  their  tenants  from  the  influence 
of  example,  spreading  over  wide  circles  from  a  number  of  centres. 
The  day  for  cattle  shows  is  gone  by.  It  has  done  its  work.  As 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  local  discussions  which  have  local 
practices  for  their  subject*  To  the  agriculturists  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced districts  belongs  the  work  of  carryiog  agriculture  on  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  by  the  aid  of  science ;  and  nowhere  is 
this  work  taken  up  with  such  sseal  and  success  as  in  Scotland ;  none 
of  our  men  of  science  are  adding  to  their  science  «o  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practice  of  agricmture  as  Professor  Johnston.  Even 
in  the  most  highly  cultivated  districts,  and  on  the  richest  land, 
an  increase  of  produce  may  be  obtained  by  such  aid  at  a  com- 
parative reduction  of  cost,  as  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
present  depreciation  of  price.  But  ikere  are  wiae  districts,  in 
which  may  be  included  a  large  portion  of  the  southern,  mid- 
land, and  western  counties  of  England,  with  the  whde  of  Wales, 
in  which  agriculture  still  stands  very  few  degrees  above  zero. 
These  reqnure  the  constant  exhibition  before  tneir  eyes  of  esta- 
blished, though  comparatively  modem  improvements,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  profit,  and  proved  to  be  profitable.  Talk  in  a 
fiurmer^s  club  of^what  is  doing  in  Lincolnshire,  Northumberland, 
or  Berwickshire,  and  you  are  met  with  the  objection  of  undefined 
local  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  which  render  such  prac- 
tices unsoited  to  other  localities. .  Let  their  practical  workim^ 
in  all  seasons,  be  exhibited,  and  though  much  criticized  and  ricn- 
culed  at  first,  sound  sense  and  impartial  Judgment  will  eventually 
triumph  over  the  repnum  Pnami  vetus  of  local  prejudice,  and  thev 
will  be  adopted.  The  very  collision  of  opinions  which  such  exhi- 
bitions produce,  exert  a  powerfrd  influence  in  expanding  the 
agricultural  mind.  It  may  safely  be  a£Srmed,  that  the  much- 
derided  operations  of  Tiptree  Hall,  if  they  occasionally  manifest 
too  great  an  eagerness  to  rush  into  untrodden  paths,  have  done 
as  much  to  rouse  to  thought  the  strong,  though  dormant,  intel- 
lectual powers  of  Essex,  as  they  have  to  increase  theproductive 
powers  of  Tiptree  Heath.  They  will  have  more  efiect  in  im- 
proving the  agriculture  of  Essex,  than  all  the  ploughing  matches 
which  ever  took  place  in  that  county.  The  former  win  prove  to 
landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  tnat  there  are  better  means  of 
nunng  rents,  increasing  the  profits  of  farming,  and  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labour,  than  by  excluding  grease,  or  levying  a  duty 
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upon  lard ;  the  latter  tend  chiefly  to  enconrage  that,  of  which  in' 
every  district  there  is  already  too  much — ^an  overweening  admira- 
tion of  our  plough,  OUT  breed  of  cattle,  and  owr  practice  in  ge- 
neral. 


Art.  V. — Vjmlantius  and  his  Times.    By  W.  L.  Gilly,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Norham.    London,  1844.  ' 

YiGiLANTnjs  was  a  native  of  Gaul  who  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper ; 
and  fixmi  the  employment  of  a  waiter,  the  youth  was  taken  ajs  a 
domestic  servant  into  the  house  of  Sidpicius  Severus.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  recommended  himself  to  his  master,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola.  Paulinus,  in  his 
turn,  gave  him  a  letter  to  Jerome,  who  was  now  at  Bethlehem 
ruling  over  the  monastic  establishments  there,  prosecuting,  at  the 
same  time,  his  learned  labours,  writing  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  a  commentary  on  its  different  books,  macerating  his 
body,  exacerbating  his  furious  temper,  and  receiving  crowds  of 
Christian  visitants  from  all  parts  of  tne  world. 

While  at  Bethlehem,  two  small  occurrences  are  mentioned  in 
his  history,  neither  of  which  tends  greatly  to  exalt  our  ideas 
of  his  character  for  self-possession  or  self-command.  Upon  the 
sudden  shock  of  an  eartnquake  being  experienced  at  nudnight, 
rousing  all  from  their  slumber,  Yigilantius,  panic-struck,  rushed 
from  his  bed,  and  surprised  and  shocked  the  monks  who  were  pre- 
sent, by  praying  in  an  agony  of  terror,  naked,  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  Jerome  was  preaching  of  the  true 
resurrection  of  tfhe  body,  his  doctrine  was  so  pleasing  to  Vigilan- 
tius,  that,  springing  forward  and  clapping  his  hands,  and  stamping 
with  his  feet,  he  shouted  out.  Orthodox  J  Orthodox  ! 

Though  Yigilantius  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  by 
Jerome,  there  never  seems  to  have  subsisted  great  cordiality  be- 
tween them.  The  controversy  about  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
which  so  long  rent  asunder  the  Church,  was  then  dividing  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  Yigilantius  is  conjectured  to  have  had  his 
mind  prejudiced  against  Jerome  by  Ruffinus,  whose  controversy 
with  Jerome  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  history.  The  mean- 
ing of  different  texts  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  subject  of 
angry  dispute ;  when  suddenly  Yigilantius  left  Bethlehem,  and, 
after  visiting  Egypt  and  diferent  parts  of  Itafy,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  Here  he  attacked  Jerome  for  hoMing  the 
erroneous  views  of  Origen,  which  Jerome,  in  a  letter  to  Yigi- 
lantius himself,  indignantly  disclaimed.  After  this  he  puWshed 
a  book,  in  which  he  impugned  the  prevtdling  doctrines  ef  the 
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Churcfa  upon  the  use  of  wax  candles  at  the  sepulchres  of  the 
martyrBy  the  worship  of  relics,  prayers  to  d^)arted  saints,  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem,  celibacy,  and  monachism.    This  treatise  drew 
forth  a  scorrilous  letter  from  Jerome  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  its 
existence.    And  upon  Rinarius  and  Desiderius,  two  priests  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vieilantius,  conveying  a  copy  of  the  work 
to  him,  and  telling  him  that  the  infection  was  speadin^,  he  drew 
up  a  reply  in  a  sin^e  night,  which  is  more  marked  W  yiolence  and 
bitterness  of  style  than  soundness  of  argument.     Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  suited  Jerome's  purpose.    Dr.  Parr^s  remark  upon 
the  celebrated  controversy  between  Bishop  Horsley  and  jDr. 
Priestly  is  well  known ;  and  we  may  assert  that  ^^  Jerome  slew 
Yigilantius."    We  hear  nothing  farther  of  him  or  of  his  writinffs. 
Such  is  the  individual  of  whom,  and  of  whose  times,  Dr.  Gilly, 
in  the  work  before  us,  has  undertaken  to  give  an  account.     We 
literally  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  what  has  bean  stated. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  when  he  was  ordained  a  priest, 
where  he  executed  his  ofBce,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
the  formation  of  his  views  and  character,  are  dtogether  matters 
of  uncertaintv.    His  writings  have  perished,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  answer  of  Jerome,  would  be  utterly  unktiown  ;  and  the  time 
and  place  of  his  death  are  not  mentioned  in  history.    And  yet 
Dr.  Gilly  has  settled  these,  and  a  great  many  other  poiats,  with 
all  the  formality  and  precision  of  a  full  and  regular  biographer. 
Nor  is  this  all,  but  as  the  grape  takes  its  flavour  from  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows  and  the  rivers  bv  which  it  is  watered,  so  he  com- 
mences with  the  lives  of  all  the  mdividuals  who  came,  or  who  did 
not  come,  into  contact  with  Yigilantius,  and  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  influenced  his  character.    We  have  first  the  life  of  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  whom,  b v  the  way,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
saw.     Then  we  have  Diogn4)mcal  notices  of  Sulpicius  Severus 
and  Paulinus,  and,  finalfy,  there  is  a  frdl  account  of  Jerome^ 
though  the  whole  of  their  connexion  with  him  has  already  been 
stated.    After  this  mighty  note  of  preparation,  yi^;Llantius  is 
brought  upon  the  stage,  and  our  author  proceeds  with  the  life 
and  rortunes  of  his  hero,  fixes  the  town  where  he  was  bom,  marks 
the  effect  of  the  situation  upon  his  character,  tells  us  of  all  the 
Bishops  who,  in  passing  his  lather^s  house  on  their  way  to  different 
Councils,  held,  or  might  have  held,  intercourse  with  him  while 
drinking  his  fether^s  afe,*  which  the  young  theologian  presented 
to  them,  or  while  tracing  their  way  among  the  mountain  passes 
under  his  guidance.    He  then  places  him  under  the  service  of 


*  Tbe  use  of  ale  in  Gatd  appears  firam  the  epigram  of  JnUaa  u-«i«  upnmm  m^Aifw 

and  it  was  no  doubt  dimnk  in  these  high  regions.  Dr.  Gilly  says,  that  it  was  "  his 
humble  occupation  to  wait  on  travellerB  as  servant  of  the  inn,  driyer  of  the  post- 
bones,  and  gnide  across  tbe  mountains."—  VigUtuiiiuMj  p.  1 80. 
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SulpiciuB,  and  carries  him  with  his  master  oft  a  long  visit  txy 
Martin  of  Tonrs,  who  displayed  to  them  all  his  powers  of  diablerie, 
the  effects  of  which  on  the  mind  of  the  youth  (thongh  in  reality  he 
never  saw  them)  are  folly  portrayed.  The  superstitious  anilities  of 
Sulpicius  and  Paulinus  are  exhibited  with  eoual  minuteness,  and 
their  effect  upon  the  views  and  habits  of  Vigilantius  are  described 
with  the  fulness  that  we  might  have  expected,  had  we  been  in 

Eossession  of  a  full  epistolary  correspondence.  When  afterwards 
e  was  conveyed  to  Bethlehem  we  expected  that  here,  at  least. 
Dr.  Gilly  would  keep  on  the  basis  of  historical  truth,  as  this  is  a 
part  of  Vigilantius'  nistory  respecting  which  some  facts  are  re- 
corded. These  facts,  indeed,  are  narrated  two  or  three  times  over, 
but,  in  addition,  he  mingles  an  account  of  his  visits  to  the  monas- 
tries  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  introduces  a  long  conversation, 
first  with  Jerome,  then  with  RufHnus,  and  a  number  of  other 
narratives  equally  apocryphal.  He  then  carries  him  by  Egypt 
and  Borne,  introduces  him  into  a  Council  at  Milan,  leads  nim 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  then  sends  him 
to  hishome.  We  have  next  a  full  account  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  laboured  as  a  priest ;  and  the  letters  and  treatise  of 
Jerome  are  given  at  Aill  length,  Latin  and  English,  with  a  large 
commentary.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  lengthened  description 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death ;  and  his  opinions  are 
traced  among  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses  till  the  12th  century. 
We  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Gilly,  however,  if  we  did 
not  state  that  he  carries  us  over  this  lengthened,  and  worse  than 
barren,  tract  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  His  style,  to  be  sure, 
is  somewhat  loose,  and  not  always  quite  correct,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  the  same  thing  is  often 
repeated  to  wearisomeness.  Still  he  writes  in  an  easy  unafiected 
manner,  and  he  pours  forth  his  diction  in  rich,  thougn  sometimes 
oversating,  abundance.  The  religious  principles  which  we  almost 
everywhere  meet  with,  are  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
those  of  the  Tractarians.  His  sentiments  are  Scriptural,  and  he 
brings  them  forward  in  a  tone  of  becoming  seriousness ;  and 
throughout  his  volume  we  find  just  views  earnestly  impressed. 
He  writes  also  with  much  honesty,  and  never  fails  to  state  the 
views  which  are  unfavourable  to  his  cause ;  he  gives  his  authori- 
ties with  the  most  perfect  fairness,  though,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  they  are  sometimes  far  enough  from  bearing  him  out  in  his 
statements.  Still,  however,  these  excellences  must  not  make  us 
forget  the  essential  defects  of  the  work,  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire,  how  a  man  of  Dr.  Gilly^s  good  sense  and  just  prin- 
ciples, could  be  so  far  misled  as  to  write  a  book  in  twenty-one 
chapters,  on  a  subject  which  should  have  been  dismissed  in  as 
many  pages.  The  article  "  Vigilantius"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tamiica,  by  the  same  author,  which  has  since  been  published  in  a 
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separate  tract,  really  contains  all,  and  a  good  deal'^more  than  all^ 
that  coold  be  said  opon  the  subject. 

We  apprehend  there  are  two  circmnstanoes  which  Dr.  Oillr 
has  kept  constantlj  in  yiew  thronghout  his  volnme,  and  which 
have  tended  greatly  to  mislead  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  en- 
dearonuB  to  connect  the  sentiments  of  his  &yonrite  Waldenses 
with  the  tenets  of  Yigilantius ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  trac- 
ing the  development  of  the  vie¥^  of  Yigilantius,  he  c6nceives  that 
he  brings  forward  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  errors 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  view  with  too  favourable  an  eye  the 
saperstitions  that  were  then  prevailing  in  the  Church. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  merits  of  Dr.  Gillv  with  re- 
spect to  the  Waldenses.  He  was  the  first  to  recall  public  atten- 
ticm  to  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  secluded  valleys  q£ 
Piedmont ;  he  excited  a  generous  interest  in  their  fiivour,  and  in 
many  difierent  ways,  nnce  his  visit  to  their  seauestered  abode, 
he  has  efiectually  promoted  their  welfiEa^.  We  snail  never  forget 
the  effect  produced  upon  us  by  the  first  perusal  of  his  excursions. 
How  muck  is  there  to  fill  the  most  romantic  imagination, — ^to 
call  forth  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul, — ^in  all  that  relates  to 
the  Waldenses  I  Their  tenets  preserved  pure  amidst  almost  uni- 
versal corruption ;  the  savage  grandeur  of  their  mountain  scenery, 
where  truth  seemed  to  make  a  retreat,  as  to  the  only  remaining 
stax>n^hold  she  could  find  upon  earth ;  their  peacefiil  occupations 
and  smiple  enjojments,  which  contrast  so  strangely  with  those 
daring  exploits  mto  which  they  were  forced ;  and  those  scenes  of 
massacre  and  devastation  of  which  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  the 
worst  that  awakened  Milton  to  that  burst  of  holy  indignation, 
which  reminds  us  of  some  of  those  strains  of  awful  justice  which 
appal  the  soul  from  the  deep-toned  harp  of  the  King  of  Judah. 

''  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them,  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fitthers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
Foi^t  not ;  in  fhy  book  record  their  groans, 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  thy  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roU'd 

Mother  with  infiint  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hill%  and  they 

To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundred-fold,  who,  having  leam'd  the  way. 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.** 

And  to  have  these  scenes  again  so  vividly  brought  before  us — 
to  join  in  the  simple  pastimes  of  the  mountaineer — ^to  enter  into 
the  house  of  Gk>d,  and  to  hear  the  same  Gospel  still  proclaimed^* 
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and  to  be  made  aware  that  this  harmless  peasantry  were  placed 
upon  a  volcano  which  in  one  nieht  might  break  forth  and  involve 
them  all  in  niin — these  things  nave  become  familiar  tons  of  late, 
but  we  owed  our  introduction  to  them  to  Dr.  Oilly. 

Even  then,  indeed,  we  were  sensible  that  the  picture  took 
fiome  colours  from  his  partial  fancy.  The  relimous  charactcar  of 
the  present  inhabitants  was  a  little  heightenea ;  while  his  views 
upon  the  subject  of  their  church  government,  and  various  points 
connected  ¥rith  their  history,  were  obviously  erroneous.  Still, 
however,  we  forgot  these  defects  in  the  enthusiasm  which  he  ex- 
cited for  the  simple^ninded  and  heroic  people.  But  now  that  he 
has  written  a  book  in  which  these  errors  are  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
and  connected  with  new  theories  altogether  fimciftd,  we  must  lift 
up  our  protest  against  views  which  are  unsupf>orted  but  b j  a  waste 
of  useless  reading,  and  by  an  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  observe  on  how  slender  grounds 
the  connexion  of  Vigilantius  with  the  locality  of  the  Waldenses 
rests.  The  only  passage  which  at  all  refers  to  this  subject  in 
ancient  authors,  is  the  loQomng  rhetorical  exclamation  in  a  hasty 
note  by  Jerome : — ^^  I  once  saw  the  monster,  and  endeavoured 
to  cham  him  down  with  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,  but  he 
took  himself  away,  he  escaped,  he  broke  forth ;  ana,  between  the 
billows  of  the  Adriatic  ana  the  Cottian  Alps,  he  has  railingly 
complained  against  me."  * — Hieron.  0pp.  4,  p.  280.  Upon  these 
words,  ^^  between  the  billows  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Cottian 
Alps,"  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gill/s  theory  rests.  What  is  Jerome's 
meaning,  in  this  hurried  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  dictation, 
amidst  a  hundred  other  occupations,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say. 
Dr.  GiUy  allows  (p.  828)  that  ^^  lus  geo^phical  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  not  so  clear  as  to  allow  lum  to  be  lixery  distinct 
in  his  descriptions ;"  but  he  conceives  that  he  has  saia  enough 
to  direct  us  to  the  Cottian  Alps  now  occupied  by  the  Waldenses, 
and  enters  into  a  long  dissertation  to  prove  that  they  were  then 
Christians,  and  that  their  Christianity  always  contmued  pure. 
The  following  extract  affords  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Gilly  conducts  his  proofs — 

*<  It  was  to  these  moontains,  among  others,  ihat  Christian  eonfessors 
fled  during  the  several  early  persecutions,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal record  that  Irensous,  in  the  second  century,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Celtac  language,  that  he  might  hold  intercourse 
with  the  remote  converts  of  Ms  diocese,  which  extended  up  to  the 
Cottian  Alps.f 

•  Effo  ego  vidi  hoc  aliaiiaiido  porte&ttim,  et  testimoniia  ■eriptnraniiii  qoaai  Tin* 
ealiBffippMratiB  Tohd  ugaire  twAomun  aed  abiil,  exoeoit,  vwuH,  cnipit ;  €t  imUr 
.Adnaefmolm  OoHii^  r€g%$  Alpa,  in  nos  decUmando  elamayit 

f  Om   twi^nm^iis  m  wm^m   4/MVf    rtf    iv    KtXruf  ^mr^iCtfrttf  urn  mi  ^mfiaL^$^ 
'  j^i»rM  r«  frXiirro  «r;^«A,«v^ivifv*     IrMMri,  Lib.  I.  AdT.  Hmt.  VtwtStimK 
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«<  The  Christiaii  soldieTS  of  the  celebrated  Thebaa  legion  wete  scat- 
tered through  the  whole  of  the  Maritime  and  Cottian  Alps,  especiaUy 
in  the  yaUey  of  the  Fo,  which  rises  near  Mount  Vise.  San  Secondo, 
a  Piedmontese  village,  near  the  Felice,  within  the  present  Waldensian 
limits,  was  so  called  after  one  of  the  Theban  martyrs ;  and  another 
confessor,  named  Chiofiredus,  is  represented  to  have  been  concealed 
in  a  place  called  Crisolo,  in  the  year  297,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Yiso 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Rora,  where  the  Waldensian  Church  is  still 
flourishing.*  With  this  documentary  evidence  that  the  Gospel  had 
reached  tiie  Cottian  Alps,  and  that  the  Christianity  there  professed 
was  unshackled  by  the  yoke  of  the  ascetic8,f  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  Jerome's  mention  of  the  Cotdan  Alps,  in  connexion  with  Yi^- 
lanthis  and  his  invectives,  was  accidental.  Whether  the  Gallic  pres- 
byter dedaimed  there  on  his  way  to  Aquitain,  or  in  the  course  of  his 
▼iaits  to  the  Alpine  Churches  at  some  subsequent  period,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  went  among  them,  expecting  to  find  persona 
who  held  opinions  similar  to  his  own;  and  Bomish  polemics  have 
taken  great  pains  to  brand  the  doctrines  since  taught  in  these  moun* 
tains  with  the  name  of  the  Vigilandan  heresy." 

Now,  here  there  is  a  great  show  of  authorities ;  on  a  hasty 
^ance,  the  several  links  seem  to  be  complete,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears to  be  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence ;  but  let  us  look  a 
little  more  narrowly.  We  confess  we  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  Irenseus  brought  forward  as  a  witness,  and  still  moro  when 
we  read  the  words  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  for  there  is 
IiteraUy  nothing  in  the  words  qnoted  by  Dr.  GiUy,  nor  in  the 
paragraph  to  which  they  belong,  at  all  relating  to  tne  subject  for 
whi<£  tney  are  quoted,  or  in  any  way  intimating  that  he  made 
himself  acquainted  witli  the  Celtic  lan^ace,  that  he  might  hold 
converse  with  the  romote  converts  of  his  mocese.  He  is,  in  fiEust, 
apologizing  for  the  rudeness  of  his  style,  which  arose  in  a  creat 
measure  firom  his  being  obliged  to  use  the  language  of  uiose 
among  whom  he  dwelt  ;t  and  his  holding  converse  with  distant 
converts,  and  his  diocese  extending  to  the  Cottian  Alps,  are 
wholly  gratuitous.    We  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  be  informed  of 


*  «>  In  one  of  the  Tolmnes  lately  edited  by  a  royal  oommiarion  at  Turin,  entitled 
Monomenta  HistoriBe  Patriae,  these  fiusts  are  stated  at  some  length.  See  Gioffredo 
Storiadelle  Aim  Maritp.  100-180." 

f  Here  Dr.  O.  refers  to  what  he  had  mentioned  prerioiislv.  *  Some  years  before, 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Blilan,  had  eompUuned  that  the  secluded  parts  of  his  patri- 
archate c(mtainea  derey  vAo  nfuted^  <m  tie  plea  of  ancient  onttomf  to  submit  to  the 
yokeafeelibacy."*— Kt^Jit.  p.  824. 

X  "  Yon  will  not  expeet  from  me,  dwelling  among  the  Gauls,  and  using  most  fre- 
qnently  a  barbarous  dialect."  Floury  thinks  he  may  have  zeferred  to  the  Latin  hn- 
gnlge.— Hist.  Eodes.  I.  p.  541. 

*  Qaod  CO  mm  prmcterU  q«ls  fai  pWiteae  •bdMortbot  lodt  com  miniatcriaai  f(«r*r«BiL  vcl  •tUai 
MTonlatioBi,  filkw  •vactpenmt ;  ct  Sd  ounqQAin  osn  vetrri  defendnot  AmbroMdc  Officib  MbiU 
Mioniin,  Lib.  l»t.  c.  00. 
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any  evidence  that  determined  the  precise  bonnds  of  diocesan 
Episcopacy  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  au^ 
thority  of  the  works  edited  by  a  royal  commission  at  Turin, 
however  valuable  and  interesting  they  may  be  in  other  respect^ 
depends  entirely  upon  the  ancient  evidence  quoted  by  it. 
Oi  this  Dr.  Gilly  gives  none,  and  we  should  like  to  see  how 
Chiofiredus  suflFered  martyrdom  in  the  year  297, — a  period  when 
the  Church  was  enjoying  profound  peace,  though  it  was  ^^  within 
a  few  miles  of  Rora,  where  the  Waldensian  Church  is  still 
flourishing."*  The  passage  from  Ambrose  is,  if  possible,  still 
less  conclusive  for  Dr.  Gilly.  He  has  obviously  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  Bishop  of  Milan.  Ambrose  diought  it  necessary 
to  spew  against  the  custom  of  matrimony,   '^because  in   the 

S eater  part  of  remote  places  "  the  clergy  neglected  the  rule,  and 
ey  pleaded  the  example  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  This,  from 
the  concluding  part  of  the  paragraph,  is  obviously  the  meaning 
of  Ambrose ;  and  though  it  does  rest  the  practice  on  '^  the  plea 
of  ancient  custom,"  according  to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Gilly,  that 
plea  is  altogether  different  mnn  what  he  wishes  to  convey,  and 
proves  the  priesthood  to  be  resting  their  usages  on  Levitical 
observances. 

The  Romish  polemics  have  taken  pains  to  brand  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  V  alentinians  as  the  Y igilantian  heresy,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  named  Jovinian,  or  any  other  individual  who  was 
considered  a  heretic  by  the  Romish  Church ;  and  even  Dr.  Gilly 
himself  (p.  481)  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  new  interpretar- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  propounded  by  Yigilantius  was  preached  after 
his  death,  and  ne  expressly  states  (p.  485)  that  he  cannot  pro- 
duce historical  authority  for  the  separation  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  from  the  Churches  in  commimion 
with  their  own  before  the  year  1208. 

Dr.  Gilly  informs  us  (p.  336)  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Faber,  from  which  he  has  given 
extracts,  which  places  the  progress  of  Yigilantius'  opinions  upon 


*  The  Monumenta  Historife  Patriee  is  no  doubt  a  most  valuable  publicatioD,  and, 
to  people  who  do  not  distiDguish,  its  name  may  seem  to  carry  authority  along  with  ik 
In  telling  of  andent  ereni^  however,  it  is  of  use  only  as  it  quotes  ancient  autho- 
rities ;  but  Gioffredo  lived  at  the  end  of  the  17tli  century,  (he  died  in  1692,)  and 
historical  criticism  was  in  his  days  in  its  infaucv.  The  authorities  quoted  by  him  are 
all  modem,  and  the  story  has  no  solid  foundation  at  all.  A  learned  friend  thus 
writes : — '^  The  story  about  the  confessor  S.  Giaffredo  or  Chiaffredo  (in  Patois  he 
is  called  ChiafFri),  is,  as  you  say,  a  legend,  and  it  is  absurd  to  call  him  a  confessor, 
as  he  was,  at  all  events,  a  martyr  ;  and  such  monkish  anecdotes  ought  to  be  left  to 
monks,  and  not  be  spread  and  authorized  by  Dr.  Gilly  and  rational  men.  I  know  the 
very  place  where  S.  Giaffredo  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  there  is  a  parish  church  called 
after  him  there  at  Crisolo ;  but  it  is  not  a  few  miles  from  the  present  Waldenses. 
We  do  not  measure  distances  there  at  railway  speed.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on 
the  Alps  are  not  a  few  milt$  as  they  are  from  London  to  Wiudaor." 
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difierent  grounds.  He  conceiyes  that  the  Waldenses  were  not 
eaUed  Leonists  firom  the  Lyons  upon  the  Khone,  and  his  conjec- 
ture is  that  the  traditional  jLeo  of  the  Waldenses  was  none  other 
than  the  famous  Yigilantius. 

"  This  holy  man,  as  we  fortmiately  learn  from  the  very  scmrility 
of  Jerome,  was  finally  bom  in  the  very  town  of  Lyons  or  Convenae 
in  Aquytalne.  Whence  from  the  place  of  bis  nativity  he  would  ob- 
viously be  called  among  the  hosts  of  the  valleys  YigUantius  Leo,  or 
Yigilantias  the  Leonist.  This  proper  local  appellation  be  communi- 
cated, if  I  mistake  not,  to  his  congenial  friends  the  Yallenses  of  Pied- 
moni.'* — ^Fabbb's  VaUenses^  &c.,  p.  278. 

And  in  the  letter  quoted  by  Dr.  Gilly,  we  find  him  stating 
that  there  was  actually 

'^  A  church  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  the  theological  con- 
dition of  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  account  handed  down, 
from  generation  to  generation,  among  the  Waldenses  themselves ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  actually  find  a  church  in  the  very  region  where 
the  account  teaches  us  to  seek  it,  protesting  through  the  warmth  of 
its  approved  pastor  Yigilantius  (for  I  venture  to  claim  Yigilantius, 
after  his  departure  from  Barcelona,  as  a  settled  Yallensic  pastor,) 
against  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  and,  in  its  estimate  of  those 
superstitions,  openly  differing  from  the  bishops  of  the  corrupt  Church 
o£  Borne."— Vigilantiusj  p.  886. 

We  have  transcribed  these  passages,  to  shew  how  recklessly 
the  authors  jump  at  a  conclusion  favourable  to  their  own  views, 
and  which  renders  the  learning  they  have  worse  than  useless.  Dr. 
Gillj,  indeed,  attempts  to  shew  that  Yigilantius  was  bom  at  the 
villace  of  Calagonis,  and  not  at  Convenae.  But,  at  any  rate,  we 
would  like  to  know  if  the  name  of  Leonist  was  ever  appned  before 
the  12th  centurvto  the  Waldenses,  and  if  it  was  not,  or  course  the 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Faber  is  doubly  absurd.  The  idea  of  a 
church  in  the  Cottian  Alps  is  wholly  without  authority  from 
ancient  authors,  and  affi>rds  another  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Faber  abuses  his  multifruious  reading. 

We  have  been  proceeding  in  this  inquiry  into  the  propaga^ 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  Yigilantius,  upon  the  idea  that  tnis  indi- 
dividual  was  what  Dr.  Gmly  represents  him,  "  a  primitive  Pro- 
testant," and  that  his  views  were  precisely  those  wnich  were  held 
by  the  Waldensians,  and  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century. 
But  of  this  we  confess  that  very  great  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained. Li  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  know  too 
little  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Yigilantius  rested  his  opinions, 
and  of  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  tnem,  to 
entitle  us  to  pronounce  with  decision  as  to  their  real  character. 
Well  might  Dr.  Gilly  exclaim, "  Oh,  for  a  page  of  Yigilantius,"  and 
Mr.  Milner  would  have  gladly  given  up  the  whole  invectives  of 
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Jerome  and  Ruffinus,  for  such  a  fraCTQent.  (Hisborj  of  the 
CIrurchy  vol.  ii.^  p.  480.)  We  obviousfy  want  materials  for  esti- 
mating^ the  character  of  this  man,  and  a  doubt  must  remain  upon 
it.  ^' He  might  oppose  superstition  from  the  fiuth  and  love  of 
Christ,"  as  A&.  Muner  remarks,  ^  or  from  pro&neness  or  sen- 
suality," (voL  ii.,  p.  479) ;'  or  there  is  a  third  alternative,  he 
might  oppose  one  species  of  superstition,  fit)m  superstitious  views. 

At  all  events,  we  think  that  Dr.  Gill/s  view  of  him  here  is 
too  favourable,  and  altogether  unsupported,  if  not  indeed  rather 
contradicted,  bv  evidence.  His  attempt  to  show  that  Yigilantios 
was  struck  witn  the  follies,  and  weaknesses,  and  superstitions,  of 
the  characters  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  his 
account  of  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  me  contrast  he  witnessed 
between  their  conduct  and  the  truths  of  Scripture,  is  perfectly 
imaginary. 

When  he  was  in  Palestine,  however,  an  event  that  has  ahready 
been  referred  to,  is  thus  turned  to  account : — 

"  Jerome's  version  of  this  story,  contained  in  a  letter  written  many 
years  afterwards  to  Yigilantiua,  is  ill-natured  and  sarcastic.  ^  When 
a  sudden  earthquake,  felt  in  this  province,  roused  all  from  their  sleep 
at  midnight,  you,  in  your  prudence  and  wisdom,  fell  upon  your  knees 
in  prayer,  naked  as  you  were  bom,  and  put  us  in  mind  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise.  But  they  blushed  when  they  were  conscious  of  their 
nakedness,  and  covered  themselves  with  leaves  of  trees,  whereas  you, 
equally  bare  as  regarded  fiuth  and  dress,  half  dead  with  fear,  and  car- 
rying noUiing  about  you  but  the  remains  of  the  preceding  evening's 
debauch,  exposed  your  body  indecently,  shocked  all  the  saints  who 
witnessed  it,  and  gave  this  proof  of  your  discretion.  A  fine  specimen 
art  thou,  of  those  who  contend  against  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.' 

*'  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  from  this  account  any  great  cause  of 
complaint  against  Vigilantius.  He  participated  in  the  terror  common 
to  all,  for,  in  another  place,  Jerome  tells  us,  that  every  body  was  equally 
afraid,  (obscurato  sole  omnis  mundus  jamjamque  venturum  judicem 
formidaret) ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  his  aLarm,  he  had  not  time,  or  he 
forgot  to  dress  himself.  No  great  harm  in  this.  And  he  was  seen 
praying — was  that  a  subject  for  ridicule  ? 

''  Jerome's  allusion  to  Adam  and  Eve  is  somewhat  profane,  and  his 
insinuation  that  Vigilantius  was  intoxicated  the  day  before  this  event, 
is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  it  bears 
the  mark  of  being  nothing  more  than  a  scurrilous  charge,  suggested 
by  the  indignation  of  the  moment  Jerome  makes  no  mention  of  it 
in  his  letter  to  Paulinus,  wherein  he  complains  of  the  sudden  and  un- 
friendly departure  of  Vigilantius  from  Bethlehem ;  none  in  the  two 
epistles  addressed  to  Patdinus  in  the  years  897  and  898  :  none  in  his 
first  letter  of  complaint  to  Vigilantius ;  and  none  in  his  bitter  epistle 
to  Riparius,  which  was  full  of  invective,  and  written  two  years  before 
the  treatise  which  first  contained  ike  account. 

^'  But  let  us  take  Jerome  at  his  word,  and  allow  that  Vigilantius 
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liad  been  indulging  in  some  excess  the  night  before,  and  that  his  terror 
was  increased  bj  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  Was  this  a  matter 
for  scorn  and  irony  ?  He  was  seen  upon  his  knees  in  the  hour  of  re- 
morse and  alarm,  and  may  not  this  have  been  one  of  those  events  in 
the  dealings  of  a  gracious  Providence,  which  act  powerfully  upon  the 
conscience ;  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  soul  is  struggling  be- 
tween the  conflicting  interests  of  time  and  eternity  !  We  are  willing 
to  r^ard  the  terrified  Gaul  as  an  offender,  exclaiming  in  the  agony 
of  impending  death,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  We  will  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  jar  of  elements,  one  soul,  conscious  of  guilt,  began 
to  look  within  itself,  and  to  say,  *  Where  is  now  my  hope  ?'  *  In  what 
have  I  been  putting  my  trust  for  peace  and  reconciliation  ?'  And  this 
was  Yigilantius.  We  will  believe,  that  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  had 
recourse  to  God  and  the  Redeemer  as  the  only  Saviour ;  that  he  tiien  felt 
that  there  was  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby 
be  might  be  saved,  that  there  was  no  prevailing  intercessor,  and  none 
to  help  him  but  the  living  God ;  that  saints  and  pOgrims  were  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  judgment :  that  neither  relic,  nor  shrine,  nor  martyr's 
grave,  could  afford  security  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and  that  Jerusalem, 
yea,  the  holy  sepulchre  itself,  was  no  place  of  refuge,  and  could  yield 
no  balm  to  the  wounds  of  a  troubled  conscience.  Therefore,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  mark  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Jerusalem  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Vigilantius." — Vigilant,  pp.  304-7. 

The  doctrine  of  sudden  conversion,  to  which  Dr.  Gilly  here 
refers,  is  rery  precious,  and  we  would  be  well-pleased  to  see  it 
brought  forwara  in  circumstances  less  equivocal.  But  here  there 
is  really  nothing  to  rive  it  probability ;  no  evidence  that  the 
views  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gilly,  affecting  and  striking  as  they 
are,  were  at  all  brought  before  the  mind  of  Vigilantius.  The 
account  by  Jerome,  and  it  is  all  we  possess,  conveys  merely  the 
idea  of  a  man  acting  under' the  influence  of  extreme  terror. 

He  left  not  only  Sulpicius  and  Paulinus,  but  Bethlehem  also, 
and  returned  to  ms  own  country,  without  giving  any  proof  that 
his  opinions  had  undergone  any  alteration,  or  that  his  notions 
respecting  relics  and  pil^mages,  and  the  worship  of  saints,  were 
at  all  changed.  Indeec^  the  probability  is,  that  thev  continued 
the  same,  as  we  find  Jerome  vvriting  to  him  respecting  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen  several  vears  after  he  had  left  Palestine.  A 
little  later,  reports  reached  Jerome  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
worship  of  the  Church  at  this  period,  and  we  have  already  stated 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  his  reply.  And  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  without  a  portion  of  nis  own  writings,  or 
without  a  ftiUer  and  more  systematic  answer  to  them  than  could 
be  mven  in  one  single  night  by  an  inftiriated  opponent,  occupied 
at  me  same  time  in  a  thousand  different  avocations,  we  can  form 
no  idea  of  his  doctrines. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ferocious,  or  indeed,  almost 
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insane,  than  the  answer  of  Jerome.  VigQantius  he  terms  Dor- 
mitantiusy  speaks  of  him  as  a  base-bom  tanster,  a  mn^iwi^Ti^  a 
brute,  a  drunkard,  belching  out,  rather  than  breathing,  all  man- 
ner of  abominations,  and  as  the  only  monster  that  Graul  had  erer 
Eroduced.  And  this  is  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  reply, 
ut  from  beginning  to  end,  he  everywhere  mixes  his  ai;rament 
with  the  grossest  and  most  overwhelming  abuse.  In  regard  to  the 
personalities  in  which  Jerome  indulges,  when  we  consider  his 
mvectives  a^nst  all  the  individuals  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  nim,  we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them. 
Some  of  them  can  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  the  coarse 
effusions  'of  a  splenetic  mind,  overburdened  with  learning,  and 
rankling  with  animosity,  and  none  of  his  charges  are  bromrht 
forward  in  a  manner  that  implies  personal  knowkdge.  Dr.  Guly 
would  have  done  very  well  to  haye  passed  them  all  over  with  a 
general  reference  to  the  abusive  strle  in  which  Jerome  wrote, 
and  to  the  absence,  in  the  case  of  Vigilantius,  of  any  thing  that 
gave  countenance  to  his  imputations.  The  ludicrous  extrava- 
gances, indeed,  of  Jerome,  excite  a  feeling  in  Vigilantiii^  £vroiir, 
which  Dr.  Gill/s  laboured  and  reiterated  attempts  at  refxitation, 
tend  rather  to  efface.* 

In  regard  to  the  controversy,  however,  between  Jerome  and 
Vigilantius,  we  conceive,  that  though  the  kitter  was  substantially 
in  the  right,  he  neither  took  up  the  strong  ground  that  Jerome 
could  not  assail,  nor  did  he  conduct  his  argument  in  a  way  likely 
to  obtain  converts  in  a  declining  state  of  Sie  Church.  We  have 
more  than  once  referred  to  the  diflSculty  there  is  in  ascertaining 
Vigilantius'  precise  opinions,  from  the  loss  of  his  treatise,  but  we 
think  we  can  see  enough  in  the  reply  of  Jerome  to  convince  us  that 
his  opponent's  view  of  the  Scriptural  argument  in  his  support  was 
essentially  defective.  We  do  not  find  him  arguing  firom  tne  com- 
pleteness of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  all-prevailing  efiicacy  of 
nis  intercession,  against  relic-worship.  Nor  does  he  &y  it  down, 
that  in  the  whole  Scripture  there  is  no  instance  of  any  answer 
being  made  to  the  prayers  of  a  glorified  saint,  nor  any  direction 
for  us  to  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  £eir  intercession.  But  he  takes 
unconnected  passages  fix)m  Scripture,  and  argues  from  their  im- 
port in  a  way  that  we  fear  shows  him  to  be  unacquainted  with 
the  doctrines  that  render  the  practice  iinlawfiil. 

Thus,  in  one  of  the  few  passages  in  Vijgilantius,  preserved  by 
Jerome,  we  find  that  author  thus  expressing  himself; — 

'^  The  souls  of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs  have  settled  themselves 


*  It  IB  reftUy  painful  to  see  Dr.  GiUy  himself  half  oonsdous  of  the  ungratofiiliiees 
and  hopelennew  of  the  taak.— Pp.  870-1. 
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either  in  Abraham's  boeom,  or  in  a  place  of  refreshment,  of  under  the 
altar  of  God :  and  they  cannot  escape  from  their  tombs,  and  present 
themselTCS  where  they  please." 

And  aiiaiiu 

^^  So  long  as  we  are  alive,  we  can  mutually  pray  for  each  other ; 
bat  after  we  are  dead,  the  prayer  of  none  for  another  can  be  heard, 
espeasJlj  since  the  martyrs  pray  ineffectually  to  obtain  vengeance  for 
the  shedding  of  their  blood." — Vtg,  p.  369. 

To  this  last  extract  Jerome  asks  if  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
while  yet  in  the  body,  can  pray  for  others,  how  much  more  ailer 
having  obtained  their  crowns.  Vigilantius  had  said,  that  after 
we  are  dead  the  prayer  of  none  for  another  can  be  heard,  and 
that  it  is  only  when  we  are  alive  that  we  can  pray  for  one  another. 
Now,  if  he  had  rested  this  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  in 
general,  and  demanded  a  single  instance  in  which  such  supplica- 
tion was  made,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Jerome  to 
answer  him ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Revelations  which  doer  not  bear  upon  the  subject,  and 
which  besides  is  a  highly  wrought  and  poetical  representation. 
As  a  fiurther  ground  agamst  praying  to  mart}rr8,  he  had  stated 
that  they  could  not  be  everywhere  present,  and  had  settled 
themselves  either  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or  in  a  place  of  re- 
freshment, or  under  the  altar  of  God.  Neander  is  of  opinion 
that  Vigilantius  here  conceives  of  the  abode  of  blessed  spirits  in 
a  manner  too  literal  and  carnal,  and  he  imagines  that  we  discover 
the  opposer  of  Origen  in  this  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Jerome, 
on  the  other  han^  wishing  also  to  have  too  high  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  another  world,  maintains,  in  an  argument  similar  to 
that  of  Luther  for  consubstantiation,  that  the  spirits  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth,  and  that  if  the  Xiamb  is  every- 
where, they  that  are  with  him  must  be  believed  to  be  everywhere, 
— a  view  of  the  subject  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet,  did  we 
not  know  that  no  single  instance  is  recorded  in  Scripture  of  the 
prayers  of  a  dead  saint  prevailing  with  God,  and  were  there  not, 
m  &ct,  passages  in  Holy  Writ  which,  if  not  directly,  yet  by  im- 
plication, condemn  it. 

It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe  that  Vigilantius  refers  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  books  of  Esdras  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  prayers  ought  not  to  be  offered  for  the  dead,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  he  had  never  read  that  book,  asking — ^why  should  I 
take  into  my  hands  that  which  the  Church  does  not  receive  t  Dr. 
Gilly  takes  up  Jerome  for  making  this  assertion,  and  argues  that 
it  was  strange  that  a  translator  ofthe  Bible  should  not  have  read 
the  book  of  the  Apocrypha ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
purpose  to  have  nreed  Vigilantius  from  the  charge  of  bringing 
forward  ka  argument  from  such  a  source.    In  fact,  his  appealing 
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to  the  book  of  Esdras  takes  away  from  him  the  credit  of  buQding 
his  system  on  Scripture  authority,  and  in  this  particular,  at  least, 
Jerome  held  views  much  sounder  than  his  opponent.  We  might 
refer  to  Vigilantius'  interpretation  of  the  mountain  mentioned  in 
Daniel  {Vigilant.^  p.  349),  as  illustrative  of  the  licence  he  took  in 
the  explanation  of  Scripture.  We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Gilly, 
that  Jerome's  charge  in  this  instance  bears  marks  of  calumnious 
imputation.  It  was  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Vigilantius  himself, 
ana  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  Gennadius*  is,  we  conceive,  con- 
clusive upon  the  subject.  Then  allowing  that  Vigilantius  com- 
mitted no  greater  offence  in  regard  to  the  hallelujsm  than  that  of 
desiring  to  confine  the  singing  of  it  to  the  seasons  of  the  greater 
festivals  {Vigilant.y  p.  422;,  even  this  shews  that  he  did  not  rise 
above  the  superstitions  of  the  times.  And  from  the  general  com- 
position of  his  treatise,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  Jerome,  we 
would  not  be  led  to  form  a  favourable  idea  of  his  views  of  Scrip- 
tural doctrine.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  bring  forward  his  pe- 
culiar opinions  in  a  way  that  was  calculated  to  gain  adherents, 
dwelling  rather  upon  the  absurdities  of  the  prevailing  practice 
than  upon  the  doctrines  that  would  have  led  men  away  £rom  the 

It  is  certainly  most  r^narkable  that  we  never  hear  of  Vigilan- 
tius after  the  onslaught  of  Jerome.  Jovinian  was  a  hero  in  com- 
parison with  him,  for  he  was  tried  by  a  Council  and  banished ; 
and,  indeed  we  cannot  but  wonder,  that  Dr.  Grilly  should  have 
lavished  his  praises  upon  Vigilantius,  and  said  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  upon  the  first  who  ventured  to  speak  against  tlie  corrup- 
tions of  his  times,  and  who,  in  some  respects,  had  the  advantage 
over  him,  figuring  certainly  more  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  reason  of  this  preference  it  is  vain  to  conjecture ;  but 
as  Jovinian  had  been  condemned  at  Milan  some  years  before  the 
time  that  Vigilantius  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Gilly  to  have  passed 
through  that  city,  some  allusion  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the 
effects  of  his  opinions.  We  hear,  indeed,  nothing  more  of  Jovi- 
nian ;  which  might  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  Dr.  Gilly's 
sUence  if  he  codd  have  ^ven  us  any  more  information  in  i^gard 
to  Vigilantius.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  Vigilantius  did  not  stand 
the  meeting  of  a  Council ;  he  did  not  da  anything  to  provoke  it ; 
and  whether  he  found  that  silence  was  necessary  for  his  comfort 
or  existence,  as  Mosheim  supposes ;  or  whether,  with  the  consent 


*  GeniiadiuB  wrote  about  the  year  476  (not  a  eentiuy  after,  a«  Dr.  Gilly  says, 
p.  357)  in  the  following  terms  of  Vigilantius : — 8cripeit  et  ipoe,  religioms  qnidem 
selo^  aliqua  aed  aeductos  humana  iMide^  et  praesumens  supra  Tires  mum,  homo 
lingim  ^litos,  isonaensn  acriptoramm  ezercitatua^  ezposuit  pravo  ingenio  visioilem 
Danielis,  et  alia  loeutos  est  frivoU  quae  in  catalogo  haereticorum  ponuntur. — 
d.  Cat  35. 
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c^  his  bishop,  he  went  to  another  diocese,  and  after  living  a  few 
years  without  farther  publishing  his  opinions,  he  was  slain  by  on 
uTuption  of  the  Huns,  as  Dr.  Uillj  conjectures,  makes  no  ^reat 
difl^ience.  Upon  either  supposition  he  proved  himself  destitute 
of  the  virtues  or  a  martyr.  He  wrote  merely  to  display  his  talents ; 
or  his  reasoning  wanted  the  support  of  solid  Scriptural  truth,  and 
could  not  standthe  shock  of  Jerome's  assault ;  or  if  it  was  founded 
upon  Scripture,  that  Scripture  had  not  such  a  hold  of  his  mind 
as  to  make  him  ready  to  die  for  it. 

Dr.  Gilly  has  indeed  another  reason  for  inlxoducing  the  long 
details  of  weaknesses  and  extravagances,  and  superstitions,  ana 
pious  firauds,  that  at  this  period  abounded.  He  asks  ^^  if  the  leaven 
of  sunerstition  worked  perniciously  in  penons  of  such  unaues- 
tionaole  superiority  over  most  of  their  tune,  what  must  not  nave 
been  its  bitter  savour  in  the  ignorant  and  imwary  ?  If  I  can 
shew  that  in  the  case  of  some  yery  eminent  and  very  good  men 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  intro- 
duced or  sanctioned  by  these  persons  apoiled  their  Christianity, 
soured  their  temper,  weakened  their  intellect,  disordered  their 
imaginations,  and  diminished  their  usefiilness,  then  I  have  pro- 
duced {acts — ^the  best  arguments  that  can  be  found — against  the 
system  or  doctrine  which  has  had  the  authority  of  their  names." 
(  Vigilant,  pp.  9-11.)  In  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Gilly's  book 
may  be  considered  as  containing  an  argument  against  the  Tnu> 
tanans,  and  all  those  who  rerer  to  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  as  the  stronghold  of  their  opinions.  He  has  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  superstitions  and  pious  frauds  that  then 
prevailed,  if  he  has  not  proved  that  their  religious  opinions 
soured  their  temper  and  weakened  their  intellect ;  and  we  find  a 
difficriltf  in  imderstanding  that  any  intelligent  riian  should  with- 
stand tne  evidence  thus  brought  forward.  The  fact,  however, 
is  unquestionable,  and  the  inefficacy  of  Dr.  Oill/s  book  as 
a  work  of  controversy  is  shewn,  by  the  disciples  of  Oxford 
within  these  last  few  months  busying  themselves  in  preparing 
the  lives  of  more  questionable  saints,  and  gravely  relating  still 
more  childish  miracles.  When  men  give  up  their  faith  to  Kome, 
they  are  bound  to  receive  everything  upon  her  testimony.  The 
barrier  between  the  probable  and  the  improbable  is  broken 
down,  and,  believing  a  lie,  men  can  receive  all  that  is  told.  The 
ludicrous  and  the  mean  are  consecrated  in  their  eyes ;  circum- 
stances that  mi^ht  render  a  divine  interposition  improbable  can- 
not be,  perceived  by  them ;  and  the  difficult  iespresented  to  their 
reason  concerning  the  defectiveness  of  evidence,  only  present  an 
additional  motive  to  their  faith  to  believe  contrary  to  reason. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  Dr.  Oilly's  posi- 
tion, that  whatever  is  important  in  theology,  or  eventful  in  the 
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condition  of  the  Church,  has  resulted  from  a  veiy  few  of  the 
principal  writers  and  hierarchs  who  have  given  a  direction  to 
public  thought  and  action :  and  to  have  contrasted  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Whately,  formerly  referred  to,  that  ecclesiastical 
writers  take  their  tinge  from  the  prevailing  state  dP  the  times, 
which  in  the  present  case  is  much  nearer  the  truth*  But  really 
we  feel  that  we  have  devoted  enough  of  attention  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Gilly,  and  any  one  who  ieels  an  interest  in  the  subject  may 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Taylor's  admirable  work  on  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, where  he  will  find  that  reli&-worship,  and  all  the  other 
follies  that  he  condemns,  had  a  much  earlier  origin  than  Dr. 
Gilly  has  ascribed  to  them.  We  also  intended  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  biographies  of  the  diflferent  persons  with  which 
he  commences  his  volume,  but  our  limits  forbid,  and,  besides, 
there  is  nothing  either  very  new  or  very  striking  in  them. 

Dr.  Gilly  is  a  most  amiable  man,  and  an  accomplished  scholar; 
on  doctrinal  points  he  holds  opinions  that  meet  with  our  hearty 
approbation  ;  but  when  he  next  writes,  we  hope  he  may  choose  a 
subject  better  fitted  to  call  forth  his  powers. 


Abt.  VI. — Etudes  IliatoriqueSy  Politiquesj  et  Morales^  sur  TEtat 
de  la  Societi  Eurapienne^  vers  le  milieu  du  XIX.  Siiclef  par 
le  Prince  de  PouGNAC.    Paris,  1845,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  weU  known  character ;  not  famous 
for  his  genius,  his  crimes,  or  his  virtues,  but  for  his  mediocrity, 
which  he  has  had  opportunities  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
to  which  he  nearly  set  fire  without  knowing  it.  And  even  now 
that  he  is  out  of  the  storm,  without  knowing  how,  he  cannot 
comprehend  either  the  ^^  what  is  all  this  about?"  or  the  why, 

Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

lie  reminds  us  of  a  character  in  old  romances  of  chivalry,  as 
original  as  it  is  drole.  The  worthy  knight  is  invariably  un- 
horsed, and  every  one,  himself  excepted,  sees  clearly  that  this 
misfortune  happens  to  him  through  nis  own  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness.  He  finds  fault  with  his  horse  and  his  armour,  with  the 
^ound  and  the  sun,  with  Sir  Mars  and  Dame  Fortune,  but  never 
with  himself.  He  ought  always  to  succeed,  but  thei/j  somehow 
or  other,  conspire  in  an  inexplicable  manner  to  his  somersets. 
So  satisfied  is  ne  with  himself,  that  he  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  encounter  the  same  dangers,  run  the  same  risks,  and  stand  by 
the  same  principles  which  he  has  laid  do^vn  as  indisputable. 
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in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  he  did  before,  careless  of  conse- 

Juences.  K  by  any  revolution,  which  in  any  country  except 
France  might  be  deemed  miraculous,  the  Bourbons  were  to  be 
seated  again  eur  le  trSne  de  St  Louis^ — as  in  their  vanity  thev 
designate  the  power  which  was  wielded  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  Louis 
IX,  Xm^  XIV.,  and  XV.,  ^in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the 
crimes,  vices,  and  weaknesses  tnat  nature  ever  distributed  among 
many  mortals), — ^if  such  a  miracle  were  to  take  place,  and  if  the 
restoration  were  to  choose  Polignac  as  its  minister,  we  may  be 
certain  he  would  act  and  end  just  as  he  did  before,  arguing  all 
the  while  that  he  alone  is  right.  This  is  what  his  admirers  Thas 
he  any  left?)  call  honesty,  firmness  and  courage ;  whilst  sensible 
men  call  it  obesity  of  intellect,  obstinacy  and  fool-hardiness. 
The  man  who  does  not  perceive  the  reasons  that  others  see  for 
at  least  doubting  and  hesitating,  and  who  rushes  into  dangers 
which  he  cannot  comprehend,  is  neither  firm  nor  brave, — he  is 
simply  stupid. 

The  very  unconsciousness  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  on 
which  the  author  ventures  to  write^  is  the  only  amusing  and  ex- 
citing circumstance  connected  with  this  dull  publication,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  through  otherwise.  And  if  instead 
of  the  name  of  Prince  Jules  Polignac — the  legitimate  parent  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830, — the  book  bore  the  name  of  M, 
JtUee  BrasseuVj  marchand  Spicier j  pres  la  Porte  SL  Martin^  ^  Pa- 
m,  no  one  would  read,  and  still  Jess  notice,  such  lucubrations, 
even  though  the  author  was  chevalier  de  la  Ugum  J!hofnneurj  and 
sergeant  in  the  national  guard  b,  cheval.  But  it  is  amusing^  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say  instructive,  to  peruse  what  an  ex-prime 
minister  of  the  Bourbons  has  had  the  courage  to  write  about  his- 
torjr,  politics  and  monds,  and  to  judge  from  his  writings  of  his 
party  and  of  their  proiq>ective  power  of  mischief. 

*'  The  tide  of  this  work,"  says  the  Prince,  '^  shows  its  object  It  is 
not  history  that  I  mean  to  write ;  my  olject  is  merely  to  present  some 
observations,  under  the  form  of  historical  and  politioal  studies,  on  the 
mass  of  great  events  which  have  agitated  our  globe  during  a  half 
century,  to  ascend  even  to  the  source  of  these  events,  and  to  trace  their 
course,  their  progress  and  their  effects.  Perhaps  the  task  is  above 
my  strength,  I  admit ;  but  at  least  I  have  endeavoured  to  fiilfil  it  with 
frankness  and  sincerity." — ^P.  7. 

We  agree  with  the  noble  writer  in  believing  the  task  undoubt- 
edly above  his  strength,  and  we  only  shouldUke  to  know— if  his 
admission  be  not  a  vain  parade  of  modesty — why  he  undertook 
to  do  what  he  felt  himself  unfit  to  perform  ?  Granting,  firom 
pure  civility,  that  he  is  as  frank  and  as  sincere  as  he  boasts,  did 
It  never  occur  to  him,  that,  although  firankness  and  sincerity  are 
two  great  qualities  in  a  writer  of  history,  they  are  not  the  only 
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qualities  required  to  render  justice  to  such  a  subject  as  he  has 
ventured  to  take  in  hand  1  We  have  no  doubt  ne  felt  it ;  but 
we  are  also  certain  that  he  was  far  fix>m  conceiving  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  contend  with  in  order  to  master  such  a  subject. 
He  took  to  writing  with  the  same  rashness  as  he  took  to  governing 
France,  and  he  performed  his  task  with  the  same  success,  althou^ 
the  consequences  of  his  rashness  are  happily  very  different. 

Accordmg  to  Prince  Polignac,  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  times 
are  owing  to  the  phihsophical  sectj  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Reformation.  Luther  and  the  other  Beformers,  by 
appealing  to  reason,  were  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  mischief. 
Calvin,  Luther^s  follower,  was  still  more  dangerous  than  Luther 
himself,  and  Henry  VULL  was  induced  by  his  profligacy  to  join 
the  standard  which  the  two  former  had  raised  m>m  pride.  The 
thirty  years'  war  in  Germany  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  (that  of 
Miinster)  which  at  last  sanctioned  such  £Ed;al  doctrines  as  tolerar 
tion  and  freedom  of  conscience — ^the  ruin  of  faith  in  religion. 
True,  the  efiect  of  those  abominable  doctrines  was  to  put  an  end 
to  religious  strife,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  efforts  which  the 
various  Protestant  sects  made  to  reconcile  their  tenets  with  one 
another,  so  £ar  at  least  as  was  requisite  for  the  members  of  the 
several  persuasions  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  vrith  each  other, — 
an  eminently  Christian  effect,  one  would  think,  and  not  undeserv- 
ing of  Christian  praise ;  butM.de  Polignac  sees  in  it  only  the  con- 
sequence of  religious  indiffisrenoe,  procraoed  by  doubt.  From  the 
Rdbrmation  and  from  indifference,  then,  he  says,  evidently  came 
philosophism ;  how  this  was  brought  about,  and  how  it  euidentfy 
came  mm  the  Befbrmation  and  indifference,  the  author  does  not 

f  lease  to  state.  Philosophism,  there  is  no  doubt,  (as  M.  de 
^olignac  affirms,  although  he  does  not  state  why,  so  undoubtedly)^ 
made  use  of  fi'ee-masonry  to  arrive  at  its  end,  which  was  the  sub- 
version of  all  reli^on  and  of  all  government ;  free-masonry  itsdf 
being  united  to  illuminism.  There  were,  however,  obstacles  to 
the  triumph  of  these  pantheists  or  atheists,  (Polignac  considers 
the  philosophers  both  the  one  and  the  other),  and  they  might 
possmly  have  frdled  in  their  nefarious  plans,  had  they  not  got 
nold  of  the  rising  generation — a  somewhat  difficult  object  to 
obtain,  as  several  religious  corporations  watched  the  education 
of  youth.  Among  these  corporations,  there  was  one  which  was 
most  intensely  hated,  because  it  had  done  an  immense  deal  of 
good,  that  was  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  ruin  of  which  these 
wicked  philosophers  set  about  to  accomplish.  Pascal,  the  Janse- 
nists,  the  French  Parliaments,  and  Europe,  '^  Protestante  ou 
philosophe,"  applauded  the  ethrts  of  unbelievers.  Pombal, 
Choiseul,  Aranda,  Tanucci,  all  philosophers,  unbelievers,  pan- 
theists, atheists,  or  Protestants,  joined  together  against  the  Society 
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of  Jesus  and  its  innocent  members.  The  Society  was  suppressed. 
How  it  was  that^  after  being  driven  fix>m  Catholic  countries, 
the  Jesuits  found  a  reiuge  and  protection  in  the  states  of  two 
sovereigns — ^Frederic  11.  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  11.  of  Bussia 
— who  nave  never  been  in  odour  of  sanctity,  who  were  heretics, 
and  whom  M.  de  Polignac  himself  reckons  among  the  ^  adeptes 
protestants"  (p.  50.)  m  philosophism,  the  noble  author  does  not 
condescend  to  expkin,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  his  whim* 
sical  and  absurd  narrative. 

The  fall  of  the  Jesuits,^  he  uroeeeds,  left  the  ][>hUo8ophers  mas- 
ters of  France,  who  then  could  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
their  detestable  principles.  France  in  spite  of  the  voice  of  her 
clergy,  departed  from  God  and  ceased  to  love  her  kings ;  whilst 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  pioclaimed  by  the  philosophers, 
contained  me  seeds  of  revolution.  True  it  is,  as  Prince  Pougnac 
admits  with  great  simplicity  that  at  the  death  of  the  profligate, 
aelfiah,  and  ck^tic  Louis  JSIV • —  ^ 

«  An  the  springs  of  government  were  out  of  order,  the  authority  of 
the  throne  shaken,  the  treasmy  in  a  state  of  baidcraptcj,  the  afiection 
of  the  subjects  for  the  sovereign  almost  utterly  destroyed,  the  people 
overloaded  with  taxes  ;*  society  was  going  to  pieces.'' — ^P.  67. 

And  yet  two  pagies  afller  he  has  the  boldness  to  say, — 

^  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  foil  of  the  monarchy 
under  Louis  XYL  to  secondary  causes,,  sueh  as  the  recall  of  &c- 
tioas  parliaments,  the  unfitness  of  many  ministers,  a  deficit  of  about 
fifty  fnilHoDs"  (of  livres,  about  two  millions  sterling),  '^  the  existence 
of  some  abuses,  of  which  the  king  himself  had  in  vain  urged  the 

abolition At  this  time  anti-sodal  theories  had  upset  men's 

minds ;  hateful  passions  excited  the  hearts  against  all  duties ;  the 
earth  trembled;  impiety  had  jdaced  on  it  her  bimiing  hand,  andadced 
for  victims.''^F.  6^. 

Li  spite  of  these  very  grand  tropes,  we  prefer  the  sober  state- 
ment of  two  pages  before,  and  think  that  the  plain  facts  therein 
set  forth  account  amply  for  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  the  successor  of  Louis  XY .  It  is  from  the  mis^vem- 
ment  there  fully  admitted  that  antirsocial  theories,  the  Tiateful 
passions,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  mischiefs, 
are  to  be  derived.  Even  M.  de  Polignac,  had  he  not  been 
blinded  by  his  fanaticism  and  by  his  mtolerance,  would  have 


*  The  noble  anthor  onsht  not  to  hare  8aid  that  the  people,  that  is  the  nation  at 
large,  was  oTerloaded  withtaxea,  but  that  a  portion  of  the  people,  bv  fer  the  most 
mnnefoiiB,  insultingly  called  the  third  ettaU,  was  oppreawd  by  taxea  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  pennies  belonging  to  the  two  other  estatee-^the  elergy  and  the  nobility. 
Among  them  the  Polignacs,  even  to  the  ere  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  lavge  diare  of 
the  plunder,  as  we  ahidl  see. 
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seen  that  the  state  of  the  monarchy  at  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  was  owing  to  the  infamous  extravagance  of  Lonis  XIV., 
to  his  uncontrollable  and  overbearing  despotism,  to  his  insatiable 
ambition,  to  his  unprincipled  wars,  to  his  religious  persecution, 
to  his  scandalous  aaulteries,  as  much  as  to  the  profligacy,  the 
wars,  and  the  despicable  misgovemment  of  his  successor.  All 
these  seeds  of  social  dissolution  were  sown  at  the  time  that  the 
Jesuits  triumphed  over  Jansenism  and  over  the  opponents  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus^  when  the  Bastile  and  Vincennes  were  overflow- 
ins  with  tenants,  when  the  Protestants  were  hunted  down  like 
wfld  beasts,  and  when  cardinals  were  prime  ministers. 

M.  Polignac  saw  nothing  of  all  this ;  nor  did  he  see  that  there 
are  countries  with  plenty  of  Protestants,  of  philosophers,  of  free- 
masons, and  of  partizans  of  the  sovereignty  9f  the  people,  who 
nevertheless  have  not  only  not  been  overcome  by  a  revolution 
like  that  of  France,  but  have  successfully  w^ed  war  against  it 
in  the  name  of  religion,  of  philosophy  and  of  hberty.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if,  labourmg  under  such  ignorance, 
M.  de  Polignac,  when  minister,  set  about  reorganizing  society 
in  his  own  way.  He  took  to  reinstating  the  Jesuits  and  other 
religious  corporations ;  in  time  he  would  have  hanged  free-masons. 
He  persecuted  philosophers  and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  he 
undertook  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a  legi- 
timate consequence  of  his  own  principles,  he  would,  if  he  coma, 
have  exterminated  Protestants,  and  Drought  the  world  back  to 
the  golden  age  which  preceded  that  of  Luther.  Were  he  now 
to  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  he  would  act  exactly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  prove  himself,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  very  same  minister  that,  to  the  cost  of  the  Bourbons  and  his 
own,  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  1830. 

From  such  a  man  we  cannot  expect  a  fair  account  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  but  we  confess  that  on  recollecting  what  one 
of  the  Polignacs  owed  to  Napoleon,  we  were  led  to  expect  fixwn 
his  brother,  if  not  praises,  at  least  not  abuses  of  his  benefactor.* 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  grounds  of  our  opinion, 
and  in  order  also  that  some  of  the  allusions  which  we  have  made 
and  are  likely  to  make  to  the  life  of  our  author,  may  be  more 
readily  understood,  we  shall,  before  proceeding  farther,  submit  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Prince  Polignac. 

Jules  Polignac  was  the  second  son  of  Armand,  first  Duke  of 


-  *  Prince  Polignao  dares  eren  chax*ge  Napoleon  with  having  ordered  the  mas- 
aacres  at  Toulon,  after  its  occupation  by  the  Republicans,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  in- 
serting a  letter,  well  known  to  be  forged,  to  prove  him  ^Ity  of  a  crime  that  he 
never  was  even  suspected  by  fair  men  of  having  committed.  Such  disregard  of 
truth,  such  base  calumnies,  are  but  little  in  conformity  with  the  boasted  fainiees' 
and  sincerity  of  our  author. 
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Polignac,  and  of  Mademoiselle  Pollastron,  his  Duchess,  too  well 
known  for  the  unfortonate  attachment  of  Marie  Antoinette  for  her. 
The  Polignacs  are  generally  considered  the  representatives  of  an 
old  faunjly  of  that  name,  greatly  reduced  in  cm^umstances,*  and 
it  was  only  the  friendship  of  the  queen  that  procured  for  them  the 
means  of  living  at  court.  As  yet  only  Colonel — ^Armand  de  Po- 
lignac was  appointed  first  equerry  to  the  king,  and  from  only  a 
ooant  he  was  created  a  duke,  and  afterwards  surmtendant  (query, 
comptroller  £;eneral?)  of  the  post  office.  Lodged  at  Versailles 
with  her  fSumly,  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  apartments,  Madame 
de  Polignac  was  selected  as  governess  of  the  royal  children 
{GauoemaiUe  dea  Enfans  de  France)^  and  distinguished  by  the 
warmest  and  most  undisguised  friendship  of  her  royal  mistress. 
Allowing  that  envy  may  have  been  busy  in  slandering  tlie 
favourite  and  her  family,  in  supposing  them  advising  unpopular 
measures,  and  in  accusing  them  of  anti-national  penchants^  we 
can  scarcely  admit  that  the  popular  indignation  was  altogether 
nnreasonable,  when  it  broke  out  against  a  family  to  which,  in 
addition  to  grants  in  crown-lands  to  an  enormous  extent,t  rever- 
sionary pensions,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  from  £28,000  to 
£30,000  sterling  were  granted.  "  A  thousand  crowns,"  ex- 
claimed Mirabeau,  ^^  are  granted  to  the  femily  of  a  hero  for  hav- 
ing saved  the  state,  and  a  million  of  livres  to  the  Polignacs  for 
having  ruined  it."  Yielding  to  tliis  popidar  and  universal  in- 
cKgnation,  the  whole  family  of  Polignac  emigrated,  and  the  first 
favourites  were  also  the  first  to  set  the  example  which  the  French 
nobility  followed  so  eagerly,  of  leaving  their  sovereigns  in  diffi- 
culties, which  these  gallant  fugitives  had  so  materially  assisted  in 
creating. 

Jules  Polignac  and  his  eldest  brother,  some  years  afterwards 
(in  1808)  were  arrested  in  France  and  tried  for  high  treason,  as 
accomplices  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal.  It  has  been  said  that 
the   conspirators  intended  to  assassinate  Napoleon,   then  first 


*  Montgaillard  denies  it  He  says  that  the  modem  Polignacs  are  not  descend- 
ants from  the  OlustrioDS  family  ot  that  name  which,  he  states,  became  extinct 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  true  patrimonial  name  of  the  present  Po- 
lignacs IB  ChaUnfon ;  they  were  poor  private  gentlemen  of  no  family  ;  the  only  dis- 
tingniabed  man  among  them  being  Cardinal  Polignac,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  From  St  Simon's  Memoirs  it  would  appear  that  Af  ontgaillard's 
gmealogy  is  not  correct,  and  that,  though  poor,  Cardinal  Polignac  descended  from 
tha  old  &mily  of  that  name. 

f  In  the  month  of  April  1 816,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  make  oTer  to  his  family 
a  pwipefty  called  Fenestrange,  which  the  crown  had  mortgaged  to  the  first  Duke 
Annand  Poligoac  for  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres  (about  ^50,000).  It  was 
then  proved  that  the  Polignacs  had  never  lent  the  money,  but  that  Louis  XVI.  had 
secr6Uy'  gi^m  U  them  to  lend  to  the  crown  ;  and  neither  the  legislature  of  1 81 6  nor 
that  of  181 7  would  legalize  so  gross  a  jb6  as  this  of  these  disinterested  royalists. 
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c(Hisal ;  this  intention  not  having  been  proved^  the  persons  ac-. 
cused  have  a  fiill  right  to  be  acquitted  of  it.  The  brothers  were 
tried,  and  whilst  the  eldest  urged  the  acquittal  of  the  youncest, 
on  the  score  of  his  age  (he  was,  however,  23  years  old),  Jules 
begged  of  his  judges  to  hang  him  instead  of  his  brother  who  had 
a  iamily.  This  niaUerie  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  be 
received  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves,  even  on  the  stage, 
was  related  with  great  solemnity  to  the  French  peers  by  the 
counsel  of  Jules  Polignac,  as  a  proof  of  his  magnanimity  I  His 
brother  was  condemned  to  death,  but  impriscMiea  instead  of  being 
executed:  Jules  himself  was  sentenced  to  twoyears'  imprisonment; 
yet  by  one  of  those  iniquitous  acts  of  despotism,  for  which  Na- 
poleon will  ever  be  execrated^  his  imprisonment  was  prolonged 
to  1814,  when,^  tbttiks  to  the  political  events,  he  was  restored  to 
liberty.* 

The  Count  d' Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X,),  brother  of  Louis 
XVni.,  had,  from  his  earliest  days,  contracted  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  M.  Jules  de  Polignac ;  the  latter  professed  for  that 
prince  a  most  unbounded  affection.  Different  from  his  brother 
m  many  respects,  the  Const  d' Artois  put  himself,  during  that 
brother^s  reign,  at  the  bead  of  an  opposition,  composed  of  all  the* 
bigots  who  re-entered  France  in  1814,  after  having  emigrated 
from  20  to  25  years  before,  and  who  expected  to  find  the  country 
just  as  they  had  left  it  when  they  ran  away.  To  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  it  was  only  necessary,  in  their  opinion, 
to  reinstate  what  had  produced  that  event.  An  aristocracy  with- 
out talents,  virtues,  or  riches  ;  a  clergy  without  morals,  toleration, 
or  Christian  charity ;  a  profligate  court  and  an  unrestrained  king, 
— ^the  one  to  devour  what  the  other  plundered  fix)m  the  people, — 
were  required,  according  to  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  friends, 
to  make  France  happy  and  contented.  This  party,  having  tbe 
heir-a)resumptive  at  tneir  head,  caused  great  uneasiness  and 
troubles  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVill.t  One  of  the  most 
influential  among  these  frondeurs  was  Jules  de  Polignac.  To  get 
rid  of  him  the  king  offered  him  the  legation  of  Munich,  which  he 
refrised,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  of  Ambassador 


*  So  said  M.  Bfartignac  in  hk  defence  : — ^  Les  ^v^nememi  de  1S44,  lui  rendiient 
]» liberty. 

t  The  Count  d'Artok  was  at  tbe  head  ef  tbe  eabftl  against  RieheUen  in  1821. 
Richelieu  knew  the  power  of  the  pmnee  and  his  party,  and  he  would  not  accept 
office  till  after  haTing  received,  from  the  Count  d' Artois,  his  assurance,  on  the  ^cttrd 
ijf  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  support  the  administration.  €hi  discovering  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  prince,  Kchelieu  had  an  interview  with  him,  when  he 
addressed  him  as  follows  : — *^  I  did  not  know  that  the  prinu  mn  not  bound  6«  the 
word  of  the  getOUman ."  Lacretelle,  who  relates  this  anecdote  ( Histoire  de  la  Fxanoe 
depuis  hi  Restauration,  chap.  38)  adds : — **  I  have  the  most  undoubted  eertainty  of 
the  truth  of  this  fact" 
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aft  Borne,  where  the  Pope,  for  his  temporal  and  spiritual  merits, 
nused  him  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church — 
an  order  which  may  be  safely  said  to  number  amongst  its  mem- 
bers a  larger  proportion  of  fools,  knaves,  and  beggars  than  any 
other  order  in  Cnristendom. 

Not  long  after,  Prince  Polignac  was  called  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  butne  himself,  as  well  as  some  of  his  colleagues,  all  of 
them  among  the  most  intimate  firiends  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
pfQt  difficulties  in  the  way  to  their  promotion.  They  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  because  it  proclaimed 
an  unlimited  toleration  of  all  religions  I  They  considered  them- 
selves entitied  to  make  certain  reservations  to  their  oath,  as  they 
deemed  it  evident  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  were 
to  harmonize  witii  the  dominant  religion,  and  tiiat  it  was  against 
their  consciences  as  Catholics  that  they  were  asked  to  swear 
fidelity  to  a  constitution  which  was  an  outrage  to  their  creed. 
Louis  XV  111.  was  forced  to  Wy  in  the  sneecm  from  the  throne, 
that  the  charter  assured  to  the  Catiiolic  religion  tiie  pre-eminence 
which  was  its  due  ^  and  after  they  had  brought  then*  Sovereign 
to  say  this  to  please  them,  these  loyal  noblemen  took  their  oaus 
and  their  seats.  A  few  veais  afi;erwards.  Prince  Polignac  was 
sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  continued  till  he  was,  in 
an  evil  moment  for  his  countrv,  his  king  and  himself,  appointed 
Prime  Minister  of  France.    Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereaner. 

Now  tiiat  we  know  the  writer,  we  may  pass  over  his  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  period  to  1814,  and  he  certain  that  we  cannot 
lose  much  that  is  impartial  and  worth  knowing.  With  respect 
to  the  subsequent  times,  our  author  begins  by  oojecting,  and  we 
must  say  with  great  justice,  to  the  territonal  arrangements  of 
1814.  rTever  was  tiiere  a  more  reckless  disregard  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  nations  of  Europe — ^never  a  more  barefaced 
abuse  of  brutal  strength,  than  that  which  was  displayed  in  the 
treaties  which  those  wno  had  the  power  concluded.  Look  at 
Belgium,  at  Poland,  at  Saxony,  at  Italy,  at  Norway  I  Were 
the  wishes,  tiie  feelings,  the  wants,  of  the  unhappy  millions  of 
human  beings  who  were  shared  among  the  plunderers,  ever 
taken  for  a  moment  into  consideration?  What  other  power 
except  that  of  the  bavonet  forced  them  into  submission  t  What 
other  regard  was  had  in  the  partition  and  the  arrangements  but 
to  the  ambition,  the  greediness,  the  selfishness  of  the  strongest  ? 
So  far  we  agree  with  Prince  Polignac ;  but  we  go  farther,  and 
ask — ^What  right  had  we  to  force  me  Bourbons  on  France,  and 
to  set  loose  the  most  ferocious  chief  of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
that  fiunily  on  Spain  t  Would  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Italians,  left  to  tnemselves,  have  ever  recalled  the  Pope  to  his 
temporal  dominions?    Part  of  this  colossal  building,  founded  on 
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sand  and  raised  up  with  uncemented  stanes,  has  been  already 
dashed  to  the  ground — ^the  rest  is  tottering.  Look  at  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  French  throne, — at  Don  Canos,  his  prisoner, — 
at  Dom  Miguel,  an  exile  at  Borne, — At  Belgium,  separated  from 
Holland, — at  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  French,  insulted 
by  Catholic  bishops,  their  subjects — ^look  at  the  massacres  of  the 
Poles — at  the  prostration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^at  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia — ^at  the  oppression  of  Italy,  which  requires 
Austria  as  a  constable,  and  England  as  an  infonner,  to  keep  it 
down — look  at  all  this,  and  then  refrain,  if  you  can,  from  speak- 
ing with  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  sovereigns  and  ministers 
who  signed  the  treaties  by  which  Europe  was  to  be  pacified  and 
made  happy. 

Prince  Polignac  objects  likewise  to  the  influence  which,  he 
says,  the  allies — chiefly  the  Emperor  of  Russia — had  over  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  was  persuaded  by  them  to  grant  the  charter  from 
which,  according  to  the  noble   author,  all  the  misfbrtunea  of 
France  were  denved.  He  has  no  praise  for  the  allies  but  for  their 
interference  in  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain.    Whatever  was 
done  in  France  by  their  advice  he  considers  wrong ;  what  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu — ^tho  friend  of  Alexander— did  when  prime 
minister  the  first  time  (1815-1817,)  extremely  objectionable; 
the  conduct  of  YilUle  during  his  six  T^u^'  administration  (1822- 
1828,)  scarcely  that  of  a  royalist.    "  What  the  royalists  wanted," 
says  Polignac,  ^^  was  to  give  an  independent  property  to  the 
clergy — ^to  restore  to  the  clergy  the  registers  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages — ^to  give  to  the  clergy  and  reUffiouB  congregations 
the  direction  of  puUic  instruction." — ^P.  172.    But  what  could 
one  hope,  when  M.  Decazes,  on  becoming  prime  minister — he, 
the  favourite  of  the  king — ^had  the  courage  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  1  (P.  178)     How  could  the  throne  be  saved 
when  Yill^le  not  only  did  not  take  any  of  the  above  steps  in 
favour  of  the  clergy,  but  actually  allowed  his  administration  to 
expire  without  breaking  those  territorial   individualities  called 
dSpartmentSy  and  re-establishing  the  old  names  of  the  French 
Provinces  t    When  he  did  nothmg — actually  nothing,  can  it  be 
believed  ?  —  for  wresting  her  sceptre  from  a  wicked  daughter  of 
the  Revolution  called  Public  Opinum,  which  continued  to  rule  the 
Chambers,  and  sowed  leisure^  the  seeds  of  discord  T  ^P.  191). 
We  find  recorded  in  the  work,  now  imder  consideration,  a  fact, 
which  we  had  hitherto  considered  an  idle  rumour,  and  which  de- 
serves the  special  attention  of  our  readers.    The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  nad  misunderstood  the  French  Revolution,  according 
to  Prince  Polignac,  saw,  at  a  later  period,  his  mistake  (that  of 
having  pressed  on  Louis  XYIH.  the  granting  of  a  constitution 
to  France).    He  gave  himself  up  to  acts  of  devotion ;  towards 
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the  end  of  his  life  he  was  tormented  by  remorses  and  by  fear  of 
divine  punishment : — 

"•  He  humbled  himself  before  Grod,  and  asked  the  assistance  of 
heaTeoly  light ;  the  Almighty  granted  it  to  him,  and  on  his  death-bed 
he  became  converted  to  the  Homan  Catholic  religion.  His  august 
wi^s,  a  few  months  afterwards,  overcome  by  grief,  Allowed  this  pious 
example.  Documents  now  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  (in 
France,)  leave  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  these  two  facts, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  Emperor." — ^P.  197. 

It  most  have  required  all  the  consolations  of  his  new  religion  to 
lull  the  remorses  of  a  son  who  stepped  on  the  throne,  treading 
over  the  corpse  of  his  father,  to  whose  dethronement  he  had  at 
least  consented; — of  a  son  who  continued  to  number  among 
his  ministers  and  friends  the  murderers  of  his  father. 

In  addition  to  the  political  questions  which  a^tated  France 
durii^  the  administration  of  M,  de  Yill^le,  religious  discussions 
addeci  to  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit.     A  cry  of  improbation 
was  raised  against  the  Pires  de  la  Foiy  ^^  a  recent  denomination 
adopted  some  time  before  by  the  Jesuits  ;'^*  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  endeavoured  to  submit  the  press  to  restrictions,  but  their 
project  of  law  had  to  be  withdrawn — and  even  the  academy — 
what  a  shame ! — joined  the  opposition.     At  last  Yillele  fell.     M. 
de  Martignac  succeeded  him.  "  His  ministry,"  says  M.  de  Polig- 
nac,  "  was  a  ministry  of  concessions  of  the  prerogative  to  the 
popular  party."     The  successor  of  Martignac  was  our  author. 
In  M.  de  Polignac's  opinion,  monarchy  had  been  reduced  to 
the  last  extremxtyy  by  the  various  administrations  which  had 
preceded  his  own.     He  says,  in  his  figurative  way,  that  when 
ne  took  the  helm,  the  ship  was  not  sea-worthy,  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  furiously:    is  it  surprising    that  it  has    been   dashed 
against  the  roclts  ?     "  It  was  not  1,"  says  he,  "  that  had  de- 
prived it  of  its  riggings," — (p.  219.^    If  M.  de  PoHgnac  really 
saw  the  State  in  this  condition,  why  did  he  undertake  to  govern 
it?     If  Villfele  and  Martignac  were  leading  it  to  ruin,  ymj  did 
he  lend  them  the  dead-weight  of  his  name  and  influence,  by  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James's  dur- 
ing their  Administrations?     Why  did   he  not  act  as  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  then  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  acted,  on 
Prince  Polignac  himself  being  appointed  prime  minister — resign 
his  situation  I 

*  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  precious  piece  of  Jesuitisin  of  the 
Prince  himself.  The  Pire$  de  la  Foi  took  this  name,  as  we  have  already  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  (North  British  Review,  vol.  ii.,  p.  594,)  to  pass  themselves 
oiT  as  fio<  Jesuits,  and  to  enter  France  under  a  false  name,  and  under  false  pre* 
teoces.  P<rfiguac  states  that  the  Jesuits  took  this  o/tof  (and  maoy  more  too,)  which 
is  not  considered  very  respectable,  but  he  does  not  say  why  they  did  so^—P.  198. 
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M.  de  Polignac  then  became  hiinister,  and  was  installed  on 
the  8th  of  August  1829 ;  on  the  8th  of  August  1830  Louis 
Philippe  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  French!  Pretty  quick 
work.  But,  says  M.  de  Polignac,  this  was  owing  to  the  unfair 
conduct  of  the  opposition ;  the  men  who  undertook  the  govern- 
ment were  all  unknown  as  ministers — ^they  had  a  right  to  be 
judged  firom  their  acts ;  the  President  of  the  Council  (diat  is  M. 
de  Polignac  himself,)  was  pointed  out  as  an  enemy  to  the  char- 
ter;  "an  enemy !  no ;  a  disapprover I  yes." — (p.  244.)  But 
then  his  acts !  judge  of  him  by  them !  It  is  exactly  thus  that  all 
suspicious  characters  declaim  against  the  unfairness  of  the  police. 
Any  one  unknown  may  pass  immolested  along  a  thorough&re 
crowded  with  people,  and  even  stop  to  look  at  a  jeweller^s  or 
goldsmith's  window;  but  the  moment  a  poor  innocent  being, 
who  has  nothing  against  him  but  his  character,  happens  to  walk 
after  an  elderly  lady  leaving  a  bank,  or  to  cast  a  look  at  a 
money  changers  shop,  the  police  is  upon  him,  without  waiting 
for  a  pocket  picked  or  for  a  pane  of  glass  broken.  What  an  in- 
justice !  Then  M.  de  Polignac  very  cleverly,  as  he  thinks, 
mixes  up  together  the  two  sets  of  colleagues  he  had — ^those  who 
were  with  bun  before  he  was  president  of  the  council  or  prime 
minister,  and  those  who  were  nis  colleagues  afterwards.  If  un- 
known as  ministers,  (which  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  second 
set  of  them,)  they  were  all  very  well  known  as  public  men,  and 
as  such,  the  nation  had  ground  enough  for  condemning  them 
without  farther  trial.  Can  we  doubt  the  line  which  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  will  take  when  he  becomes  Premier? 

We  shall  not  inflict  on  otu:  readers  the  biography  of  all  M.  de 
Poli^ac's  collea^es ;  but  to  show  the  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, the  life  m  some  of  them  is  far  ftova  unimportant.  His 
first  administration  consisted  of  himself,  and  Messrs.  Labour- 
donnaye,  Bourmont,  Chabrol,  Courvoisier,  Montbel  and  Rigny. 
The  last  of  them,  appointed  in  his  absence,  refused,*  and  was 
succeeded  by  De  Haussez,  who  is  not  imknown  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  whom  little  more  can  be  said.  M.  de  Montbel  was  a 
follower  of  Yillile,  and  one  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  mis- 
sionaries— that  is  to  say  the  Jesuits, — ^but  a  moderate  man,  far 
from,  approving  of  the  violent  measures  which  were  adopted  in 
July  1830,  to  which  he  agreed  more  from  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
weakness  for  the  king  than  from  conviction.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  MJVI.  de  Chabrol  and   Courvoisier  resigned  their 


*  It  is  but  jostioe  to  Prince  Polignmc  to  state,  that  M.  de  Rigny  sent  him  a 
letter  before  leaving  Paris,  of  which  m.  de  Genoude,  the  editor  of  the  0€uuUe  de 
France,  was  the  bearer,  expressing  his  willingness  to  join  an  Administration 
formed  by  the  Prince. 
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places,  thinking  that  if  the  elections  were  unfavonrable,  the  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  retire,  he  would  have  resigned  if  he  had 
dared.  Chabroi  and  Courvoisier  themselves,  proved,  by  retiring, 
that  they  were  honest  Royalists,  not  prepansd  to  forswear  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  a  stupid  minister  of  a  still  more  stupid 
monarch.  The  real  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Admim'stration 
were  represented  by  Polignac,  Bourmont,  and  Labourdonnaye. 

Bourmont  was  an  old  emigrant,  who,  in  Scotland,  had  become 
a  fiivourite  of  the  Count  d' Artois,  then  an  exile,  and  who  had 
carried  on  the  war  of  a  banditti  against  the  French  Bepublicans, 
with  whom  afterwards  he  made  his  peace.  He  then  became  a 
worshipper  of  Napoleon ;  but,  suspected  of  insincerity,  he  was 
anrestea :  afi«r  two  years'  imprisonment,  he  escaped  to  Por- 
tugal. Later  still,  he  became  one  of  Napoleon's  generals^ut,  in 
1814,  was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  Louis  XV  ill.  He 
was  with  Ney  when  that  unfortunate  Marshal  determined  on 

C*  ning  Napoleon.  Bourmont  commanded  a  corps  at  the  com- 
ts  ^^ch  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  but  he  deserted  to 
the  eneniy  the  day  before  this  decisive  defeat  of  Napoleon.  It 
was  chieny  owing  to  his  evidence,  which  the  accused  firmly  de- 
clared false,  that  Marshal  Ney  was  condemned  to  death.  Bour- 
mont had  afterwards  a  command  in  the  army  which  invaded 
Spain  in  1823,  and  was  lastly  chosen  for  his  minister^t-war  by 
Polimac.  Labourdonnaye  had  ever  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Bouroons,  been  the  constant  leader  of  that  fraction  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  for  which  Fouch6  had  invented  the  name  of 
ftkraa.  He  had  served  in  the  Royalist  armies  against  the  Be- 
public,  had  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  served 
nim  too;  but,  since  1815,  he  had  opposed,  with  unparalleled 
pertinacity  and  virulence,  all  the  administrations  alike  as  too 
liberal,  and  attacked  all  the  liberals  as  revolutionists  and  moved 
by  the  worst  motives.  The  violence  of  Labourdonnaye,  added 
to  his  limited  talents  for  administration,  according  to  M.  Poli^ 
nac,  rendered  him  a  veiy  troublesome  and  not  very  useftd  c^- 
leagne.  On  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  a  president 
of  the  council,  being  carried  in  the  affirmative  in  the  cabinet, 
Labourdonnaye,  who  had  always  objected  to  such  an  office,*  re- 


*  It  18  add  tliftt  Labonrdonnaye  had  a  vei^  poor  opinion  of  11.  de  Polignac's  fit- 
nctt  for  office  ;  and  that  it  was  not  to  Uie  office  of  president  of  the  oouncili  hat  to 
the  person  for  whom  he  saw  the  place  waa  intended,  that  he  objected.  Alluding 
to  the  desperate  measures  which  ne  perceived  M.  de  Polignac  was  determined  to 
aUempt  to  carry,  and  to  tiie  great  inflaenoe  that  the  place  of  president  would  giye 
him  above  his  colleagues,  he  is  reported  to  have  said — **  When  1  stake  my  head  on 
the  game,  I  want  tu  hold  the  cards  myself." 
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signed.  It  is  not  worth  entering  into  details  respecting  all  the 
persons  who  succeeded  him,  Coorvoisier,  and  Cnabrol.  These 
were  Guemon-Bainville,  Chantelauze-,  Baron  Capelle,*  and  Pey- 
ronnet.    The  latter,  however,  deserves  to  be  well  known. 

On  his  father  fiilling  a  victim  to  the  Revolution,  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet  emigrated ;  but  he  soon  reentered  France,  and  became 
a  barrister — ^more  famous,  like  our  Irish  Attomey-Gi^neral,  for  his 
pugnacious  propensities,  than  for  his  law  or  eloquence.  M°>®. 
du  Cayla  t  having  lost  a  suit  in  the  first  instance,  out  won  it  on 
appeal,  o^dng  not  to  the  professional  assistance,  but  to  some 
other  power  of  M.  Peyronnet,  was  instrumental  in  making  a 
minister  of  him  on  the  second  fall  of  Richelieu  in  1821.  Jle 
continued  minister  with  Vill&le  till,1828«  He  distinguished  himr 
self  particularly  on  three  occasions — 1st,  As  representative  of 
the  J  esuits,  then  veiy  powerful,  he  pressed  on  the  Legislature 
(in  April  1825)  the  adoption  of  the  law  on  sacrilege,  by  which 
^^  whoever  was  convictea  of  profanation  of  the  Host  was  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  ofi^,  and  tnen  suffer  death ;"  for,  as  the  sup- 
porters of  this  barbarous  law  said,  a  person  guilty  of  such  an  act 
was  guilty  of  deicide !  I  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an  aihe^ 
istical  word  ever  being  used  before,  we  believe.  It  was  on  that 
occasion  that  one  of  the  most  violent  and  most  intolerant  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Jesuits — ^M.  de  Bonald — said,  that  ^^  to  put  to 
death  a  man  guilty  of  this  crime,  was  sending  him  before  his 
natural  judge," — a  sanguinary  maxim,  as  was  observed  by  the 
now  Duke  Jrasquier,  equivalent  to  the  order  of  the  inqnisit<»r  to 
the  soldiers  who  were  murdering  the  poor  Albigenses,  but  who 
were  not  certain  of  putting  to  deatn  those  only  who^  even 
according  to  the  inquisitor^s  maxims,  deserved  it :  ^^  Kill  away  I 
kill  I  God  will  select  those  who  belong  to  him."  Then,  2d,  M.  de 
Peyronnet  came  forward  as  the  champion  ofalaw — the  particular 
fevourite  of  the  same  Bonald — for  the  re-introduction  of  primo- 
geniture— of  all  other  civil  laws  the  one  unquestionably  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  French,  who,  moreover,  on   that  particular 


*  This  gentleman  is  not  a  6aro«,  but  his  family  name  was  Baron.  Montgalllard, 
Hi$t,  <U  Prance^  for  1829,  August  8th.  He  neyer  signed  **  baron,  **  sa  others  do  in 
France  who  have  the  right  to  a  title,  and  never  was  styled  baron  either  in  the  pre- 
liminary acts,  or  in  the  iudgment  pronounced  against  him  by  the  Court  of  Peers. 

f  Mm*,  du  Cayla  was  the  mistress  of  Louis  X  VIII.  She  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  though  no  longer  young  (being  bom  in  1784),  she  was  still  good-look- 
ing, extremely  agreeable  and  accomplished.  She  was  a  great  supporter  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  look^  upon  her  as  a  second  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  The  Comte  d*Artois 
reconciled  his  religious  scruples  with  the  deference  which  he  professed  to  a  person 
who  took  advantage  of  her  intimacy  with  the  king  his  brother  for  advancing  the  pious 
interests  of  himself  and  party,  by  looking  not  to  the  means  but  to  the  end. 
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occasicm,  detested  it  the  more,  as  they  looked  upon  it,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  a  trinmph  of  the  Jesuits.*  The  third  time 
that  M.  Peyronnet  distinguished  himself,  during  his  first  admini»- 
tration,  was  on  introducmg  that  bill  against  the  press  which 
roused  even  the  Academy  to  petition  against  it.  Such  a  bill  would 
aever  have  passed  under  any  circumstances,  but  what  tended 
more  than  anything  to  its  being  withdrawn  was  an  article  in  its 
defence,  which  Mb  de  Pejnronnet  caused  to  be  published  in  the 
Moniteur.  Among  other  expressions  of  praise,  that  project  of 
law  was  desigoated  as  ^^  a  law  of  justice  and  of  love."  The  ludi- 
crous ethct  of  these  Words  on  such  an  occasion  was  enhanced  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  takest  from  Demaistre,  the  most 
detonauned  champion  that  the  Jesuits  ever  had,  not  inferior  even 
to  Bonald,  who  used  them  in  his  Soiriee  de  Saint  Petersbourgy 
when  praising,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  the  punishment  of  death 
and  the  dignity  of  hangmen. 

This  was  the  man  chosen  as  a  colleague  by  M.  de  Polignac,- 
and  intrusted  with  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department,  when  two 
well  known  but  honest  royalists  felt  it  impossible  to  support  the 
extreme  measures  that,  in  his  eroaae  ignorance,  the  Prince  was 
dishonestly  concocting.    Bourmont  having  sailed  to  command 
the  forces  directed  agamst  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  place  of  mini»- 
ter-at-war  was,  ad  inierimy  filled  by  Poli^ac  himself,  who  fi>und 
no  one  he  could  rely  upon  for  the  ofioice.    And  now,  when  the 
life  and  miracles  of  his  most  influential  c<^leagues  are  known, 
will  any  one  hesitate  in  admitting  that  the  French  people  had 
very  good  ground  for  refusing  to  trust  to  a  ministry  composed 
ctsaSaL  members!     Accordingly,  the  Chambers  declared,  that 
so  long  as  such  advisers  were  preferred  by  the  Crown,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  could  not  support  the  executive.    The 
people  having  elected  a  majority  of  members  in  opposition,  the 
mimstry,  pre/erring  themselves  to  the  naiionj  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1830,  cuseolved  the  Ccnnmons  before  they  had  met — ^that  is  to  say, 
annulled  the  elections,  for  the  House  not  having  met  as  yet,  it 
was  not  a  House,  and  could  not  be  dissolved — ana,  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  they  altered  the  law  of  election,  taking  their  firanchise 
from  several  thousand  voters  all  over  France,  because  they  had 
voted  as  they  liked.    Then,  on  the  strene|th  of  an  article  of  the 
charter  (the  14th,)  which  authorised  the  Sbgto  enforce  tlie  exe- 
cution of  the   law   bv  proclamation,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, crushing  the  hberty  of  the  press,  and  ordering  the  exe- 


*  **  The  sjstem  of  M.  Botmid  redacted  most  fiercely  against  the  congregation  (i.  f., 
the  Jesaito)  and  the  nobility.  No  doabt  the  ministers  as  yet  adopted  it  but  partially  ; 
but  the  king  was  for  it  all,  as  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Jesuits."— Lacretellk,  Ilrt- 
kturaiifm,  chap.  SS. 
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cation  of  a  law  which  had  been  solemnly  repealed,  and  enforcing 
the  censorship.  The  ministry  consisted,  at  the  time  that  the  or^ 
donnaneet  were  passed,  (Sunday,  July  25th,  1830,)  of  MJ^.  Po- 
lignac, Chantelauze,  Haossez,  Peyronnet,  Montbel,  Ghiemon- 
Kainville,  and  Capelle ;  Boormont  being  absent* 

We  are  not  gomg  to  enter  into  the  nistory  of  these  transac- 
tions more  than  is  reaoisite  to  judge  of  the  woi^  before  us.  It 
seems  that  all  the  ministers,  at  one  time  or  other,  doubted — some 
the  justice,  others  the  poli<r)r,  others  the  expediency,  others  again 
the  necessity,  of  publisning  the  ardonnanees  of  July — every  one  of 
them,  except  Potignac,  h^  some  doubt  of  some  sort.  He  and  the 
king  never  had  any ;  die  enormous  difficulties  which  every  man 
of  common  sense  foresaw,  were  above  their  poor  comprehensions. 
Both  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
eyes  cmened,  and  both  most  unscrupulously  deceived,  allies,  am- 
bassadors, public  creditors — ^friends  and  roes  equally — declaring 
that  no  coup  cTStat  was  intended.*  That  the  other  ministers  should 
have  yielded  is  no  doubt  surprising ;  but  that  M.  Peyronnet  should 
have  given  in,  is  what  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  what 
is  almost  incredible  even  now.  During  his  imprisonment  at 
Ham,  after  1830,  this  ex-minister  pubh'shed  a  small  collection  of 
essays,  entitled  ^^  Pens^  d'un  Prisonnier,''  with  a  motto  fi!t>m 
Matthew  xxv.,  35,  (from  the  Vulgate,  ^^  in  carcere  eram :"  but 
y.  36  in  our  version,  ^^  I  was  in  prison.")  Those  pensies  are  not, 
however,  those  of  a  prisoner,  inasmuch  as  they  were  written 
when  the  author  was  not  only  out  of  prison,  but  most  actiye  in 
sending  thither  as  many  as  he  could — some  not  to  come  out  but 
to  mount  the  scaffold,  not  unfrequently  for  political*  ofifences. 
The  title,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  motto,  is  a  delusion  and  a 
mockery.  Among  other  essays  therein  included,  is  one  which 
first  appeared  in  the  journal  of  the  Jesuits,  ^^  rUnivers,"  on  May 
29th,  1830, — ^not  quite  two  months  before  the  ordonnancea — 
headed,  ^^  Les  coups  d'Etat,"  and  ten  days  after  the  writer  had 
taken  office  and  succeeded  to  one  of  the  two  ministers,  (Chabrol 
and  Courvoisier,)  who  resigned  because  they  were  for  modiMng 
the  Government  and  yielcung  to  the  country,  rather  than  hav- 
ing recourse  to  violent  and  iUegal  measures.  Peyronnet  there 
says,  among  other  things : — 

**  It  is  not  enough  that  a  coup  d'etat  be  necessary — of  that  secret 
and  imperceptible  necessity  which  discovers  itself  sometimes  to. a  few 
persons,  by  doubtful  and  iJmost  invisible  signs.  Nothing  less  will  do 
than  a  manifest,  striking,  undeniable  necessity,  which  overcomes  all 


*  There  was,  however,  one  friend  to  whom  the  whole  eeheme  wm  nnreeemidly  oom- 
iiianioftted-.that  wu  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope. — Lacrbtbllb,  /ZMannplMm,  chnfi.  40. 
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doubts  by  the  oyerwhelming  evidence  of  its  reality.  This  necessity 
gives  a  right  to  make  the  attempt,  and  the  universal  conviction  lends 
that  c(Hisent  which  gives,  or  at  least  &cilitates,  success.  But  success 
is  the  most  indispensable  condition  of  a  conp  cTeiat  However  lawful 
the  end — ^however  well  taken  the  measures  of  execution — ^I  can  only 

see  an  error  if  success  does  not  follow In  this  sort  of 

afikirs  one  must  not  do  but  what  he  is  absolutely  bound  to  do,  and 
one  is  bound  to  attempt  only  what  he  can  do.*  If  the  attempt  is  not 
indispensable,  one  has  no  right  to  try ;  and  no  one  is  in  duty  bound 
to  attempt  what  is  not  possible.'' 

A  man  who  has  written  this,  has  he  not  sigped  his  own  con- 
demnation for  joining  the  attempt  of  Polignac  t 

As  to  Polignac  himself^  he  has  no  excuse  whatever.  Not 
only  was  there  no  necessity  for  the  ordannancesy — not  only  had  he 
omitted  doing  all  he  coula  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  measures, 
but  he  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  that  purpose.  His 
apology  on  this  head  is  the  most  pitiful  exhibition  that  ever  even 
he  m^e  of  himself.    Who  could  nave  foreseen  it  ?  is  his  excuse. 

^'  The  evil  which  threatened  France  was  certainly  deeper  than  I 
had  conceived ;  and  had  I  suddenly  seen  into  futurity,  I  should  have 
insisted,  since  I  was  forced  to  continue  one  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  that  the  King  should  have  withdrawn  into  the  Vend^,  where 
the  ordonnances  would  have  been  signed." — ^P.  294. 

It  is  difficult  to  hear  a  Frenchman  utter  such  sentiments,  and 
not  use  intemperate  words  in  exposing  his  cruel  coolness  in  re- 
gretting that  ne  did  not  kindle  a  war  to  the  knife  in  his  own 
country — ^that  he  did  not  expose  it  to  the  degradation  of  foreign 
interference  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Then  he  con 
tinues  to  say  that  he  could  not  foresee  that  the  troops  might  re- 
fuse slaughtering  their  countrymen,  that  he  would  have  blushed 
to  reckon  on  the  possibility  of  such  an  event.  This  really  shows 
more  and  more  how  true  was  the  opinion  expressed  of  him  by 
one  of  the  aid-de-camps  of  Marmont,  when  the  fighting  between 
the  people  and  the  troops  had  already  continuea  for  some  time. 
This  aid-de-camp  (his  name  was  Larue)  informed  Polignac  that 
the  affidr  became  more  and  more  serious,  the  troops  having  shown 
symptoms  of  joining  the  people.  "  Well,"  answered  Polignac 
with  great  sangfroid,  "  if  such  be  the  case,  you  must  order  the 
troops  to  be  fiml  on."  The  poor  aid-de-camp,  astounded  at  such 
ignorant  ferocity,  came  out  ot  the  room  exclauning,  ^^  Alas !  alas ! 
our  prime  minister  does  not  understand  French." 

m^  de  Polignac  struggles  hard  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 

*  Cest  une  aorte  d^kflSures  oik  Ton  ne  peat  que  ce  qjie  I'on  'doit,  et  oil  Fen  ne 
doit  mime  que  ce  que  ron  pent.  Tant  que  l^entrepnse  n'est  pas  indispensable 
on  n'a  pas  le  droit ;  tant  qu'elle  n'eat  pas  possible  il  n'y  a  pas  de  devoir. 

VOL.  III.     NO.  V.  K 
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had  done  all  that  conld  be  done  to  overcome  opposition,  by  pre- 
paring  himself  to  overcome  any  resistance,  is  minister  at  war 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  Bat  that  he  did  not  do  it,  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  jndmng. 
His  colieagne,  M.  de  Montbel,  in  a  protest  which  he  sent  nrom 
Vienna  (whither  he  had  safely  escaped)  to  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Peers,  speaks  as  follows : — 

'^  I  regret  that  the  want  of  precautions  which  the  state  of  affiurs 
required,  has  encooraged  a  struggle  which  was  to  end  so  fiaitally. 
These  precautions  depended  not  on  me ;  I  could  only  energetically  press 
them  upon  those  t^hose  duty  it  was  to  take  them,  and  I  hav^  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  this  respect.  We  were  told  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  that  all  military  measures  were  taken,  that  the  guards  and 
numerous  troops  were  ready  to  put  down  resistance.  I  do  not  know 
what  &tal  error  gave  room  to  assertions  so  widely  at  variance  with 
truth ;  they  inspired  us  with  the  confidence  that  all  attempts  to  resist 
would  be,  if  not  easily  prevented,  easily  defeated.** 

M.  de  Montbel  must  have  known  what  Prince  Polignac  had 
promised,  and  what  he  had  asserted  before  the  Revolution,  and 
as  he  (Montbel)  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  the 
government  in  resisting  the  struggle^  which  he  witnessed  from 
beginning  to  end,  he  is  the  best  witness  possible,  as  well  as  the 
best  judge,  how  far  the  assertions  of  Polignac  were  at  variance 
with  truth.  The  question  is  not  merely,  whether  M.  de  Polignac 
had  prepared  in  a  proper  manner  for  the  struggle  I  The  event 
proved  that  he  haa  not ;  yet  he  has  the  poor  excuse,  and  a  veiy 
poor  one  indeed  it  is  in  such  affairs,  that  he  could  not  foresee 
this  and  that.  The  real  question  as  between  Poh'gnac  and  his 
colleagues  is :  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  tell  us,  that  you  had 
made  certain  preparations  to  meet  certain  contingencies,  when, 
after  all,  it  turned  out  that  you  had  not  made  them  f  The  evi- 
dence of  M.  de  Montbel  is  so  overwhelming,  that  we  cannot 
even  pity  Polignac  on  the  score  of  stupidity. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  work  of  lil.  de  Polignac  are  on 
the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and  its  principles,  and  on  the 
theories  of  government  that  are  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.     With  respect  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  to  the 

Sovemment  which  sprang  from  it,  we  were  prepared  to  find  M. 
e  Polignac  orejudiced,  and  therefore  un&ir,  but  we  confess 
before  we  read  this  work  we  did  not  believe  him  so  malicious  and 
un^ateful.  By  trying  to  expose  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  France  and  of  Europe, 
by  endeavouring  to  excite  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  a  party  • 
in  France  which  the  present  government  restrains  with  difficulty 
from  propagating  in  foreign  countries  with  fire  and  sword  the 
principles  of  government  which  M.  de  Polignac  opposes  with  so 
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much  vehemeDce^  he  shows  himself  devoid  of  all  feelings,  not  only 
of  patriotism,  but  of  common  honesty.  ^^  The  goyemment  of 
Jiuy,"  he  says,  ^^  would  not  dare  to  undertake  alone  such  a  con- 
quest as  that  of  Algiers/' — (P.  347.)  It  is  not  as  yet  very  clear 
what  France  has  gained  by  that  conquest :  what  it  loses  yearly 
in  men  and  money  is  not  doubtftil.  And  how  did  M.  de  Polignac 
succeed  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  all  foreign  countries — and 
especially  of  Great  Britain — ^when  he  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Amca?  By  having  recourse  to  such  deliberate  falsehoods,  mean 
subterfuges,  and  deceitful  promises,  as  are  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  of  a  real  statesman.  He  avoided  to  write  what  he 
had  positively  engaged  to  write,  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  the 
letter  would  be  written  in  a  week,  then  by  saying  to  our  ambas- 
sador at  Paris  that  he  was  going  to  have  it  delivered  to  our  Go- 
vernment by  his  ambassador  here,  and  instructing  his  ambassador 
in  London  to  promise  Lord  Aberdeen  that  a  note  was  going  to 
be  delivered  to  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  so  on.  These  are 
tricks  too  paltry  and  too  Jesuitical  for  a  gentleman  to  be  proud 
of:  and  though  we  may  laugh  or  feel  indignant  at  our  negocia- 
tors  having  been  duped,  we  can  feel  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  duplicity  of  a  man  who  deceived  them  by  such  low 
tricks  of  vulgar  cunning.  It  suits  ill  such  a  person  to  write 
grandly  about  the  high  principles,  the  noble  views,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  action,  which  are  denied  to  a  government  like  that  of 
Louis  Philippe :  It  suits  particularly  ill  for  Prince  Polignac,  de- 
feated by  five  or  six  thousand  raggamuffins  of  Paris,  and  saved  by 
the  firmness  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  to  speak  as 
he  does  of  the  present  Government  of  France, 

'^  as  bom  weak  and  timid,  like  a  person  bom  blind  or  lame,  and 
which,  being  unable  to  alter  its  nature,  will  live  and  die  oppressed  by 
its  infirmides."— (P.  842.) 

The  Government  that  saved  Polignac  from  the  scafibld,  and 
which,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  restored  him  to  Uberty,  was 
not  either  weak  or  timid — ^nor  was  it,  we  must  repeat,  mean  as  is 
the  man  who  thus  attacks  it  after  having  accepted  so  many  fa- 
vours from  it — amon£  others  his  own  life.  And  this  forces  us  to 
say,  that  M.  de  PoIiCTac  shows  himself  anything  but  noble- 
minded  and  princely  m  his  ideas.  He  hates  intensely  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  of  whom  he  speaks,  however,  with  cold  respect 
and  faint  praise.  On  one  occasion  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  record  how  Chateaubriand  subscribed  one  hundred  firancs  to 
Laffitte's  monument,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who,  when 
Chateaubriand  threw  up  the  embassy  of  Rome  on  Polignac  being 
appointed  Minister,  lent  him  ten  thousand  firancs  which  he  then 
wanted.   ^'  Had  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Restoration,  as  he  had 
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done  on  former occasionsy^  says  the  generous  Prince,  "  that  sum 
would  not  have  been  revised  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand."  How 
princely  are  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  stoops  to  publidi  former 
acts  of  generosity,  if  true  I  And  these  are  the  preux  chevaliers 
who  are  to  take  back  the  son  of  St  Louis  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims ! 

For  this  is  evidently  M.  de  Polignac's  hope.  There  are  two 
sources  of  government,  legitimacy  and  sovereignty  of  the  people : 
the  latter  nas  never  succeeded,  (says  the  Pnnce,  with  as  much 
boldness  as  truth),  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  principle  ^'  repelled  by 
European  society :  the  nations  applauded  when  it  fell,"  (jo.  369.) 
It  is  therefore  clear  to  him  that  the  other  must  prevail.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  with  respect  to  religion.  France  is  ignorant 
of  the  wants  of  our  times.  The  movement  of  our  age  is  towards 
Catholicism,  (p.  375) :  as  to  Protestantism,  it  is  done  up.  Now, 
we  have  only  to  follow  up  these  two  principles,  and  as  res  per 
quas  causae  nascitur  per  easdeta  dissohitury  we  have  only  to  re- 
establish the  Jesuits,  which  will  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  philosophism,  when  of  course  Protestantism  will  &U,  and 
then  we  shall  all  be  happy  and  merry  with  a  despotic  prince 
and  the  Pope,  as  our  forefathers  were  in  the  tenth  century. 

This  may  appear  very  absurd,  and  yet  it  is  the  right  way  to 
go  to  work.  Lucidly,  for  the  good  of  the  world,  the  Polignacs 
go  on  too  fast,  and  they  cause  a  reaction ;  but  there  is  so  much 
tenacity  and  unity  in  the  movements  of  Catholicism,  that  al- 
though the  serpent  gets  scotched  it  is  far  iBrom  crushed,  and  it 
soon  creeps  on,  with  its  head  low  at  first,  but  gradually  raising  it. 
The  connexion  between  despotism  and  Cathohcism,  such  as  ithas 
been  after  the  Council  of  TVenty  is  evident,  and  made  visible  both  by 
theory  and  practice.*    The  Pope,  above  the  councils,  above  the 

*  The  le&ets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  «8  at  present  eonstituted,  are  utterly  iu- 
conrastent  with  liberty,  either  civil  or  religious,  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  adverse  to  toleration.  Those  who  deny  these  truths,  are  either  completely 
ignorant  of  those  tenets,  or  are  wilfully  wrong.  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote  by  speeial 
order  of  the  reigning  Pope,  on  the  ICth  of  August  1832,  to  Lamennais  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — ^<' The  principles  of  L*  Atenir^  a  journal  to  which  Lamennais  contri- 
buted, **  on  liberty  ofworthip  and  on  the  lUberiy  oftkepreu,  which  have  been  treated 
of  and  pushed  so  far  bv  that  journal,  are  equally  reprehensible  ;"  that  is  as  mueh 
as  civil  and  political  liberty,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Cardinal  a  few 
lines  before,  *'  and  opposed  to  the  doctrines,  the  maxims  and  the  practice  of  the 
Church.  His  Holiness  has  been  equally  surprised  and  sorry  at  this ;  for,  if  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  prudence  advises  to  tolerate  them  as  a  lesser  evil,  such  doc- 
trines can  never  be  presented  by  a  Catholic  as  good  and  desirable."  The  Pope 
himself,  on  the  previous  day,  had  issued  a  letter  to  all  the  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  proclaiming,  ex  oathedrd,  the  same  doctrines.  Here  are  some  of  the 
original  passages.  After  having  chained  all  tolerant  men  with  ind^ereniUm,  he 
prc^eeds  in  the  following  words  : 

^  Atque  ex  hoc  putidissimo  indiferentm%i  fonte  absurda  ilia  fluit  ac  erronea  sen- 
tentia  seu  potius  delhramentam,  asserendam  esse  ac  vindicandaro  cuilibet  iibertatem 
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bishops,  above  the  canonsy  is  a  despot,  unrestrained  by  assemblies, 
bj  aristocracy,  and  by  law :  he  has,  as  a  standing  army,  the  religi- 
ous orders,  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  ready  to  defend 
this  neo-catholicism  any  where,  on  any  emergency,  and  to  propa- 
gate and  support  its  claims  without  limits.    Can  despotism  have 

eonmeaiiat.  Coi  quidem  pestilentiflBinio  errori  yiam  eternit  plena  iUa,  atque  im- 
modermte  libertas  opinionum,  qua  in  sacne  et  dvilis  rei  labem  latd  eraaBator,  dio- 
tantibus  per  auinmam  impudentiam  nonnullia,  aliquid  ex  ea  commodi  in  religionem 
promanare.  At  q^ios  p^or  mort  aninuB  qita/m  libertai  erroris  f  inqoiebat  Augoatiniia. 
Freno  qoippe  omni  adempto,  quo  homines  oontineantor  in  semitis  yeritatis,  pro- 
meote  jam  in  praeoepe  ipspnim  natura  ad  malum  indlnata,  verd  apertum  dicimua 
jmUum  abytn,  e  quo  vidit  Joannes  ascendere  fumum,  quo  obscuratas  est  sol,  locus* 
tis  ex  eo  prodeuntibus  in  yastatatem  terrae.  Inde  enim  afiimorum  immutationes, 
inde  adoleaDentium  in  deteriora  oorruptio,  inde  in  populo  sacrorum,  rerumque  ae 
legnm  sancd^simanim  oontemptus,  inde  uno  verbo  pestis  rei  publicae  prae  qualibet 
cs^taliory  ctkm  experientia  teste  yel  a  prima  antiquitate  notum  sit,  cmtates,  quae 
opbos^  imperio,  gloriA  floru^re,  hoc  uno  malo  oondtisse,  libertate  immoderaU  opi- 
nioanm,  lioentia  condonum,  xemm  noyandarum  cupiditate. 

**  Hue  speetat  deterrima  ilia,  ac  nunquam  satis  exsecranda  et  detestabilis  libertas 
artis  librariae,  ad  scripta  quselibet  edenda  in  yulgus,  quam  tanto  oonyicio  audent 
noonnlli  efflagitare  ae  promoyere.  Perhorresdmus,  yenerabiles  Fratres,  intnentes 
quibos  monatris  doctrinamm,  sen  potius  qnibus  errorum  portentia  obruamur,  quae 
longd  ae  late  ubique  disseminantnr  mgenti  librorum  multitudine,  libellisque  et  scrip- 
tis  mole  quidem  exiguis,  malitiA  tamen  permagnisy  k  quibus  maledictionem  egres- 
mm  illacrytnamur  super  fadem  terrae»  ount  tunen,  proh  dolor  I  qui  eo  impudentin 
abriptaatm*,  nt  asserant  pugnadter  banc  errorum  colluviem  inde  prorumpentem 
satis  cumulate  oompensari  ex  libro  aliquo,  qui  in  hac  tanta  prayitatum  tempestate 
ad  religionem  ac  yeritatem  propugnandam  edatur.  Nefas  profect6  est,  omniqne 
rare  improbafcum,  patrari  datA  operA  malum  certum  ac  majus,  quia  spes  mt,  inde 
boni  aliquid  habitum  in.  Numquid  yenena  liberd  qwrgi,  ac  public^  yendi,  com- 
^ortarique,  imo  et  obbibi  debere,  sanus  quia  dixerit,  quod  remedii  quidpiam 
Ittbeatnr,  quo  qui  ntuntur,  eripi  eoe  ex  interitn  identidem  contingat  t 

I*  Oftm  autem  cireomlatia  ia  yulgus  seriptis  doetrinas  ^uasdam  promulgari  aocep- 
flrimns,  quibus  debita  erga  prindpes  fides  atque  submudo  labefactatur,  fiu:esque 
perdnellionis  ubique  incenduntor  ;  cayendum  maximi  erit,  ne  popult  inde  decepti 
^  reeti  semita  abducantur.  Animadyertant  omnes^  non  ene^  juzta  apostoli  moni- 
toniy/Mteifafefa  nm  it  Deo :  qua  auUm  tunt^  d  Deo  ordinata  sunt.  Haque  qui  rttistit 
potekaH,  Dei  ordmatumi  rteietU^  et  qui  rettttunif  tjMt  t&i  damfuUionem  aequirunt. 
Qnodrea  et  diyina  et  humana  jura  in  eos  damant,qui  turpisBimis  perduelUons 
Mditionumque  machinationibns  a  fide  in  prindpes  desdsoere,  ipsosque  ab  imperio 

dstarbare  coimituntur. 

**  Ptaedara  haec  immobilis  subjectionis  in  prindpes  exempla,  qun  ex  sanctissiinis 
Christiance  religionis  piaeceptis  neceasario  profidscebantur,  detestandam  illorum 
insdentiam  et  improbitatem  condemnant,  qui  projectA,  aifrenat&que  procads 
Ubertetis  cupiditate  sBstuantes,  toti  in  eo  suut»  ut  pure  quaeque  principatuum  labe- 
fiictent,  atque  oonyellant  senritutem  sub  libeortatis  spede  populis  illatnri.  Hue 
BBoi  ceksstianma  deliramenta^  oonsiliaque  oonspirarunt  Waldendum,  Beguardorum, 
Widefitarum,  aliorumque  hujusmodi  filiorum  Belial,  qui  humani  generis  sordes  ac 
dedeoora  Inere,  meritd  idciroo  ab  Apostolica  hac  Sede  toties  anathemate  confixi. 
Nee  alia  profecto  ex  causa  omnes  yires  intendunt  yeteratorea  isti,  uid  ut  cum 
Lnthero  orantes  gratulari  ubi  posnnt  liberot  $e  esu  ab  omnibun ;  quod  ut  lacilius 
Mteriuaqae  attequantur,  flagitiodora  quselibet  audacisrime  aggrediuntur. 

"  Ne<|ae  ketiora  et  xeligioni  et  prindpatui  ominari  possemus,  ex  eorum  yotis,  qui 
f^eckdam  h  regno  separari,  mutuamque  imperii  cum  saoerdotio  conoordiam  ab- 
nimpidiscupiunt.  Gbnstat  quippe,  pertimesei  ab  impudentisdmae  liberiatis  ama- 
tortlwB  coneordiam  illam,  quae  semper  rei  et  sacrae  et  ciyili  fausta  extitit  ac  salu- 
taria. 
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for  an  ally  any  more  powerful  or  better  organized  religions  sjrs- 
tem  t  Accordingly,  wherever  and  whenever  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  Jesuits  nave  triumphed,  despotism  has  prevailed.  Look 
at  Italy  itself,  at  Spain,  at  Portugal,  at  Spanish  America,  at  Ca^ 
nada,  as  well  as  France,  before  the  revolution  of  1789.  Subject 
to  its  bad  influences,  the  people  of  the  countries  where  this  system 
of  religion  has  long  prevailed,  are  either  unable  to  shake  off  des- 

E)tism  or  have  to  pass  through  the  sanguinary  ordeal  of  anarchy, 
ook  at  the  English  and  American  revolution  compared  with 
that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  America.  Look  at  the  re- 
volution of  1789  in  France,  and  at  that  of  1830,  and  you  will 
see  what  is  a  nation  formed  by  the  Catholicism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  the  Jesuits,  compared  with  a  nation  where  that  sys- 
tem is  not  flourishing. 

The  legitimists  in  France  felt  that  they  never  would  be  able 
to  bring  back  despotism  without  the  assistance  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  as  much  as  the  Jesuits  felt  they  never  could  triumph  ex- 
cept by  crushing  the  public  liberties.  Their  alliance  was  visible 
even  to  those  who  wished  to  be  blind.  In  1814,  when  the 
Bourbons  re-entered  France,  the  clergy  immediately  began  to 
think  of  recovering  their  enormous  property  and  the  tithes,  and 
threatened  to  deprive — ^in  some  cases  did  deprive — those  who 
had  purchased  them  of  the  last  consolations  oi  religion  on  their 
death-bed.  The  royalists  were  anxious  to  see  the  Jesuits  re- 
stored to  France  as  the  best  support  of  authority.  When  the 
prelates  who  had  protested  agamst  the  Concordat  of  1801,  and 
who  had  lived  in  England,  during  the  triumph  of  Buonaparte,  in 
the  utmost  intimacy  with  the  exil^  Bourbons,  returned  to  Prance, 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church,  and  not  a  little  influence 
at  court,  were  exacted  and  obtained  as  a  matter  of  ri^t ;  and 
after  having  shown  themselves  greater  Papists  than  the  Pope,  in 
London,  they  repaid  British  hospitality  by  showing  themselves 
more  bitter  against  the  Protestants  than  the  clergy  who  had 
faithfully  stood  by  the  usurper,  whom  England  chiefly  was  instru- 
mental in  dethroning.  They  returned  froni  a  free  country  violent 
a^inst  any  thing  having  the  appearance  of  freedom — especially 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Protestants  in  the  south  of 
France  were  assassinated  in  the  open  day,  and  it  was  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  that  the  descendant  of  a  family 
driven  from  France  by  the  Catholic  assassins  of  the  preceding 
century — Sir  Samuel  Komilly — appealed  to  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  against  these  atrocities.  The  royalists  alleged,  in 
justification,  that  after  all  they  were  only  Bonapartists  who 
were  murdered.*     D'Argenson  having  ventured  to  say  in  the 


♦  hkcaxtZLut^B^Mtauraltiony  chap.  iv.  sub  fin. 
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French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  some  persons  were  deeply 
distressed  '^  at  the  massacre  of  some  Protestants  in  the  south  of 
France,"  was  called  to  order  by  the  decision  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  royalists.  The  assassins  were  tried  and  acquitted..  The 
royalists  endeavoured  to  have  them  amnestied  by  a  law,  and  the 
clergy  not  only  saw  these  abominations  without  disapprobation, 
but  used  their  best  exertions  to  procure,  at  a  future  time,  total 
forgiveness  for  the  murderers.  It  was  at  that  time  that  laws 
suspending  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  as  well  as  individual  Uberty, 
ana  creating  mihtary  commissions,  were  passed;  it  was  then 
that  the  proposal  was  made  to  grant  to  religious  corporations  the 
ri^t  of  succession,  as  weU  as  of  receiving  unlimited  donations,  to 
restore  to  them  all  the  national  property  unsold,  to  transfer  to 
them  the  registers  of  births,*  for  it  was  said,  ^^  the  greatest 
gloiy  of  this  assembly  would  be  to  restore  whatever  was  altered 
by  the  Ccnstibaante!^ 

These  extravagant  allies,  who  formed  what  was  named  the 
chamber  introuvable  of  1815,  were  at  last  put  down  by  the  king 
himself.  Their  opposition  to  his  ministers  was  rabid.  Yill^le 
came  into  power.  Then  the  war  against  Spain  was  decided  upon, 
particularly  by  the  influence  of  a  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  was  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  congregation,!  when 
places  were  the  reward  of  the  members  of  that  same  mysterious 
politico-religious  association;  then  the  laws  against  the  press, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  at  last  avowed  themselves, 
were  seen  to  go  hand  in  hand.  And,  as  if  to  show  what  was 
to  be  expected  for  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
coming  to  the  throne,  his  education  was  intrusted  to  that  very 
Montmorenqr,  to  the  Duke  de  la  Riviere,  (the  same  who  joined 
Polignac  in  the  refiisal  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitutional 
charter  in  1815),  and  to  Bishop  Frayssinous. 

By  showing  too  soon  their  power,  as  well  as  their  inclinations, 
the  legitimists  and  the  Jesuits  were  overcome  in  1815,  in  1828, 
and  finally  in  1830.  Their  indiscretion  on  the  question  of  educar 
tion  last  year,  has  no  doubt  once  more  exposed  them  to  another 
check.  They  seem  not  dismayed,  however.  Finding  that  the 
civil  power  is  not  disposed  to  mve  itself  up  to  them  in  1845,  as 
in  the  times  of  Charles  X.,  they  have  boldly  turned  from  allies 
of  the  government  into  open  enemies  of  the  ministers  and  of  the 
laws  which  they  have  set  at  defiance.  The  attorney-general  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  M.  Dupin,  having  pubUshed  a  manual 
of  Droit  EccUsiastique  Franfaisy  a  subject  on  which  he  may  be 


*  This  is  pretty  nearly  what  M.  de  Polignac  thonghto  ught  to  have  been  done  by 
the  ministerH  of  the  Restoration  who  preceded  ^im,  as  we.  observed  above,  p.  1 88. 
f  M.  de  Montmorency.    See  Lacretelle,  Rettauration,  chap.  x. 
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safely  said  to  be  without  a  competitor  in  Europe,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  owes  his  see  to  Louis  Philippe,  has 
anathematized  and  condemned  the  work.  He  has  done  so  by 
appealing  to  bulls  of  popes,  and  to  principles  never  before  re- 
ceived by  the  French  government,  not  only  of  our  own  but  of 
former  times.  The  Conncvl  of  State  has  declared  that  the^A^ch- 
bishop  has  acted  illegally,  and  overstepped  the  linuts  of  his  autho- 
rity. Had  this  happened  before  1789,  or  under  Napoleon,  had 
a  bishop  the  courage  to  act  thus  in  Austria,  or  had  ne  dared  so 
much  under  the  Republic  of  Veniee,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  thankful  not  to  have  been  sent  to  a  fortress.  But  the 
French  bishops  are  subjects  of  a  free  state,  and  thus  under  the 
protection  of  the  very  laws  which  they  set  at  defiance,  they  do 
not  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
State,  whose  jurisdiction  is  after  all  very  anomalous,  and  whose 
decrees  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  punishment.  The  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  far  from  retracting,  denies  to  the  civil  power  the  right 
of  protecting  their  own  laws,  their  own  attorney-general,  and  the 
independence  of  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the 
Pope,  says  the  Cardinal.  And  all  the  French  bishops  in  succes- 
sion adhere  to  his  doctrines,  and  claim  the  same  authority  and 
the  same  power.  The  king  is,  therefore^  subject  to  the  Pope,  in 
these  bishops'  opinion,  and  to  the  Pope,  according  to  the  true 
royalist's  opinion,  are  subject  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom.^ 
Such  is  the  state  of  affidrs  at  the  present  moment.  These  Bishops 
are  not  likely  to  triumph  now,  as  they  are  premature  in  their 
extravagant  pretensions  ;  but  this  shows  what  the  animus  is,  and 
of  what  they  are  capable  under  more  propitious  circumstances. 

With  these  examples  before  their  eyes,  and  when  such  a 
struggle  goes  on  between  the  Catholic  government  and  the 
Cathmic  clergy  of  France,  our  ministers  are  going  to  ask  the 
legislature  to  grant  to  the  Catholic  liierarchy  a  fixed  sum  to  be 
applied  to  the  education  of  their  clergy  in  Ireland,  the  govern- 
ment reserving  to  themiiselves,  as  we  are  told,  no  right  to  inquire 
how  the  sum  so  liberally  afforded  is  to  be  spent,  or  what  doctrines 
are  to  be  taught  in  the  establishment  which  that  money  is  des- 
tined to  support.  We  Protestants  are  going  to  invest  the  dig- 
nitaries of  tne  Church  of  Rome  in  Lreland  with  patronage,  wiui 
which  no  Catholic  state  ever  invested  them  independent  of  the 
civil  power,  and  we  do  for  them  what  we  never  thought  of  doing 
for  any  Protestant  communion.t  Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic 


*  Viaoount  de  Maroelliu  in  ~1821  asked  the  Pope  how  he  was  to  vote  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  question  respecting  the  Concordat,  which,  without  power,  Bf.  de 
Blacas  had  concluded  at  Rome,  and  which  the  govenunent  oould  not  ratify. — 
Lacretbllb,  ReitaurcUion,  chap.  xi. 

t  Iiord  Sa^don,  in  his  speech  on  the  Maynooth  endowment,  (3d  April  1845)  said, 
that  as  the  Church  of  England  took  her  revenues  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
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prelates  in  Ireland  are  all  loyal  sabjects,  all  devoted  to  the  fsunily 
now  on  the  throne,  all  incapable  ox  te^u^hing  or  allowing  to  be 
taught,  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  realm 
andthe  principles  of  the  Constitution.    Onr  ministers  of  course 
are  qtiite  certam  that  all  the  successors  of  the  present  prelates  will 
be  equally  loyal  and  attached  to  the  English  constitution.     Yet 
what  is  now  happening  in  France,  and  what  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  past,  might  excite  some  apprehension.    The  msh 
bishops  cannot  oe  more  loyal  than  the  French  ones ;  might  they 
not  find  it  their  duty  to  inculcate  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  as  tmderstood  by  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  ?    Might  they  not  think  that  the  Pope  is  their  only  supe- 
rior in  all  afiairs  which  they  deem  Hot  subject  to  the  civil  power  ? 
And  are  they  to  have  a  ri^t  of  disseminating  and  teaching  these 
doctrines,  not  only  undisturbed  but  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  irom  which  thejr  differ  i     At  this  moment 
we  are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  his  Holiness,  to  whom  our 
ministers  act  as  spies,  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  auda- 
city for  centuries  unknown  in  this  realm,  writes  letters  as  spiri- 
tual chief  of  the  CathoHc  hierarchy,  to  influence  the  political 
conduct  of  British  subjects.    But  suppose  we  were  not  always 
on  such  terms  ?     Suppose  he  found  it  his  duty  to  direct  doctrines 
to  be  taught  inconsistent  with  the  honour  oi  England,  with  her 
interest,  with  her  laws,  and  with  her  independence  ?     Suppose 
he  were  to  write  letters,  not  to  discourage  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  but  to  encourage  it  on  religious  grounds  ?    oir  R.  Peel 
thinks,  most  probably,  that  those  who  shall  be  ministers  then  will 
get  out  of  the  difBculty  as  well  as  they  can  ;  he  has  a  majority 
^d  is  determined  to  do  what  he  thinks  right  with  his  own  ;  and 
if  he  can  crush  Mr.  O'Connell,  no  matter  what  the  foture  con- 
quences  may  be,  he  thinks  he  will  have  AilfiUed  his  duty,  if  not 
to  his  country  and  sovereign,  to  himself  and  to  those  officially 
connected  with  him — to  whom  alone  his  party  is  now  reduced. 


Ireland,  whilst  the  people  continued  Roman  Gatholic,  *  he  did  not  look  on  the 
question  as  a  simple  one  of  endowment,  hut  he  recarded  it  more  in  the  light  of  a 
restitation."  Of  course  his  Lordship  will  Tote  ror  having  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  those  who  have  plundered 
them ;  that  is,  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  Why  should  we  Soot<m  Presby- 
terians, for  instance,  be  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  the  CSatholics  for  what 
the  AngHoan  Church  enjoys !  It  may  be  very  convenient  and  very  comfortable 
for  Lord  Sandon  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  Church  at  our  expense  ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  practice  very  agreeable  or  much  more  honest  than  that  which  renders 
restitution  requisite. 


1  oi  Schiller. 


Art.  Vn. — The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller,  Translated  by 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart. ;  with  a  brief  Sketch 
of  Schillei^s  Life.    2  vols.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1844. 

Exactly  forty  years  ago — a  few  days  will  complete  the  ei^htli 
lustrum — the  small  but  famous  city  of  Weimar  was  startled  by 
the  knell  of  Frederick  Schiller.  At  nature's  curfew,  which 
quenched  on  earth  the  poet's  glorious  fire,  there  was  darkness  in 
tne  chambers  of  eveiy  (xerman  heart.  Amid  the  havoc  of  that 
terrible  period  when  life  was  spilled  like  water,  death,  by  a 
sudden  though  gentle  summons,  called  away  no  nobler  spirit. 
Going  down  to  the  grave  in  the  veiy  prime  of  manhood,  Schiller 
had  fJready  woven  the  language  of  his  country  in  imperishable 
garlands,  round  sublime  truths  and  beautiful  ideas,  which  huma- 
nity, under  all  its  climes  and  through  all  its  generations,  will 
J)roudly  vindicate  and  fondly  cherish.  Thus  he  mlfiUed  the  two- 
old  mission  of  his  genius,  to  sing  immortal  strains,  and  glorify 
his  native  tongue.  For,  hereafter,  when  the  demigods  and  heroes 
of  German  literature  crowd  the  temple  of  Fame,  apart  with 
their  ivory  sceptres  shall  sit  the  Saturnians, — 

"  Ex  fironte  potentes 

Coelicolae,  clarique  sues  posuere  penates" — 

who  founded  and  stablished  an  empire  of  national  renown,  co- 
extensive even  now  with  the  limits  of  civilization.  Of  them 
Schiller,  though  so  lately  living  among  ourselves,  was  yet  one  of 
the  most  illustrious. 

From  Pope  to  Chaucer,  nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  retrospect  of  England  over  every  field  of  literature.  Could 
architecture  symbolically  represent  the  trophies  of  mental  energy, 
strength,  and  elegance,  a  cunning  pencil  might  congregate  in  a 

f)icture,  typical  of  English  literaiy  achievements  for  more  than 
bur  centuries,  all  the  most  remarluible  edifices  in  the  world.  So, 
at  least,  we  can  fill  up  to  ourselves  ^^  the  fi:^nzy  of  the  dreamer^s 
eye."  But  Pope  was  in  the  tomb  when  Ellopstock  published 
^^  The  Messiah.  Nobody,  we  presume,  can  doubt  our  implied 
meaning  in  these  words.  The  gauntlet  of  a  fiercer  or  blinder 
enthusiasm  than  our  own  we  can  only  lift  up,  on  the  condition 
that  the  combat  h  Coutranee  shall  be  transferred  to  other  lists. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  take,  what  to  some  may  appear  a  hard 
and  cold,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rational  and  useful  survey  of  a 
very  interesting  subject. 
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If  back  finom  Klopstock  we  peer  into  preceding  ages,  what  is 
discernible  T  Let  the  answer  be,  vast  learning,  deep,  and  broad, 
and  fearless  thinking,  an  idiosyncracy  of  sturdy  independence, 
the  hooded  wisdom  of  sarcastic  allegories,  the  soft  echoes  of  a 
passionate  chivahy,  the  trumpet  blasts  of  a  rude  but  stout  he- 
roism. AH  this  we  can  see  and  feel  to  have  existed  without 
coming  a  step  nearer  the  object  of  our  inquiry — ^the  existence  of 
a  proper  German  literature.  All  this  we  know  to  have  found 
vent  and  expression,  in  sundry  ways,  with  great  force  and  cu- 
rious felicity,  leaving  us  perplexed,  not  aidea  by  this  knowledge, 
to  explain  why  the  culture  was  neglected  of  so  much  natural 
fertility.  Liutner^s  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Apologue  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  have  little  in 
common,  except  the  unquestionable  excellence  of  each,  and  the 
feeling  of  surprise  which  they  combine  to  excite,  that  a  language, 
able  to  be  the  worthy  vehicle  of  such  compositions,  instead  of 
pouring  out  in  continuous  streams  the  effusion  of  national  senti- 
ment and  thought,  exhibited  but  a  few  isolated  specimens,  at 
distant  intervals,  of  individual  ability  or  humour. 

The  art  of  printing  itself  educed  no  German  literature.  The 
Heformatiou,  which  itirew  open  the  prison-gates  of  the  mind,  was 
followed  by  no  such  results.  In  the  cradle-land  of  that  mighty 
expurgation,  which  restored  the  soul  to  a  healthiul  atmosphere, 
and  of  that  invaluable  discovery  which  bestowed  on  knowledge 
at  once  ubiquity  and  perpetuity,  in  as  far  as  these  attributes  can 
appertain  to  mortality,  there  were  feebler  signs,  for  a  long  period, 
of  the  breathing  and  stirring  of  their  legitimate  offspring,  thau 
in  many  other  European  countries. 

Indisputably  the  parent  of  the  vernacular  literature  of  Ger- 
many is  Luther^s  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the 
dialect  of  Saxony.     The  Bible,  indeed,  came  not  from  the  pen 
of  Luther.   But  no  writer,  by  an  original  work,  could  then  have 
scattered  abroad  novelties  of  more  dewy  freshness  than  the  pure 
stores  of  the  glad  tidings  of  God.     They  were  too  truly  original 
writings  for  thousands  of  his  countrymen.     Old  age  inhaled 
from  them,  with  its  latest  sighs,  the  softness  of  an  unwonted 
solace,   and  manhood,  for  sterner   purposes,   imbibed  a  new 
strength,  while  by  the  lips  of  boyhooKl,  chanting  on  the  home- 
ward path  from  school  the  lessons  of  the  day  out  of  the  psalmody 
of  the  Reformer,  were  wafted,  like  the  thisfle-down  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  the  seeds  of  eternal  truth,  to  take  root  in  their  due 
seasons  and  appointed  places.    It  is  certain,  also,  that  from  the 
date  of  this  momentous  publication  by  Luther,  the  dialect  of 
Saxony  became,  in  the  subsequent  history  of  its  literature,  em- 
phatically the  language  of  Germany. 
Without  a  smile,  in  the  serious  investigation  of  facts,  we  pass 
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from  the  palpit  to  the  shoemaker's  stall — ^from  the  erudite  theo- 
logian of  Wittemberg  to  the  illiterate  cobbler  of  Nuremberg. 
Hms  Sachsy  mth  his  medley  in  three  folios  of  ^^  most  admired 
disorder/'  has  as  clear  a  right  of  audience  before  us,  as  any  Dal* 
berg  ever  had  in  the  Courts  of  the  Emperor.    Ignorant  and  on- 
educated,   knowing  nothing  but  his  mother  tongue,  and   that 
much  as  his  mother-wit  gave  it  to  him,  his  multitudinous  verses, 
adapting  themselves  with  equal  facility  to  hymns  or  comic  tales, 
allegories  or  farces,  were,  at  the  moment  of  their  dissemination, 
far  from  being  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
Caricatures,  cheap  engravings,  and  not  very  scrupulous  ballads 
have  done  in  our  own  day,  what  Hans  Sachs  partially  accom- 
plished by  his  vulgar  and  forcible  rhymes.     He  habituated  the 
common  mind  to  the  moving  and  absorbing  topic  of  the  time- 
inordinately  exaggerated,  ludicrously  misrepresented,  or,  at  the 
best,  coarsely  delineated.    But  still  it  was  the  eminent  theme 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  headlong  critics,  in  a  familiar  and 
vigorous  phraseology,  easily  and  gladly  embraced  alike  by  their 
comprehension  and  their  taste.    His  armoury,  we  have  stated, 
wasV  a  multifarious  description-"  from^ve  to  gay,  fit,m 
lively  to  severe."     The  stithy  of  Yulcan  ftirnished  less  potent 
weapons  for  Achilles.    The  hymn  for  the  hour  of  warming  fer- 
vour— ^the  merry  tale  for  the  winter  evening  or  lonely  wayside — 
the  allegory  against  lordly  oppression — ^the  farce  in  undisguised 
ridicule  of  monkish  hjrpocrisy — assaulted  by  turns  the  popular 
breast,  and  took  prisoner  the  popular  sympathy.    It  was  man 
stirring  man — as  tlie  untutored  animal  cowered  m  the  jungle  of 
semi-barbarism — ^with  the  roar,  and  the  howl,  and  the  snri^  in- 
telligible to  their  mutual  condition.    The  cause  and  shape,  the 
influence  and  effect  of  right  and  wrong  might  have  been,  as  they 
probably  were,  egregiouiuy  distorted  and  aggravated ;  but  living 
as  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  converted  tonis  doctrines,  prose- 
cuting a  guerilla  war&re  for  his  interest,  and  witnessing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  those  whom  he  addressed,  and  speaking  to-  them  as  he 
would  have  spoken  aloud  in  communing  with  himself,  Hans 
Sachs  was  an  auxiliary,  whose  immediate  value  we  can  hardly 
appreciate,  especially  as  his  three  folios  form,  in  the  estimation 
of  posterity,  a  rampart  of  exclusion  from  closer  acquiuntance 
witK  him,  rather  than  any  monument  of  his  triumphs. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  waned  without  revealing  any  native 
literature.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  state  or  suppose 
that  the  mind  of  Germany  was  therefore  idle  or  barren.  Mer 
universities  were  numerous,  celebrated,  and  crowded.  The  name 
of  Leibnitz  alone  fills  their  halls,  and  lights  up  for  them  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  a  blaze  of  glory.    But  the  sons  of 
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Hermann  were  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of  Yams.  Learn- 
ing and  fashion — much  more  truly,  pedantry  and  vanity  banished 
from  their  pompous  sanctuaries  with  contumely  and  disgrace  the 
langua^  of  the  land.  Despised  in  kingly  palaces — scourged 
out  of  tne  schools — avoided  in  the  ordinary  mtercourse  of  society 
— ^the  Grerman  muse  wandered  over  her  imperial  domains  like  an 
unheeded  stranger,  or  a  lurking  exile.  But  her  voice  might  still 
be  heard  mingling  its  melody  with  the  twilight  murmurs  of  the 
Rhine,  or  by  the  steps  which  echo  hollowed  from  the  mountain- 
side, springing  to  greet  the  earliest  smile  of  dawn.  Little,  pro- 
bably, did  they,  wnose  contempt  was  so  harshly  exclusive,  anti- 
cipate that  ere  Time  was  much  older,  Cinderella,  who  sat  among 
the  ashes,  and  spoke  with  the  bated  breath  of  menials,  shoulc^ 
escaping  from  unnatural  obscurity  and  ill-merited  degradation, 
emerge  royally  apparelled  as  became  her,  assert  the  station  of  her 
birth-right,  and  sway  with  an  authority  which  deepens  and  grows 
firmer  eveiy  hour,  the  destinies  and  pursuits  of  the  enlightened 
intellects  of  mantind  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Every  body  may  have  observed,  looking  up  at  the  sky  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  weather,  the  rapidity  of  succession,  and  the 
individual  distinctness,  with  which  the  stars  seem  to  flash  out 
from  the  darkness.  A  moment  earlier,  the  firmament  is  a  blank ; 
a  moment  later,  the  eye  leaps  from  light  to  light,  coruscating  one 
by  one,  till  the  whole  roof  of  heaven  is  studded  with  the  lamps 
of  night.  So  it  has  been  with  the  literature  of  Germany  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
writers  is  astonishing  and  distracting — who  have  invaded  almost 
always  as  conquerors  every  province  of  science  and  every  region 
of  fimcy.  We  cannot  recall  a  single  sphere  accessible  to  our  men- 
tal fiumlties,  which  the  Germans  have  left  unvisited.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  their  enterprise  and  industry  are  incalculable. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  nation  itself  for  the  altitude  and  extent,  the  power  and  beauty 
of  its  literature.  But  it  is  remarkable  to  notice,  and  most  im- 
portant to  watch  the  accelerating  influences  with  which  German 
literature  is  now  operating  among  other  nations,  and,  with  pro- 
digious velocity,  among  ourselves.  Any  scholar-like  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  was,  within  the  recollection  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  regarded  in  Britain  as  an  acquirement  t>f  which 
the  ambitious  student,  or  accomplished  gentleman,  might  boast 
with  pardonable  self-complacency.  In  all  our  principiu  semina- 
ries ot  education,  the  study  of  German  will  henceforward  go  hand 
in  hand  with  that  of  French.  We  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
submitted  to  the  ordinary  process  in  this  instance,  by  which 
similar  innovations  have  been  introduced  and  finally  established. 
The  luxurious  embellishment,  without  the  usual  gradations  of 
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progressive  diffusion,  has  become  at  once  a  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary furniture  of  an  educated  mind.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so — 
and  heartily  encourage  such  an  extension  of  the  circle  of  useful 
instruction. 

The  literature  of  Germany,  in  truth,  has  had  to  contend  with 
some  curious  prejudices,  before  a  permanent  footing  was  secured 
for  it  in  the  public  estimation  of  this  country.  Without  inten- 
tional disrespect  to  many  illustrious  critics,  there  did  appear  to 
be  an  overwhelming  obstacle  in  the  way  of  writing  common 
sense  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  the  infatuation  which  dictated  the 
mischievous  absurdities  of  this  false  style,  even  yet  quite  extinct. 
It  was  not  possible  apparently  for  a  Gierman  to  utter  plain  words 
with  a  plain  meaning.  Every  syllable  £Edling  from  his  lips  was  a 
myth.  There  was  a  sphinx  perpetually  propounding  riddles ;  at 
least  there  was  an  ^^oipus  perpetually  pretending  to  solve  them. 
A  book,  lucid  as  crystal  pool,  had  nevertheless  a  mystery  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  over  which  it  behoved  the  reader  to  ponder 
with  the  awful  dubiety  of  a  Peter  Bell. 

*'  Is  it  the  moon's  distorted  face  ? 
The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud  T 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed  ? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid  ? 
Is  it  a  coffin,  or  a  shroud  ?" 

But,  if  the  pages  of  the  German  were  the  oracular  leaves  of 
Dodona,  the  explanations  of  the  English  interpreter  were  the 
ravings  of  the  ovbil.  Rational  and  temperate  men  were  posi- 
tively panic-struck  by  the  extravagant  hallucinations  which  in- 
fected the  devotees  o^  such  a  literature,  whose  ^^  brew'd  enchant- 
ments" were  denounced  as  utterly  repugnant 

'^  To  a  well-govem'd  and  wise  appetite.^ 

Its  philosophy,  in  particular,  was  the  object  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust, diving  into  aoysses  of  perplexing  obscurity,  out  of  whicJi 
were  brought  no  precious  pearls  of  sound  doctrine,  but  muddy 
lumps  of  dark  ana  crude  tneories.  To  follow  this  guidance  was 
to  be  entangled  in,  and  not  extricated  from  the  labyrinth — 

"  Calidoque  involvitur  undique  fiimo ; 
Quoque  eat,  aut  ubi  sit,  plcea  caligine  tectus, 
Nescit" 

In  short,  we  were  made  acquainted  for  a  time  with  a  kind  of 
composition,  which,  &om  its  phraseology  and  manner,  quite  as 
mucn  as  from  its  matter,  was  m  popular  judgment  pronounced 
to  be  German,  and  very  little  in  narmony  with  Engfish  feelings 
and  habits. 
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The  poets  were  the  first  who  came  to  our  deliverance  from 
these  aosurd  misconceptions  of  the  tme  character  of  German 
literature ;  for  the  hlame  of  our  ever  having  been  in  error^  we 
repeat,  is  to  be  largely  ascribed  to  sciolists  and  enthusiasts  among 
ourselves.  But  the  universal  language — into  which  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  confusion  of  Babel  spontaneously  fit — ^the  language 
with  which  poetry  fills  the  swelling  heart  and  stirs  the  aspiring 
soul  of  man,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  rightly  understooo! 
The  lyrical  ballads  of  Klopstock,  the  "  Oberon"  of  Wieland,  the 
"  Faust,"  and  even  the  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea"  of  Goethe,  the 
«  Wallenstein"  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell"  of  Schiller,  burst 
the  fetters  of  prejudice,  and  di^ipated  the  clouds  of  doubt.  A 
new  planet  was  added  to  the  system.  A  young  and  gigantic 
scion — fr^h  from  the  breasts  of  the  mighty  mother — -joined  the 
Family  of  Song*  "  Let  us  now,"  it  was  felt,  if  it  was  not  uttered, 
^  let  us  now  tale  more  kindly  to  the  German." 

Having  thus  looked  the  chimera  in  the  face,  its  telix)rs  have 
vanished,  as  Bellerophon  on  Pegasus  overcame  the  monster  of 
ancient  &ble.  There  is  actualfy  no  vocation,  humble  or  ex- 
alted in  life,  to  which  the  study  of  German  will  not  bring  infi- 
nitely valuable  assistance.  The  mass  of  information,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  speculations  or  reflections  of  the  individual  com- 
pilers, which  has  been  accumulated  on  eveiy  topic  of  literary  or 
scientific  interest,  is  enormous.  It  would  not  be  true  to  immi, 
that  this  vast  repositonr  of  erudition  is  as  methodical  in  its  classi- 
fication as  it  is  stupendous  in  its  range.  Dug  out  of  profound 
mines,  or  gathered  from  the  surface — ^plucked  from  bushes  or 
fished  finom  unfathomable  depths — ^these  are  treasures,  which, 
like  Ali  Baba's,  require  not  a  pair  of  scales,  but  a  capacious  mea- 
sure. From  the  heaps,  however,  amassed  by  indefatigable  per- 
severance, there  needs  a  just  discernment  to  select  what  may  be 
becoming  or  necessary,  fascinating  or  impressive.  But  if  to  labo- 
rious ana  insatiable  research  are  added  acute  and  massive  reason- 
ing— ingenious  and  daring  conjecture — lofrv  meditation  and  sin- 

3ar  sinceri^  of  feeling — we  shall  more  nilly  be  aware  of  the 
_  jnefits  which  mav  be  aerived  ftY)m  an  intimate  intellectual  alli- 
ance with  the  kindred  descendants  of  our  common  ancestors. 

Impressed  then  with  these  views,  nothing  is  so  gratifying  to 
us  as  to  see  the  general  mind  of  this  country  maae  more  and 
more  &miliar  with  Schilleb.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Grerman 
poet  in  unison  with  English  hearts.  His  manliness  and  his  ten- 
derness, his  magnificent  thoughts  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  his 
longings  and  repinings,  his  sympathies  and  antipatnies^  the  ear- 
nestness and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  purpose,  all  touch  re- 
sponsive chords  in  a  healthy  condition  of  English  character. 
His  spirit  is  nearer  in  afiinity  to  ours  than  that  of  any  of  his 
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countrymen.  His  Germany — as  his  mind's  eye  saw  it — ^was  as 
free  in  thought,  in  .speech,  and  in  action,  as  Britain.  What  line 
in  the  «  mllhehn  Tell"  would  a  Briton  blot !  The  play  has 
acain  and  a^n  been  proscribed  in  many  theatres  of  Grermany. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  way  satisfactory,  to  remark,  that  the  fears  of  an 
arbitrary  government  are  in  reality  distorted  reflections  of  the 
desires  of  the  covemed,  and  that  the  sentiments,  for  example, 
which  might  £ul  unpleasantly  on  the  ears  of  an  Austrian  censor- 
ship, are  exactly  .those  which  are  most  welcome  to  an  Austrian 
community.  No  writer  was  less  revolutionary  in  intention  than 
Schiller.  But  he  enunciated  truths  relating  to  the  dignily  and 
independence  of  the  constitumts  of  a  body  politic — such  as  an 
organized  state — ^for  which,  we  venture  to  say,  he  could  not  have 
cited  authority  from  the  history  of  Grermany.  Schiller  never 
wrote  a  word  with  the  purpose  of  instilling  into  tiie  minds  of  his 
countrymen  the  poison  of  discontent  with  the  established  system 
of  things;  yet  he  has  written  much  with  which  the  practical 
sympathy  of  his  countrymen  could  not  exist,  the  political  system 
remaining  unaltered  to  which  they  have  been  haoitnated.  The 
story  of  Tel],  told  by  a  bard  like  Schiller,  is  read  by  England  in 
a  noon-day  blaze  of  light ;  but  by  Germany,  even  yet,  in  the 
grey  of  the  dawn.  Gessler^s  hat  has  been  pulled  down;  the 
spear  on  which  it  hung  is  still  planted  in  the  groimd. 

What  we  principally  desiderate  is,  that  the  student  of  Grerman 
literature  shall  be  allowed  to  commence  and  prosecute  his  peru- 
sal of  the  works  of  Schiller  as  he  would  do  the  works  of  a  great 
English  poet  Milton  is  a  school-book  with  us :  there  are  few  of 
our  youtn  who,  before  they  go  to  college,  have  not  the  wonderful 
productions  of  Shakspeare 

"  Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words." 

It  is  not  then,  however,  expected  or  demanded  fit>m  th«n  to 
expound  die  doctrinal  theology  of  Paradise  Lost,  or  unriddle  the 
philosophy  of  Hamlet.  The  mind,  however,  quickly  detects  that 
there  are  intimate  relations  which  link  nobility  of  sentiment  with 
dignity  of  expression.  It  is  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  a  wise  nur- 
ture of  the  mental  faculties  which  does  not  shrink  from  bringing 
them,  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  into  contact  with 
the  loftiest  achievements,  at  once  in  thought  and  diction,  whidi 
our  literature  can  ftimish.  Only  let  us  take  care,  in  doing  aoy 
that  we  merelv  assist  the  natural  expansion,  and  do  not  force  the 
precocity  of  the  mind.  The  exotenck  must  precede  the  esote- 
rick.  The  former  ought  to  be  the  discipline  necessary  to  guide 
and  support  the  instinctive  tendency  existing  *in  all  men  towards 
the  latter.  To  confound  both — to  attempt  to  carryforward  both 
at  the  same  time — the  probation  and  the  initiation — ^is  irrational 
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and  nu^chieToodi  Out  of  the  very  fervour  of  youth  comes  the 
strong  judCTient  of  manhood,  as  the  blossom  heralds  the  fiiiiL 
It  caniiot  be  productive  of  good  to  huddle  seasons  together,  and 
place  the  sickle  of  autumn  m  the  hands  of  spring. 

What  do  we  advise  ?  We  conscientiously  advise  the  scholar, 
at  each  point  of  his  progress,  to  study  Schiller.  There  we  bid 
him  go,  if  he  seeks  but  an  ea9y  introduction  to,  and  superficial 
acquaintance  with  German.  There  we  bid  him  go,  if  his  object 
is  to  gain  easily,  agreeably,  and  extensively,  a  knowledge  of  the 
power,  variety,  ana  meloay  of  that  tongue.  There  we  bid  him 
go,  if,  not  contented  with  the  golden  harve^  that  wave  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  he  thirsts  after  hidden  treasui^  lurking  be* 
neath — solid  wisdom  under  passionate  feeling — ^the  ore  of  pnilo- 
sophy  hurried  along  by  the  stream  of  poetry.  There  we  bia  him 
go,  if,  prepossessed  and  prejudiced,  he  defies  comparison  with,  or 
approach  to  the  intellectual  conquests  of  his  own  compatriots* 
A  Napoleon  may  be  doomed  to  weather  the.  sea,  but  the  inva- 
sion of  genius  rides  on  the  wind,  or  strikes  with  die  lightimig. 

We  bemn  with  the  mere  novice,  and  request  him  to  spell  out 
one  of  Similler^s  ballads.  Let  it  be  Fridolin.  Is  it  essential  for 
him  to  deduce  an  occult  moral  firom  so  musical  a  narration  T 
Will  not  simplicity,  pathos,  horror,  delight  suffice?  Mean  malice, 
rash  jealousy,  devout  innocence,  intuitive  remorse,  are  they  in- 
adequately represented  ?  Is  not  the  household  of  the  feudal  lord 
distinctly  portrayed?  Is  not  the  den  of  ruthless  savageness 
impressively  painted  ?  Is  not  the  tableau  of  the  ministiT  m  the 
chapel  so  raithfiilly  graphic  that  the  tinkling  of  the  Uttle  bells 
sumises  silver  harmony  over  the  ear,  ajid  tne  obeisances  of  the 
youthful  sacristan  are  involuntarily  followed  while  we  read  of 
them  ?  A  child  will  see  all  this  in  Fridolin.  A  child  will  under- 
stand Schiller. 

The  student,  by  deuces,  has  little  difficulty  offered  to  him  by  a 
German  vocabulary,  lie  is  wrapt  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell."  In 
half  an  hour  that  exquisite  and  untranslateable  poem  has  taught 
him,  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  originally  written  is  as  a 
diapason,  compr^ending  tones  and  semitones  never  rendered 
with  real  felicity  or  adequate  expression,  into  any  other  tongue. 
The  pictures  on  which  he  gazes  are  infinitely  vanous ;  ihe  words 
of  the  poet  are  invariably  appropriate,  complete,  suggestive,  and 
realizing.  The  imagery  shifts  like  Proteus ;  die  might  of  the 
huiguage  is  imalterable  as  Atlas.  The  line-of-battle  ship  and 
the  pinnace,  the  naked  wreck  and  the  deep-laden  merchant- 
man, float  on  the  sea,  whose  broad  bosom  bears  them  all.  Hope 
and  grief — ^prosperity  and  ruin — peace  and  tumult — ^marriace, 
and  mrth,  and  aeath, — call  successively  for  utterance  irom  uxe 
hard,  and  obtain  it  in  such  power  and  such  tenderness,  such  melt- 
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ing  sweetness  and  snch  tempestuous  energy,  such  rending  w«il- 
ings  and  such  sweeping  gusts,  as  have  baffled— we  speak  drfeMi^ 
tidly  but  deliberately— every  effort  to  copy  or  imitate.  He  has 
stretched  far  across,  and  dived  deep  down  into  German  as  a  lan- 
guage, who  has  mastered  the  Song  of  the  Bell.    And  it  is 
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But  there  comes  a  craving  for  something  more  tnan  magnifi- 
cence or  elegance  of  diction,  than  copiousness  or  strength  in  a 
language.    Man's  nature,  like  the  king  in  the  ballad,  is  for  ever 
flinging  goblets  into  the  gulf,  and  urging  on  the  diver.    ThePe 
is  little,  perhaps  nothing,  which  issued  from  the  mind  of  Schiller, 
fis  it  is  now  extant,  which  does  not  cling,  by  however  delic^ 
and  attenuated  fastenings,  to  a  system  of  deep  philosophy.     He 
cannot  truly  be  said  to  nave  built  up  a  system  and  entrenched 
himself  within  it.    More  correctly,  ne  evolved  systems  out  of 
himself.     He  worked  more  as  the  spider  does  than  the  bee.     The 
stuff  was  within,  and  diffused  from  himself,  rather  than  collected 
firom  external  fragrance,  riches,  and  beauty,  to  be  afterwards 
kneaded  into  odorous  nutriment.    Therefore,  it  has  been  remark- 
ed that  he  depicts  virtue  as  if  its  image  were  always  before  him, 
and  its  reality  with  him,  and  sketches  vice  as  if  he  had  only  been 
darkened  by  its  shadow,  and  never  graj)pled  with  its  substance. 
All  the  yearning  of  his  soul  and  straining  of  his  intellect  were 
bent  in  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  embrace  truth.    He  waded 
through  many  dark  doubts — ^the  infirmity  of  noblest  minds, — 
wrestfed  with  tempting  plausibilities,  and  felled  to  the  ffonni 
stubborn  rebellions  of  his  spirit,  without  losing  sightof  the  Drieht 
goal  at  which  he  aimed.    On  the  evening  before  his  death,  nis 
answer  to  the  inquiry  at  his  bedside  was,  "  Better  and  better, 
calmer  and  calmer .'*     It  was  the  history  of  his  philosophy  in  its 
largest  sense.     He  will  escape  scatheless  from  German  philosophy, 
whatever  it  may  be,  who  has  traversed  and  digested  it  on  the 
principles  and  with  the  convictions  of  Schiller. 

Lastly,  the  En^ishman,  the  adorer  of  Shakspeare,  haa  read 
Don  Carlos  and  Wallenstein,  and  is  satisfied.  From  the  publi- 
cation of  Wallenstein,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  says  trulv,  "  Schiller 
became  the  national  poet  of  all  Germany.*'  Shortly,  he  will  be 
even  more ;  for  as  certainly  as  the  German  langua^  spreads  over 
this  island,  so  certainly  will  Schiller  enthrone  hmisSf  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  for  us  to  thank  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
for  turning  our  attention,  as  he  has  done,  to  this  subject.  From 
his  admirable  introductory  "  Life  of  Schiller,**  and  from  the 
beautiftd,  profound,  and  correct  observations  (Aspersed  over  the 
two  volumes  of  his  translations,  we  have  derived  the  greatest 
gratification,  and  felt  old  fires  rekindle  which  have  been  shunber^ 
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ingy  thou^k  never  extinct,  within  .us.  He  has  written  9fi  we  n^ght 
have  anticipated  he  would  write ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  as  if  nis 
eloquence  warms  into  unwonted  fervour,  and  sparkles  with  exr 
tmordiziary  brilliancy  in  discoursing  of  a  noble  tneme,  with  which 
his  natiire  bids  him  generously  sympathize,  and  which  his  talents 
so  thoroTigfaly  fit  him  to  appreciate.  Nothing  can  be  more  true, 
happy,  or  impressive  than  the  following  remarks : — 

''The  poems  included  in  the  second  period  of  SchiMer's  literary 
career  are  few,  but  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  deeply  interest- 
ing from  the  struggliqg  and  anxious  state  of  mind  which  some  of  them 
depict.     It  was,  both  to  his  taste  and  to  his  thought,  a  period  of  visible 
transition.     He  had  survived  the  wild  and  irregular  power  which 
stamps,  with  fierce  and  somewhat  sensual  characters,  the  productions 
of  his  youth ;  but  he  had  not  attained  that  serene  repose  of  strength 
— that  calm,  bespeaking  depth  and  fulness,  which  is  round  in  the  best 
writings  of  his  maturer  years.     In  point  of  style,  the  poems  in  this 
division  have  more  fiicility  and  sweetness  than  tibose  of  his  youth,  and 
perhaps  more  evident  vigour,  more  popular  verve  and  gusto  than  many 
composed  in  his  riper  manhoods  in  point  of  thought,  they  mark  that 
era  through  which  few  men  of  inquisitive  and  adventurous  genius— of 
sanguine  and  impassioned  temperament — and  of  education  chiefly  self- 
formed,  undisciplined,  and  imperfect,  have  &iled  to  pass — ^the  era  of 
doubt  and  gloom,  of  self-confiict,  and  of  self-torture. — In  the  ^Robbers* 
and  much  of  the  poetry  written  in  the  same  period  of  Schiller's  life, 
there  is  a  bold  and  wild  imagination,  which  attacks  rather  than  ques- 
tions— ^innovates  rather  than  examines — seizes  upon  subjects  of  vast 
social  import,  that  fioat  on  the  sur&ce  of  opinion,  and  assails  them 
with  a  blind  and  half-savage  rudeness,  according  as  they  ofiend  the 
snthusiasm  of  unreasoning  youth.     But  now  this  eager  and  ardent 
mind  had  paused  to  contemplate ;  its  studies  were  turned  to  philosophy 
and  history — a  more  practical  knowledge  of  life  (though  in  this  last, 
SchOler,  l&e  most  German  authors,  was  ever  more  or  less  deficient  in 
variety  and  range)  had  begun  to  soften  the  stem  and  fiery  spirit  which 
bad  hitherto  sported  with  the  dangerous  elements  of  social  revolution. 
And  while  this  change  was  working,  before  its  feverish  i^tation  sub- 
sided into  that  Kantism  which  is  the  antipodes  of  scepticism,  it  was 
natural  that,  to  the  energy  which  had  asserted,  denounced,  and  dog- 
matized, should  succeed  the  reaction  of  despondency  and  distrust. 
Vehement  indignation  at  '  the  solemn  plausibihties '  of  the  world 
pervades  the  ^Bobbers*    In  ^Don  Carlos^   the  passion  is  no  longer 
vehement  indignation,  but  mournful  sorrow — not  indignation  mat 
hypocrisy  reigns,  but  sorrow  that  honesty  cannot  triumph — not  indig- 
nation that  formal  vice  usurps  the  high  places  of  the  world,  but  sorrow 
that,  in  the  world,  warm  and  generous  virtue  glows,  and  feels,  and 
sufiers— without  reward.     So,  in  the  poems  of  this  period,  are  two 
that  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  their  first  appearance — '  The 
ConjUcty*  published  originally  under  the  title  of  *  The  Freethinkmg  of 
Passion^*  and  ^  BegignationJ     They  presented  a  melancholy  view  of 
the  moral  struggles  in  the  heart  of  a  noble  and  virtuous  man.    From 
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the  first  of  these  poems,  Schiller,  happily  and  wisely,  at  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  struck  out  the  passages  most  calculated  to  ofiend.  What 
hand  would  dare  to  restore  them  ?  The  few  stanzas  that  remain  still 
suggest  the  outline  of  dark  and  painful  thoughts,  which  is  filled  op  in 
the  more  elaborate,  and  in  many  respects,  most  exquisite  poem  of 
*  Resignation,^  Virtue  exacting  all  sacrifices,  and  giving  no  reward- 
Belief  which  denies  enjoyment,  and  has  no  bliss  save  its  ovm  fiiith ; 
such  is  the  sombre  lesson  of  ihe  melancholy  poet — the  more  impressive 
because  so  far  it  is  truth — deep  and  everlasting  truth — but  only,  to  a 
Christian,  a  part  of  truth.  Resignation,  so  sad  if  not  looking  beyond 
the  earth,  becomes  joy  when  assured  and  confident  of  heaven.  Anodi^r 
poem  in  this  intermediate  collection  was  no  less  subjected  to  severe 
animadversion*  We  mean  '  The  Gods  of  Greece,*  As  the  poem  how- 
ever now  Stands,  though  one  or  two  expressions  are  not  free  froin 
objection,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  poet's  lament  for  the  my- 
thology which  was  the  fount  of  poetry,  and  certainly  not  as  a  Rea- 
soner*s  defence  of  Paganism  in  disparagement  of  Christianity.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  Schiller's  mind  was  so  essentially  religious,  that  we 
feel  more  angry,  when  he  whom  we  would  gladly  hail  as  our  light  and 
guide,  only  darkens  us  or  misleads,  than  we  should  with  the  absolute 
infidelity  of  a  less  grave  and  reverend  genius.  Yet  a  period— -a  tran- 
sition state— of  doubt  and  despondency  is  perhaps  common  to  men  in 
proportion  to  their  natural  dispositions  to  faith  and  veneration.  With 
them,  it  comes  firom  keen  sympathy  with  undeserved  sufierings — ^fix)m 
grief  at  wickedness  triumphant — from  too  intense  a  brooding  over  the 
mysteries  involved  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Scepticism  of  this 
nature  can  but  little  iiyure  the  frivolous,  and  will  be  charitably  re- 
garded by  the  wise.  Schiller's  mind  soon  outgrew  the  state  which,  to 
the  mind  of  a  poet,  above  all  men,  is  most  ungenial,  but  the  sadness 
which  the  struggle  bequeathed  seems  to  have  wrought  a  complete  re* 
volution  in  all  his  preconceived  opinions.  The  wild  creator  of  the  ^  Bolh 
hers^'  dnmk  with  liberty,  and  audacious  against  all  restraint,  becomes 
the  champion  of '  Holy  Order,' — the  denouncer  of  the  French  Republic 
— the  extoller  of  an  Ideal  Life,  which  should  entirely  separate  Genius 
the  Restless  from  Society  the  Settled.  And  as  his  impetuous  and 
stormy  vigour  matured  into  the  lucent  and  tranquil  art  of '  Der  Spazter- 
gangy  ^  Wallenstem,*  and  '  Die  Braut  von  Measaia^  so  his  philosophy 
threw  itself  into  calm  respect  for  all  that  custom  sanctioned,  and  con- 
vention hallowed. 

''  But  even  during  the  painful  transition,  of  which,  in  his  minor  poems, 
glimpses  alone  are  visible.  Scepticism,  with  Schiller,  never  insults  the 
devoted,  or  mocks  the  earnest  mind.  It  may  have  sadness— but  never 
scorn.  It  is  the  question  of  a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the 
great  wilderness,  but  who  mourns  with  his  fellow-seekers,  and  has  no 
bitter  laughter  for  their  wandering  from  the  goal.  This  division 
begins,  indeed,  with  a  hymn  which  atones  for  whatever  pains  us  in  the 
two  poems  whose  strain  and  spirit  so  gloomily  contrast  it,  viz.,  the 
matchless  and  immortal  *  Bymn  to  Joy^ — a  poem  steeped  in  the  very 
essence  of  all-loving  and  all-aiding  Christianity — breathing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  devout  yet  gladsome  adoration,  and  ranking  amongst  the 
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most  glorious  bursts  of  worship  which  grateful  genius  ever  rendered  to 
the  benign  Creator. 

"  And  it  is  peculiarly  noticeable,  that^  whatever  Schiller's  state  of 
mind  upon  theological  subjects  at  the  time  that  this  hymn  was  com- 
posed, and  though  all  doctrinal  stamp  and  mark  be  carefully  absent 
from  it,  it  is  yet  a  poem  that  never  could  have  been  written  but  in  a 
Christian  age,  in  a  Christian  land — but  by  a  man  whose  whole  soul 
and  heart  had  been  at  one  time  (nay,  was  at  the  very  moment  of  com- 
position) inspired  and  suffused  with  that  firm  belief  in  Grod's  goodness 
and  his  justice — that  full  assurance  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave — that 
exulting  and  seraphic  cheerfulness  which  associates  joy  with  the  Creator 
— and  that  animated  affection  for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  which 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  in  its  pure,  orthodox,  gospel  form, 
needing  no  aid  from  schoolmaii  or  philosopher — taught  and  teaches.** 
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Art.  VIII. — Du  Mouvein^it  Religieux  en  Angleterre^  ou  lee  Pro- 
^r^  du  Catholicismej  et  le  retour  de  VEglise  Anglicane  a  VunUi. 
^ar  un  Catholique.     Paris. 

The  author  of  this  work,  as  he  intimates  in  his  preface,  has  been 
for  years  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  it,  and  has  had  ac- 
cess to  th^^est  authorities.  Not  only  has  he  kept  up  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  innumerable  journals  and  pamphlets 
of  the  teeming  press ;  he  has  also  maintamed  a  close  correspond- 
ence both  with  the  principal  actors  in  the  movement  he  describes, 
and  with  intelligent  on-lookers  of  his  own  denomination ;  and  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  personal  observation  and  personal  inter- 
course with  the  parties  concerned.  He  has  ^^  paid  three  visits  to 
£ngland  since  1838,  which  have  given  him  opportunities  of  see- 
ing, with  his  own  eyes,  the  men  ana  the  thipgs  of  which  he  speaks;" 
in  1842  he  "visited  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  had  occasion 
to  be  flattered  by  the  cordial  welcome  and  gracious  hospitality 
which  he  received  from  several  of  its  members,  and  among  others, 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusey,  and  his  learned  and  pious  friend, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Newman ;"  he  has  obtained  "  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Wiseman,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  coadjutor  of  the  district 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  religious  movement  of  England ;  and  the 
learned  Aob^  de  Luca,  at  Rome,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  the  sentiment  which  the  situation  of  England  inspires  in 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  has  also  furnished  him  with 
observations,  characterized  by  mature  knowledge  and  piety." — 
ft^.  p.  7,  8,  On  the  principle  of  its  being  always  interesting 
ana  nsefol  to  know  ^^  how  it  strikes  a  stranger,"  this  foreign  esti- 
mate of  what  has  now  become,  beyond  all  question,  the  leading 
feature  in  our  domestic  circumstances,  cannot  but  be  deserving 
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of  attention ;  and  when  we  add,  that  the  ability,  impartiality,  and 
sound  sense  of  the  writer,  taken  along  with  the  uniform  correctr 
ness  of  his  information,  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  views,  on  the  relations  and  tendencies  of  the 
events  he  has  to  narrate,  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  his  volume  that 
high  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled, — ^we  are  persuaded  that 
our  readers  will  not  merely  excuse  us,  but  take  it  as  an  acceptable 
service,  if  we  attempt  to  lay  before  them  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
work,  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  more  important  portions  of  it, 
before  we  venture  ourselves  to  grapple  with  the  vast  subject  which 
the  title  of  our  present  article  announces. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  need  not  detain  us  long.  In  the  in- 
troduction, the  writer  professes  to  ^^  estimate  the  influence  which 
the  Reformation  has  exercised  in  England,  on  the  individual, 
the  familv  circle,  the  social  state,  and  the  nation  at  large," — Pref. 
p.  6 ;  and,  accordingly,  he  labours  to  expose  what  he  deems  the 
cardinal  vice  of  Protestantism,  namely — its  tendency  to  indivi- 
dualize men,  instead  of  merging,  like  Catholicism,  all  personality 
in  the  gregarious  unity  and  uniformity  of  a  tame  flocK  or  herd. 
"  This  individual  character^'  he  finds  "  exaggerated  in  the  nation 
itself,  which,  altogether,  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  personifica- 
tion of  egotism  ;*'  and  his  summary  sentence  is,  that  "  individual- 
ism (P  %ndividiuxli37ne)y  that  leprosy  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
Keformation,  is  now  eating  it  away." — Tntrod,  p.  16^  17.  This 
being  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  ills,  personal,  domestic,  social,  and 
political,  under  which  poor  England  groans — and  the  very  title 
of  his  first  chapter  is  alarming  in  its  enumeration  of  ^'  ankrchy^ 
religious,  political,  and  social  aepravity,  and  miseir  of  the  people 
—crisis  or  1842 — official  charity — ^work-houses — ^the  Sodatists — 
the  Chartists — the  Rebeccaites,"  out  of  which,  and  sundry  other 
grievances,  he  contrives,  certainly,  to  make  a  black  enough  pic- 
ture,— his  specific,  of  course,  is  a  return  to  Catholicism ;  lor,  as 
*  he  reminds  us,  "  the  constitution  of  England  is  the  work  of  Ca- 
tholicism, and  not  that  of  the  Reformers  r — Chap.  i. — ^their  work 
has  been  to  mar  and  hinder  the  development  of  the  constitution. 
The  Church  is  beginning  to  see  this,  and  has  ceased,  ^'  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  protest,  except  against  its  protestations  formerly," — 
IrUrod.  p.  19  ;  and  only  a  little  time  and  patience  are  needed  to 
bring  matters  back  to  the  happy  state  of  passive,  and,  as  it  were, 
impersonal  universalismy  whidi  the  Reformation,  with  its  indi- 
viaualizing  appeals  to  conscience,  broke  up, — ^xf,  indeed,  there  be 
not  some  risk  of  a  very  different  result,  as  of  our  ^^  seeing,  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century,  civil  war,  the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
the  loss  of  the  great  principles  on  Which  the  rights  of  mopertj, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  rest, — ^in  fine,  such  a  general  conrasioti  as 
would  infallibly  drag  along  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy." — 
Introd.  p.  20. 
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These  are  dark  representations  and  ominous  forebodings. 
How  far  similar  miseries  and  crimeS|  or  rather  degrees  of  wretoi- 
edness,  degradation,  and  profligacy,  ten  times  more  appalling, 
may  iK>t  be  found  sapping  the  foimdations  of  social  order,  and 
poisoning  all  public  and  private  morality,  in  Roman  Catholic 
oomnuuuties,  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  we  need  not  now 
stay  to  inquire.  They  are  real  evils  which  our  author  points 
out,  as  corroding  the  mass  of  this  country's  neglected  population, 
nor  ia  his  description  of  them  exa^erated  beyond  that  which 
many  anxious  men  among  ourselves^ave  given.  This  writer  is 
no  alarmist ;  he  hopes  well  for  our  nation.  He  looks  to  Popeiy 
and  Poseyism,  and  does  not  despair. 

As  to  the  progress  of  Popery,  since  the  passing  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Belief  bill, — ^for  this,  right  or  wrong,  he  takes  as  his  era, 
fixmi  which  to  date  the  fresh  flowing  of  the  tide,-— many  striking 
and  startling  facts  are  stated  in  his  early  chapters.     '^  The  Eman- 
cipation,*' he  says  emphatically,  ^^  was  the  signal  of  the  religious 
revival  which  we  have  witnessed  since  1830." — ^P.  38.     Whe- 
ther that  measure  was  the  cause,  or  the  effect  of  the  advancing 
march  of  Fopeir,  or  to  what  extent,  it  might  be  partly  both ; 
whether  the  withholding  of  it,  if  that  had  been  possiole  or  right, 
would  ^ve  contributed  more  to  retard,  or  less  to  accelerate, 
that  onward  movement,  than  its  being  granted:  and  in  what 
proportion  the  influence  which  then  began  to  be  felt  in  favour  of 
the  cause  that  had  before  been  persecuted  ana  oppressed,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  previous  tension  of  the  bonds,  making  it  dan- 
gerous, in  any  way,  to  relax  them,  or  to  the  manner  of  the  relaxa- 
tion, after  protracted  and  unkind  resistance  had  divested  the  act 
of  ail  its  grace,  or  to  the  outra^  put  upon  all  principle,  and  the 
blow  struck  at  all  public  confioence,  through  its  being  conceded, 
avowedly  against  conscience,  and  as  a  sop  to  popular  clamour  by 
the  politicians,  who  should  have  stood  aloof,  at  least,  if  they  did 
not  oppose,  instead  of  coming  from  the  party  from  which  it  might 
have  oeen  welcomed  as  an  nonest  boon ;— these  are  questions 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss,  and  which  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  us  even  to  name,  if  the  recent  repetition  of  the  same 
unhi^pr  policy,  in  the  Maynooth  endowment,  based  upon  a  si- 
milar plea  of  unscrupulous  expediency,  did  not  force  such  recol- 
lections upon  us.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  this  topic ;  we  waive 
the  inquiry  whether  it  is  safer  for  a  nation,  when  a  critical  mear 
sure  is  inevitabl v  about  to  pass,  to  have  it  passed  by  the  party  con- 
scientiously and  consistently  approving  of  it,  or  by  the  party 
which  has  made  the  very  opposite  principle,  its  boast  and  step- 
ping stone  to  power,  and  which  can,  therefore,  reach  its  end,  only 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  its  supporters,  or  at  least,  of  their  charac- 
ters.    Still  we  think  it  important  to  notice  the  date  which  this 
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writer  assigns  for  the  revival  of  Poperjr :  not  so  mnch  as  if  it 
fiimished  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  step  then 
taken,  for  these  ought  to  pe  weighed  in  other  scales  thfoi  tnose  of 
expediency,  whether  a  prtotij  or  ex  post  factOj  whether  it  be  fore- 
thought or  afterthought  ^^t  suggests  them — ^but  because  it  sig- 
nally condemns  the  systen^  of  manoeuvering  and  living  by  shifts 
and  schemes  which  then  began  to  supplant  all  true,  rarnsighted 
statesmanship,  and  still  more,  because  it  proves  the  folly  of  deal- 
ing with  this  gigaptic  power  on  the  faith  of  any  promises  or 
pledges  it  may  give,  instead  of  treating  it  precisely  as  truth  and 
righteousness  demand.  It  had  been  well  tor  this  country  if  she 
had  found  her  rulers  ever  ready  to  concede  mere  justice  to  I^opery, 
and  nothing  more ;  to  concede  justice,  in  spite  of  all  alarms,  and 
nothing  more,  whatever  fair  words  might  be  thrown  out.  It  has 
been  our  sad  and  fatal  mistake  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  acted 
upon  impulse — inflicting  wrong  out  of  unnecessary  fear,  and  then 
seeking  to  win  back  the  alienated  allegiance  of  the  oppressed,  by 
equally  unwarranted  favour.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  our 
stetes^en  are  even  yet  as  confident  as  ever  in  their  o^  wisdom, 
and  will  consult  neither  the  lessons  of  history  nor  the  facts  noto- 
riously passing  before  their  own  eyes,  which,  apart  from  higher 
considerations,  might  disabuse  them  of  the  dream  that  Popery  is 
to  be  duped  or  tamed. 

But,  passing  from  this,  we  c{mno.t  but  be  struck  with  the  evi- 
dence tnis  book  contains  of  the  rapid  and  stealthy  pace  with 
which  Popery  has  been  advancing  within  these  recent  years. 

The  following  paragraph,  for  example,  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  importance  attached  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  by  Roman 
Cathohcs  themselves,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
turned  it  to  account : — 

"  The  years  which  foUowed  Emancipation  were  passed  in  a  sort  of 
stunned  astonishment,  {itourdmement.)  None  dared  to  pronounce 
upon  the  consequences  of  that  great  measure.  But  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gan to  bear  its  first  fruits,  recrimination  and  clamour  commenced. 
Amid  the  confused  noise  of  some,  and  the  stupefisu^tion  of  others,  the 
Catholics  have  wrpught  out  their  religious  reorganization ;  they 
have  increased  their  ranks;  they  have  covered  England  wi^ 
churches  and  chapels ;  they  have  re-established  convents  of  men  and 
women,  and  founded  pious  confraternities,  and  asylums  to  relieve  the 
unhappy ;  they  have  drawn  deep  upon  religion  for  inspirations  to  re- 
generate the  arts ;  they  have  renewed  the  wonders  which  the  middle 
age  has  bequeathed  to  our  admiration,  and  that  of  generations  to  come. 
But  we  must  enter  here  into  some  details,  and  give  precise  facts." — 
Pp.  54-55. 

Accordingly,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state  some  particulars 
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'  which  appear  to  be  well  authenticated,  and,  if  so,  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

^'  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.  sixty  thousand  Ca- 
tholics were  aB,  in  England  and  Scotlai]^,  that  remained  faithful 
to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.  Their  number,  in  1821,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns,  had  risen  to  five  hundred  thousand.  It 
was,  in  1842,  between  two  millions  and  two  millions  and  a  half.'' — 
P.  44.  "  Till  1840,  the  jurisdiction  of  England  was  divided  into 
four  districts — that  of  London,  that  of  the  Midland,  that  of  the 
North,  and  that  of  the  West.  The  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
on  11th  May  1840,  increased  the  number  of  the  vicars  apostolic, 
and  remodelled  their  dioceses ;"  so  as  to  make  no  fewer  than 
eight  districts,  each  with  its  Vicar  A})ostolic  and  Bishop  in 
partibus, — See  the  list,  p.  45-6.  **  England  and  Wales,  in 
1792,  reckoned  35  chapels ;  at  this  day,  they  possess  500, 
among  which  are  churcnes  of  a  costly  and  vast  construction ; 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  Cathedral  at  Buiningham 
and  the  Church  of  St.  George  at  London."  In  the  district 
of  Birmingham,  in  particular,  ^'  numerous  religious  establish- 
ments have  been  opened,  and  prodigies  of  grace  wrought,' 
insomuch  that,  in  ^^  1838,  the  venerable  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
{vicariate)  M.  Walsh,  received  692  abjurations." — P.  55.  It 
was  under  the  auspices  of  "  his  Tvorthy  successor,"  Dr.  Milner, 
that  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  at  Birmingham 
was  undertaken.  On  this  work,  our  author  dwells  with  intense 
interest,  describing,  at  great  length,  the  whole  plan,  as  fomished 
by  the  celebrated  architect,  M.  JPugin,  himselr  a  convert  to  the 
&]th,  and  an  eminent  restorer  of  ancient  usa^s. 

This  whole  disquisition  might  be  very  edifying  to  the  members 
of  the  (defunct  ?^  Camden  Society  ;  being  such  an  exposition  as 
they  would  delight  in,  of  the  mystical  significancy  of  an  entire 
and  perfect  cathedral,  duly  fixed,  by  the  compass,  in  ^^  its  exact 
bearing,"  fiimished  with  all  holy  utensils,  down  to  the  sacred 
'  vessel  {piscina)  in  which  the  priest  is  mysteriously  to  wash  his 
handsy  and  firee  from  the  monstrous  heresy  of  ^'  pues ;"  under 
which  formidable  orthography  these  mighty  men  of  learning 
wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  what  common  folks  have 
been  simple  enough  to  call  ^^  pews,"  and  consequently,  to  sit  in, 
without  suspecting  any  harm.  And  here,  in  passing,  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  admirers  of  antiquity  on  the  masculine  tone 
which,  alike  in  philology  and  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  science, 
and  taste,  seems  to  distinguish  all  their  lucubrations,  whether  it 
be  a  surplice,  cope,  or  alb  that  they  are  adjusting,  an  altar  cloth 
that  they  would  nave  fair  hands  piously  employed  in  embroider- 
ing, or  the  Lord's  table  that  is  to  be  vindicated  from  the  profanity 
of  ^*  priests  depositing  upon  it  their  gloves  and  handkerchief,  as 
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ia  too  ocMomonly/'  alas !  alas  I  ^^  the  case."*  Tlie  yerbal,  or  csthor 
literal,  specimen  of  emendatoiy  criticism  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted tO)  is  one  of  their  B^ntleyian  ineennities,  which  ought  to 
tell  powerfolly  on  the  l^herto  unconscious  religious  community. 
The  sad  disooveiy  that  uis  not  inoffensive ''  pews"  they  have  been 
decently  «nd  devoutly  occupying,  as  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers did  before  them,  but  wicked  and  sin;^  ^^  pues," — that 
makes  all  the  difierence — may  well  frighten  a  slumbering  con- 
gregation finom  its  propriety;  and  we  may  expect  to  see  nsinffl, 
en  tnaseej  like  those  of  J(Aji  Knox's  ^  rascal  multitude."  Too 
long  have  these  enormities  imposed  on  plain  people,  under  the 
specious  mask  of  a  false  spelling.  Spell  them  rightly,  ^^  pews" 
no  more,  but  ^^  pnes" — confessed  and  the  spell  is  broken.  While 
on  this  subject  of  what  the  peo]::de  are  to  sit  on,  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  question,  where  they  are  to  sit,  staad,  oir  Imeel,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  a^ing  if  our  modern  dburch  restorers  sanc- 
tion, or  can  explain,  the  ancient  custom  of  the  distribuiion  of 
men  and  women  in  church,  of  which,  in  his  elaborate  account 
of  church  architecture,  as  connected  with  the  Birmingham  tBn 
thedral,  our  author  gives  the  following  exposition  (pv  67.) 

''  The  nave  and  its  coUaterals  {me  coUateraux)  were  reserved  for  the 
Christian  people.  As  long  as  the  primidve  tradilioiis  of  the  Lsiia 
ohurch  were  preserved,  as  they  are  still  observed  to  this  day'^tn  the 
Greek  churoh,  the  sexes  were  separated.  The  men  occupied,  at  fixst, 
the  u|^>er  part  of  the  nave,  while  the  women  were  stationed  in  the 
part  nearest  the  door." 

Not  very  gallai]^t,  we  might  say ;  but  what  £>IIows  is  the  poszle : 

^'  At  a  later  period,  the  men  were  placed  on  the  nde  of  the  Goqiel, 
and  the  women  on  the  side  of  the  Epistle." 

And  '^  ^8  pimetice,"  it  seems,  ^'  was  in  accordance  with  the 
decencT-  whidi  the  holv  place  reauires."  Why  there  should  be 
a  Groq)el  and  an  Epistle  side  at  sil,  we  pro£Euie  Protestants  can- 
not comprehend,  since  it  seems  to  us,  if  it  were  only  for  variely^s 
sake,  the  ^^  Gx)q>eller"  and  the  ^^  Enistler,"  at  the  altar,  mi^t 
now  and  then  cross  over  to  one  anotner^  places.  But  why  the 
men  should  be  ranged  in  a  line  with  the  Grospel,  and  the  womon 
with  the  Epistle,  wnat  fitness  of  things  connects  the  male  eex  with 
the  nacrative,  and  the  female  with  'me  epistolanr  portion  of  holy 
writ,  is  still  more  mysterious ;  yet  it  is  such  trimng  that  is  now 
coming  into  fashion.  But  perhaps  the  most  marvelloas  conceit 
of  all  IS  the  new  art  or  science  of  ^^  the  orientsttioA  of  chucohes^" 
whieh  is  like  taking  thelatibudd  of  a  dip  at^sea,  or  the  bearings 

— "  — -■-■ — * — -  -   - -        -         -t    -i     ^ ^*      ■     —  — -^    ^^—    -      ^^^^.^ —     —  -_    --      — ^ 

*  See  qnotations  from  Camden  Society's  poblidrtiona,  in  the  Appendix  to  die 
Her.  Mr.  Ckne'a  (of  Cheltenham)  Sennon,  **  The  Refltomien  of  CiNlfclieB  Is  the 
Rcstorstiun  oiTopbry,**  (p.  2S.) 
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of  a  newly  discovered  rock.    As  this  craft  may  be  unknown  to 
our  readers,  we  give  a  description  of  it : 

"  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  this"  (the  orientation  of  churches) 
^  has  been  judged  by  the  Camdenians  a  subject  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  engage  the  attention  of  the  assembled  body  on  two  occasions— 
and  to  have  formed  the  topic  of  two  papers  read  at  their  meetings ; 
after  much  learned  research — and  the  invention  of  an  instmment 
called  ^  t^  OrieakOarr  The  points  of  inqimry  being  the  ^  emet  hear* 
mg  of  each  Churchy*  and  the  cause  of  the  partioiilar  Erection  in  which 
it  is  built — ^whether  E.N.E.,  or  N JS.,  or  E.N.E.,  and  by  east,  or  S.E.9 
&S*E«9  ^bc 

^'  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  sitting,  Dec  5,  1843  :— 

"  *■  The  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A«  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Orientation  of  churches,  and  explained  the  method  he 
had  adopted  for  marking  the  orientation  accurately.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  some  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  churches 
of  this  town  car^rmed  the  theory  that  the  Chancete  of  ancient  churches 
point  to  that  part  of  the  East  where  the  sun  rises  upon  the  day  of  the  Saint 
m  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedicated! If* — (P.  77.) 

'^  And  the  following  of  the^  sitting,  March  5,  1844 : — 

'' '  A  paper  communicated  by  the  Bev.  W.  Airy,  M.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, was  read  by  the  Bev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  Col- 
1^.  It  contained  an  account  of  observations  as  to  the  orientation  of 
twenty-five  churches  in  Bedfordshire ;  not  taken,  however,  with  the 
published  Orieniator.  The  &cts  thus  adduced  seemed  to  shew  satisfac- 
torily that  the  theory  of  Festival  Orientation  could  not  be  supported  by 
the  examples  of  the  churches  in  this  district  Mr.  Goodwin  made  seve- 
ral remarks  on  the  paper  showing  the  importance  of  paying  close  at- 
tention to  the  dates  of  buildings  in  taking  these  observations.  Mr. 
Airy's  tabular  arrangement  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  was  re- 
commended as  the  best  form  for  registering  the  facts  reported  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  The  table  presented  in  parallel  columns  the 
dedication^  date  of  dedication  festival^  place  of  sunrise^  real  bearing  of  the 
church,  day  of  wake  or  parish  feast^  and  observations  !!  P — (P.  115.) 

^^  Now  all  this  might,  in  other  hands  and  at  other  times,  be  consider- 
ed as  antiquarian  pastime  of  a  harmless  description.  But  when  viewed 
as  part  of  a  system — and  connected  with  the  extravagant  notions  of  the 
holiness  of  chancels,  the  sacredness  of  a  particular  point  in  the  com- 
pass— and  dedicated  images  of  saints — ^it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  superstition  which  is  forged  for  the  nec^  of  the  Angli- 
can Church."— Cfow'd  Sermon^  p.  39-40. 

Snch,  theny  is  liie  science,  aad  such  the  liteorazy  labour  of  a 
body  of  men,  oomprisin^  many  of  the  hi^est  names  in  the 
En^sh  Church,  and  the  first  scholars  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Who  would  not  regret  that  an  association  so  nobly  oc- 
cupied, should  be  in  danger,  as  it  would  seran,  of  being  consumed 
by  the  premature  and  over-heated  zeal  of  some  of  its  own  m«n- 
bers,  were  it  not  for  the  expectation,  which  is  understood  to  be 
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well-foanded,  that  it  is  to  rise,  phoenix-likje,  &om  its  own  ashes  t 
Possibly,  it  may  have  risen  already  :  assuredly,  in  some  form  or 
other,  this  mischievous  folly  is  continuing,  and  will  Qontinue  to 
work ;  for  it  has  been  the  standing  poucy  of  this  Tractarian 
party,  from  the  beginning  of  their  movement,  to  let  a  weapon 
drop,  whenever  it  becomes  too  hot ;  but  only  to  take  up  anotner 
that  will  do  the  business  equallv  well,  and  not,  at  least  for  a  little 
time,  create  any  inconvenient  name. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  our  author,  and  hasten  from  his 
view  of  Popery  in  England  to  his  view  of  Puseyism.  After  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  gorgeous  and  costly  ceremony  which  sig- 
nalized the  consecration  of  the  Birmingham  Cathedral,  in  whien, 
as  usual,  he  boasts  of  the  many  Protestants  who  gave  dieir  coun- 
tenance— whether  from  idle  curiosity  or  false  and  spurious  liber- 
ality— certainly  with  manifest  inconsistency,  at  least,  and  without 
adverting  to  the  construction  sure  to  be  put  on  their  conduct, 
and  the  use  to  be  piade  of  it,  the  writer  passes  to  the  district  of 
London,  and  states  the  foUowing  particulars  as  to  the  advances 
of  Catholicism  there  • — 

"  Within  a  very  few  years,  six  old  chapels  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  erection  of  aisles  or  ^dleries ;  four  large  churches  have  been  erected 
to  replace  the  former  small  chapels ;  eight  missions  have  been  defini- 
tively established,  and  eight  new  chapels  or  churches  built ;  ten  other 
missions  have  been  begun,  and  in  several  of  the  localities  selected  for 
these  new  missions,  sites  have  already  been  bought  for  the  building  of 
churches ;  the  vast  and  magnificent  church  of  St.  George  is  in  course 
of  erection  in  London  ;  a  new  church  (St,  Peter's)  has  been  consecrated 
at  Woolwich ;  and  churches  have  been  begun  in  the  east  of  London 
and  in  Guernsey.  Li  1 836,  the  number  of  priests  in  the  London  dis- 
trict was  91 ;  now  it  is  135 ;  showing  an  increase  of  44  missionaries. 
As  to  schools,  in  which  the  children  of  poor  Catholics  are  admitted, 
vrithin  four  years,  large  establishments  have  been  formed  in  London, 
which  receive  1400  children.  There  are  schools  also  at  St  John's 
Wood,  IsUngton,  and  at  Bermondsey.  In  1842,  the  number  of  Catho- 
lic children  instructed  gratuitously  in  London  and  its  environs,  exclu- 
sive of  Sunday  schools  and  private  schools,  was  7409.  In  four  years, 
four  religious  communities  have  been  established  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  At  Bermondsey,  there  is  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ;  at  Hammersmith,  a  house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd (du  Bon  Pasteur) ;  at  Acton,  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (les 
Dames  du  Sacre-CcBur) ;  and  at  Isleworth,  a  house  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  The  diocese  of  London  is  the  first  in  £ngland  in  which 
these  various  orders  have  been  established.  The  city  of  London  is 
reckoned  to  contain  300,000  CathoHcs ;  the  conversions  which  take 
place  there  are  fix>m  four  to  Aye  thousand  annually."* 


*  P.  76-79<^The  names  of  the  plaoee  where  the  cborehee  hare  been  enlarged, 
rebuilt,  and  ereeied  for  the  first  time,  are  given. 
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We  cannot  follow  our  author  thirough  the  other  districts  or 
dioceses,  in  which  he  traces  the  progress  of  the  Catholicism  of 
which  he  writes.  In  all,  he  reckons  m  1843,  following  the  Ca- 
tholic Directory  for  that  year,  throughout  all  England^  648  mis- 
sionaries, 499  churches  or  chapels,  9  colleges,  27  monasteries  and 
COhvents,  without  entering  into  the  enumeration  of  gratuitous 
schools  and  institutions  of  charity. — Pp.  90j  91. 

But  the  advance  of  Popery  in  this  country  cannot  be  ade- 
qtiately  measured  by  th^  mere  statistics  of  its  priests,  its  build- 
ings, and  its  (Convents.  Various  significant  indications  and 
powerful  influences,  incapable  df  being  so  accurately  weighed 
and  Stated,  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  glance  at  some  of 
"  the  tables  of  contents"  prefixfed  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book,  wiU  show  how  fully  these  are  appreciated  by  the  writer. 
Thus  he  notices  "  the  union  of  prayer  for  the  conversion  of 
England,''  suggested  hy  "  the  honourable  Abb^,  George  Spenser, 
who  himself  of  a  noble  English  family,  and  a  minister  of  that 
Church,  owed  his  own  conversion  to  prayer,"  (p.  48)  ;  "  the  gene- 
it)us  sacrifices  of  rich  families"  as  m  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  the  patronage  of  religious  institutions,  by  the  Dukei  of  Nor- 
folk, iiord  Shrewsbury,  and  a  host  of  others,  including  "  John 
Men2ierS)  Esq.,  de  Pitfodeh;"*  "the  revival  of  Christian  art 
and  the  labours  of  the  celebrated  architect,  Mi  Pugin,"  (a  great 
Pnseyite  as  well  as  Popish  authority  in  all  questions  of  ecclesias^ 
tical  workmanship,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  a  gorgeous  cathedral, 
down  to  the  precise  arrangement  or  the  embroidered  altar-cloth 
and  the  priesf  s  wash'^hand-stand-basin,)  "  encouraged  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontifl^;"  "  the  Catholic  Propaganda,  and  Catholic 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,"  an  association,  formed  at  first,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which,  remodelled  and  reorganized  in  1841,  with  Lord 
Shrewsbury  at  its  head,  and  a  Papal  brief  in  his  hands,  has  be- 
come the  active  and  energetic  disseminator  of  Popish  principles 
and  the  centre  of  Popish  missions,  on  a  large  scale,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies;!  "  the  Catholic  journals,  reviews,  and  pub- 
lications;" "  the  political  influence  of  Catholics  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  country ;"  "  the  project  to  send  an  English  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  to  renew  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Holy  See,"  a  project,  faintly  and  ambiguously  disavowed  by 
the  Government  "  to  the  ear,'^  and  substantiallv  kept  "  to  the 
sense  ;"t  "  the  part  taken  by  Catholics  in  public  instruction  ; " 
and  the  effect  oi  the  Ministerial  proposal  ^^  to  create  a  monopoly 

*  Sie  in  the  original,  p.  86.  f  P.  100,  ti  $eq. 

X  See  Sir  Robert  Peers  speech  on  propoeing  the  Mayiiooth  endowment,  in  which 
be  admits  that  the  measure  is  introduced  in  terms  of  an  agreement  or  consultation 
with  the  bcadfi,  at  least,  of  the  Irish,  if  not  with  the  head,  of  tlie  Catholic,  Church. 
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' ill iw<Hir  of  OieEiiglkhChimsh,  and  of  iU  defeat;''  ^  the  anti- 
Papid  itf^tatioo''  duriog  the  MelboamB  adminiBtratJoD,  and  ^  the 
restoiatioii  of  die  cafatv* — ^both  alike,  as  it  now  turns  out,  deoeit- 
fiil;  and  finally^  ^  the  temperance  •movements"  under  Father 
Mi^thewy  the  countenance  snown  to  him  by  Uie  ^'  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich and  the  I^testant  aristocracy,"  and  the  impulse  thus  jpyen 
to  the  Pope's  cause ;  these^  and  ouier  matteray  this  writer  fu% 
discusses,  and  with  doquence  as  well  as  with  sa^urily,  letting 
nothing  escape  him,  but  shiewdly,  and  ev^i  prolbundly  estimate 
ing  the  amount  of  idl  the  Tarious  eddies  and  tides  which  he  caie- 
ftiSy  embraces  in  his  reckoning,  and  so  calculating  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  breadth  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. And  then,  he  proceeds  to  what  is  the  principal  jMurt  of  his 
book ;  Uie  development  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  On  this  subject,  his  sketches  are  not  only  singnlarly 
striking  in  themselves,  as  catching  the  passing  impress  of  men 
and  things ;  but  they  are  still  more  important,  perh^)S^  as  afibrd- 
ing  pins  on  which  to  fiisten  such  observations  as  it  seems  desira- 
ble to  press  wpQXk  the  religious  and  really  liberal  portion  of  the 
commnnit^,  in  the  present  critical  posture  of  affairs.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  we  must  reouest  our  readers  to  have  patience 
with  us,  while  we  attempt  to  tollow  the  course  of  this  ^^  Catholic" 
writer^s  estimate  of  the  Oxford  movement :  even  although  our 
doing  so  should  require  us  to  postpone  many  of  the  arguments 
whicm  we  might  otherwise  have  pressed,  both  on  the  merits  of 
this  revolution  (for  such  it  is,)  and  on  the  manner  of  it. 

In  describing  the  rise  and  origin  of  a  ^^  ltviko  powsr,"  (and 
such,  undoubtedly,  Tractarianism  is,  in  the  sense,  probably,  in- 
volved in  the  Apocalyptic  phraseology  of  ^'  Beast,"  or  ^4iving  crea- 
tures"^ it  is  natural  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the  ^^  sea"  or 
'^  eartn,"  out  of  which  it  emerges.  And  a  troubled  enough  sea,  a 
confused  enough  earth,  it  certainly  is.  The  state  of  parties  in  the 
En^ish  Church,  at  tlie  bc^einning  of  the  Oxford  movement,  was 
far  m>m  indicating  a  satis&ctory  or  stable  unity.  For  '^  though 
tliat  Church  has  been  anxious  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
herself  and  the  infinite  number  of  sects  which  divide  England 
among  them,  she  has  preserved  in  her  own  bosom,  many  hetero- 
genous elements,  and  her  different  parties  are  aimost  ready  to 
excommunicate  one  another,  while  pretending  to  foe  exclusively 
the  guaidiaas  of  the  trudi."  Nor,  we  may  add,  is  the  mixture 
of  ^^natsrogenous  elements"  in  the  Churcii  of  England,  as  easilv 
ex^ained  and  reconciled  with  the  boast  of  unity,  as  in  the  Church 
of  Kome.  For  in  the  latter,  whatever  shades  of  diversity  may 
show  themselves,  and  whatever  latitude  of  opinion  may  be  allow- 
ed, there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  general  agreement  on  the  leading 
points  of  church  union  and  authority  :  whereas,  in  the  fonuer,  it 
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is  tkese  Teiy  points  that  oonstifciito  the  mattsr  in  diqfmt^ ;  the  notes 
and  tones  to  oe  hannonised  being  tbns  both  more  nnmerons,  as  on* 
bracBtig  Protestant,  in  addition  to  Popish  varieties,  and  more  di»- 
cordant,  as  ranging  between  wider  extremes.  Its  divisions^  how- 
ever,  maj  be  classed  under  three  principal  heads, — ^^  the  evangeli- 
cal, or  Puritan,  or  Low  Church  Partv,  which  sees  in  the  English 
Church  only  a  manifestation  of  the  (Jhristian  faith,  and  an  insti- 
tution  semng  for  the  celebration  of  public  offices,  and  facilitating 
the  exercise  of  religious  duties,'' — ^the  High  Church  Party,  which 
"  as  to  its  political  element,  makes  the  Church  the  servant  of  the 
State,  a  kind  of  high  police,  established  and  organized  by  law  for 
the  qpeeial  end  of  satisfying  the  religious  desires  and  necessities 
<^the  masaes,  while,  as  to  its  rdigious  element,  it  regards  the 
En^Ush  Establishment  as  in  oompariaon  with  other  communities, 
the  purest  form  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrines  embodied  in 
its  articles  as  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the  Christian  fisdth,"* 
— and  the  ^  Anglo-Catholic  party,  recently  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Pnseyism."  In  regard  to  the  name  of  mis  section,  we 
know  not  how  the  following  renuuks  of  our  author  may  be  re- 
liiiied; 

**  The  e3q>res8ion  Anglo-Cathofic,  which  we  frequently  use,  is  not, 
in  our  opinion  synonymous  with  that  of  Catholic-English,  (Cbtftoft<^-> 
Anfflakj)  the  sense  whidi  is  evidently  attached  to  it  by  a  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  En^ish  Chi»eh.  In  our  view,  the  word  Atigio 
has  a  privative  foroe :  that  is  to  st^,  it  modifies  sad  restricts  the  signi- 
fiealion  of  the  word  Catholic,  which,  in  &e  aetnal  state  of  the  En^h 
Ohuieh,  oonU  not  beap^edtoit  Altbovg^  these  two  words,  ooupied 
together,  imply  a  contradiction,  we  make  use  of  them  in  pre&renoe  to 
any  other  denomination,  because  they  express  perfectly  the  anoma- 
lous {anormale)  position  of  the  Churoh  of  En^and,  which  beUeves 
itsdf  Catholic,  without  having  the  character  of  universality.^ — Pref. 
p.  7. 

The  leading  principles,  however,  of  the  Anglo*CathoUcs  are 
fiurly,  and  indeed  favourably,  represented : 

^*  That  die  Chordi  is  a  qieoial  institution,  established  by  Jesus  CMst 
and  his  disciples,  and  transmitted  by  certain  ordinances  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another :  that  it  is  an  institotion  independent  of  times  and 
plaees :  and  it  i$  only  accidentally  and  by  chance  (per  haaard,)  that  it 
can  find  itself  connected  with  apolitical  government,  or  identified  with 
national  interests :  that  to  this  Church  is  confided  the  preservation  of 


*  **  Bat,"  adds  our  author,  **  in  a  Church  to  nationalized,  and  confined  widiin 
the  limito  preaeribed  by  the  temporal  power,  what  beeomea  of  the  character  of 
VBiTenality^— the  Ckthotfetty  which  diitingnishcs  the  Church  of  Jcraa  Chnat  >" 
We  hare  abridged  in  the  text  the  description  of  parties  given  in  his  eighth 
napisr* 
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religiouft  tf  uth,  the  care  of  all  that  relates  to  the  spiritual  state  of  per- ' 
sons  baptized  in  the  Church  of  Christ :  that  all  interference  of  the  State 
in  the  afiPairs  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  usur- 
pation which  the  Church  ought  to  protest  against  and  resist  by  all 
means  not  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  her :  that  so  far  from  dating  .from  Henry  VUL,  the 
English  Church  is  a  part,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Patriarchate,  or  under  that  of  some  other 
constitution,  independent  and  antecedent :  that,  in  short,  the  Reforma- 
tion is  but  ^  phas^  of  her  history :  that,  consequently,  the  English 
Church  has  never  fisdlen  into  the  errors  which  were  the  consequences 
of  the  religious  Reformation  on  the  Continent,  but  while  the  Catholic 
world  SAW  with  satisfaction  Protestantism  plunging  itself  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  {s'abmant)  of  the  ruins  it  had  itself  made,  the  English  Re-  • 
formers  drew  their  Church  out  of  the  danger,  and  made  her  pass  acroes 
the  ReformatioH  without  losing  any  of  the  ieuicient  jewels  of  her  crown:  - 
that  she  found  herself  thus,  a&r  ^e  rude  shock  she  had  sustained,  on 
her  feet,  and  teady,  with  her  Catholic  doctrines,  her  ordinances,  her 
ancient  formularies^  and  her  legitimate  rights,  to  enter  and  take  her 
place  in  the  uniyersality  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  a  just  and  candid  exposition,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  their 
sentiments,  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church  generally,  as 
well  as  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Church  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  influence  exerted  on  that  position,  by  the  Reformation* 
For  that  event,  whether  it  id  to  be  viewed  as  a  necessaiy  reform  of 
abuses,  as  some  of  them  think,  or  as  a  calamity  and  crime,  as 
others  among  them  speak,  they  all  agree  in  regarding  as  a  shock, 
under  which  their  Cnurch  stltgger6d  ftnd  reeled  on  the  brink  of 
the  Protestant  abyss,  and  fit)m  which  she  is  scarcely  yet  altoge- 
ther recovered ;  naving  with  difficulty  been  enabled  to  right  her- 
self at  all,  by  the  providential  arrest  laid  on  the  continental  and 
Calvinistic  bias  of  the  Divines  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  another  school  more  Catholic  and  prelatic ;  the  school 
fostered  by  Elizabeth  and  the  infatuated  race  of  the  Stuarts,  until 
it  issued  in.  its  legitimate  results, — ^persecution,  rebellion,  anarchy, 
a  royal  head  rolUng  on  the  scaffolo,  a  military  usurper  sitting  on 
the  throne,  and  ultimately,  the  shadow  of  a  royal  house  keeping 
idle  Court  at  St.  Germains, — once  and  again  putting  forth  a 
spark  of  chivalrous  adventure,  in  the  ncurth,  and  finally  sinking 
into  insignificance,  and  expiring  feebly,  within  the  precincts  3i 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  at  Rome. 

And  here,  it  occurs  to  us  to  observe,  before  proceeding  farther, 
that  the  position  which  the  Tractarians  represent  the  Anglican 
Church  as  occupying,  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  or,  at  least, 
its  peculiar  difficulties,  and  the  embarrassments  unavoidably  occa- 
sioned by  its  history,  are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  by 
many  or  the  opponents  of  this  school,  in  estunating  either  its 
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'^British  Churchman''  for  January  thus  retorts  the  reviewei^s 
weapon  :— 

*'  Let  us  examine  these  arguments,  and  reduce  them  to  something 
like  a  logical  shape,  and  we  shall  perceive  how  transparentljMlacious 
they  axB.  With  the  exception  of  what  is  said  on  timlition,  which  we 
shall  consider  separately,  the  reasoning  of  our  contemporary  may  be 
resolved  into  the  following  form  :^-^ 

^  The  advocates  of  so-ciEdled  Catholic  principles  differ  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  are  Catholic  principles ;  besides  which,  some  have 
remained  where  they  were  ten  years  ago ;  others  have  modified— -others 
changed  their  principles,  adopting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  principles 
of  Rome.  Between  many  sections  of  those  calling  themselves  Catho- 
lics, there  are  essential  points  of  difference;  between  aU  there  are 
some.  Ther^orej  there  are  no  such  things  as  Catholic  principles :  or, 
if  there  are,  they  are  not  to  be  found,  save  in  Rome.  A  sense  of  the 
imtenableness  of  their  position  has  led  a  considerable  portion  of  High 
Churchmen  to  symbolize  with  Rome,  and  others  are  advancing  in  ti^e 
same  direction.  Therefore,  Catholic  principles  have  either  no  exist- 
ence at  all,  or  are  inseparable  from  Romish  errors.  If  they  have  no 
existence,  they  are  to  be  despised ;  if  they  are  inseparably  connected 
with  Rome,  they  are  to  be  abhorred.  In  either  case,  they  are  to  be 
condemned  and  avoided. 

'*  Now  let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  Liberal  Principles,  and  ex- 
amine the  contortions  of  our  friend's  countenance,  whilst  we  stretch 
him  on  his  own  rack. 

^  The  advocates  of  io-caUed  '  liberal  principles'  difier  among  them- 
selves as  to  what  are  liberal  principles ;  besides  which)  some  have  re- 
mained where  they  were  fourteen  years  ago ;  others  have  modified— 
others  changed  their  principles,  adopting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  those  of 
Erin.  Between  many  sections  of  &ose  calling  themselves  '  liberal,' 
there  are  essential  points  of  difference :  between  aU  there  are  some. 
Tkertfortj  there  are  no  such  things  as  liberal  principles :  or,  if  there 
are,  ittej  are  not  to  be  found,  save  in  Erin.  A  sense  of  the  untenable- 
neft  of  their  position  has  led  a  considerable  portion  of  ^  liberals'  to 
symbolise  with  Erin ;  and  others  are  advancing  in  the  same  direction. 
Therefore,  liberal  principles  have  either  no  existence  at  all,  or  they 
are  inseparable  from  the  designs  of  O'Connell.  If  they  have  no  exist- 
ence, they  are  to  be  despised;  if  inseparable  from  the  designs  of 
0*Conneli,  they  are  to  be  abhorred.  In  either  case,  they  are  to  be 
condemned  and  avoided. 

*^  What  would  be  the  answer  t — ^Differences  of  opinion  amongst 
those  who  avow  a  common  principle  do  not  affect  the  principle  itself. 
The  misconception  of  a  truth  does  not  affect  its  reality,  nor  the  different 
developments  or  combinations  under  which  a  principle  may  appear 
destroy  its  identity.  Some  may  have  a  clearer,  others  a  less  clear, 
insight  into  truth ;  some  may  hold  the  whole,  others  lessy  others  more^ 
than  the  whole ;  some  may  hold  one  truth,  to  the  prejudice,  or  even 
esDcluncm,  of  the  antagonist  truth ;  some  may  misconceive  one  portion,  and 
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some  another ;  and  others  retain  the  name^  whila^  in  tmttiv  felinqm^b* 

ing  the  reality. 

'^  Has  our  opponent  yet  to  learn  these  things?  Is  he  ignorant  that 
Pitt  and  Fox  both  favoured  Negro  Emancipation— that  glorious, 
godly,  and  truly-liberal  measure  f  Is  he  not  aware  that  Stanley  and 
0*Connell  both  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill  ?  Is  he  entirdy  ignorant 
of  the  £Act,  that  a  government  professing  liberal  principles  introduced 
the  irrational,  inhuman,  unchristian^  and  TUJBitKAL  New  Poor  Law  ?* 

'*  Is  it  quite  impossible  for  that  to  be  truth,  which  does  not  at  once 
command  the  accordant  devotion,  and  unvarying  agreement  of  its  wif 
mirers  1  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  because  all  men  are  imper* 
feet,  and  some  strive  afler  a  false  perfection  ? 

'<  In  fine,  the  re\iewer*s  argument  might  be  fairly  adduced  to  provt 
the  identity  of  Whiggism,  Chartism,  and  Socialism,*'  dec. — ^Pp.  58^  59. 

We  quote  this  passage,  not,  of  course^  for  its  just  reasonings 
but  as  at  the  utmost  an  instance  of  that  expert  skill  of  ienoe, 
with  which,  when  driven  into  a  comer,  these  controversialists 
may  contrive  to  baffle  the  most  direct  assailant.  Were  we  to 
understand  this  writer  as  carrying  out  the  analogy  which  he 
suggests  to  its  feir  consequences,  it  would  involve  a  somewhat 
strange  admission  ;  for  it  would  imply  that  there  was  no  more 
fixed  and  unequivocal  standard  ot  Catholic,  than  there  ia  of 
Liberal,  principles ;  and  that  Catholic  Churchmen  were  as  much 
at  sea  in  spiritual,  as  Liberal  statesmen  are  in  political,  affairs. 
Liberalism  is  confessedly  a  creed  of  private  opinion.  It  has  no 
bible,  nor  tradition,  nor  general  coimcil,  nor  pope,  that  it  can 
recognize  as  in&Uihle,  or  even  authoritative.  Is  it  meant,  then, 
that  this  is  also  the  predicament  of  Catholicism  ?  This  would  be 
the  right  of  private  judgment  with  a  witness  I  But  if  w*e  take 
along  with  such  special  pleading,  or,  instead  of  it,  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  intelligent  Tractarians  are  all  ready  to  make,  re- 
specting the  maimed  and  mutilated  condition  of  the  Chur<ji 
Cathohc  in  general,  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  in  particu- 
lar, we  are  not  sure  that  even  the  most  startling  exposure  whlBh 
the  able  Edinburgh  reviewer  can  give  of  the  discordant  views  of 
individuals,  or  his  utmost  sagacity  in  running  them  up  into  a 
dilemma  between  every  man's  individual  opinion  being  his  com- 
pass, and  Home's  capacious  haven,  ^^  the  onlv  port  on  that  open 
and  stormy  sea,"  receiving  them  all  in  its  ooeom — ^may  not  be 
turned  awav  as.  inapplicable  and  irrelevant,  or  met  with  a  frank 
adnus&ion  that  an  apnraximation  to  the  ideal  is,  for  the  present, 
all  that  can  be  lookea  for.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is  intended  in 
the  following  paragniph  ^^-^ 

*'  As  to  the  disunion  existing  amongst  those  who  appeal  to  Catholic 

*  Let  it  be  otMerved  tluit  we  are  not  respoDBible,  either  for  the  o|»QioiiB  of  tlilB 
MrtHM^  or  for  Iti  eiBiAiAtle  iteHei^  and  doubly  emphatio  eapitela. 
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;  this  is  no  argument  against  its  reality.  The  idea  is  spe- 
cious, bat  fallacious.  We  might,  with  equal  justice,  denj  the  truth, 
or  the  advantage,  or  the  tangible  reality  ot  arithmetic  or  sJgebra ;  be- 
cause children  often  cast  up  their  sums  wrong,  and  mathematical  stu- 
dents are  not  always  able  to  solve  equations.  The  science  i^  exact ; 
the  rule  is  true,  though  it  requires  study  to  comprehend,  and  skill  to 
applj  it.  To  this  it  will  be  objected,  *  But  what  is  the  use  of  this 
science  of  yours,  which  it  takes  so  much  trouble  to  leani  ?  How  can 
a  plain  man  act  by  it  V  To  which  we  reply.  We  might  make  the 
flame  objection  to  ei^^ry  science  and  art  under  the  sun.  We  should, 
oa  this  principle,  abandon  navigation,  because  every  sailor  cannot  un* 
dersMnd  the  abstract  laws  of  mathematics ;  and  eandemn  medicine, 
every  patient  cannot  prescribe  for  himsdf."-*-/&iltf»  pp.  60,  61. 


It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  been  speakings  not  of  the 
lo^cal  value,  but  of  the  practical  efficacy,  of  the  arguments  em* 
ployed  against  the  Tractarians  ;  and,  in  this  view,  we  own,  not 
indeed  Knut  dissatisfaction,  far  from  it,  but  our  want  of  complete 
satisfaction  with  another  class  of  objections,  baaed  on  an  elaborate 
inquiry  ioto  the  historical  merits  of  the  claim  set  up  to  the  pos- 
Sdssionof  ao  exclusiveecclesiastical  pedigree,  and  an  uninterrupted 
soGcession  of  episcopally  ordained  priests,  from  the  Apostles'  days 
to  our  own.  It  may  l>e  ascribed  partly  to  the  vice  of  our  age, 
which  is  everywhere  in  a  hurry,  in  theology  and  church  history, 
as  wtell  SA  in  the  economics  of  steamboats  and  railways,  and  is 
impatient,  therefore,  of  minute,  lengthened,  and  complicated, 
investigation — and  it  n^y  be  partly  owing  to  the  sense  which 
ordinaTy  men  are  apt  to  have  oi  the  hoplessness  of  such  antiqua- 
rian controversies, — at  all  events,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have 
always  felt  a  desire  to  hold  the  line  of  disputation  we  have  referred 
to^  as  comparatively  Bubordinate,  and  to  have  the  question  trans- 
ferred to  nigher  ground.  For,  not  only  may  the  Tractarians, 
with  some  snow  of  plausibility,  turn  round  upon  us  and  ask — do 

JQu  mean  to  set  up  a  counter  claim  of  your  own  to  the  succession? 
ut  they  may  not  unreasonably  urse  such  considerations  as  the 
following : — that  even  if  the  principle  be  true,  and  perhaps  all 
tbe  more  on  that  account,  it  mi^t  oeforehand  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  encounter  difficulties,  when  carried,  out 
into  practice  in  this  evil  world ;  that  although,  no  doubt,  the  divine 
itipmntendence  may  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  to  obviate  the  risk 
of  ultimate  failure,  it  is  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  the  divine 
Ppocedure  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
lid  the  Bulneet  of  all  perplexities,  but  to  noake  it  a  trial  of  honesty 
and  of  faitn;  that  this  is  still  more  likely  to  occur  if  there  be  sins, 
^  the  part  of  the  Church,  needing  sharp  chastisement,  in  which 
case,  wnQe  still  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  her,  she 
^7  be  bveoght  into  g^reat  straits,  and  the  precious  thread  of  her 
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apostolic  pedigree  may  be  attennated,  almost  to  breaking ;  and 
mially,  that,  m  point  of  fact,  this  has  been  the  course  of  events, 
so  that  irregularities  have  almost  nnavoidably  occurred,  at  critical 
periods,  in  the  observance  of  the  canonical  rules  and  rites, — 
irregularities  which,  although  thev  have  not  been  such  as  to 
renaer  altogether  invalid  the  baptisms,  ordinations,  and  conse- 
crations, that  form  the  links  in  this  mysterious  chain,  have  been 
sufBcient  to  involve  the  historical  or  antiquarian  inquirv,  if  im- 
pertinent curiosity  will  push  it  too  far,  in  some  condderable  mear 
sure  of  obscurity  and  doubt.  Such  a  line  of  defence  or  apology 
does  not  seem  to  us,  of  course,  to  be  satis£EU^iy.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  rather  matter  of  annoyance  to  the  Ttactarians 
themselves  than  of  triumph  to  their  opponents.  It  affords  them  also 
good  opportunities  for  showing  off  tnat  air  of  voluntary  humility 
of  which  they  are  so  fond,  ana  which  they  find  so  attractive  and 
imposing ;  and  it  is  by  no  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  suicidal  or 
fatal  to  meir  pretensions.  The  truth  is,  this  vast  and  subtle  system 
must  be  met  on  higher  ground.  Ingenious  reasoning  and  elabo- 
rate investigation  oughl^  by  all  means,  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  weak  points  in  their  position ;  and  indeed  mey  lay  them- 
selves open,  on  eveiy  side,  to  a  sharp  discharge  of  arguments  and 
facts  against  them.  But  the  real  strength  ot  their  cloud-capped 
castle  ues  in  the  completeness  and  compactness  of  its  bold  spi- 
ritual oudine  and  its  spiritual  artillery  that  would  command  tne 
heavens;  and  this  can  be  successfully  assailed  only  from  the 
battlements  of  a  still  more  elevated  spiritual  erection,  whence  its 
own  weapons  may  be  turned,  at  an  advant^se,  against  itself,  and 
the  heavenly  heights  may  be  more  summaruy  reached.  On  this 
account,  the  most  formidable  adversary  or  rival  of  the  reviving 
Anglican  School,  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
into  which  it  would  run  imminent  hazard  of  being  abtorbed,  were 
it  not  that  that  Church  is  too  wise  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  can 
afford  to  wait.  And  on  the  other,  or  the  Protestant  side,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  true  policy  demands,  not  a  sldrmiBhing  war 
against  outposts,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  strongly  defended, 
or  so  impregnably  defensible,  at  Oxford  as  at  Kome,  but  the  rally- 
ing of  all  uie  forces  on  the  ground  which  Grod  designed  his 
Church  ever  to  occupy,  and  which  forms  a  fiir  loftier  spiritual 
eminence  than  either  Oxford  or  Kome  can  usurp.  For  there  is 
such  a  ground,  in  the  Church's  immediate  relation  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  Heaven,  and  the  direct  promise  of  the  presence  of  her 
Heavenly  Head.  In  a  word,  we  would  have  the  true  ^'  Ideal  of 
the  Christian  Church*'  set  up  against  the  false ;  for,  after  all,  Mr. 
Ward  is  not  so  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  is  on  the  Ideal,  and 
not  on  the  actual  exemplification  of  it,  that  the  controversy 
hinges ;  and  a  Church  theory,  or  Church  principles,  must  be  hacL 
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It  is  an  old  leflectioii  upon  Protestantism  that  it  is  a  cold 
negation,  rather  than  a  thing  of  positive  and  living  warmth — 
that  its  creed  Is  a  series  of  denials,  and  its  Church  the  mere  sum 
of  individual  opinions  and  accidental  associations ;  and  that  it 
represents  Christianity,  as  some  would  represent  providence, 
as  the  launching  forth  of  a  divine  work  or  system,  on  the  broad 
and  troubled  waters  of  existence,  where  it  is  left,  very- much,  to 
take  its  chance.  The  great  charm  of  Popery  is,  that  it  provides 
for  the  continued  presence  and  superintendence  of  the  Saviour, 
in  the  person,  and  through  the  infallible  agency  of  his  vicar  upon 
earth,  with  his  host  of  subordinate  officers  and  influences  ;  and 
the  lesser  charm  of  Anglican  High-Churchism  is,  that,  by  the 
electric  touch  of  holy  hands,  it  ensures  a  transmission,  from  age 
to  age,  of  a  miraculous  divine  presence  and  virtue,  in  the  bishops 
who  represent  the  Apostles  and  their  Lord.  Poor  Protestantism, 
meanwnile,  stands  abashed,  beside  these  high  and  mighty  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  She  has  a  bible,  to  be  sure,  and  a  Sab- 
bath, and  two  sacraments,  and  many  pastors  and  teachers,  and 
a  variety  of  congregations,  worshipping  more  or  less  decently 
and  in  order.  But  all  her  machinery,  though  it  may  have  been 
divinely  contrived,  ages  ago,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  in  the 
handsof  mere  ordinary  men,  and  ordinary  societies  of  men,  without 
any  infallible  guidance,  or  hereditary  inspiration  and  authority. 
Such  is  the  position  which  Protestantism  is  regarded  as  occu- 
pying ;  and  the  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  kind  of  arguments  some- 
times used  in  her  behalf,  which  tend  rather  to  shatter  or  demolish 
the  spiritual  hierarchy  that  frowns  upon  her,  than  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing a  spiritual  hierarchy  of  her  own.  And  yet  she  has  such  a  hier- 
archy, or  more  properly,  she  has  a  real  theocracy,  founded  on 
her  belief  in  the  promise  of  her  great  Head,  that  he  would  be 
with  her  always,  even  until  the  end  of  the  world.  For  this  pro- 
mise Protestantism  interprets,  both  far  more  literallv,  and  m  a 
far  higher  sense,  than  the  antagonist  Churches  of  Greece,  and 
Rome,  and  England,  profess  to  £).  Not  representatively,  in  the 
shape  of  a  vicar  upon  earth,  nor  hereditarily,  through  anv  Epis- 
copal succession,  but  far  more  directly.  Protestantism  claims  and 
expects  her  Lord's  presence,  in  the  dispensation  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus,  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  interpretation  of  it.  Pro- 
testantism holds  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, in  opposition  to  tradition,  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be,  not  only  the  guardian,  but  the 
expounder  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  this  Protestant  appeal  to  the 
Biole  alone,  as  the  standard,  and  to  the  reason  of  each  individual 
mind,  as  the  ultimate  judge,  in  all  questions  and  controversies  of 
religion,  seems  to  imply  that,  since  the  completion  of  the  canon,  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  has  ceased  to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
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of  preserving  his  people  from  error,  ind  has  left  thdiA  id  tlieir 
drill  resources,  iti  tne  use  of  the  book  he  hm  bequeathed  to  them. 
But  an  nndne  advantage  is  thus  conceded  to  the  Opposite  theory, 
6r  ustirped  by  it,  wheh  it  is  pretended  that  it  makes  a  better  pro*- 
Vision  for  the  constant  exercise  of  dn  infallible  superintendence 
tod  guidance  in  the  explanation  and  application  of  the  written 
record.  For  let  the  principle  on  which  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
on  this  point,  is  based  be  niUy  stated ;  let  it  be  tnade  to  rest  oh 
the  protnise  given  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  is  to  guide 
the  liord's  disciples  into  all  truth ;  let  it  be  shotm  to  proceed,  not 
upon  any  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  word, 
6r  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason,  but  upon  a  confident  ex- 

Sectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise ;  and  it  is  at  once  evi* 
ent  that  this  doctrine  brings  forward  the  Author  of  Christiatiity 
more  directly  than  the  other,  as  the  unlblder  of  his  own  mysteries 
and  the  commentator  on  his  own  laws.  The  famous  maxim — the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone^,  the  religion  of  Protestants — is  a  good 
enough  watchword  against  those  who  would  add  to  it ;  and  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment  is  to  be  maintained  against  those  who 
-vfovXii  gag  or  chain  it ;  but  the  real  antagonist  to  the  Popish  or 
Semi-Popish  pretence  of  an  earthly  guide,  is  the  assurance  of 
heavenly  gniaance ;  and  what  Protestants  teach,  is  not  that  men 
'ar6  able,  either  by  Scripture  or  by  reason,  or  by  both  toother, 
to  arrive  at  a  right  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind,  but  that  the 
Lord  has  pledged  himself,  by  a  divine  ag<iricy,  to  lead  them  to  it. 
A  similar  remark  might  be  applied  to  the  church-theory  of 
mediation,  whether  by  saints  and  angels  above,  or  by  priests  belbw. 
iThe  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  mediation  of 
the  Saviour  implies  a  far  more  constant  interest,  on  his  part,  in 
his  people,  from  age  to  age,  than  that  which  would  associate  with 
him  other  intercessors. 

Ill  regard,  also,  to  the  constitution  of  Hi6  Chutch,  and  the 
'security  for  raising  up  ministers  and  rulers  in  the  Church,  We 
are  persuaded  that  much  higher  ground  may  be  taken  than  is 
sometime  done,  against  the  Koman  and  An^lo^Catholics.  The^ 
'say,  if  you  deny  Apostolic  succession  and  episcopal  ordination, — 
the  transmission  oi  a  divine  gift  or  grace  or  commission,  through 
the  dlict  or  channel  of  right-revfer^nd  fingers — ^your  pastors  Most 
be  self-commissioned,  or  they  must  derive  th^ir  aitthbrity  ftoni 
'a  human  source,  whether  it  be  the  judgment  of  a  clerical  board, 
or  the  whim  of  a  lay  patron,  6r  the  clamour  of  the  people.  Now, 
in  re^ly,  we  have  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  anodier  dtema* 
live ;  ^or  we  do  not  admit  that  this  dilemma  edausts  the  condi- 
tions 6f  the  ^r^ument.  There  is  'a  third  theory,  Mehich  we  hoM 
to  be  that  61  genuihe  Protestantism,  that  the  Head  of  the 
Church  hits  char^  himself  ^rifli  this  hipply  'of  ittihisters  to  Hk 
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Chntffll  fifoca  nfffb  to  9tg^ ;  that,  accordingly)  tile  ftne  minitten 
Are  fh^  wh&  aM  mov^  by  his  Spirit  to  undertake  the  office,  and 
d^^  th^ir  call,  commission,  and  authority  immediately  from 
tittiiM,     On  this  sitppoftition,  what  ift  left  for  men  to  do,  whether 
bishofy^,  presbyters,  or  peq)ld,  is  not  to  gire  either  the  commis* 
feion,  <»r  tne  gl^ace  for  its  eKecUtion,  but  to  judge,  in  the  eitercise 
of  their  several  functions,  and  acccNrding  to  such  rules  as  He  has 
laid  down,  who  they  are  to  whom  He  himself  appears  to  have  giren 
both.  In  jading,  they  may  err ;  and  an  individual  whom  they  re- 
fuse to  Baaetion  and  ordain,  may  be  a  true  minister  of  Christ,  and, 
on  the  strength  of  the  inward  call  and  warrant  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
may  tldt^  the  i^esponsibility  of  officiating  as  such.  In  general,  now* 
iever,  tli^  ]>r^umpdon  is,  that  the  judgment  of  what  may  be  re- 
cognized 66  the  standing  and  competent  authorities  in   the 
Chuhih,  as  to  an  individual's  call  to  the  ministry,  is  to  be  held 
^lixtte^t ;  and  it  is  an  extreme  case  when  he  is  to  be  considered 
entitled  to  ac^t  upon  his  own  judgment  in  preference  to  theira. 
Still  th^  theory,  or  ratUmdU^  of  the  transaction,  according  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Protestantism,  is,  that  whatever  parties  on  earth 
have  a  hand  in  it,  they  are  metely  to  inquire  into  the  evidence 
of  a  higfaei^  and  more  direct  commission,  from  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  conveyed  thnmgh  the  agency  of  his  Spirit,  moving  and 
qualifying  the  individual,  and  presenting  to  him  an  open  door. 
This  thete  parties  are  to  do  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according 
tt>  Such  rules,  and  upon  such  grounds,  of  probability  as  may  be 
tpplictible  to  the  case ;  and  if  satisfied,  they  are  to  signify  their 
satisfaction  by  a  solemn  act.    But  he  whom  they  ordain  is,  after 
all,  commissioned,  and  that  immediately,  not  by  them,  but  by 
Christ ;  and  he  is  directly  Christ's  present  gift  to  His  Church. 
Thus  the  question  really  is,  wheth^  Christ  made  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  Blinisters  at  the  first,  and  left  them  to  make  their  sucoes* 
soi«  T  or,  whether  he  is  making  them  in  succession,  from  age  to  age, 
himselft — ^whether  the  virtue  went  out  of  Him  tlien,  wUcii  has 
rinoe  flowed  alotig  the  saci^  line  t  or  whether  it  is  still,  as  it 
has  ever  be^n,  in  Himself,  to  be  communicated  by  His  own 
Spirit,  to  ol^e,  and  another,  ftmctioliary,  as  He  ncfeds  themf 
We  are  not  now  arguing  the  question,  or  inquiring  what 
Scripture  may  be  found  to  say  on  the  subject.    Our  object 
is  to  point  out  &e  actual  position  which  notestantism  doc% 
or  might  occupy  in  this  great  contreversv,    as  a  peintiDn 
much  higher,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than  its  opponents 
are  apt  to  admit. 

Did  oiir  limits  allow  uss,  we  might  extend  oar  survey  to 
bther  parts  <^  the  system,  including  the  Popish  and  Puserjdte 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fictions 
tl[  bitpHsmid  r^^dratioH,  alid  the  real  piresence,  is,  m  fact,  a 
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contriyance  for  keeping  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  to  any  im- 
mediate and  direct  action  of  his  Spirit  upon  theirs,  away  firom  his 
]>eople.  And,  generally,  we  think  we  conid  establish  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct proposition,  that  ^Protestantism  proceeds  thron^out  upon 
the  &ith  of  a  £eu:  more  special  snperintendenoe  of  the  Church  by 
her  Head,  and  a  far  more  constant  interference  on  his  part,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  her  spiritual  life,  than  the  High  Church  sys- 
tem to  which  it  is  mposed;  and,  in  short,  that  while  the  latter 
presents  a  yiew  of  Christ's  eoyemment  of  his  Church,  to  a  large 
extent,  analogous  to  the  Epicurean  notion  of  the  Creator  giyinc 
motion,  and  taws,  and  functions  to  the  world  he  had  made,  ana 
then  leaving  it  to  work  out  its  own  de8tiny,-the  fonner  applies 
the  principle  of  a  particular  proyidence  to  the  deyelopment  of 
the  fihristSan  system,  as  well  as  to  its  origin,  and  le^aids  the 
Lord  as  always  directiy  and  actiyely  interferiiLz,  according  to  his 
own  explanation  of  the  Diyine  Sabbatic  rest  after  the  six  days  of 
the  Creation,  ^^  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

We  are  aware  that  these  yiews  may  appear  mystical  to  many 
who  would  oppose  Puseyism  and  Popery  by  the  plainer  and  more 
obyious  arguments  of  common  sense  and  reason,  and  who  regard 
a  Church  flieory  ideaded  so  high  in  one  direction,  as  little  less 
absurd  than  the  claim  of  injGEdlioility  set  up  in  another.  To  such 
l^ersons,  the  whole  scheme  of  Catholicism,  Eoman  or  English, 
appears  so  fraught  with  absurdity,  and  so  manifest  a  trick  of 
pnestcraft,  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  serious  argum^it,  and 
must  speedily  be  exploded  by  the  returning  intelligence  of  this 
enlightened  age.  We  haye  already  hint^  our  fear  that  the 
danger  is  apt  to  be  imderyalued,  when  so  low  an  estimate  is  formed 
of  the  real  power  of  the  moyement.  We  haye  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  system  will  be  found  inyulnerable  by  the  ordinary 
arrows  of  logic  or  of  ridicule.  Bationalism,  materialism,  will  fell 
before  it ;  for  it  is  itself  spiritual,  and  spiritualism  alone  will  meet 
in)iritualism.  On  this  account,  and  considering  ourselyes  as  doing 
httle  more  than  breaking  ground  in  this  arti<ue,  we  haye  su£fered 
ourselyes  to  be  led  somewhat  away  from  the  subject  of  our  earlier 
remarks,  and  instead  of  historically  tracing  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Tractarianism,  in  company  with  the  intelligent  author  fiom 
whom  we  haye  quoted  so  largely,  it  has  been  our  aim  to  indicate 
some  of  the  general  principles  and  yiews,  by  the  application  of 
which  alone  me  force  of  this  current  can  be  either  measured  or 
resisted. 

As  a  single  additional  illustration  of  our  meaning,  however, 
and  to  bring  out  the  yiew  we  haye  been  suggesting  m  the  form 
of  a  tangible  and  practical  example,  we  may  select  the  ch  wter 
on  the  Church,  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  work  on  "  Church  Principles 
considered  in  their  Results."    Let  us  first  exhibit  Mr.  Ohsbd- 
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stone's  own  doctrine  on  this  sabject,  and  then  the  connter-doc- 
trine  or  doctrines  which  he  opposes,  that  we  may  see  if  there  be 
no  other  theory,  untouched  by  him,  which,  were  he  to  touch  it, 
he  would  find  a  somewhat  more  formidable  antagonist  than  some, 
at  least,  of  the  opinions  over  which  he  ^ains  an  easy  victory. 

In  fifteen  sections,  Mr.  Gladstone  elaborately  draws  out  ^^  cer- 
tain ethical  and  analogical  presumptions,"  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  while  "  the  principle  of  the  Christian  life  is  spirit- 
ual, it  seeks  an  external  development,"  and  that,  consequently, 
there  is  an  antecedent  probability  in  favour  of  the  institution  of 
a  Charch.  These  presumptions  are  founded  on  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  being  possessed  oi  a  material  frame,  as  well  as  an  im- 
material soul — on  the  law  of  the  growth  of  man,  according  to 
which  all  inward  principles  expand  themselves  in  acts,  which 
again  ^^  react  upon,  expand,  connrm,  and  accomplish  the  consti- 
tution fix>m  which  they  proceeded" — on  the  social  tendencies 
and  relations  in  man  which  ^^  require  to  be  regulated  by  fixed 
rules,  provided  by  positive  Divine  institution" — on  the  "  system 
of  joint  action  which  Christianity  ordains,"  rendered  necessary 
by  ^  the  external  obstacles  and  internal  obstructions"  which  it 
meets  with — ^and  on  other  similar  considerations,  the  general 
^  scope  and  value  of  which"  he  thus  sums  up : 

'^  14.  We  maat  not,  however,  overate  the  importanoe,  or  mistake  the 
bearing,  of  argnmentB  drawn  like  these  from  anticipation.  Doubtless 
the  omnipotence  of  grace  is  not  tied  to  such  methods  as  lie  within  our 
discernment ;  nor  are  we  to  aflirm  that  it  could  not  have  discovered 
a  thousand  modes  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  living  legacy  of 
the  Redeemer,  a  spiritual  principle,  besides  that  of  a  permanent,  visible 
institution.  But  1  am  now  arguing  not  upon  the  theological  proofs  of 
the  Divine  establishment  of  such  an  institution  :  I  am  striving  to  show 
how  it  harmonises  with  our  reason,  fulfils  our  anticipations,  satisfies 
the  necessities  which  we  see  to  have  arisen,  and  to  be  likely  evermore 
to  arise.  And  when  we  see  how  in  all  these  various  aspects  the  insti- 
tution of  a  visible  Church  corresponded  with  the  nature  of  the  beings 
among  whom  the  religion  of  Christ  was  to  go  forth  and  to  conquer ; 
how  it  overcame  obstacles  in  our  view  insurmountable  by  any  other 
means,  supplied  wants  which  we  can  discern  no  other  mode  of  supply- 
kkg ;  these  facts  do  not  indeed  prove  that  God  has  founded  such  an  in- 
stitution, but  they  prove  that  if  He  has  founded  it^  and  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  it,  then  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  what  is 
not  only  not  opposed,  but  what  is  eminently  conformable  to  our  own 
reasonable  apprehension. 

^'  15.  Thus,  then,  by  examining  the  fixed  conditions  of  our  own 
nature  and  constitution,  and  some  of  the  essential  and  of  the  circum- 
stantial features  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  well  as  the  general  re- 
sults of  experience,  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  an  adaptation  to  our 
own  knowledge  and  reasonable  anticipations  in  that  representation  of 
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Cbrifltiaaity,  which  exhihito  it  as  a  zevelation,  comprising,  in  iMl  not 
odIj  a  body  of  divine  truths,  bnt  also  an  institntion  in  which  those 
truths  are  preservecl,  profeased,  perpetuated  in  the  world,  and  bsonght 
to  effect  bj  spiritual  ordinances  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  And 
this  is  no  other  than  an  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Visible  Church, 
contained  in  that  article  of  the  Creed  where  we  specify  our  belief  in 
^the  Holjr  Catholic  Church;'  in  ^one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church/  "—Pp.  94,  95. 

Proceeding  from  ^^  prefiromptions  **  to  actual  proofs,  and  propos- 
in^  to  describe  the  Cnurchy  as  it  is  exhibited  in  Scriptorey  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  so  explicit,  in  some  particnlars,  as,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  present  comparison,  we  mi^ht  wish.  The  following 
extracts,  howerer,  from  different  portions  of  his  ch^>ter,  msf 
giv«  Some  idea  of  what  he  considers  the  Church  to  be : — 

*'  1 8.  There  cannot  be  a  more  marked  illustration  of  the  extreme 
laxity  of  our  principles  in  this  important  respect  than  the  very  fre- 

Sient  use  of  the  term  Church  as  synonymous  with  the  clergy,  and  of 
e  phrase  going  into  the  Church,  although  this  be  n6t  without  the 
eonntenance  of  authority,  as  equivalent   to  receiving  holy  orders; 
tehefttui  tlie  candidate  lor  holy  orders  is  just  as  traly  ia  the  Church  as 
Aeir  poMsessor.     And  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  only  does  this  verbal 
iallacy  cineolate  Tsry  coaiaioaly  undetected,  but  tbat  the  simple  eon- 
sideration  which  suffices  to  expeae  it  would  not  always  be  Beoogaiaed 
with  ease,  as  proposing  a  truth  incapable  of  dispute.    There  are  other 
Uses  of  the  word  as  inacenrate.    We  speak  of  going  to  church,  mean- 
ing ordinarily  no  more  than  the  Sunday  service.    ^Is  efanrdi  overt' 
Vould  be  said  fbr  *  Is  the  service  orer  ? '    This  is  not  a  mere  t«ital 
remark.     Human  language  is  the  most  copious  and  most  acenrate  wH«- 
nress  to  human  mconsisteney  and  error :  to  it  we,  its  it  were,  confide 
our  secrets ;  we  make  it  the  depository  of  onr  thoughts,  and,  when 
subjected  to  patient  and  searching  scrutiny,  it  reveals  them  aneh  as 
they  were  given  into  its  custody.    The  misuse  of  a  term,  in  this  and  in 
ten  thousand  other  instances,  indicates  a  mental  perversion.    Here,  for 
example,  it  is  too  closely  connected  with  our  incHvidualism  in  religion, 
and  indicates  a  sort  of  latent  assumption  that  the  Church  has  no  per- 
nianent  and  corporate  being  of  an  mdependettt  kind,  bnt  only  exkHs 
under  particular  conditions,  or  for  particular  seasons  or  functtona,  de^ 
terminable  by  the  will  of  indiyiduals,  and  even  as  if  dependhigoa  their 
local  assemblages. 

"  19.  To  show  that  the  distinction  taken  in  the  last  aentence  ia  nci 
nnreal — ^for  men  will  begin  to  deny  what  thev  have  long  fotgotten  or 
neglected — let  us  appeal  to  the  nature  of  a  family.  That  term  indicates 
a  bond  of  union,  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  wiU  of  theperaona 
composing  it,  and  imposing  obligations  upon  them  towatds  one  another 
which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil.  The  actual  falfilment  may  be  occa- 
sional ;  btit  the  law  6f  fulfihnent,  and  the  institution  to  which  the  law 
is  attached,  have  a  permanent  existence.  Bo,  like  t^  family,  the 
Chorch  entails  upon  ns,  who  are  her  childrsn  and  members,  obKgatiotta 
belonging  to  as  as  such ;  which  <we  are  not  -at  Hberty  to  disrsgikd — 


vbteit  axe  not  limited,  ss  ere  hi  neny  eases  the  terms  ef  «  ▼(^qntary 
comlMiiatioft-«-vhieb»  though  they  maj  be  hroeght  oat  into  positive  and 
fermsl  aetioo8)  only  from  time  to  time,  yet  retain  a  real  ftud  perpetual 
exiiteiioe. 

^  20.  Although,  however,  our  prevailing  tone  on  the  aobject  of  the 
Church  be  eo  low,  that  some  regard  it  as  little  more  than  a  sort  of  re- 
ligions ehiK  yet  in  the  institutions  of  that  portion  of  the  communion  of 
saints  to  wnieh  we  of  this  nation  claim  to  belong,  we  find  all  the  evi^ 
denoss  and  guarantees  of  a  high,  liying,  and  fruitful  doctrine*  Tbe^ 
Stale  may  cripple  her  action  as  it  had  indeed  heratolors  done,  and  it  has 
almset  anniUlated  her  discipline,  which  it  seema  now  to  fisdithe  doty  of 
rsTiving ;  bat  it  was  surely  under  her  protest,  for  she  everywhere  afr> 
swts  her  own  functions  as  a  mother  to  us  all.  She  provides  for  us  the 
ordinary  Mrviees  of  her  Lituxgy,  intended  to  be  to  us  as  our  daily  faosad, 
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and  she  likewise  furnishes  those  which  are  termed  occasional,  which 
made  the  grand  stages  and  seasons  of  life,  to  be  thereby  claimed  fox 
God;  and  both  these  classes  of  reUgious  office  she  requires  to  be  ob- 
Bsrvedf  with  unimpaired  authority,  though  it  may  be  with  mutUated 
and  insufficient  influence  and  power." — V^  97-100. 

^  Ner  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  passages  here  qnoted  a£S»rd  anyw 
thing  like  a  full,  though  it  is  hoped  they  give  for  the  preasnt  purpose 
a  snffiment  view,  of  that  authority  which  Holy  Seriptura  gives  to  the 
doetisnas  tkat  the  Chuieh  ^ich  inherits  the  premisse  of  Christ,  and 
which  is  depkned  by  Seripture  to  be  Hia  body,  is  one,  and  is  visiUob*' 
-JP.  100. 

^  41.  The  SeriptoMS  lihen,  it  is  heooelbrth  to  be  asauBBed,  hold  eat 
te  our  view  the  actual,  histofieal  Cbaroh  as  the  great  object  of  die  love 
and  ligard  of  Christ,  as  the  medium  whereby  was  conferred  that  title 
under  which  Hie  favour  is  conveyed  to  His  individual  members:  and 
as  intended  to  have  unity  in  the  body  and  the  spirit,  with  univessality^ 
authority,  visibiiiity,  permaaencjF,  sympathy :  as  the  casicet  and  tsea* 
surs-hottse  of  God's  immortal  gifts :  as  destined  to  a  present  warfaic^ 
and  a  final  ^rifloation.''^P.  116. 

We  omit,  at  present,  the  arguments  and  scriptural  quotations 
by  which  these  views  are  supported ;  and  we  proceed  to  submit 
some  extracts  which  may  uiuBtrate  the  kind  of  system  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  a^  along  has  in  his  eye^  83  the  fair  antithesi9  and 
autagoniat  of  that  which  he  advocates : 

^  >6.  He  who  reads  the  Soriptures  diligently  and  as  a  whole,  aad 
wke  rsgards  the  iipistles  with  that  particular  kind  of  attention  which 
belongs  to  them,  as  h^ing  the  part  fd  our  religious  code  which  was  pKK 
duoed  when  the  Church  was  in  actual  and  progressive  operation,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  their  tone  respect- 

*  Furgaltfrioy  n.  IS. 
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ing  the  Eeelesta,  or  Cfaureb,  and  ilttt  of  modern  tmoberB  in  general. 
For  what  aie  our  ideaa  of  a  Church  t  The  RonouuBt,  indeed,  has  for 
hb  part  a  ooneeplion  which,  npon  other  grounds,  we  maj  regard  as 
either  wholly  or  partiallj  unscriptnral ;  bat  which  at  least  does  not 
fall  short  in  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  which  the  Apostles  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained.  Bat  of  those  who  are  incladed  in  the  wide 
designation  of  Protestants,  one  not  inoonsidefable  sectarian  ^^rtion  re- 
gards each  particular  congregation  as  in  the  strictest  and  highest  sense 
a  Churah ;  and  holds  that  soch  a  body  should  acknowledge  en  earth  no 
anthority  superior  to  its  own ;  and  should,  in  its  relations  with  other 
Churches,  behaTe  as  a  soTereign  independent  power.  There  is  little 
room  left,  under  these  conditions,  for  attaching  any  palpable  or  sub- 
stantiTO  meaning  to  that  ancient  and  yeneraJble  designation,  so  fre- 
quently rscnrring  in  our  public  services,  ^  the  Catholic  Chuioh.' 

^  17.  But  others  of  us,  too,  hate  onr  besetUng  sin  in  this  matter : 
it  is  of  an  Erastian  colour.  These  are  too  apt  to  view  the  Choreh  as 
founded  simply  upon  the  law  and  will  of  the  State,  and  as  deriving  its 
entire  authority,  and  not  only  its  civil  rights  and  temporal  jurisdiction, 
from  that  source.  Many  of  us  fofget  the  undoubted  falstoriod  laot,  that 
the  Chuh^h  of  Christ  had  a  vital  and  visible  organiation  of  its  own  as 
a  body,  not  only  independent  of^  but  long  antecedent  to  that  of  any 
now  existing  State  with  which  it  is  in  connexion.  Religion,  indeed,  as 
an  individual  oonoem,  is  not  regarded  by  persmis  of  tUs  class  as  de* 
pendent  on  eivil  law ;  but  then  it  is  also  considered  very  mnoh  as  in* 
dependent  of  and  anterior  to  the  Choreh.  This  they  view  as  being  in 
r^aid  to  individuals  a  sort  of  voluntary  combination,  not  binding  npon 
the  conseience,  but  rather  framed  at  their  diseretion  upon  gfonnda  of 
ChrisUan  expediency ;  in  regard  to  the  governing  power,  an  iostiin- 
tion  erected  and  proposed  to  the  people  for  tfattr  use  npon  groondsboth 
of  duty  and  of  policy,  dispensing  to  the  people  certain  tmtfas  and  or- 
(Mnanoes  of  Divine  authority,  but  by  a  machinery  which  is  of  hnman 
sanction,  and  is  subject  to  be  varied  or  rsmoved  as  human  anthority 
may  resolve.  I  do  not  mention  tiiis  as  a  theory  formally  drawn  ont^ 
or  consistent  with  itself;  but  as  merely  giving  the  sum  of  those  vague 
impressions  which  exist,  unexamined  and  unproved,  yet  practically  in- 
fluential, in  many  minds  regarding  the  nature  of  theChnrch." — Ppw  95-97. 

^  Why  have  we  lapsed  from  this  magnificent  conception  of  a  power 
incorporated  upon  earth,  capable  of  resistance  to  all  the  enemies  of 
Divine  Truth  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  victory,  this  conception 
which  comprehends  alike  all  space  and  all  time,  concentrating  to  tenfold 
eflicacy  the  power  of  every  noble  motive,  and  realising  and  bringing 
home  to  our  gross  and  feeble  minds  the  sublime  doctrine  of  supernatural 
ghioe  ?  Why  have  we  substituted  for  the  idea,  of  which  this  is  but  a 
sketch,  attesting  by  its  very  defects  the  losses  we  deplore,  that  misty, 
formless,  lifeless,  anomalous,  negative,  chaotic  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
I>i«tingniwhah&  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  : 

which  is  the  only  counterpart,  in  many  minds,  to  the  name  of  the  serip- 
ture-honoured  Church  ?     How  hr  must  we  have  departed  from  that 
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bondition  in  tdiich  Saint  Angoatine  coold  write,  eredamus^  fraires^ 
qitoKtmn  guisque  amat  BeeUsiam  Ckristi^  tantum  kabet  Spiritutn 

^  42.  It  is  not  difflcnlt  to  perceive  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  oaase  to 
which  we  are  to  ascribe  this  evi].  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
miBh  Chnrch,  and  her  practice,  instead  of  leading  her  members  more 
immediately  near  to  their  Head,  through  the  grand  idea  of  incorpora- 
tion, raihetr  to  interpose  herself  as  an  organ  of  oommnnication  distinct 
from  them,  and  represented  only  in  the  persons  of  the  hierarchy,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Redeemer.  She  took  into  her  own  hands  tiie 
powers  that  belong  to  the  Deity  alone,  and  thus  acquiring  an  absolute 
oommaod  over  the  souls  of  men — she  confined  their  spiritual  free  agency 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  that  she  might  have  the  hrger 
Qoope  for  her  own  discretionary  power;  and  thus  she  reduced  the 
groater  portion  of  her  children,  more  nearly  than  could  hare  been  anti- 
cipated, to  the  condition,  so  far  as  respected  the  religious  action  of  the 
Doderstanding,  of  machines.  The  Reformation  generally  took  rengeance 
upon  this  excess  by  establishing  its  opposite.  Not,  indeed,  in  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  its  great  authors,  but  in  its  ulterior  tendency,  it 
went,  instead  of  retaining  the  true  conception  of  a  visible  and  univer- 
sal Church,  and  restoring  and  attaching  it  to  the  mass  of  Christians  who 
bad  been  deprived,  as  it  were,  of  their  part  and  lot  in  it,  to  erase  that 
idea  altogether,  and  to  sabstitnte  others  moch  more  narrow  and  partial* 
The  idea  of  its  first  movers  was,  to  restore  together,  privilege  and  re- 
^naibiiity  in  the  inquiry  about  truth ;  but  the  intoxication  of  suddenly 
aiid  often  violently  recovered  privilege,  greatly  enfeebled  the  impres- 
sion of  reaponsibility  which  ought  to  have  attended  and  chastened  it. 
Free  assent  came  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  condition  of  adequate 
religion  in  a  rational  being,  but  as  the  arbiter  and  criterion  of  truth ; 
and  thus,  the  throne  of  authority  being  set  up  within  each  individual 
breast,  we  have  deprived  the  Church  of  her  prerogative,  and  therein 
oufselves,  of  some  of  our  substantial  advantages." — ^Pp.  116-1 18. 

And,  in  a  single  sentence,  in  answering  the  objection  against 
the  visibili^of  tne  Churcli,  taken  &om  Luke  xvii.  20,  21,  ^^  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,"  &c.,  he  seems  to 
stale  the  three  suppositions,  which  he  considers  as  the  only  ones 
that  can  be  made — namely^  first,  individual  Christianity,  each 
Christian  being  isolated  and  complete  in  himself;  secondly,  a 
voluntary  association  of  believers ;  and,  thirdly,  the  Church  as 
he  defines  it : 

"  And  if  this  text  were  to  receive  an  interpretation  adverse  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  visible  Chnrch  at  all,  it  would  be  likewise  and  equally 
adverse  to  all  visible  forms  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  individuals  and 
voluntary  aasociations,  as  weU  as  in  the  Church,  which  is  evidently  out 
ef  the  qoeetion."— P.  102. 


*  Ebcp.  in  Et.  Jomi.  Tr.  zxxii. 
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Nowy  iM  these  quoUitifuu  we  xbaj  hp  aUo«e4  to  ^ifostk,  Ijhe^ 
Mr.  Gl|KlflkMM  Menu  to  huve  set  up  veiy  hiu-oj^  fci^  ^  be 
struck  down,  after  the  manner  of  Sir  W  alter  Scolf  3  vs^saxt 
honnetrnAal^er  oontending  with  his  woodea  eoldan,  And  hfa 
evaded  th^  iseal  epeioy  th^it  might  have  a^tx)od  up  to  thie  fight  with 
hioi.    In  very  much  pf  wh^t  ne  says  respec^ir^  the  Chureh,  ^ 
sound  PjTDteataat^  nether  High  Churchy  Aor  even  Bpiacopal^^ 
might  entirely  concur.    The  existence  of  the  viaible  Ohni^  m 
a  society  instituted  by  divide  authority,  is  an  article  of  faith  in 
all  the  Protestant  confessions  ;  and  the  revealed  will  of  its  0eat 
Author  and  Founder,  irrespective  of  the  obstacles  inteiposea  by 
human  passion  or  infirmity,  undoubtedly  commands  and  eontem- 
platen  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.    The  points,  tfa^^ore, 
on  which  difference  of  opinion  would  arise  betv^'een  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  general  body  of  spiritual  and  evangelical  I^tes- 
tants  are  chiefly  two ;  the  first  relsiting  to  the  distinction  to  be 
admitted  between  the  Church  visible  and  the  Church  invisible, 
not  to  the  depial  of  either,  but  to  the  acknowledgement  of  both ; 
and  the  seeond  oespectiog  the  manner  in  which  provision  19  made 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  visible,  as  well  m  fqr  th^  coqw 
pleti(m  cxf  that  which  is  nnsean.    As  to  the  first  pointy  the  diih 
cussion  would  mainly  turn  on  the  interpBelatioD  of  partioular 
texts,  and  the  right  discrimination  between  the  Scnptoure  pas* 
sages  which  describe  the  visible  and  invisifaie  Churches  feapecr 
tively.    The  second  raises  a  general  question.     On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  Church,  once  constituted,  is,  in  a  sens^ 
self-preserving  and  self-propagating — ^that,  like  the  human  i:ace, 
it  contiuns  within  itself,  when  once  put  into  action,  the  elements 
of  tji^smission  from  age  to  age,  ana  that,  by  means  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Quecesaipn,  ^d  the  sacramental  virtue  flowing  therefrom,  it 
is  endowed  with  a  miraculous  power  of  conveying  grace  &om  age 
to  age.    pn  the  other  hand,  it  is  held,  that  me  Head  of  the 
Church  charges  himself,  directly  and  immediately,  with  Ae  form- 
ing and  continuing  of  a  visibl^  Chprch  on  earth,  not  once  for  all, 
but  by  a  continue^  interposition  of  his  ^wer,  through  die  aip^ 
ratiofi  of  his  Spirit,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  that  ^  wheve 
two  or  thrpe  are  met  together  in  his  name.  He  is  in  the  -raidstii'' 
On  either  view,  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  acknowledged  dividoiM 
in  the  visible  Church ;  for  both  Tractarians  and  Papists  own  the 
ffreat  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churche^^  and  the 
formic  allow  at  least  three  branches  of  the  Catholic  Chu3K*h.  Wis 
may  observe,  however,  Uiat  it  is  more  easy  to  explain  the  breakiog 
up  of  the  Church  into  parts,  on  the  theoiy  of  a  continued  spiritntu 
agency,  tending  to  union,  but  as  yet  frustrated  b^  men's  opposi- 
tion, than  on  that  of  a  system  embracing  within  itself  the  prin^ 
pipl?  pf  miity,  yet  failing  to  cany  it  oqifc.     Still,  in  either  view, 
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t)ie  Clitirch  Visible  b  maintained  as,  hoi  a  matter  of  ihdividiuil 
suggestion  Or  voluntary  agreement^  but  a  divine  institute,  of 
iiv'hichy  in  some  branch  of  it,  eveiy  one  bcicomihg  it  Christian 
finds  himself  a  member,  with  corresponding  privileges  aiid  obli- 
gation^. Aiid  we  venture  to  say,  tni^  the  Frotestant  tiew  hiA 
signal  advantages  over  the  other,  in  reference  even  to  the  obj^cftS 
wUch  Mr.  Gladstone  desires.  Take,  in  particular,  the  fefiowing 
as  a  specimen : — 

'^  419.  But  in  botiesty  I  nmst  also  Mndt  to  anoihet  rMkta  wliy  tlu^ 
doe^Hn  of  the  C)fan^h  has  been  nearly  erased,  witli  many  of  Us,  not 
indeed  from  onr  creed,  bnt  from  our  f«actical  apj^rehensiods  of  religion 
•-it  is,  the  ^^nritnality  of  that  doctrine!.  As  our  hearts  are  set  npon  the 
world,  and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  onr  natural  wills^  mte  are  mucK  ^^ 
disposed  to  hear  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  will  aa  our  own  appropriate  basiness.  In  these  terms,  however, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  mere  statement  of  the  general  truths  that  the 
natunJ  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood — and  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  its  special  operation  in  depressing  the  doctrine  oT  the 
Chnqaj  ? 

^  I  answer  this : — If  I  indiyidnalixe  my  religion — if,  in  mode'm  Ian- 
|usge,  I  place  the  account  only  between  God  and  my  conscience,  free 
m)m  aU  inspection  and  control,  I  manifestly  rid  myself  of  .a  host  of 
iroublesome  remembrancers,  whose  admonitions  I  cannot  disprove  and 
will  not  obey.  I  shall  have  thus  succeeded  in  removing-^in  rendering 
wholly  nngiUory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  that  might  have  had  an 
entrance  ta  my  soul  with  authority^  and  might  thus  have  wounded  me. 
and  dispelled  my  spiritual  torpor.  There  surely  can  be  no  doilbt  that 
a  view  of  the  Church,  not  as  a  voluntary  combination,  but  as  one  pre- 
ordered  for  ns,  and  entailing  obligations,  and  even  having  parental 
claims  upon  us,  should  naturally  tend  to  disturb  the  £atal  ease  of  a  de- 
luded conscience  fortified  within  its  own  fancied  independence*  and 
flhoold  bring  near  and  obtrude  upon  us  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  Ood  in 
the  world  whose  will  asserts  audibly  in  the  Church  its  title  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  our  own." — Pp.  118,  119. 

An  this,  and  more,  we  would  frankly  admit  to  be  involved  in 
our  view  of  a  Church. 

As  Protestants,  recognizing  the  fellonvahip  of  the  Saints,  and 
the  catholicity  of  the  visible,  as  well  as  of  the  ihvisibkf  churchy 
^e  strennoualy  maihtun  its  antecedent  and  independent  eadst- 
^iHse  as  a  Divme  Institution,  irrespective  of  any  voluntary  pro- 
posal tihat,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  might  proceed  from  m£- 
^'Hlnab  or  cotnnlunities,  considting  tfaei^  own  or  lihe  world's  ad- 
^^ta^  Christians  and  Christian  households  do  not  spontsine- 
^7  form  a  church,  as  on  their  own  suggestion ;  they  fall  into 
the  Chnrc^  as  formed  by  Christ  himself.  We  repeat,  that  both 
practical  and  theoretical  difficulties  must  arise  from  the  divisions 
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of  Ae  visible  church,  and  the  questions  of  preference  and  choice 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  divisions,  devolve  upon  indivi- 
duals. These  difficulties,  however,  are  incident  to  all  theories 
upon  this  subject  which  recognize  the  visible  church  as  a 
Divine  institute  in  any  sense ;  and  the  theory  we  have  mdi- 
cated,  if  correct,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  rehes  on  the  direct 
and  special  interposition  of  the  Uivine  Head  of  the  Church 
himself,  for  insuring  such  provision  as  is  indispensable,  at 
any  given  time  and  in  any  given  circumstances,  whether  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  rules  or  by  special  remedies,  for  aeconng 
that  there  shall  be  the  means  of  church  fellowship,  chunm 
government,  and  church  action.  And  the  question,  accord- 
mgly,  for  individuals  or  bodies  of  Christians  to  decide  most 
always  be,  not  how  shall  we  make  a  church  for  ourselves,  bat 
how  shall  we  ascertain,  by  the  light  of  the  Word,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  what  as  nearly  as  possible  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  church,  as  Christ  is  now  appointin£r  it,  for  us. 

But,  instead  of  prosecuting  this  subject  farther  at  present,  we 
close  with  the  statement  of  an  old  divme,  more  distinct^  as  we 
imagine,  than  that  of  our  modem  politico-theologian. 

^'  The  Charch  is  considered  viable  or  invisible.     The  Church  invis- 
ible is  the  company  of  those  whom  God  has  chosen  to  everlasting  life  in 
all  times  and  places.    The  Church  visible  is  the  company  of  those  who 
are  called  thereanto,  and  is  considered  according  to  certain  times  and 
places.     There  is«  notwithstanding,  but  one  Charch  :  only  considered 
diversely.    In  the  visible,  as  the  com  with  the  chaff;  in  the  invisible, 
as  the  corn  thrashed  and  fanned.     The  visible  Church  was  first  with- 
out the  law  :  afterwards,  under  the  law,  tied  to  one  certain  place  and 
family.    Now^  through  grace  it  is  sprMui  throughout  the  world ;  oae 
place  having  no  more  privilege  than  another;  wherefore  it  is  called 
Catholic,  that  is  to  say,  universal.    The  Catholic  Church  comprehends 
under  it  all  assemblies  of  Christians  in  all  regions;  whom  we  call 
Churches,  as  we  call  parts  of  the  sea  the  sea,  distinguishing  them  not- 
withstanding by  their  names,  as  the  Church  of  the  Romans,  of  Afnca, 
&C,  .  Of  the  parts  of  the  Church,  as  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
although  it  be  universal,  some  are  pure,  some  impure ;  and  of  those  tbit 
aie  impure,  some  are  more,  some  less  impure.     The  pure  Churches  are 
those  in  which  the  Word  of  Chxl  is  purely  preached  and  the  sacraments 
dnly  administered ;  albeit  in  respect  of  God  there  be  nothing  pure. 
TJie  inpure  are  those  in  which  the  Word  of  God  and  his  sacraments 
are  ill  administered,  whatever  other  outward  marks  they  can  pretend. 
And  .because  that  all  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  faiUi  and  .charity,  we 
call  those  that  are  impure  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  heretical  Churches, 
and  those  that  have  separated  themselves  from  the  unity,  which  they 
do  through  lack  of  charity,  schismatic&I.    Apd  some  there  are  that  are 
both  heretical  and  schismatical,  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  that 
at  this  day  cleave  unto  it ;  for  they  maintain  many  damnable  heresies, 
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nd  peneeote  end  excommanicate  thoae  that  desire  fefoitiifttioD.  Not- 
wkiintondjng,  as  long  as  the  profession  of  Christ  remaineth  there  in 
some  Boriy  although  it  hold  bat  by  a  little  string,  we  deny  it  not  the 
Bame  of  a  Chnrch  ;  Ba  we  call  a  man  a  man,  how  sick  or  brainless  so- 
ever he  be.  To  discern  the  pure  Chnrches  from  the  hnpure,  Qod  has 
delivered  ns  his  Word,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  which  is  perfoct 
and  clear  to  salvation,  for  it  has  for  its  author  the  most  perfect  Father 
of  Light.  It  is  that,  therefore,  bj  which  men  ongbt  to  determine  the 
^MmtroTMsies  of  the  time,  and  to  reform  the  Church  as  a  common- 
wei^th,  according  to  the  laws,  abolishing  that  which  Qod  has  there 
fi>ii>idden  as ;  holding  that  for  forbidden  in  his  serviee  which  he  has  not 
(vdained ;  looking  to  that  which  he  has  oemmanded,  and  interpreting 
his  will  by  itself  in  those  things  that  are  in  controversy*  The  Churches 
whieb  follow  the  Word  cannot  err,  for  it  is  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
following  it  G^d  gnideth  them  also  by  his  Spirit,  which  enlighteneth 
tbenr»  and  is  inseparably  joined  thereto^  Certain  ways  the  Churches 
which  depart  from  it  may  and  do  err,  yea.  and  that  in  the  matter  of 
salvation^  for  they  go  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Neither  can  they 
boast  of  the  Spirit,  for  God  bestoweth  it  not  but  upon  his  sheep,  neither 
doth  he  hold  any  for  his  sheep  but  those  that  hear  his  voice.  There- 
fore, the  Church,  following  man's  fentasy,  and  not  the  law  of  God, 
bath  erdatly  erred  in  all  her  particular  states  and  times,  even  unto  the 
crucifying  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  her  own  salvation  ;  as  in 
oar  time  we  say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  doth  adore  and  worship  the 
BOQ  of  perdrtioD,  that  is,  antichrist.  The  Church  is  a  body,  and  the 
head  thereof  is  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  giving  efficacy  to  the  ministry  of 
his  Gospel,  and  by  the  self-same  Spirit  assisting  all  those  that  truly 
Mek  It ;  and  this  is  that  wherein  consists  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Head  of  the  Church*  And  as  touchmg  the  ministerial 
head,  no  man  may  be  Head  ;  as  the  Church  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
ia  spread  throoghont  the  whole  world,  and  none  can  exercise  that  mi- 
nistry throughout  the  world ;  but  rather  every  pastor  representeth  the 
rest  in  his  charge.  And,  indeed,  our  Saviour  Christ,  before  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  ordained  none  such ;  neither  did  any  of  the  apostles 
exercise  any  such  office ;  and  the  whole  primitive  Church  never  knew 
of  it.  Therefore,  following  the  Word  of  God  and  the  opinion  of  the 
said  Church,  we  hold  that  the  Papal  See,  which,  nnder  that  false  title, 
eterciseth  tyranny  over  all  the  world,  is  antichrist ;  the  which,  without 
other  proofs  and  instances,  may  be  verified  by  his  doctrine  alone.  Not- 
withstanding that,  this  Papal  See,  placed  in  one  part  of  the  Chnrch,  is 
Out  the  Church,  neither  a  part  of  the  Church,  but  a  pestilence  to  the 
Wy  of  the  Church,  which  has  corrupted  and  infected  all  as  much  as 
it  could,  and  had  utterly  chocked  it  without  the  special  mercy  of 
God.  We  do,  therefore,  depart  from  the  Papairf ,  and  not  from  the 
Church ;  from  idols,  and  not  from  the  temple ;  from  t3rranny,  and  not 
from  the  commonwealth  ;  from  the  plague,  and  not  from  the  cure  ;  but 
are  ready  entirely  to  knit  and  join  ourselves  again,  when  antichrist  and 
the  ill  which  he  has  brought  in  shall  be  taken  away.  And  in  waiting 
for  this  we  reform  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,  and,  as  near  as  we 
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MDf  his  aervioe»  by  ibe  wamnt  of  kin  iiurtAiQiion,  and  by  the  example 
of  the  apottleo.  They  that  have  b^gim  ihie  workhaTo  (heaaBecaUmg 
that  our  adrenaries  pretend,  for  they  are  elden  and  dooton,  oidaiaed 
ae  they  were,  aod  by  them ;  and  they  hare  done  nothing  bat  followed 
their  calling,  whereae  the  others  had  utterly  abandoned  it.  And  they 
which  followed  them  afterwards  had  a  nkuch  better  calling  than  our 
adTersariee;  for,  besides  that  they  were  ordwned  by  those  first  who  had 
anthoritj  to  do  it,  they  were  ordained  aoeording  to  the  pmctioe  of  the 
apostles  and  ancient  canons,  which  are  neglected  in  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  besides  this  ordinary  vocation,  the  eslnordinaiy 
wonden  which  God  has  wronghft  in  these  last  times  by  their  mnisiry, 
and  in  hkronr  thereof,  may  suflieienlly  witaesa  that  they  do  the  work 
oi  God  aid  not  of  men."  * 


Abt.  IX. — IJUtory  of  St  Aridrewsy  Episcopal^  Monastie^  Aca- 
demicy  and  Civil,  comprising  the  principal  part  of  the  Eectui- 
astical  History  of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  age  tiU  ths  present 
time.  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  bqw  Presbyter  of  the  Epiaco(>aI 
Church^  St.  Andrews.    2  vols.    Ediuburgb,  1843. 

This  history  of  St.  Andrews  is  one  of  a  aeries  of  publications, 
with  which  our  libraries  have  been  of  late  years  fined ;  whicfa, 
under  the  namea  of  ^'  Histories  of  the  Church  in  Sa>dand9'' 
^^  Lives  of  Archbishop  Sharp,''  ^^  Montrose  and  the  Covenant 
Mrs,"  and  so  forth,  have  been  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  iji 
garbling  the  histoiy  of  the  Plfesbyterians.  To  ke^  tne  stream 
of  history  pure,  is  a  duty  of  universal  and  unezcepting  obUgar 
tion.  The  memory  of  the  great  Presbyterian  leaders  is  part  of  our 
dearest  heritage ;  and  we  would  be  wanting  in  a  true  estimation 
of  the  noble  services  they  rendered  to  their  country  and  to  man- 
kind, if  we  should  allow  their  modem  revilers  to  pass  without 
censure  or  rebuke. 

The  patrons  of  Mr.  Lyon's  book  appear,  from  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers,, to  be  chiefly  the  English  bishops  and  clergy,  along  with 
tbpae  of  his.  own  coomiunion ;  all  of  whom,  no  doubt,  wnl  de» 
voutly  believe  the  whole  story  he  has  told  them,,  without  ever 
perhiips  seeing  th^  antidote  we  shall  proceed  to  administer.  His 
book  IS  not  a  nistory  of  St.  Andrews,  but  a  commentary  on  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  seen  through  the  prism 


*  M.S.  jMiMt  not,  niiipoMd  to  be  by  one  of  the  leading  divines  in  the  Church  of 
Sootland  betvveen  1624  and  1643. 
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«f  Episcopalian  prejudice.  As  a  Uteraiy  pubUcation,  it  is  a 
work  of  anveds  and  patche8---a  collection  of  onotations  from  the 
vilest  fiiarbage  of  the  Episcopalian  writers  or  past  times,  inteiv 
spenea  with  alniaiv^  and  intolerant  ofoserrations  on  the  Pre»by«- 
terians  and  their  £dth.  WhereTsr  the  author  becomes  more  than 
QsuaHy  sensible,  the  ideas  belong  to  others ;  and  the  language  ib 
neatly  ^^  done"  or  altered,  so  as  to  escape  superficial  attention. 
The  chief  idea  which  hamits  the  oathor  s  mind,  is  the  circam- 
stance,  that  there  are  actually  now  existing  in  Scotland  msnistem 
who  bwtizey  ^and  marry,  aoid  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  halving  ther 
apostolic  icbcHT  running  through  their  arteries.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  in  which  is  combined  the  bitterness  of  all  eviL  He  re«- 
toms  to  the  sore  subject  td  every  second  pace^^it  haunts  him 
like  his  sfaadow^--and  his  dieams  vnll  no  donbt  take  their  hue 
from  die  horrid  phantom*  The  subject  is  taken  up  in  the  appen- 
dii ;  and,  in  a  regular  process  of  connected  logic,  the  matter  iM 
clearly  proved. 

Mr.  Lyon  is  extremely  severe  upon  the  Reformers  for  using 
hanh  language  to  thefa:  ornxMients — ^the  most  polite  and  accom^ 
plifllied  of  gentlemeii.  Yirulent  party  writers,  in  general,  mis» 
lepieseut  and  misquote;  and  we  were  anxious  to  ooserve  if  thi^ 
diaracteriatic  were  wanting  in  the  Histoiy  of  St.  Andrews*  To^ 
prevent  all  check,  however,  the  author  seldom  mves  a  clue  to 
die  page^  and  often  does  not  mention  the  book  from  which  he 
takes  »  haorsh  expressioa  of  Knox  or  Melville.  BttlKe's  Letters^ 
too,  are  referred  to,  but  no  intimadon  is  given  of  the  place  where 
the  quotations  are  to  be  found.  Charity  compels  us  to  believer 
that  they  ars  there,  though  we  confoss^  that,  after  an  honest 
search,  we  were  unable  to  find  them*  With  regard  to  manu-^ 
scripts,  llie  reference  is  still  more  vsgue — sometimes  whole 
pages  of  old  Scotch  occur,  as  taken  from  the  manuscripts  whose^ 
MMfa  is  not  mentioned ;  or  the  general  intatiation  is  given— ^ 
equivalent  tx>  none  at  aU — ^that  they  are  among  the  ten  thousand 
manuscripts  ^^  in  the  Advocate's  Library." 

In  ^isotin^  the  harsh  language  of  the  Keformers,  the  author--^ 
by  unrntentMnal  overs^ht,  no  doubt — ^has  unfortunately  omitted 
to  mention  the  provocation  they  reoeived.  We  refer  for  speci- 
mens to  M^Criei^  Life  of  Knox ;  adding  ouly  the  remark,  that 
we  are  no  defenders  of  the  use  ci  scurruoos  or  opprol»ious  epi<^ 
diets,  even  in  the  heat  of  controversial  strife;  and  that tne 
oonect  view  of  the  matter  n  to  place  it  to  the  rude  manners 
of  that  trouUed  age — if  it  be  not,  mdeed,  a  general  characteristic 
of  polemical  controversy,  of  which  there  exist,  unhappily,  too 
many  iUuatstations,  even  in  the  work  of  this  apostolic  presbytef . 

It  is  due  to  our  author  to  hear  the  mode  in  which  he  would 
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speak  of  an  opponent,  aad  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes* 
He  begins,  in  nis  pre&ce,  bj  telling  ns  of  ^^  the  misguided  zeal 
which,  under  the  name  of  Reformation,"  comHuttod,  in  hiiB 
opinion,  great  evils  (Pre/,  p.  9)  ;  that  the  authors  of  the  Refor- 
mation ^^  were  not  iusdned  in  assuming  to  themselvea  the 
difficult  and  responsible  office  of  reformers ;  and  none  of  them 
possessed  either  Divine  or  human  sancdon"< — Pre/,  p.  15. 
^^  They  held  some  doctrines  which  very  few  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  venture  to  defend;"  and  ne  gives  these  ex- 
amples :  ^^  That  the  unction  of  kings  ceased  at  the  coming  of 
Christ — ^that  the  blessings  of  bishops  are  of  no  value — ^that  true 
Christians  receive  the  body  of  Christ  every  day — and  that  no 
mortal  man  can  be  the  head  of  the  Church ;" — all  which  prin- 
ciples are  so  atrocious,  that  the  author  verv  frequently  allows 
himself  to  speak  harshly  of  the  misguided  holders  of  them* — ^Vol. 
i.,  p.  278.  Because  the  Popish  cathedrals  ^^  were  places  whece 
there  was  no  polytheism,  in  addressing  devils,  no  roasting  of 
children," — ^to  raze  them  to  the  grouna,  ^^  gives  a  firightful  idea 
of  some  of  these  reformers" — ^P.  339.  ^^  It  was  impossible  that 
any  change  so  sudden,  so  violent^  and  so  lawless,  as  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  could  be  pennanent" — ^P.  342.  ^^  Nor  cain 
any  body  of  Christians  belong  to  Christ's  one  visible  Church 
upon  earth,  unless  they  can  show  their  connexion  with  that  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  and  perpetuated  uninteiruptedly  hj 
their  successors"  (P.  348)  ;  and,  consequently,  all  Scotland  is 
hurrying  to  spiritual  ruin,  except  this  single  sect  of  Scotch 
Episcopalians.  ^^  By  their  culpability  in  this,"  he  adds,  ^^  they 
virtually  cut  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  however  they  might  be  acknowledged  by  contempo- 
raneous sectaries  like  themselves" — ^P.  343. 

Regent  Murray,  ^^  the  Oood  Regent,"  was  ^^  a  worse  man"  than 
Cardinal  Beaton  (P.  365).  With  regard  to  a  Presbyterian  histo- 
rian, our  author  says,  that  ^^  it  is  impossible  to  receive  his  testimony, 
without  the  strongest  suspicion  of  dishonesty,"  and  that  ^^  the  same 
remark  holds  true  of  neany  all  the  writers  of  this  school"  (P*  405). 
This  is  plain  enough  I  Referring  to  the  Presbyterians,  he  says, 
that  ^  there  are  many  who  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  yet  are 
far  from  being  aware  of  it"  (P.  431).  The  Covenanters  ^^  mis- 
took a  personal  obstinacy  and  dogged  resistance  to  authority, 
for  Christian  resolution"  (P.  459)/  The  General  Assembly  of 
1638  was  ^^  an  unrighteous  sanhedrim"  (P*  473),  and  ^^  an  anti- 
christian  court"  (Vol.  2,  p.  3).  The  "  Scots  Worthierf'  is  "the 
most  atrocious  book  in  the  English  or  any  other  l^liguage" 
(P.  475).  Certain  proceeding  of  the  General  AjisemUy  are 
styled,  "  a  cx>mpouna  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  blasphemy" 
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(Vol.  ii.,  p.  31),  and  the  opposition  of  the  Covenanters  to  Epis- 
copacy "  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  spirit  of  faction  or  fana- 
tidsm'^  (P.  73). 

We  could  multiply  citations  of  this  kind  without  end.  The 
writer  who  could  so  express  himself,  actually  has  the  presump- 
tion to  lecture  the  parties  in  the  strife,  of  which  he  has  thought 
himself  fit  to  be  the  historian^  for  their  violent  language  and 
want  of  good  manners ! 

His  statem«[its  of  fact  may  be  judged  of  by  the  virulent  and 
intolerant  character  of  his  opinions.  He  repeats  the  most  oft- 
refoted  calumnies,  with  all  the  precision  and  confidence  of  admit- 
ted truths ;  suppresses  every  fiu;t  that  tells  against  a  bishop ;  and 
covers  the  history  of  the  Reformers  with  the  kind  of  abuse  we 
have  just  quoted. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  serious  charges,  we  refer  first  to 
the  repetition  of  the  scandalous  calumny  of  Tytler,  as  to  Knox 
having  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  The  sole  foun- 
dation for  this  accusation  against  the  Reformer  was  a  paper 
which  Mr.  Tytler  found  pinned  to  some  other  paper  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  written  by  whom  it  is  difficult  to  state,  and  refer- 
ring to  whom  no  one  can  tell.  Prejudice  may,  no  doubt,  bias 
the  mind  in  guessing ;  and  Mr.  Tytler  put  down  the  Presby- 
terian Reformer  as  ue  delinquent.  It  was  impossible  tliat  there 
conld  be  more  persons  of  the  same  name, — ^sucn  is  the  argument. 
It  was  absurd  to  suppose  it  a  joke,  or  a  lie,  or  the  reckless  asser- 
tion of  some  rabid  supporter  of  opposite  views.  Even  in  the 
work  before  us,  there  is  another  J  ohn  Ejiox,  Provost  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  apparently  a  person  of  some  note.  Knowing  the 
wretched  foundation  on  which  Mr.  Tytler  first  ventilatea  the 
charge ;  knowing  too  how  Mr.  M'Crie  brought  him  to  account 
for  making  it,  it  is  scarcely  ingenuous  in  an  apostolic  Presbyter 
to  serve  it  up  again  as  an  undoubted  and  unquestionable  truth. 

The  strict  attention  to  facts  displayed  by  this  author  is  further 
exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries. 
^  The  numerous  libraries  and  MSS.  belonging  to  the  religious 
houses,  were  for  the  most  part  burnt  ....  ancient  histories, 
registers,  and  chronicles  were  swept  away  in  one  g^eneral 
destruction." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  338.)  This  is  another  repetition  of 
an  absurd  charge  long  ago  made,  but  of  the  entire  groundless- 
ness of  which  the  writer  had  evidence  lying  before  him,  at 
the  time  he  was  compiling  his  '^  history."  The  inventories 
of  the  books  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  of  the  Col- 
lege Kirk  of  Crail,  and  of  the  priory  at  Lochmaben,  have 
been  preserved ;  and  they  do  not  amount  in  all  to  one  hundred 
volumes.  There  is  not  an  ancient  history  or  a  chi:onicle 
among  them.    The  mass,  indeed,  is  a  collection  of  rubbish — 
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p^alteir^  breviarieiy  &c.  The  only  truly  valuable  docomeiits 
lyluch  ififero  loflft  by  th^  de^rtrnction  of  th^  rdigioiis  houMBy 
have  escaped  the  aalhoi^s  research.  These  are  the  reponls  of  th^' 
pffipial  courts  of  the  Bi^hop^  coatainiiigtho  decisioiis  of  theoon- 
Bi^tGpial  judges,  who  administered  the  Scotch  canon  la^w^  ^idA 
^hicb  9it^  precedwts  in  all  qq^(^  of  mainaag^  and  kgitima^ 
fit  the  pres^i^t  d^. 

A  grave  accusation  is  also  made  against  th^  Pzesbyteriap  £|ith 
^  bayiqfl  g^ni^rated  %  crusade  ao^inst  witchcxaft,  ana  caased  the 
Coprto^usliciiiy  to  torture.  unhiqipyvTTOtpbtsaoGi^^  We 

ar^  afraid  thi|ttUsbifn)ili^t&g  delusion,  cm  ckj^ 
pin^  than  t^ie  besrts  of  Presbyterians;  i^id  that  the  persecutions  so 
s^yerely  denounced  by  our  author  in  the  year  IS&iy  when  Knox 
was  in  theascendant,  will  find  their  parallel  after  one  hundsed  vw)Ci 
^i  dyilization  have  soiled  past,  wnen  James  Shaip  waa  Arch* 
\^i^op  of  St.  Andrews.  The  Privy  Council  jBeooras  of  22d  Da- 
OfwbeE  i664hear,that  ^^  the  Lords  of  his  Mijes^sPrivy^Council" 
(of  vjrhiph  ShiM^  was  Prudent,)  ^^  had  granted  a  commission  to 
several  persons  '^  for  txyin^  and  judgisff  Barbara  Dromond, 
spQ]i9p  tp  William  Bqbison,  m  itenepdry  of  Kilbryde,  as  suspect 
gVijiji^y  of  witchcra^  channixigy  and  sorcery."  Sir  Geoiffie  Mac- 
kenzie Lord  AdvQC^^  of  Scotlsu^d — ^^  the  bloody  Mw^nae," 
whp^  Episcppalian  leanings  niaoy  a  tortured  wretch  well  kneWf 
has  \\Titten  9l  treatise,  on  witfrhcraft,  ur»ng  its  |>unishniei^^  bv 
all  th^  strength  of  the  civil  arm  ;  and  in  Uie  pure  oays  of  Seotti^  < 
^iscopacy,  ^m  16Q1  to  I6889  we  state  it  aa  the  mso^t  of  an  eX"* 
apiinfitioA  of  the.  Justiciary  Records,  that  there  are  nearij  as 
v^^y  ^aU  for  witchcrai^  as  for  any  other  crime  I 

^hjQ  heroesi  of  the  bopk  ar^  Caroinal  B^atoni  and  Archbishicf 
Sharp^  Bot^i  ar^  spoken  of  as  miptycs ;  and  their  d^fith  ]&  de- 
S9]4lw  Yitl^  tb^  strpiige^^  epithets  Language  c^  ^u^r^ish ; 

^^  Murder  most  £bnl»  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
Bia  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  umiatimd.'- 

Every  incident  of  their  Kves,  that  called  up  the  revenge  of  the 
oountiT  th^  had  oppressed,  is  passed  over  with  the  slightest 
opiourmg ;  and  their  meanest  virtues,  which  cling  to  humanity 
in  its  low'est  degradation^  are  sublimated  into  the  noblest  perfecr 
tions.  The  sympathy  which  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart — ^the 
meekest  of  mlut3rrs;^ — ^is  calculated  to  generate  in  eyeiy  heart 
not  callous  to  htunan  feeling,  is  endeavoured  to  be  got  rid  of, 
by  a  miserable  attempt  to  implicate  him  in  the  subsequent  assash 
sination  of 'Beaton,  and  by  the  usual  nonsense  of  de  ajx|stblic 
succession.  What  rig^t  held  he  to  live,  who  preached  ^'  without 
canonical  authority,"  and  who, 

''  whik  i^t  br<^(«^t  with  thg  Captain  and  hia  fanply,  too^  on  hin^s^ 
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tkoMgh  not  i|)  holy  arders,  to  coiiseorale  8om3  bre^d  an4  wina,  an4  to 
admuiifter.  the  sacrament  of  the  Lor4'a  Supper)  fi^rst  to  hiipself,  aiic| 
afierwftftls  to  Uiooe  aroiind  him." 

For  theoe  csrimes  his  murder  is  bow  JHstified,  afid  hi^  num^  oaa 
fiad  no  place  in  the  k»U  of  ma^rtjrni,  ^ 

Am  a  miiitef  of  oomi^e^  the  readers  of  tl^is  histofy  will  find  only 
the  sonny  ai(fe  of  Beaton's  charaeter.  There  is  no  tragedy  in 
hk  lifey  with  the  ei(o^>ti€»  of  the  elose  of  it.  Jt  la  all  a  gorgeona 
phantasttnigoriay  in  which  the  mitoe  and  the  ao^tre  are  strangely 
blended-  5a  was  a  good  man ;  and  the  martyrs'  monument  now 
dsiim;  al  St,  Andiaw^  ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Car- 
dinalFrincOy  to  whom  the  burning  of  a  heretic  was  an  agreeable 
relaxation,  or  a  pleasing  excitement.  His  evil  deeds  have  been 
all  obliterated  here,  ana  he  is  made  to  sail  down  to  posterity, 
shining  only  beneath  the  ooHeoted  rays  of  kingly  and  papal 
favour.  The  deep,  heartfelt  pleasure — the  gloating  of  the  neart 
over  the  U^t  wnthbi^<tf  th^  poov  hunuMi  nature  of  his  vlqtim, 
as  he  fed  oa  tbeai  from  the  balcoI^€|S  of  his  k^ep,  soon  destined 
for  his  gn^ve,  are  shadowed  away  aa  idle  gossipiiig.  IJis  base 
fi>rgBQr  of  his  sovereien'a  will  is  unnol^k^ ;  a<id  the  unnimibered 
yietima  who  followed  the  fate,  but  received  not  the  fame  qf 
Wishart,  ave  1^  to  find  in  th^  oan4pur  of  other  hiatprians,  a». 
memoiia)  for  their  wronea.  AfW  this,  it  ne^  ^xoite  no  9ur* 
wise,  that  yra  have  here  dso,  a  4efeQce  of  his  concubinage  with 
Marion  Ogilvy. 

It  is  on  the  bistpry  of  Sharp»  however,  tha^  par^  hatie  ha^  ever 
found  ik/d  most  ferule  th^oAc  few  ^laii)atioii.  Here  it  is  com- 
menced, by  a  reveirsal  of  all  rule,  by  aumiping  up  his  character, 
--<}eclared  to  have  been  ^^  most  aealou^,  pious,  and  exemplary.'* 
-^-(Vpl,  ii.,  p,  64.)  He  was  perha^  the  most  thorough  hypoh 
qrii^  this  world  enfer  knew,  and^  of  aQ  ^he  phaaes  of  the  human 
cbantcter,  hypocrisy  is  the  bas^  and  tbe  worst.  For  this  man 
laogiuige  has  no  term  of  reproach  that,  a  Ol^m  posterity  has  not 
VM^and  e2di^aatQ4»  ^o  cruuf)  m  top  black  U>  be  l^ei/^  of 
cme  who  begw  his  career  as  a  ren^gad^,  by  a^pling  the  bias*- 
phemy  of  ^aivierda}e  addressed  to  him— r^^  Sit  tboiu  aA  my  right 
band,  until  I  have  mado  thine  pnen^es  thy  feot^tool/' 

The  deputy  to  Monl^.  froni  the  PrpsWeviaii  miniiter^  he. 
betrayed,  he  wrote  thepi  of  }m  tod  watcwigs.  and  dijdonaey' 
for  their  good.  His  nr<m><^t§  4>r  tjbfei^  at^  firsit.  wera  bnght  md: 
peering;  but  a&  be,(d^  nis  w«^,  an4  a^.^e  baubte  of  theardiM 
ushppnc  was  skilfiilly  pl^ed  b^bji^  hia  eyes,  hU  lottftt  begin  to. 
9^  desponjdingly  of  i'resbyterian  prospect9>  and  of  tbo  neceonty- 
for  concessioi^  Ke  returned,  however,  to  hia  dupes^  toibe  eom-  < 
plimented  as  "  that  very  wordiy,  pious,  wise,  and  diligent  youug. 
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man,  Mr.  James  Sharp."  He  took  it  all  with  unmoved  cotmte- 
nance ;  and,  after  deluding  his  employers  till  discoveiy  was  at 
bis  door,  he,  at  a  single  bound,  ascended  from  obscurity  to  rank 
and  power,  the  most  detested  miscreant  of  that  disastrous  time. 
His  elevation  had  jta  alloy.  It  is  the  just  retribution  of  a  Provi- 
dence that  never  sleeps,  tnat  the  malice  of  a  guiltj  life  becomes 
an  unceasing  torture  to  goad  and  lacerate  the  heart.  Even 
Sharp  could  feel  amtation  at  the  loud  murmur  of  indignant  scorn 
with  which  his  shameless  profligacy  of  principle  was  hailed 
amon^  the  wise  and  ffood.  His  private  life — so  hr  as  histoiy 
has  divulged  it— displays  the  barefaced  eagerness  of  a  mind,  pur- 
sued with  the  scorpion  stings  of  a  conscience  that  sometmies 
called  up 

"  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 

Worae," 

by  which,  in  crowds  and  in  solitude— in  his  waking  and  his  sleeping 
hours,  he  showed  the  dread  anticipation,  and  proclaimed  the  jus- 
tice, of  his  after  doom.  He  saw  tiie  scowl  of  the  assassin  in  the  asto- 
nished eaze  of  ignorance,  or  the  prying  of  impertinent  cpiioeity ; 
and  during  his  whole  career  of  unvaried  persecution,  tiie  hunted 
Covenanters  found  in  the  mean  suspicions  of  his  nature,  the 
sternest  retaliation  upon  his  distracted  and  tortured  spirit. 

The  Court  of  Him  Commission  was  established,  and  began  its 
celebrated  career.  The  ordinary  courts,  administering  a  humane 
jurisprudence,  and  regulated  by  settled  rules,  were  unfit  instru- 
ments of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  necessary  to  erect  a  court, 
composed  of  a  mongrel  collection  of  priests  and  hangers-on  of 
Government,  who  condemned  before  they  tried,  and,  in  the  fSroe 
of  an  astonished  worid,  proceeded  to  reduce  despotism  to  a  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  whicn  had  so  nobly  dared  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  This  new  Court  of  Commission  acted  in  concert  with 
the  eaually  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council ;  and 
of  both  Sharp  was  the  great  leader,  in  all  the  measures  of  refi- 
gious  persecution.  From  the  establishment  of  Episcopal  in 
1661  till  the  15th  June  1663,  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council 
bear  no  traces  of  any  sanguinary  cruelty.  On  that  day,  how- 
ever. Sharp  was  sworn  in  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  the  dogs  of 
war  were  let  slip.  Mr.  Lyon  states  that  he  graced  few  meetings 
with  his  presence.  This,  like  many  other  statements  of  our 
author,  is  erroneous.  The  records  bear  that  he  was  present  at 
frilly  three-fourths  of  the  meetings,  the  most  active,  zealous,  and 
untiring  member;  without  whom  the  Privy  Councillors  only 
issued  tnrodamations  against  Highland  robbcoies,  or  the  plague 
from  Holland. 
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^  .Qe  I'^fS^  ^  career  soon.  At  the  very  first  meeting  after 
}{Is  aduus^ion^  certain  women  smitten  with  fanaticism,  were, 
QofaUdTO  to  abjure  the  principles  for  which  they  had  nobly 
dared,. and  suffered^  ordered  to  be  whipped  through  the  town 
of  £irkeudbright  and  banished.  On  the  3d  November  1664^ 
lie .  was  nominated  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  by  the 
Hi^  Conuziissioiier,  who  could  not  discharge  both  duties ; 
Aua  every  succeeding  Minute  bears  sad  evidence  of  the  evil 
mfluence  of  the  bitter  spirit  of  a  renegade.  It  would  be 
sickening  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  this  Court  of  Inquisitors. 
It  ^wopla  be.  e<}ually  painful  to  express  our  feelings  at  the 
Jnode  in  which,  m  the  oook  before  us,  they  are  defended.  But 
mere  Is  one  incident  in  the  life  of  Sharp  so  pre-eminently  start- 
ling^ that  we  cannot  leave  it  unnoticed,  m  the  humble  hope  that 
we  may  \^  e^iable^  to  set  at  rest  the  laborious  disputations  on 
the  subject,,  which  cover  so  many  Episcopalian  pages. 
-  .JQ^Pgu  M,'Kail,  an  accomplished  minister  of  the  Covenanters, 
^lad^  on  th^  bleak  hill  side  and  the  moor,  often  sustained  the 
(Irooping  spirit  of  the  outcast  adherents  to  the  Covenant,  by 
Tpfty  eloquence,  and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
ihe  Croa?.  .  To  be  eminent  in  those  days,  was  to  oe  marked  out 
Tor  ruinV  But  to  his  talents  as  a  leader,  he  added  the  hi^h 
crime  of  having  fixed  on  Sharp  the  appellation  of  Judas  TscanoL 
.Aprested  on  the  alleged  ground  of  being  concerned  in  the  rising 
3u  the  south,  which  termmated  with  the  defeat  of  the  Covenan- 
ters at  Pentland,  he  found  himself  within  the  grasp  of  him  in 
Bfhose  heart  all  the  feelings  which  humanize  it  were  stifled; 
:^and  on  4th  December  1666,  he  entered  the  presence  of  the  Scot- 
r,tiah  Inquisition. 

*'  The  Lords  of  bis  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  having  thought  fit  for 
cBnovery  of  the  late  rebellion  to  the  bottom,  to  cause  Neilson  of  Cor- 
Amck  and  Mr.  Hugh  M'Eail  to  be  tortured  and  examined  in  the  boots, 
r^  eiiase  the* said  persons,  to  be  brought  in  their  own  presence,  and 
.  ^re  tortured  and  examined." 

'^'  M^ail  endured  his  suffinrings  as  a  brave  man  would.  Not 
"bmtal  violence,  or  the  squalor  of  a  prison,  or  the  agony  of  the 
iortute,  or  the  certain^  of  approaching  death,  could  subdue  the 
Corenaniei^s  mind-— firm,  resolute,  and  undaunted  to  the  last, 
fiis  subs^uent  trial  was  a  mockery  that  might  have  be^&  spared. 
His  eloquence  had  excited  admiration ;  his  youth  aroused  oom- 
"pas^oii,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  his  character  had  softened  even 
Bie  heart  of  the  Royal  debauchee.  But  Sharp  never  for^ve  an 
in«ful^  aiid  along  with  Burnet,  Archbishop  ot  Glasgow,  ne  had 
i&^d^ailr  forttie  doomof  one  who  had  dared  to  brave  bim. 
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There  is  an  interesting  picture,  widely  cirenhted  br  eogravin^y 
of  the  assassination  of  Sharp  on  Ma^as  Moor.  In  me  back 
ground  may  be  noticed  some  eager  hands  searching  the  baggage 
of  the  archbishop.  The  parties  are  looking  for  a  letter,  irkich  we 
King  dispatchea  to  his  too  ssealoos  instroments  in  Scotland,  to 
stay  their  whcdesale  executions ;  and  which  Sharp  and  Bnmcyt 
kept  back,  nntil  by  the  death  of  their  vietixii,  they  had  gratified 
the  fuU  yokme  of  a  indign«,t  re^ge. 

Snch  is  the  tale  transmitted  to  as  by  die  unammons  concur* 
lenoe  of  contemporary  history.  Mr.  Lyon  denies  it,  and  he  does 
so,  toO)  as  we  shall  venture  to  show,  with  palpable  mia-statementa 
of  the  fects. 

"The  conclusive  argument  (he  states)  in  Sharp's  favour  is  this,  that 
Lord  Rothes,  not  the  Frimate,  was  Px^dent  of  the  Councfl.  If  the 
Sjng  wrote  any  such  letter  as  is  pretended,  he  must  have  addressed 
it  to  Rothes,**  (VoL  ii.  p.  80.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sharp  had  long  before  been  appoint- 
ed President  of  the  Council ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  ev^nt- 
lul  period  the  records  show  that  he  was  faithAilIy  at  his  post.  To 
prove  that  in  this  capacity,  all  letters  were  addr^sed  to  him,  we 
shall  give  one  extract  from  the  minute  of  19th  November  1666 : 

"  My  Lord  St.  Andrews  having  communicated  to  us  your  letter  of 
ye  date  ve  aii^teenth  instant,  giving  ane  account  of  ye  late  insurrection 
at  Dumireice,  and  that  the  actors  are  now  in  open  rebellion,  growing 
in  numbers,*'  &c. 

This  conununication  by  the  Privy  Council  was  addressed  to  the 
Carl  of  Annandale,  in  answer  to  a  letter  by  him  to  Sharp  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  of  the  nature  indicated,  and  reierring  to 
the  very  matter  for  which  the  Covenanter  was  arraigned  and 
executed.  Now,  as  M^Kail  was  tortured  on  the  4th  December, 
allow  eight  days  for  a  communication  from  London,  whidi  will 
bring  it  up  to  the  12th.  From  that  day  to  the  22d,  on  which 
M^Iydl  was  executed,  there  were  six  meetings  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, at  not  one  of  which  Rothes  was  present.  Could  this  have 
happened,  if  all  letters  were  addressed  to  him,  or  if  he  were  in 
Ae  unportant  position  of  President  of  the  Council  %  But  we  wilt 
not  leave  this  dark  spot  in  atzagic  history  to  reet  upon  evidence 
from  which  there  can  be  any  doubt.  We  arefcrtnnaCdy  enabled 
to  pyeaent  direei  proof  tibat  snch  a  letter  had  been  written.  Mr. 
luyotL  says  that — 

"  A  copy  must  have  been  kept  in  the  Record  offices  both  of  Londoa 
and  EcHnburgb,  and  probably  the  orxginal  itself  in  one  of  them.  No 
such  letter  or  copy  iuis  ever  yet  been  produced.  TiH  thai  be  done,  or 
its  absence  accounted  for,  we  are  bound  to  hold  not  only  the  acoued 
as  innocent,  but  the  accusers  as  calumniators.** — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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As  alreftdy  mentioned,  the  oeteMihle  reason  for  the  etectrtion  of 
Sf 'Kail,  was  his  aHeged  irapKcaticm  in  the  rising  in  the  south. 
Let  that  be  remembered,  in  conne^n  with  the  foltovnng  ex- 
tract from  the  Privy  Comicil  Records  of  11th  July  1667. — 


^'  Hie  Lards  of  his  Miyestie's  Privy  Council,  having  considered 
y«  rqxMTt  of  y«  committee  appointed  for  examining  ye  prisoners  in 
7*  tolbuiths  ii  Edinburgh  and  Cannongait,  upon  ye  account  of  jr  ac- 
oenioik  to  y  late  rebdtton,  bearing  yt  tli^y  hove  ezamned  y  iaids 
personeS)  and  yi^afier  oonttderad  y*  owne  eonfenion%  doe  find  all  of 
them  to  oome  under  one  of  these  fo«r  dastos  f-^1.  Some  yat  have 
risen  in  armes,  and  are  by  j^  o^ene  eonfeaekm  dsarly  guilty  of  rsM- 
fion,  and  reAise  j^  allegiance  and  declaration ;  2.  Tliose  who  are  so 
guilty,  and  are  content  to  take  j«  allegiance  and  declaration ;  d.  Those, 
who  have  been  taken  upon  suspition  that  they  have  had  tome  con- 
ikectien  by  lesetlS&g,.  abateing,  of  othervrayes  compl^ng;  4.  Those 
who  are  in  y  conditio»  above  wrytten,  send  are  content  to  iAt  y^  de- 
chnaioB.  In  wbick  several!  classes,  tiie  committee  have  pbufied  iSM 
seversll  priaaBei%  oonfonn  to  j^  listo  yi'oC  The  saidi  Lo*d»  having 
ooasidered  j«  said  reparty  vrira  Hia  MAjBains  LKtVBRy  eiTHfe 
oRDsm  von  shndim o  saoH  or  t'  aibine  vnisoNBaa  a»  iveak  auiLrr 
TO  Y*  PLAKTATioNSy  doo  ordaiue  ys  pencmes-  in  je  first  daiSj  who  aro: 
deady  guilty  of  rebetiiaih  to  be  sent  to  Barbadoes  with  ye  first  0|^^- 
tani^: — 

And  the  otiier  classes  received  Kghter  pnnishments.  Now,  from 
thi^  it  appeanr  that  the  foct— ev^  pertinadonsty  denied— is,  in 
the  Sat  puio^  dearly  established^  tbat  the  kiiig  <£d  write  a  letter 
to  the-  Soottiah  Privy  Cooacil^  oommancfing  tbooa  to  stay  th€» 
eiecutaoofl^  and  to  impose,  instead  of  death,,  the  pwoislnnient  of 
banishment.  It  is  lEnrther  peeved^  from  this  letter^  t^at  porsons> 
staadmg.  m  the  same  position  aa  M^Kaol  were  to  be  banished 
merely ;  and  aU  that  we  mow  want,  to  xeiKler  tihe  matter  com*- 
plfte,  is  eividenee  as  to  the-  date  of  tilie  neyal  letter.  It  ia  a* 
remarkable  fiact,  however,'  that  this  eFer'42ienR>raibIe  ddooment  i^ 
nowhere  given  in  the  records ;  although  every  other  letter  firom. 
the  king,  and  every  proelamadon  issued  in  his  name^  are  inserted 
at  full  length.  Dunn^  the  six  months  in  which  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil were  engwed  in  the  investigation  of  this  ^  rebeUion,"  there 
were  eleven  letters  written  to  them  1^  the  kinff,  and  fourteen 
royal  prodamatbns  issued.  From  tll^e  title  to  me  subserintioB, 
we  haare  these  entire  ^  but  the  letter  is  nowhere  to  be  kkumL 
There  is  oni^  one  mode  of  accounting  for  the  absence  of  such 
an  all^affportaat  document  fix>m  the  record — a  consciousness,  on 
the  part  of  the  two  prelates,  that  its  date  would  e3n>06e  the  abuse 
^  trusty  and  outrage  on  humanity,  of  which  they  had  been 
grihy; — an  inconvenience  that  could  be  avoided,  oy  a  verbal 
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oonmmnication  of  its  cont^its  at  their  own  time,  or  by.tbensdves 
reading  it  at  the  council-board.  To  manage  the  Privy  CouiiHCil 
secretary,  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  the  presidmt  of  its  meet- 
ings. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  tibk  incident  in  the  caiom  of 
ShiiqiL  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Lyon  has  pre- 
nounced  o^^er  Um  this  eulogium : — 

^'  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that»  not  only  is  there  no  doeomentary  evi- 
dence in  existence,  nor  even  any  probable  groonds  of  accusation  a^painst 
Sharp,  but  that  all  which  is  positively  known  of  him  is  extremely 
&vourable  to  him,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.''— ^VoL  IL,  p.  409. 

We  leare  this  correct  appreciation  of  moral  wor^  without^  one 
word  of  comment.  We  ask  merely,  if  the  estimates  of  his  cha- 
racter by  a  persecuted  Covenanter,  in  the  epistle  dedicatoiy  to 
himiwlfy  of  the  history  of  his  life,  published  in  his  own  tiifiey  ia 
not  the  light  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  regard  his.mepiosji 

^I  know  nothing  human  that  has  amore  terrible  aspect,  andshbuid 
strike  yon  with  more  terror,  than  joarseU^  and  the  actMns-of  yonr  own 
life ;  which,  though  but  rudely  drawn  (truth  being  more  ttffBtioi  Ihan 
art  in  this  relation),  yet  I  hope,  with  such  a  resemblanoe  of  the  pgr- 
traiture  unto  the  principal  afler  which  it  is  drawn,  that  yourself  can- 
not justly  deny  this  extract  to  be  an  authentic,  though  black  record, 
of  many  of  your  actions  that  you  thought  had  been  buried  in  obHviqn ; 
which  yet  may  live  unto  your  perpetual  in&my  after  you  are  gonel'* 

Liet  ns  now  proceed  with  anezaminadoncf  a  fiswothorrcvf  Mr. 
Lyon's  statements.  He  informs  ns  that  he  can  diannrer  M4Mi- 
thentic  instance  ^^in  which  the  bishops. and  derffv  mig^  ^tlie 
dvil  aothorities  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies."— -Jr^  88^^  We 
beg  to  refer  him  to  the  reoonb  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  im  die 
mean  time  we  will  introduce  to  hb  notice,  some-notes  of  a-aer- 
mon  of  Archbishop  James  Sharp,  jpreached  befinre  the  Seottbh 
Parliament.    The  text  which  the  pious  prelate  took^  vras 

^  '  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers.'  We  shall  first,"  he  says,  *^  mention 
several  expedients  of  this  peace,  and  show  their  unfittness  for  attain- 
ing that  end ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  shall  offer  some  others  that  m^y 
be  usefuL  First  th^n,  the  intermission  of  the  execution  of  the  lawc^ 
cannot  be  a  mean  for  attaining  peace ;  even  the  exacting  of  pecuniary 
mulcts  (fines)  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  for  altho  such  puniah- 
ments  cannot  ratifie  the  judgment,  yet  they  will  breidfear  whtch  la  the 
begammg  of  wiedom.  Next,  the  allowing  libertie  to  conscience,  is  no 
good  expedient.  .  .  .  There  are  thrie  who  pretend  to  aopfeattcM-the 
King,  the  Pope,  and  the  Presbyterian  Conscience.  We  have  it  firom 
them  all ;  but  God  has  submitted  that  inward  judicatory  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, in  things  wherein  he  is  ooncemed.      .     ^    k-  J^JU  exp^- 
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enee  we  have  tone  to  mentkme  twne  ha  the  Kin^9  Mi^tmgi  ifffmeatim^  Ike 
lawee!*^ 

It  is  amuflin^  to  see  bow  Sharp^  the  obscure  pi^bjterian 

miBister  of  Crail,  drawing  out  an  existence  on  Jb20    a-year, 

acquired  a  taste  for  the  delicice  of  life,  after  be  bad  ascended  to 

the  giddy  eminence  of  the  archbishopric.    The  Maitland  Club 

have  lately  published  his  account-book  from  1663  to  1666,  and 

our  author  ^ves  various  extracts  from  it,  suppressing,  as  usual, 

every  item  that  could  disclose  his  real  character.     We  shall 

endeavour  to  supply  the  defect,  by  showiiig  how  the  exemplary 

prelate  cultivatea  Horace^s  philosophy.     E^re  we  have  a  *^  pint 

of  wormwood  wyne  in  the  morning,"  and,  at  another  time,  *^  a 

mutchskine  of  Canarie  in  the  morning.*'     At  diiiner  we  find 

a  rather  luxurious  board — ^fish    in  abundance :    ^^  Quhytlngs, 

ooadifl  heade,  sole-fishe,  stewed  carpis,  and  joyle  of  sturgeon," 

succeeded  hj  ^  a  wyld  duck  and  two  plivefs ;"  ^^  a  pigeon*pye," 

^  Westphalia  ham  with  cheekines,"  ^^  a  young  turkie,  phesines, 

woodcodcB,  pullettis,  pertriges."  And  the  desserts  are  abo  admi- 

ndble:   ^teartis;  oringers  and  limonea;"   ^^  anchovies  to  be  a 

diahe  to  the  sauce;   a  pint  of  cherries ;"   ^*  resines ;"  ^^  many 

oranges  and  almonds  ;^'  ^^  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and  walnettis/' 

The  wines,  too,  are  in  great  variety :  ^*  4  Dottells  of  c^ar :  a 

choppin  of  Hhenish  wyne ;  a  pynt  of  cherrie  sak  and  ca^)ers,"  and 

clai^Bt.    With  the  supper,  too,  even  Apicitis  might  be  content : 

^  ovsteris  with  vinegar  and  spices,"  and  a  ^^  pynt  of  claret  at 

ni^t, '  and  ^  tobacco  and  pipes  after  denner,  and  at  night  with 

ni^  Lord  Ixwderdale.^    How  pleasanthr  the  two  could  discuss, 

in  their  dressing-gowns  and  shppers,  tne  next  series  of  eibbet* 

ings,  while  their  nervous  system  would  be  gently  soothed  by  the 

narcotic  flavour  of  the  smoke !    Another  of  the  archbishops  of 

St.  Andrews  appears  to  have  been  partial  to  a  pipe.    Speaking 

of  Archbishop  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lyon  indignantly  writes,  that 

*'  The  Anti-Episcopal  writers  of  the  period  are  somewhat  severe  in 
their  censure  of  him,  one  of  whom  asserts  that  '  he  indulged,  night 
and  day,  in  baccho  and  tobacco;*  but  such,  it  is  well  known,  was  the 
violent  party  spirit  of  that  class  of  men,  that,  if  a  bishop  took  his 
wine  and  Ms  pipe  after  dinner  and  supper,  however  moderately,  it 
was  sufficient  to  raise  a  scandal  as  to  his  intemperance." — ^VoL  i.,  p. 
444. 

Li  the  account  of  my  Lord  Archbishop's  expenses  of  three 
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jaumies  to  London,  witliin  the  three  years  ^ferrfed  to,  there  hf^ 
ireqaent  entries  of  "  Coach  to  Quhythall."  ,  Apparently  find- 
ing that  his  presence  was  not  altogether  so  acceptable  to  his 
royal  mastefr  as  he  flattered  himself  it  should  be,  we  have  this 
t)iou8  minister  of  the  Gospel  consolidating  his  power  by  the 
influence  of  Charles'  mistress,  to  whose  servant  he  wai  liberal. 
^^  To  my  Lady  Castlemaide's  porter,  12s/'  It  is  to  this  fawning 
hypocnte  that  Mr.  Lyon  has  applied  his  high  eulo^um. 

oo  much  for  Sharp.  The  mode  in  which  the  author  gives  the 
history  o^the  Covenanters,  afibrds  another  instance  of  his  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  duties  he  has  undertaken.  Statements  con- 
tradicted by  the  express  language  of  the  statute  book,  are  made 
with  an  unmatched  complacency.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that 

"  it  in  iiKiptyrtfuit  to  observe  th«t  so  penoti  ever  maSknd  deadi  on  ac- 
connt  of  his  religion.  The  ittrntrnk  pmaUg  deore&d  hy  the  Idum^  tNrtb  in 
Eng^d  and  Seoliaiid^  to  ihe  fi^aeiti^rB  of  oonventiclesy  mtAfim  and 
impiinnmmt ;  Bor  even  were  these  laws  ywy  rigidly  ei^oroed,  whaft 
the  partiea  behaved  peaceably  in  other  respects.'* — (VoL  iL,  p.  65.) 

It  IB  reaHy  impossible  to  exceed  thii^.  The  following  is  the  kw 
upoti  the  subject,  as  contohled  in  the  aci  of  the  Scx>ttish  Par- 
liament 1685,  c.  8 : — 

''  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  considering  the  obstinacy  of  Ihe  fiuuttic^ 
party,  who^  noCwithstaading  att  the  laws  formerly  i&ade  against  themy^ 
persevere  to  keep  Oieir  house  and  field  conventicles,  which  are  the  nor- 
series  and  rendesvouzes  of  rebellion ;  therefore  his  Miyesty,  with  con- 
sent of  his  Estates  in  Parliament,  d(^  statute  and  ordain,  that  all  such 
as  shaK  hereafter  preach  at  such  fimatical  house  Or  field  conventicle, 
shall  be  punished  with  deaOij  and  confiscation  of  th^ir  goods." 

Such  is  an'  eihtire  trandeript  of  the  statute. 

Mi*.  Lyott  ^80  irt£»ins  tis,  that  ^^in  restoring  EpiscopAcy, 
CharWs  government  acted  vrith  great  moderation," — (p.  72)  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  Presbyterian  nistorian^  ^'  with  all  their  in- 
dustry^ have  been  able  to  establish  a  single  instance  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny ."-^(P.  75.)  The  principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  was  conducted  in  this  ever  memorable  reign, 
have  been  laid  down  by  his  Majesty  himself,  in  language  which  we 
should  scarcely  have  thou^t  would  ever  have  been  put  upon 
record.  In  the  Minutes  of  Pri^  Council  of  9th  June  1663,  there 
is  engrossed  ic  letter' fh>m  the  King  to  hi»  humble  tkiinfbhd  here, 
in-  wfiieh>  he  eiveft  scientific  instructions^  for  putting  down  the 
fanaticism  of  the  country,  and  states  this  as  the  principle  by  which 
his  government  was  to  be  regulated : — 
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'^  Fhr  we  conceave  that  iwentie  imiocent  should  he  secured^  than  tluU  ofie 
gwUy  person  should  escape!* 

The  mode  in  which  this  wholesale  recommendation  to  the  per- 
petration of  all  iniquity  in  the  name  of  1^^  was  carried  out,  might 
oe  ftdly  illostrated  by  many  passages  from  the  succeeding  Minutes, 
butj  to  avoid  superfluity  of  detail,  take  only  one : — 

"  6th  December  1666." — Sharp^  president. — ^The  Lords  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  oi'daines  that  ye  heads  of  ye  persones  under- 
wrytten  be  cut  off,  and  affixed  at  the  places  following,  viz.  (then  fol- 
low the  places  and  the  names  of  the  victims.)  And  ordains  ye  magis- 
trates of  the  respective  places,  to  cause  afiix  the  saids  heads  accord- 
ingly.'' 

Same  day — "  The  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Councill  ordaines 
je  right  arms  of  Major  M'CuUoch  Gordon  of  Knockbrock, 

Gordon  his  brother,  Parker  Walker,"  and  a  number  of  others,  *^  to  be 
cut  ofi^  and,  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  sent  to  the  magistrates 
of  Lanark,  which  they  ordain  them  to  fix  up  on  ye  public  ports  of 
that  toon,  being  the  place  where  they  took  the  Covenant" 

There  is  no  need  to  add  to  this  the  afflicting  detail  of  military 
outrage,  and  of  wanton,  unchecked  excess,  by  which  the  obscure 
and  petty  instruments  of  power  rode  rough  shod  over  liberty  and 
law.  Little  children  tortured  with  lighted  matches,  to  overcome 
the  strength  of  filial  love ;  wives  accessory  to  the  concealment  of 
their  husbands,  executed  on  the  highways  without  the  formality 
of  a  trial,  and  denied  the  decency  of  a  grave ;  young  women  tied 
to  stakes  on  the  sea  shore,  to  await  a  slow  death  of  suffocation 
from  the  flowing  tide — ^less  savage  than  their  brutal  executioners, 
enjoying,  high  up  upon  die  beacn,  the  gratification  of  their  dying 
agony, — these  were  the  deeds  which  are  now  spoken  of,  not  in 
language  of  deepest  detestation  and  abhorrence — not  even  in  the 
mild  terms  of  triendly  censure,  but  as  worthy  of  the  warmest 
gratitude  of  all  after  ages.  Never  in  all  history — in  the  days  of 
the  Neros  and  Calignlas,  the  Dantons  and  Kobespierres — ^was 
there  a  more  indefensible  reign  of  terror,  than  that  of  the  profligate 
debanchee  who  violated  all  the  pledges  to  Scotland  under  which 
in  his  adversity  she  nursed  the  adder  which  stung  her,  or  in  his 
hour  of  triumph,  obtained  the  peaceAil  submission  to  his  autho- 
rity which  might  not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  Her  quiet  valleys  he  covered  with  the  graves  of  her  best 
and  noblest  patriots,  and  the  extremest  wantonness  of  cmeltv  be 
satiated  in  nanishments,  confiscations,  and  massacres  without 
end,  and  at  last  threatened  to  render  the  desolation  as  complete 
as  if  over  the  doomed  land  the  destroying  pestilence  had  cast  its 

VOL.  in.     NO.  v.  o 
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shadow.  The  roar  of  musketry  was  the  answer  to  the  moan  of 
lamentation  ;  and  when,  to  avoid  the  gnawing  ulcer  of  a  ceaadess 
miseiy,  a  harassed  people  were  driven  to  resistance,  the  pious 
prelates  make  no  vam  attempt  to  raise,  or  relieve,  or  comfort,  or 
support  them,  but,  on  ^^  the  nighway  of  the  laws,"  they  punished 
the  victims  of  ingratitude  while  they  gratified  revenue.  What 
must  have  been  the  spirit  of  a  Government  whom  victory  could 
not  satiate,  and  against  whose  atrocities  the  weakness  of  in&ncy, 
and  the  helplessness  of  age,  were  no  security ;  whose  cold  arith- 
metic of  the  human  heart,  put  submission  to  the  score  of  dis- 
simulation, and  who,  reversing  the  great  principles  of  a  law 
— the  firuit  and  the  test  of  civilized  numanity — -by  which  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  is  never  sought  by  the  ruin  of  the  inno- 
cent, gloried  in  corrupting  justice  at  its  source,  and  hailed  witli 
rejoicing  the  coming  aegradation  of  an  ancient  people. 

What  was  the  result?  Scotland  at  the  Revolution  was  a 
desert.  Its  population  were  wandering  aliens  in  their  native 
land.  It  was  lately  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
18,000  perished — ^perished,  not  in  the  honourable  combat  slain, 
but  when  the  fever  of  battle  had  passed ;  savagely  and  deliberately 
butchered ;  hunted  like  wolves  upon  the  mountains,  they  died 
in  obscure  agonies,  xuider  the  ban  of  a  remorseless  and  inexoraUe 
persecution.  The  earth  mound  and  the  monumental  cairn  tell 
the  sad  story  which  the  obscurity  of  their  names  has  left  with- 
out any  other  memory  or  record.  Add  to  these  200,000  beg- 
gars, to  fill  up  the  picture  of  apatemal  government.  Awed  by 
tne  extent  of  the  desolation,  Fletcher  of  Salton  proposed  to  a 
Scottish  legislature,  to  reduce  his  countrymen  to  slavery,  to  avoid 
the  horrors  of  an  internecine  war,  in  a  struggle  for  the  means  of 
existence.  It  was  a  time  of  fast  decay,  of  moral  darkness,  and 
intellectual  death.  Trade  languished ;  the  arts,  which  had  begun 
to  live,  died ;  and  learning,  wasted  away  in  the  inglorious  de- 
fence of  worse  than  anarchic  despotism,  or  in  the  sad  duty  of 
commemorating  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed.  Independence 
of  thought  was  crushed  beneath  the  rigid  espionage  of  a  system 
which  held  every  thing  seditious,  except  fulsome  aaulation ;  and 
religion  became  a  political  watchword,  in  whose  name  a  govern- 
ment, which  degraded,  while  it  trampled  on  human  nature,  per- 
petrated every  outrage  on  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science. 

Relief,  however,  came.  There  was  a  day  of  reckoning  ynth 
the  authors  of  these  crying  wrongs,  upon  whose  guilty  heads 
their  own  deeds  recoiled.  An  empire  supported  by  tyranny,  was 
by  tyranny  overthrown ;  and  the  madness  of  unbridled  wickedness 
^«ceived  its  reward,  in  the  final  blow  which  blotted  out  the  name 
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of  Stuart  from  the  catalogae  of  kings.  By  the  just  dispensatioiis 
of  an  allwise  Providence,  these  tools  of  their  own  evil  destiny 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  the  most  extraordinary  example  of 
nnifoim  misfortune.  From  first  to  last,  .their  throne  dripped  with 
the  blood  of  its  possessors.  They  gathered  no  knowledge  from 
experience,  but  each  assumed  the  sceptre  to  misgovern  and 
tyrannize.  After  a  brief  period  of  reckless  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional privileges  of  their  people,  a  new  tumult  was  heard — a 
new  candidate  for  empire  was  at  nand,  and  exile  or  death  was  the 
forfeit  of  their  crimes. 

It  rouses  indignation  to  see  histoiy  mangled,  in  order  to 
frame  a  justification  of  these  things.  It  argues  ill  for  the  in- 
fidlibility  of  the  moral  judgments  of  posterity,  to  find  attributed 
to  their  authors  the  fair  renown  that  waits  upon  the  virtues  of 
humanity.  The  morality  of  such  pubUcations,  Paley  discussed 
in  regard  to  the  History  of  Hume ;  but  they  will  go  on  ever  in- 
creasmg,  so  long  as  we  see  luiqnenched  the  flames — 

"  ignes 
Suppodtos  cineri  doloso" — 

of  polemic  rancour  and  party  hate.  And  although  the  aggre- 
ate  judgment  of  mauKino — ^the  compressed  essence  or  in- 
ividual  opinion,  will  express  its  indignation  or  its  love,  in  spite 
of  the  obhquities  of  writers  who  veil  all  intolerance  under  tneir 
religion,  and  with  the  name  of  freedom  on  their  lips,  worship 
persecution  in  their  heart,  yet  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
own  little  influence,  the  baa  passions  which  their  labours  gener- 
ate, show  that  even  their  insignificance  is  not  beneath  rebuke. 


I 
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Sib  Robert  Peel's  Financial  Statement^  and  Ejcplanations.of  the 
New  Tariff  J  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  j  Friday  ^ 
February  14,  1845.     London,  1845. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.,  t»  the 
House  of  Commons  J  Wednesday^  February  26,  1845,  on  the 
proposed  discriminating  Duties  on  Sugar,     Edinbui^h,  1845. 

Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,  London, 
Edward  Moxon,  1845. 

We  prefix  these  two  speeches  to  the  present  article,  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  respective  styles  of  the  distinmiished  men  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  as  characteristic  both  of  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  orators,  and  the  system  of  political  thought  and 
action  advocated  by  each.  They  seem  to  us  fitly  to  represent 
two  antagonist  and  rival  theories,  which  form  the  real  subject  of 
the  political  contest  now  going  forward  in  this  country.  >VTule 
the  Premieres  speech  is  an  apt  type  of  that  peculiar  method  of 
reasoning  and  policy  by  which  the  whole  of  his  administration 
has  been  markea,  that  of  Mr.  Macaulay  presents,  on  the  other,  a 
contrast  at  once  striking  and  instructive.  Along  with  a  con- 
sideration, therefore,  of  their  own  peculiar  and  individual  merits, 
we  shall  take  them  as  appropriate  vehicles  for  some  more  general 
reflections  on  the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  nation. 

Although  there  are  many  elements  now  at  work  in  this  country, 
which  are  calculated  to  excite  anxiety  as  to  their  future  results, 
and  to  render  our  present  prospects  troubled  and  uncertain,  we 
are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  regard  our  position  with 
anything  of  despondency.    We  have  arrived,  no  doubt,  at  a  cri- 
tical period  in  our  civil  constitution,  and  it  will  depend  partly 
on  soimd  treatment  and  partly  on  its  intrinsic  strength  whether 
it  give  way  under  this  strain  upon  its  energies,  or  only  draw  from 
it  u-esh  vigour,  and  go  on  in  increased  maturity  and  power.     The 
very  impiuses,  from  the  quickened  operation  of  which  the  dan- 
ger of  tne  crisis  has  arisen,  are  caused  by  the  inherent  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.    The  real  duty  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the  power  to  influence  our  social  and  economical  condition  is  in 
any  degree  placed,  is  not  to  give  way  to  alarm  and  panic  at  the 
increasing  difficulties  which  ar6  gathering  round  us,  but  rather 
to  look  on  the  restless  scene  with  an  intelligent  regard,  and  to 
discern  how  far  those  clogs  and  hindrances  may  be  successfully 
removed,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  healthful  current  is  check- 
ed, and  from  which  spring  those  collisions  and  convulsions  which 
'^^  at  times  appear  to  threaten  disaster  to  the  State. 

B  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  successful  internal  admin- 
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istration  of  the  social  afiairs  of  the  country  at  present,  arises  firom 
the  rapidity  \?ith  which  our  present  state  of  transition  has  ad- 
vancea.  Since  the  peace,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  in  the  feeling  on  public  ques- 
tions, in  intelligence  and  education  generally,  greater  than 
any  which  occurred  firom  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  that  time* 
N^  intei«sts  have  sprang  up,  new  chL^  of  men  have  grown 
into  importance,  principles  which  were  formerly  abstract  subjects 
of  n)eculation  have  become  momentous  and  imminent  practical 
trutns,  and  rules  which  were  formerly  paramount  have  ceased  in 
proportion  to  hold  the  same  position  of  interest  or  importance. 
The  men  to  be  governed  are  of  far  greater  intelh'gence,  as  well 
as  of  far  greater^umbers  than  they  were,  and  as  the  ^ants  of 
the  nation  have  increased,  there  has  mcreased  also  the  perception 
of  the  causes  firom  which  they  spring,  and  the  remedies  to  which 
the  country  is  entitled. 

Thus,  while  the  principles  of  constitutional  government — ^those 
great  general  laws  which,  founded  on  true  philosophy,  are  em- 
Eodie<r  in  our  august  poKtical  system-remain  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  their  application  in  detail  has  of  late  reqmred  and 
rendered  indispensable  an  alteration  so  great  as  to  try  to  the 
utmost  the  elastic  and  accommodating  power  of  the  machine. 
The  immense  masses  which  the  stupendous  energy  of  our  manu- 
&ctures  and  commerce  has  congregated  in  our  towns,  which  have 
converted  rural  villages  within  a  very  few  years  into  gigantic  cities, 
constitate  of  themselves  a  new  order,  respectable  fi'om  their  know- 
ledge and  intelligence,  and  dangerous  from  their  numbers,  their 
combination,  and,  above  all,  fix)m  the  vicissitudes  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  For  grown  men  to  sit  sadly  down,  as  they  some- 
times oo,  and  lament  the  progress  of  human  industry,  the  success 
of  daring  enterprise,  the  wonderfid  fertility  of  man's  design,  and 
the  singular  triumphs  of  practical  science  and  art  by  which  these 
great  cmsses  have  oeen  created,  is  as  contemptible  from  its  weak- 
ness and  puerility,  as  it  is  sinful  and  debasing.  A  man  of  fine 
sensibilities  drives  in  his  chariot  through  the  crowded  and  dirty 
suburbs  of  a  great  manufacturing  town ; — ^he  sees  squalid  and 
screaming  children  tumbling  almost  under  his  horses'  heels, — ^pale- 
faced,  scolding  mothers,  witn  discontent  and  misery  stamped  upon 
their  faces,  cazing  vacantly  firom  their  comfortless  door-ways— all 
is  smoke,  and  filth,  and  o£^nce  to  all  his  delicately  organized  per- 
ceptions;— ^when  heclearsthe  townhe  breathes  more fireely, delights 
when  he  exchanges  the  dingy  factory  for  the  smiling  hedge-rows ; 
and,  when  seated  at  home  by  his  comfortable  firesioe,  he  laments 
over  the  balefiil  influence  of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  be- 
wails the  progress  of  machinery,  fix)m  which  aU  the  wretchedness 
he  has  witnessed  is  to  be  traced.  As  if  the  honest  and  intelligent 
use  of  any  of  the  good  gifts  which  our  Father  has  ^ven  his 
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children  coald  lead  to  anjthinff  but  good,  if  not  connteracted  or 
neutralized  by  false  policy  or  coM-hearted  neglect.  These  shallow 
moralizers  should  remember,  that  Ibe  scenes  over  which  they 
mourn  are  not  the  results  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  inyention 
which  are  implanted  in  our  breasts,  but  are  the  types  of  a  great 
duty  imperfectly  performed.  This  wide  spread  extension  of  man's 
power,  m  itself,  represents  nothing  but  tne  true  sources  of  greatr 
ness  and  prosperity — ^it  denotes  Uiat  bounding  health  of  consti- 
tution, which,  wdl  and  rightly  directed,  must  invigorate  any 
community ;  and  which  is  never  found  as  the  companion  of  a 
declining  state.  But  our  veiv  strength,  not  rightly  used^  may 
become  a  source  of  decay.  The  rapid  congregatmg  of  large  and 
intelligent  masses  into  our  great  towns,  has  laid  on  our  Legisla- 
ture an  increased,  and  in  some  respects,  a  new  obligation — an 
obligation  too  imminent  to  admit  of  delay,  and  too  momentom 
to  be  neglected  with  nnpuni^.  It  has  rendered  the  old  game  of 
party — ue  mere  rivahy  of  the  great  houses  of  the  land,  ranged 
under  their  respective  leaders,  no  longer  a  safe  pastime  for  the 
legislators  of  this  country — and  requires,  from  its  formidable  and 
rapid  growth,  to  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  progress  in 
the  science  of  government  itself.  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered, 
that  the  right  and  sound  administration  of  such  numbers  in  a 
free  country,  is  a  mew  problem  in  government,  and  if  not  re- 
quiring the  application  of  new  principles,  may  at  least  call  for 
scrupulous  adherence  to  acknowledged  principles,  which  in  former 
days,  and  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  disregarded 
with  comparative  impunity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wealuy  and 
querulously  lamenting  the  gathering  flow  of  that  tide  which  obeys, 
as  little  as  the  ocean,  the  mere  command  of  man,  and  which, 
whether  we  are  prepared  or  unprepared  to  rebate  it,  still  is 
holding  on  its  i*esistless  way,  there  is  here  opened  to  the  generous 
and  aspiring  mind  the  truest  and  noblest  field  of  public  energy — a 
field  untrodden  by  former  aspirants  after  fame — a  task  at  once 
novel  and  magnificent — ^glorious  in  itself,  and  sure,  if  successfdllv 
achieved,  to  bring  down  on  its  champion  the  dear  rewazd  of 
public  gratitude  and  reputation. 

The  springing  up  of  this  formidable  branch  of  the  third  estate 
has  had,  especially  of  late  years,  a  tendency  to  give  a  practical 
turn  to  the  spirit  of  legislation,  and  has  gone  far  to  cast  into  the 
shade  distinctions  and  privil^es  and  proprieties,  by  which  a  for- 
mer age  set  the  greatest  store.  But  this,  indeed,  has  arisen  still 
more  directly  firom  the  extension  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks.  Smce  the  inipulse  giyen  by 
Henry  Brougham  to  popular  education  twenty-nve  years  a^y 
from  which  tills  extension  of  knowledge  may  be  held  to  take  it» 
date,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  generation  has  grown  up  under 
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its  inflaenoe.    Those  who  at  that  period  were  the  schoolboys  who 
reaped  the  first  benefits  of  these  pnilanthropic  efibrts,  or  the  lads 
who  formed  the  first  Mechanics'  Institute^  are  now  those  to  whom, 
over  all  this  great  land,  the  active  business  of  Ufe  is  committed. 
Unlike  the  half-lettered,  or  unlettered  artizans  of  the  last  age, 
there  has  now  risen  up  a  race  accustomed  from  their  boyhood, 
^  renun  cognoscere  causas" — ^to  test  their  knowledge  by  sound 
induction,  and  to  take  nothing  on  trust — ^so  that  seated  by  the 
locMn,  or  amid  the  whirr  and  dust  of  the  factory,  or  in  the  workshop 
of  the  mechanic,  may  <^n  be  found  men,  of  the  least  possi- 
ble outward  pretension,  who  are  as  deeply  versed  in  exact  or 
qieculative  science  as  many  to  whom  the  world  has  g^ven  the 
renown  of  statesmen  or  philosophers.   Unquestionably,  Ais  acce- 
lerated cnltivatwn  of  the  national  intellect  brings  many  dangers 
along  with  it.    The  direct  tendency  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  try 
all  truth  by  the  test  of  reason,  is  necessarily  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  everything,  which  so  tried,  does  not  commend  itself  as  true  : 
and  the  spirit  <^  doubt  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  an  en- 
lightened, as  that  of  credulity  is  of  a  daricened  i^.    Men  of  the 
same  calibre  as  those  who  would  restrain  the  advance  of  inven- 
tion, would  also  set  bounds  to  the  advance  of  mind.     But  a  truly 
enlarged  and  philosophic  spirit  will  aptly  discriminate  between  the 
cultivation  and  iminrovement  of  the  intellect  and  faculties  of  man, 
and  the  corresponoing  dangers  which  accompany  all  improvement. 
He  will  see  in  the  first,  by  itself,  nothing  but  an  unmixed  and 
substantial  good :  a  great  step  in  the  progress  (^our  race :  while 
in  the  other  he  will  read,  not  the  lesson  which  would  teach  that 
error  is  a  blessing  to  be  courted,  and  knowledge  an  evil  or  a 
crime,  but  the  great  lesson  of  increased  duty  ana  responsibility 
— ^which  requires  that  the  intelligence  of  government  shall  keep 
paoB  with  the  intelligence  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live  shall  be  such,  as  may  both  endure  the 
more  searching  test  by  which  their  merits  may  be  tried,  and  tend 
to  the  due  direction  and  regulation  of  the  national  mind. 

If  national  improvement  were  always  progressive  in  the  same 
ntio,  the  institutions  of  a  nation,  and  the  views  and  tendencies 
of  its  rulers  would  insensibly  keep  pace  with  it.  But  national 
projjgxess  is  always  a  '^  quiet  ebb  or  a  tempestuous  flow."  It  re- 
izuuns  stationaxy  foracentury,and  then,fiivoured  by  circumstances, 
sometimes  very  remote,  gains  by  a  sudden  spring  more  in  twenty 
years,  than  it  had  done  for  aces  before.  In  our  own  case,  the 
epergies  of  the  nation  were  cidled  out  by  the  protracted  and  ex- 
c^g  war,  while  the  long  quiet  which  succeeded  it  gave  leisure 
vid  opportoni^  for  directing  those  energies  to  the  arts  and  ac- 
complishments of  peace.  But  the  stride  has  been  so  great,  and 
10  sadden,  that  it  has  m  a  great  measure  outstripped  our  legis- 
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lators,  and  left  them  lingering  among  the  ruins  of  a  system  of 
things  which  is  practicany  antiquatea,  unable  to  adimt  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  hold  to  the  new  circomstanoes  which  sorroand 
them. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  very  far  from  being  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  look  with  little  veneration  on  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  our  constitution^  and  the  well-consolidated  svstem  on 
which  it  rests,  we  think  it  time  that  our  lawgivers  should  acknow- 
ledge, more  directly  than  they  seem  to  do,  that  the  country  can  no 
longer  be  govemea  by  the  same  easy  rules  as  in  the  good  old 
days  ^  when  G^eorge  the  Third  was  king."  New  necessities, 
and  new  perils,  must  bring  with  them  a  better  regulated  and 
more  appropriate  poUcy;  and  the  practical  wants  of  the  time 
require  tne  application  of  remedies  practical  in  themselves,  and 
administered  with  a  simple  regard  to  their  utility  and  operation, 
fi>ee  from  die  conventional  ruks  or  prejudices  of  party  warfSare 
of  fifty  yean  ago. 

There  are  some  men  who  cannot  endure  the  prosaic  and 
practical  turn  which  the  present  drcumstances  or  the  nation 
seem  to  be  giving  to  the  whole  science  of  government.  Bnt  it 
is  quite  plain,  that  the  heroic  age  of  politics  is  past.  Even  in 
the  eloquence  of  our  senate,  this  is  clearly  discernible.  Never 
again,  we  believe,  will  the  golden  days  of  Parliamentary  oratory 
return :  never  again  will  the  genius  of  Fox,  the  consummate  art 
of  Pitt,  the  flashes  of  Sheridan,  entrance  or  illumine  the  conndls 
of  the  nation.  The  place  that  held  them — the  walls  that  rang  to 
their  words  of  fire — and  re-echoed  the  cheers  of  th^ir  supporters, 
have  not  more  certainly  perished,  than  has  that  state  of  society 
and  manners  under  which  their  great  faculties  were  ripened,  and 
their  energies  ur^ed  on  to  display.  Like  the  sculptors  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  the  painters  of  the  early  days  of  civilized  Europe,  thev 
brought  their  peculiar  art  to  a  perfection,  which  we  believe  will 
remam  unrivalled  and  unapproached.  The  highest  point  of  in- 
dividual skill  seems  never  to  be  reached,  where  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  it  is  most  widely  diflused.  While  every  schoolboy  can 
string  together  his  weekly  quota  of  Latin  couplets,  who  is  there 
now  who  can  write  like  George  Buchanan  1  So,  in  the  days  of 
these  great  debaters,  to  make  a  speech  was  nearly  as  ambitious  a 
task  as  to  write  an  epic.  Few  approached  the  fountain  but  those 
who  were  capable  of  drinking  deep  of  its  waters.  Animated  by 
mutual  rivalry,  and  sharpencKi  b^  collision  with  none  but  wits  of  a 
finer  edge,  the  combatants  acquired  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  mere 
gladiatonal  part  of  the  art,  unrivalled  in  uie  annals  of  eloquence ; 
and  the  gods  of  the  lesser  nations  sat  silent,  awed  by  the  thunder 
that  rolled  above  them.  Alas  I  what  a  change !  St.  Stephens  has 
become  a  mere  speaking  trumpet,  through  miich  every  dull  and 
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prosy  representatiye  keeps  his  constitaents  informed  of  his  in- 
dnstiy  and  importance ;  and  the  more  dull,  and  more  prosy,  the 
sorer  and  more  interminable  are  his  inflictions  on  the  House. 
Charles  Bnller  will  sometimes  strike  out  a  witty,  or  Macaulay 
an  eloonent  thought,  which  lights  up  for  an  instant  the  hazy 
atmospnere,  and  makes  the  dull  columns  of  the  Times  appear 
duller  still  by  contrast ;  but  the  intolerable  ponderosity,  and 
impenetrable  mass  of  speechifying,  by  which  tne  public  time  is 
consumed,  and  the  public  taste  disgusted,  shows  too  plainly  that 
the  art  of  gilding  over  an  imperfect  or  unjust  policy  with  breath- 
ing  thoughts  ani  burning  words,  has  culminated,  and  approaches 
its  decline. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  we  lament  this,  just  as  we  mourn 

that  the  chisel  of  Apelles,  and  the  brush  of  Guide,  survive  only 

in  their  breathing  works.    But  whether  the  causes  that  have  led 

to  it  are  just  subject  of  regret,  with  a  view  to  the  right  conduct 

of  public  afiairs,  is  perhaps  more  doubtful.    We  regard  it  rather 

as  an  indication  ana  consequence  of  an  altered  state  of  society,  in 

which  the  embellishments  of  the  imagination  must  jdeld  to  the 

results  of  practical  wisdom.    The  ages  of  romance  are  always,  to 

a  certain  extent,  times  of  deficient  cultivation ;  and  if  we  have 

lost  the  chivalry  of  debate,  we  have  lost  it  because  the  public  can 

no  longer  be  tickled  simply  with  sweet  sounds,  or  amused  by 

displays  of  intellectual  prowess,  but  requires  that  its  wants  should 

be  simply  told,  and  practically  redressed,  how  homely  soever  the 

language  in  which  the  necessity  or  the  remedy  may  l>e  explained. 

No  age  passes  away  that  does  not  carry  something  with  it  which 

was  its  ornament  and  attraction — something  which  will  always 

find  enthusiasts  for  its  mourners  among  the  advanced  civilization 

and  widdom  of  the  age  which  succeeds  it.    Thus,  doubtless,  the 

S^y  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  sighed  over  the  departure  of 
ose  days  when  lances  were  splintered,  and  brave  knights  slain, 
in  pure  good  humour,  for  the  oright  eyes  of  some  peerless  divi- 
nity. Many,  perhaps,  among  the  macaronies  of  the  reign  of 
Oeorge  the  Thurd  lamented  when  a  sword  ceased  to  be  the 
nniform  companion  of  a  gentleman,  and  when  true  gentility 
cotdd  no  longer  be  evinced  by  running  a  friend  through  the 
lungs,  in  a  ruffle  in  the  Park.  There  is  no  end  to  the  regrets 
which  an  imaginative  mind  will  feel  for  old  familiar  customs,  even 
when  these  were  barbarous  or  pernicious,  and,  sighing  over  the 
cheap  defences  of  the  nation  which  are  gone,  it  will  often  turn 
with  weariness  and  disgust  from  the  less  exciting  task  of  soberly 
considering  the  present  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  country. 
Thus,  Young  England,  with  its  train,  having  quite  enough  of 
discernment  to  perceive  that  the  country  has  outrun  the  govern- 
ment, pleases  its  fancy,  and  wastes  its  energy,  in  building  feudal 
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castles  in  the  air,  and  peopling  the  imaginary  territoiy  with 
smiling  peasants  and  bold  retainers,  on  the  veiy  spot  wheve 
the  thousands  of  Manchester  plj  their  mmombeied  looms^  or 
the  artificers  of  Birmingham  toil  in  that  work-shop  of  the  world, 
in  forcing  those  implements  that  have  sent  the  baron's  two^^nded 
sword  to  iiist  upon  the  wall,  and  left  his  lance  no  task  hot  to  support 
the  mouldering  banner,  which  will  never  fly  again  over  a  bim»- 
fiehL  The  hum  and  stir  of  that  vast  multitude,  vnith  all  its  human 
wants,  and  passions,  and  powers,  excites  no  emotion  in  their 
dreaming  brain — ^they  see  in  them  onlv  the  unpeopled  downs 
they  are  willing  they  should  become,  and  gravely  propound,  as  a 
philosophic  and  practicable  remedy,  that  population,  arts,  sciences^ 
and  civilization,  should  retrace  their  steps,  to  a  state  to  which  it 
is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  we  should  return* 

TVnen  we  speak  thus,  however,  of  the  decline  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  we  allude  to  its  immediate  influence  as  an  engine  c« 
ffovemment*  The  noble  art  of  wielding  men's  thoughts,  and 
directing  their  impulses  to  action  by  winged  words,  never  can 
lose  its  intellectual  magnificence,  as  an  enort  of  mind,  and  in 
one  shape  or  other  must  secure  power  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
possessed  in  all  popularly  constituted  governments.  We  nieanely 
mstance  the  diminished  influence  of  Parliamentary  debating  as 
one  among  the  many  indications  of  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  as  tending  to  satisfy  our  rulers  of  the  necessity 
of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  practical  a{^lication  of  this 
spirit  of  legislation. 

The  two  orators,  whose  last  great  efforts  we  have  pxefij»d  to 
these  pages,  are,  taken  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  ^iVringniffhfHJ 
of  their  dafo.    Stanley  has  been  fairly  smothered  between  Peel 
and  Graham.    His  fine  fervent  rhetoric,  and  noble  powers  of 
debate^  have  fiillen  victia^s  to  a  fiilse  position,  and  are  interred 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  never  to  rise  again.    Lord  John  Russell 
is  of  a  higher  stamp  than  either :  he  is  a  statesman,  with  that 
grasp  of  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  government^  and  that 
practical  power  of  applying  them,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
defects  of  manner  ana  appearance,  place  him  at  the  very  head  of 
our  Parliamentary  leaders.    But  he  is  not  an  orator,  unless  when 
he  warms,  as  he  does  at  rare  intervals,  and  strikes  out  some 
grand  and  glowing  thought ;  his  unpressiveness  as  a  speaker  is 
marred  by  a  cold,  feeble,  and  monotonous  delivery,  and  a  want 
of  fluent  diction,  which  contrasts  strangely  sometimes  with  the 
singular  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  his  streng^  of  thought,  and 
his  just  and  lucid  rhetorical  arrangement.    JEIe  wants  all  the 
physical  advantages  possessed  by  his  adversary,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
of  a  fine  voice,  imposing  presence,  and  ready  command  of  words, 
)U8t  as  he  equals  him  in  readiness  in  debate,  and  far  excels 
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him  in  oomprehensive  and  bold  diflcassioQ.  The  mere  want  of 
absolute  flu^[)cy  is  not  alwayB  a  defect  in  a  public  speaker ;  on 
the  contrary,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  gives  a  light  and  shade  to 
the  delivery  which  a  smooth  unvarying  flow  of  words  sometimes 
wants.  So  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  Fox's  oratory  represent 
it  u  deriving  an  additional  charm  from  the  temporary  difficulty 
of  utterance  by  which  the  oratcMT  was  occasionally  impeded.  The 
natural  barrier  hjid  only  the  efi*ect  of  exhibiting  still  more  strik* 
ingly  the  vast  strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  current  which  was 
stemmed  behind  it;  and  when,  as  the  speaker  warmed,  it  gave 
way  at  last,  the  rushing  torrent  rolled  on  all  the  more  resistless 
for  the  temporary  obstruction.  But  this  is  not  the  character  of 
the  hesitation  wnich  marks  Lord  John  Russell's  delivery.  Fox 
always  seemed  bewildered  Irp'  a  multitude  of  words,  that  crowded 
on  him  two  rapidly  for  selection.  Lord  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  the  impression  of  a  man  searching  in  vain  for  language  to 
express  the  clearest  train  of  thought,  and  the  most  enlarged, 
statesBCianUke,  and  even  lofty  conceptions.  Practice  in  debate, 
however,  is  to  a  certain  extent  overcoming  his  original  defi- 
ciencies, and  his  not  inconsiderable  power  of  sarcasm,  and  his 
high  and  acknowledged  character  with  all  parties,  make  him  a 
dangerous  antajsonist  in  the  House. 

Sir  Kobert  reel's  powers  and  pretensions  are  too  well  known, 
and  have  been  too  often  described,  to  justify  us  in  any  detailed 
analysis  of  them.  He  is  in  every  respect  an  artist,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  part  he  has  to  play,  and  toe  stage  on  which  he  has 
to  sustain  it.  Naturally  without  wit,  and  without  imagination, 
his  consummate  and  finished  art  has  provided  him,  if  not  with 
these  qualities  themselves,  at  least  with  substitutes,  which,  for  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons,  serve  his  purpose  quite  as 
well ;  while  the  advantages  he  does  possess  by  nature,  of  a  clear 
head,  an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  ready  resources,  and 
great  practical  sagacity,  have  been  so  well  improved  by  a  long 
oflScial  training,  and  have  acquired  for  him  such  perfect  command 
of  his  audience,  that,  wielded  with  an  imposuig  and  dignified  ad* 
dress,  thev  have  certainly  made  him  the  most  accomplished  de* 
hater  of  his  time. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  deny  his  gxeat  abilities,  and  even  to 
admire  the  perfection  of  his  tact,  and  his  wonderful  dexterity,  it 
is  vexy  unwillingly  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  applaud 
them.  Not  that  we  grudge  to  any  man,  whatever  his  opinions, 
the  fair  meed  of  renown  to  which  the  successful  application  of 
his  talents  entitle  him,  or  feel  ourselves  unable  to  take  pride  in 
the  fiune  of  those  fix>m  whose  public  conduct  we  may  be  com- 
piled to  differ.  But  as  in  his  policy,  so  in  the  very  cast  and 
tenor  of  his  eloquence,  there  is  something  which,  to  our  minds, 
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has  a  tendency  to  lower  and  degrade  the  character  of  ottr  na- 
tional assembly.  In  was  said  m  an  ancient  politician, — ^  In 
rebus  politicis,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  apertum,  nihil  honestum.''  So 
it  is  in  the  I^mier^s  oratory.  His  art  is  used,  not  to  demon* 
strate,  but  to  conceal — ^not  to  enforce  principles,  but  to  confound 
— ^to  evade — ^to  obscure  them.  His  speeches  have  none  of  the 
bold  confidence  of  truth.  They  are  inspired  by  no  generous 
sentiment.  They  breathe  no  manly  disaain  of  error  or  insin- 
cerity— ^no  manly  veneration  of  the  noble-minded,  or  the  trae. 
On  the  contrary,  public  speaking,  in  his  hands,  has  literally 
been  put  to  the  use  for  wnich,  according  to  Talleyrand,  lan- 
guage was  given  to  man,  and  forms  a  tmckly  woven  and  im- 
penetrable veil,  concealing  from  the  eyes  of  his  audience  all  dis- 
tinctions between  truth  and  falsehood,  principle  and  mere 
policy — the  consistency  of  the  honest  statesman,  and  the  timev- 
serving  of  the  political  adventurer.  Therefore,  while  we  admire 
and  applaud  his  skill,  we  do  not  approve,  but  deplore  it. 

A  prosperous  harvest,  and  the  income-tax,  enaoled  the  Pre- 
mier to  meet  Parliament  with  all  the  public  demands  on  the 
Exchequer  provided  for,  and  a  surplus  of  three  millions  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.    A  "  surplus"  being 
rather  a  novelty  in  recent  finance,  was  of  course  used  to  give 
eclat  to  the  opening  session,  and  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
more  gloomy  thoughts  which  other  aspects  of  the  kingdom  were 
likely  to  orimnate.    It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  such 
a  surplus  did  exist — but  it  was  not  known  what  the  Premier 
meant  to  do  with  it.   When  the  day  of  the  budget  arrived,  pub- 
lic curiosity  had  been  roused  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  excitement, 
and  all  the  interested  classes,  knowing  that  the  three  millions 
could  not  be  bestowed  on  all,  besie^d  the  Exchequer  with 
claims  for  a  preference.    The  uncertamty  was  as  great  as  the 
excitement.    So  thoroughly  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  kept  his  coun- 
sel, and  his  character,  that  no  one  could  surmise  what  direction 
his  finance  would  take.    The  agriculturists  who  raised  him  to 
power,  awaited  the  result  with  trembling,  rather  than  hope,  and 
if  the  Premier  had  come  out  as  a  total  abolitionist  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  announcement  would  have  excited  more  indimiation 
than  surprise.    The  free  traders,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
thought  it  probable  that  Sir  Robert  would  approach  them  as 
nearty  as  his  fears  and  interest  would  permit  him,  could  not  cal- 
culate the  extent  of  latitude  allowed  him  by  his  agricultural  chain. 

The  speech  in  which  his  intentions  were  (usclosed,  was  un- 
questionably a  masterpiece  of  clear  financial  statement — ^in  the 
very  best  style  of  what  is  certainly  the  branch  of  Parliamentary 
speaking  in  which  he  most  excels.  In  an  address  transparently 
lucid,  inteUigible,  and  distinct—admirable  in  arrangement,  and 
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anmcambefed  with  Buperflaoiis  details,  and  yet  fall,  satisfac- 
toiy,  and  complete,  the  great  day  of  finance  certainly  was  ushered 
in  with  all  the  extemai  advantages  which  ability  conld  bestow 
on  it«  Amon^  the  other  rhetorical  artifices  to  which  Sir  Robert 
resorted,  was  Siat  of  playing,  with  a  malicious  refinement  of  tor- 
tor^  on  the  tantalized  feelings  of  those  members  who  represented 
the  classes  who  expected  rehef.  After  he  had  finished  nis  state- 
ment of  income  and  exnenditui^-<after  showmg  how  his  surplus 
arose,  and  estimating  the  amount  required  for  the  public  service, 
be  slowly  and  tortuously  approached  the  delicate  part  of  the  sub* 
ject.  He  so  often  came  up  to  the  expected  point — and  so  often 
turned  away  fi:om  it,  that  the  impatience  ana  a^tation  of  mem-^ 
bers  at  last  increased  to  a  degree  such  as  furly  to  upset  the 
gravitjr  of  the  House— and  when  at  last  the  long-expected  fact 
was  dudosed,  and  it  was  made  known  that  the  auctionrdvty  was 
to  be  repealed,  the  disappointed  candidates  for  relief  vented  their 
first  fe^ings  in  a  loud  and  ringing  peal  of  laughter,  at  an  an- 
nouncement so  utterly  unexpected — and  for  which  the  eager 
listeners  cared  so  little. 

The  whole  train  of  this  speech,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
financial  measure  of  which  it  is  explanatory,  were  most  charac-^ 
teristic  of  the  Minister.   The  agriculturists  listened  to  it  in  blank 
dismay:  not  so  much  because  they  expected  absolute  ruin  to 
»isue  firom  the  flood  of  foreign  grease  and  lard  to  which  the  tariff 
threw  open  our  ports,  as  because  they  heard,  fi*om  the  lips  of 
their  own  chosen  champion,  those  undoubted  but  detested  truths 
in  political  economy,  which,  carried  to  their  just  results,  neces- 
sarily strike  at  the  existence  of  all  monopoly.    They  received 
finom  it  another  confirmation  of  a  truth  they  have  all  learnt  since 
last  election,  that  the  only  protection  of  which  Sir  Bobert  is  at 
heart  the  fiiend  is  self-protection :  and  that  his  zeal  for  the  agri- 
culturists is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  having  their 
votes,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.    They  very  plainly 
saw,  that  although  emooldened  by  the  results  of  fortunate  sear 
sons.  Sir  Robert  nad  for  a  while,  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
sliding-scale,  and  postponed  the  evil  day,  he  was  yet  laying  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  corn-monopoly,  by  the  startling  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  other  arrangements  proceeded :  and 
so  utterly  undermining  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  as  to 
render  it  certain  to  go  down  before  the  first  storm  of  commercial 
or  manufacturing  distress.    Accoidingly,  in  this  Com-law-chosen 
Parliament,  the  financial  statement  of  the  Minister  was  greeted 
with  applause  from  the  Opposition  benches,  and  was  heard  in 
sullen  silence  by  his  friends. 

Of  the  measure  itself,  however,  we  must  fairly  own  that  it 
seems  to  us  to  have  drawn  down  more  approbation  from  the 
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opponents  of  goTemment  than  any  merits  it  possesses  deserfo. 
The  unexpected  pleasnre  derived  &om  hennng  the  doctritaes 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagae  preached  bj  the  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  perhaps  made  their  compliments  more  hearty 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  And  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  in  announcing  the  propriety  of  relieving  raw  material 
from  taxation,  and  in  admitting  foreign  cotton  and  wool  in  the 
unmanufactured  state  free  of  duty,  Sir  Kobert  Peel  did  homage  to 
one  of  the  simplest,  but  one  oif  the  most  important  tenets  of 
political  economy.  So  far  the  commendation  was  just  and 
well  deserved.  It  was  a  step,  however  slight,  in  the  right 
direction.  But  neither  the  consideration  of  what  the  measure 
is,  nor  of  what  it  might  have  been,  appear  to  us  to  warrant  any 
extravagant  praise.  Sir  Robert,  as  usual,  has  missed  a  great 
opportunity,  and  has  performed  nothing  but  a  little  and  neat 
evolution  m  his  own  peculiar  tactics. 

No  one  sees  better  than  the  Premier  th^  truth  of  the  position 
which  we  commenced  by  endeavouring  to  enforce,  that  the  great 
and  rapid  strides  made  by  the  country  of  late  years  require  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  administraton  of  its  affairs ;  and  that 
many  old  abuses  and  venerated  prejudices,  which  were  tolerated 
and  overlooked  formerly,  must  necessarily  give  way  before  the 

freater  intelligence  of  the  age.  He  is  in  fiict  the  very  type  and  em- 
lem  of  this  truth ; — so  mutable,  indeed,  is  he,  that  the  land  has 
now  grown  weary  of  following  or  remembering  his  inconsistencies. 
But  tne  lesson  which  he  has  read  from  the  fact  which  he  discerns 
so  clearlvj  is  far  fiY)m  being  that  which  it  is  fitted  to  teach.  It 
has  not  led  him  to  an  enlarged  application  of  his  principles,  but 
to  an  abandonment  of  all  principle.  Finding  the  tenets  of 
his  youth  sadly  inconvenient  to  the  ambition  of  his  maturer 
years,  instead  of  boldly  avowing  a  change  of  opinion,*  and 
announcing  the  results  which  his  study  and  experience  had  pro* 
duced,  he  nas  virtually  acted  on  ana  proclaimed  the  doctrine, 
that  political  principle  is  only  to  be  followed  as  Ions  and  as  far 
as  the  exigencies,  not  of  the  countiy,  but  of  the  politician  may 
require. 

when  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office,  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  was  the  paramount  subject  fbr  consideration  and  legui^r 
tion.  Amonjg  otner  sources  of  danger  and  anxiety,  it  was  pen- 
fectly  palpablS  that  the  restrictive  laws  by  which  commerce  was 
restrainea,  and,  in  particular,  the  strongest  and  most  injurious  of 
all  taxes  on  necessaries,  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  com, 
bore  a  very  large  share  in  producing  and  enhancing  the  misery  of 
those  periodicaffluctuations  in  trade,  with  which  the  last  twen^ 
years  nave  rendered  this  country  too  familiar.  It  may  be  more  or 
less  easy  to  trace  theoretically  the  precise  effect  of  these  obnoxious 
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ItwB  in  producing  the  convnlsions  in  trade,  which  are  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  perils  which  snrronnd  ns,  in  proportion 
as  their  operation  may,  in  individual  instances,  he  direct  or 
remote.  We  have  never  thought  it  a  statesmanlike  view  of 
such  a  question,  to  require  the  immediate  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  be  demonstrated  between  these  restrictive  laws  and 
commercial  fluctuations,  as  a  condition  of  their  abrogation.  So- 
cial results,  such  as  those  we  are  referring  to^  generally  sprine 
from  a  long  and  hidden  chain  of  causes  and  consequences,  ana 
speculation  may  weary  itself  in  vain,  in  the  attempt  to  count  the 
numberless  links  which  compose  it*  The  first  inquiry,  however, 
which  a  sagacious  ruler  would  enter  on,  is  simple,  and  capable 
of  clear  scSution ;  namely,  whether  these  regulations  are  well- 
founded  in  principle ;  wliether  they  are  consonant  to  the  great 
social  and  economic  truths  which  admit  of  as  clear  demonstra- 
tion as  any  within  the  ran^  of  science  and  philosophy.  No 
doubt,  in  all  governments  wnich  have  been  the  crowtn  of  time, 
and  the  instttutions  of  which  have  partly  acquired  their  efficiency 
from  long  usage,  there  may  be  many  things  which,  although 
unable  to  bear  the  test  of  accurate  induction,  it  may  be  most 
impoKtic  to  disturb.  But  if  abns  with  cle-ar  errors  in  principle, 
ikere  be  found  also  most  formi£ible  and  alarming  results — ^re- 
sults which  indicate  something  much  deeper  than  casual  or  con- 
tingent causes — it  is  surely  the  first  and  clearest  duty  of  the  law- 
^ver  to  correct  the  error  in  principle,  and  reduce  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  on  which  the  social  fribnc  is  constructed,  to  harmony 
and  order. 

Now,  we  take  it  to  be  an  admitted  truth — at  least,  admitted 
hy  all  with  whom  we  care  to  reason,  that  in  the  mere  abstract, 
the  principles  of  free  trade — of  fi'eedom  to  buy  in  the  cheapest, 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market — are  undeniable  propositions ;  and 
tfiat,  excepting  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  the  more  our  com- 
mercial system  is  assimilated  to  these  principles,  the  more  accu- 
rately scientific  it  will  become.  It  seems  equally  clear,  that  of  all 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
the  worst,  and  that  of  all  taxes  on  necessaries,  a  direct  tax  on  food 
is  the  worst.  Protective  laws,  that  is,^  laws  meant  to  give  an  ad- 
vantage to  one  class  of  traders  over  others,  can  clear^  have  no 
foundation  in  the  principles  of  commercial  intercourse,  whatever 
propriety  they  may  be  found  to  have  under  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar emergency.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  enter  at  length 
into  this  much  vexed  question,  because  we  take  these  positions 
to  be  conceded  even  by  those  who  most  strenuously  resist  their 
application  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 

We  could  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  protective  laws, 
although  unfounded  in  principle,  might  operat!^  without  any 
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serious  danger  or  injory  to*  the  state.    But  it  at  the  same  time 
commends  itself  to  the  reason  of  every  one,  that  such  departure 
from  sound  principle  is  liable,  whenever  circumstances  alter,  to 
lead  to  a  train  of  disasters  which  no  sagacity  can  prevent  or  , 
cure.    And  such  we  take  to  be  the  present  operation  of  our 

I)rotective  and  restrictive  laws.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  com 
aws,  operating  as  a  direct  tax  on  food,  diminish  the  supply, 
and  raise  the  price  of  subsistence  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
increasing  in  a  fearftd  ratio ;  although  that  consideration  itself 
would  appear  to  make  their  continuance  little  short  of  insanity. 
The  evil  truly  is,  that  the  fimdamental  errors  in  principle,  on 
which  these  laws  are  founded,  the  effects  of  which  were  compa- 
ratively little  felt  in  times  of  less  commercial  activity,  have  burst 
out  in  tenfold  vigour  from  the  impulse  given  of  late  years  to 
all  the  trading  interest ;  and,  by  limiting  the  command  of  fo- 
msn  markets,  and  rendering  both  the  supply  of  raw  material 
and  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  precarious,  have,  while 
they  have  been  unable  to  repress  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter-, 
prise,  rendered  it  a  source  of  increasing  hazard  to  the  nation. 

We  are  no  believers  in  the  theory  of  over-productionj  which 
is  the  favourite  mode  of  accounting  n>r  our  commercial  convul- 
sions, by  those  whose  interest  it  is  not  to  see  the  plainest  truths. 
Over-production,  in  a  healthy  state  of  commerce,  necessarily 
cures  itself;  and  no  man,  or  class  of  men,  will  go  on  in  a 
system  of  over-production,  unless  they  are  infatuated.  The 
excitement  of  particular  periods,  as  in  the  days  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  may  lead  to  a  temporary  mania  of  speculation,  which 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  temporary  distress.  But 
whatever  amount  of  nartial  calamity  suc'h  sudden  rages  may 
create,  they  also  cure  themselves.  No  such  theory  will  account 
for  the  periodical  convulsions  which,  since  the  peace,  have  from 
time  to  time  shaken  the  empire  to  its  centre.  They  manifesthr, 
from  whatever  cause  they  may  spring,  are  incapable  of  self- 
remedy  ;  and  this  only  the  more  plamly  denotes  that  they  are  the 
offspring  of  inherent  fundamental  error,  which  poisons  the  deep 
welts  of  commercial  vigour,  and  taints  them  at  their  source. 

No  dispassionate  observer  can,  we  think,  fail  to  see  that  all 
this  would  pass  undisputed,  and  that  a  fair  attempt  would  be 
made  to  rectify  the  over-balanced  condition  of  our  social  system^ 
were  it  not  for  the  individual  interests  involved  in  the  continu-. 
ance  of  these  protective  laws.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  real 
extent  of  these  individual  interests,  still,  when  the  question  con- 
cerns, whi(^h  it  too  plainly  does,  the  vital  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  in  a  legislature  resolved 
to  act  honestly,  what  course  to  pursue  In  regard  to  it.  If  the 
quest},cm  merely  were  between  protection  to  one  class,  and  free- 
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dom  to  another,  even  then  fair-dealing  wonld  sn^gest  that  it 
were  more  jnist  that  all  should  be  free,  rather  thw  that  one 
should  be  protected.  But  when  the  tme  issue  before  us  goeff 
as  deep  as  it  plainly  does  into  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation,  if 
not  its  existence  and  integrity,  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  indivi- 
dual interests,  against  those  of  justice  and  sound  principle,  is 
manifestly  as  fboush  as  dishonest. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Whig  (Government,  in  the 
days  of  its  plenitude  and  power,  had  used  its  popularity  and 
strength  to  apply  a  decided  remedy  to  the  derangement  of  our 
commercial  code.  They  had,  no  doubt,  the  excuse,  which  no 
minister  can  plead  now,  of  being  incumbered  with  the  adjustment 
of  those  great  constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  them 
as  a  legacy  by  former  misgovemment.  Whatever  reflections 
may  be  thrown  on  them,  the  nation  should  never  forget,  as  it  is 
too  prone  to  do,  how  great  a  service  these  men  rendered  to  their 
country,  by  the  mighty  measures  of  freedom,  which  redressed 
the  wrongs  of  more  than  a  century  during  ten  years'  adminis- 
tration, xheir  claim  of  gratitude  does  not  only  rest  on  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  measures  which  they  passed,  but  also  on  the 
service  which  they  rendered  in  leaving  a  clear  field  to  their 
successors,  and  affording  a  breathing  time  to  the  nation,  to  be 
freelv  used  for  social  aim  economical  reform.  At  the  same  time, 
we  think  that  some  among  their  leaders  took  too  little  note  of 
the  progress  of  the  country.  They  leant  too  much  to  the  old 
aristocratic  influence  of  their  supporters  among  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  by  whom  the  corn-laws  were  blindfy  held  as  a  sacred 
thin^  which  it  were  pro&nation  to  disturb.  When  at  last  the 
consideration  of  these  laws  was  forced  upon  them,  they  were  in 
the  position  of  a  falling  party,  and  although  the  com  bill  of 
1841  was  the  first  strong  blow  dealt  to  the  system  of  monopoly, 
it  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  immediate  service,  and  created  m 
the  minds  of  the  countir  a  suspicion,  more  natural  than  just, 
that  the  proposition  took  its  rise  rather  from  a  wish  to  appropriate 
a  useful  party  en^e,  than'  from  either  conviction  of  its  pro- 
pri^,  or  hope  of  its  success. 

We  have  little  doubt,  that  whatever  party  advantage  the 
Whigs  gained  by  this  movement,  it  had  tn^  efiect  of  crippling 
and  msconcerting  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
From  indications  which  have  since  transpired,  it  is  very  evident 
that  while  his  antagonists  were  struggling  under  their  evil  star, 
he  had  fixed  on  the  adjustment  of  our  commercial  difficulties  as 
the  peculiar  glory  of  ms  coming  administratipn.  He  saw  with 
triumph  a  ^;reat  field  left  unoccupied  bv  his  opponents,  and  one 
in  which  his  own  free-trade  principles,  nis  clear  percepdons,  and 
official  capabilities  for  details,  made  him  peculiarly  qualified  to 
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excel.  Had  the  Wliigs  left  office  in  1840,  instead  of  1841^  we 
doubt  not  that  Sir  Hooert  Peel  was  auite  prepared  to  cast  the 
agriculturists  and  monopoly  behind  nim,  naa  he  found  that 
necessaiT,  and  to  stand  forth  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  a&  the  first 
free-trade  minister  of  England. 

But  the  Whig  proposition  of  1841,  which,  as  an  honest  poli- 
tician, he  shouldhave  welcomed,  was  destructive  to  the  peculiar 
course  which  his  ambition  had  marked  out.  In  an  evil  nour  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  hoisted  pn  the  shoulders  of  the  agricul- 
turists as  the  Great  Apostle  of  JProtection,  and  was  borne  into 
office  amid  cheers  which  he  despised,  and  in  a  character  which 
he  never  meant  to  support.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
with  more  Parbamentary  strength  than  any  minister  withm  the 
present  centuiy.  He  had  a  golden  opportunity  for  accomplish-; 
mg  the  great  task  of  freeing  commerce  from  her  fetters,  and  the 
nation  from  her  thickening  dangers.  But  the  false  pretences  on 
which  he  had  reached  that  pmnacle,  have  hung  like  murky 
clouds  around  him,  dimming  tne  lustre  of  lus  proud  station,  and 
encircling  him  with  feebleness  and  gloom,  ^^  All  the  fond, 
plighted  vows"  he  swore,  the  hollow  protestations  he  poured  forth 
m  the  days  of  his  court^p,  are  bitterly  remembered  against  him 
at  every  turn ;  and  his  whole  administration  has  been^  from  the 
first,  a  system  of  shiibi  and  expedients  degrading  to  the  minister, 
and  useless  to  the  country. 

When  he  met  Parliament  this  year,  with  a  flourishing  Ex- 
chequer, after  a  prosperous  season,  and  in  peace  and  plenty,  he  had 
still,  if  he  had  possessed  courage  and  honesty  to  use  it,  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  signalizing  his  government  by  a  great  measuxe  for  die 
relief  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  population.  He 
knows,  as  does  every  man  who  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  augu- 
ries of  the  time,  that  the  destruction  of^all  monopoly  approaches 
— ^that  its  death-cry  is  on  the  gale.  The  onlv  question  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  terminated,  in  security  and  oraer,  by  the  hand  of 
a  wise  government,  or  to  be  wrung  by  fierce  contention^  and 
after  the  excitement  and  penis  of  a  dangerous  agitation,  from  an 
intimidated  legislature.  Surely,  as  this  is  tru^  the  only  alter- 
native, it  would  have  been  wise,  that  while,  as  yet,  the  sky  is 
clear,  and  the  ocean  calm,  we  should  repair  and  strengthen  our 
vessel  to  resist  the  coming  tempest.  One  bad  crop — one  convul- 
sion in-  trade — may  set  in  motion  the  dangerous  elements  round 
us,  and  the  opportunitv  may  be  lost  for  ever.  But  Sir  Robert 
has  again  let  the  goloen  moment  slip  by.  He  has  produced  a 
budget  most  significant  of  his  policy,  with  a  little  bit  of  free-trade 
in  it,  and  a  little  bit  of  monopoly,  but  without  any  provision  that 
will  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
distresses  or  its  perils.    Instead  of  dealing  with  the  question  on 
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a  broad  footing,  or  with  a  masterly  grasp,  he  fritters  away  his 
fi:ee-'trade  over  400  articles,  most  of  them  inconsiderable  in  tnem- 
selves,  and  the  reduction  on  which  will,  in  the  general  case,  go 
into  the  pockets,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  the  retail  dealer.  On 
reading  tnrough  his  tariff,  commencing  as  it  does  witli  ^^  Animals 
living,  viz.,  Asses,"  and  ending,  as  appropriately,  with  "  Whip- 
cord, it  no  doubt  appears  that  Sir  Rohert  lays  a  vast  number  of 
little  oblations  on  the  altar  of  free-trade.  He  takes  the  penny  duty 
off  the  raw  material  of  fox's  tails,  and  the  shilling  duty  off  the 
raw  material  of  human  hair,  and  he  allows  cabinetmakers  to  buy 
their  wood,  and  apothecaries  to  buy  their  dru^  cheaper  than 
they  used  to  do,  wnUe  he  leaves  the  great  bur£n  of  the  tax  on 
human  food — ^which,  on  the  principles  of  the  tari£P,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  disappear — as  cruel  and  grinding  as  ever. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  representing  these 
remissions  as  unimportant  in  themselves.  We  rather  contemn 
the  inconsistent  and  craven  spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  than 
undervalue  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  individual  branches 
of  trade,  by  the  specific  reductions.  The  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  cotton  and  wool  will  unquestionably  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
manuiacturing  industry,  and  probably  operate,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  in  favour  of  the  classes  immediately  concerned  in 
those  departments.  The  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  shown  verv  clearly^  in  his  ^^  Remarks  on  Recent  Commercial 
Legislation,"  that  reductions  of  the  duties  on  raw  material  are 
almost  uniformly  accompanied  or  followed  bv  an  increase  in  the 
trade  itself,  which  goes  tar  to  replace,  even  in  the  way  of  direct 
revenue,  the  amount  of  the  duty  resigned.  With  such  principles 
we  can  have  no  quarrel ;  and  tne  farther  they  are  earned  out  in 

Jractice,  and  acknowledged  in  legislation,  the  better  and  the 
appier  it  will  be  for  the  country. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  pamphlet  just  referred  to,  says  truly, 
that  '^  the  relief  of  raw  materials  from  taxation  is  a  different  policy 
fix>m  that  of  annihilating  protection."  It  is  so  in  some  sense. 
Between  protective  duties  in  favour  of  home  produce  or  manufac 
ture,  and  duties  on  the  import  of  raw  material,  there  is  this  great 
distinction,  that  the  former  tend  directly  to  diminish,  while  the 
latter  have  a  tendency  at  least,  to  increase  the  revenue.  The  pro- 
tective dutv  aims  at  excluding  imports ;  the  duty  on  raw  material 
seeks  merely  to  benefit  the  revenue  by  its  importation.  13iere- 
fore,  although  the  argument  on  principle  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  latter  duties  is  undoubted,  masmuch  as  what  is  given 
np  by  the  direct  tax  finds  its  way  back  to  the  exchequer  through 
a  million  streams,  opened  up  by  the  impulse  and  freedom  given 
to  national  industry,  still  the  immediate  object  of  revenue  is  legi- 
timate and  justifiable ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  protection  neces- 
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sarily  means  a  benefit  given  to  a  class,  at  the  expense  both  of  the 
revenne  and  the  country ;  and,  when  applied  to  hitman  food,  be- 

?ns  its  pemiclons  operation  at  the  very  fountain  of  indostrv  itself, 
he  only  difference  between  these  two  systems  is,  that  while  we 
think  no  philosophic  statesman  would  maintain  the  one,  no  man 
of  common  sense  or  humanity  would  maintain  the  other  on  prin- 
ciple, unless  blinded  by  self-interest,  or  misled  by  party. 

Sir  Robert's  little  bit  of  monopoly,  however,  is  of  a  more  de- 
cided and  more  offensive  cast  than  his  corresponding  quota  of  free- 
trade  ;  and  as  it  forms  the  subject  of  the  rival  oration  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  we  shall  consider  it  with  some 
attention.  We  allude  to  the  method  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
duties  on  sugar. 

The  substance  of  his  measure  in  regard  to  sugar  is  very  nearly 
this :  He  makes  a  reduction  of  nearly  lis.  a  cwt.  on  sugar  of  West 
Indian  growth.  He  also  reduces  the  duty  on  sugar  the  growth  of 
other  British  colonies,  but  leaves  an  advantage  to  the  former  in  the 
proportion  of  14s.  to  18s. ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  protection  to  that 
amount  in  favour  of  the  West  Indies  over  our  other  colonies. 
Then,  as  regards  foreign  sugar,  that  which  is  the  produce  of  firee 
labour  is  a£aitted  at  a  duty  about  7s.  higher  than  East  Indian 
sugar,  while  slave-labour  foreign  sugar  is  saddled  with  a  duty 
more  than  double  in  amount — amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  absolute 
prohibition.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  outline  of  its  principle,  the 
figures  varying  according  to  the  different  qualities  and  states  of  the 
article  imported. 

The  measure  is,  therefore,  not  only  one  of  direct  protection  to 
the  West  India  interest — vl  practical  monopoly,  in  short,  granted 
to  that  interest  of  the  article  in  question ;  but  it  is  a  monopoly  in- 
troduced under  the  colours  of  fi-eedom  and  humanity,  and  solemnly 
trumpeted  forth  to  the  country  as  a  great  national  tribute  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  very  difficult,  even  for  our  abundant  candour,  to  reJBrain 
from  exclaiming, 

"  Quis  tulerit  Giacchoe,  de  seditioae  querentes  T 

But  if  it  were  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
two  of  the  firmest  and  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  West 
Indian  slavery,  should  ^t  credit  witn  the  country  for  sincerity  in 
this  high  moral  distinction,  under  any  circumstances,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  be  suspected  had  the  measure  stood 
alone — ^had  the  tribute  to  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  been  altogether 
disconnected  with  any  simultaneous  offering  to  Flutus.  But  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  it  moves  our  laughter  or  indignation  most,  to 
find  this  singular  virtue,  in  respect  of  ^raich,it  seems,  if  weare  not  to 
lose  our  cakes,  we  are  to  pay  more  for  them,  not  merely  professed 
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by  the  very  men  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  support  of 
neero  slavezy^  but  also  given  forth  in  the  very  same  bream  with 
a  £recty  tangible  tax  on  the  consumers,  in  favour  of  these  vexy 
West  TnHians,  by  whom  the  system  of  slavery  was  so  long  and 
obstinately  maintained.  Sir  Kobert  compounds  for  his  violation 
of  the  principles  of  justice  at  home,  by  a  iitde  practical  admoni- 
tion and  chastisement  to  sinning  sbter  kingdoms  abroad ;  and 
the  consumers  are  the  victims  alOLO  of  his  laxity  and  his  virtue. 

Although  this  novel  piece  of  conscientiousness  is  plainly  put 
forth,  that  it  may  cover  the  great  sin  of  West  Indian  monopoly, 
it  is  true  that  this  monopoly  itself  has  been  defended  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  West  India  interest  As  the 
article  of  sugar  is  in  reality  now  become  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  Iife>  and  as  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  all  protection  were  done 
away,  the  price  would  be  jgreatly  diminished,  while  the  revenue 
might  still  De  supported,  u  not  improved,  by  the  increased  con- 
smnption,  the  coimtry  has  a  most  material  interest  to  inquire 
what  the  grounds  really  are  on  which  the  monopoly  in  question 
is  to  be  justified* 

The  alleged  origin  of  the  supposed  claim  is  stated  to  be  the 
difficulties  of  the  West  India  mterest,  caused  by  the  Act  of 
Emancipation. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  the  very  same  ministry  who 
show  so  very  righteous  an  aUiorrence  of  slavery  in  other  nations, 
should  be  so  anxious  to  compensate  the  West  India  planters  for 
thdr  compulsory  abandonment  of  it.  But  we  own  we  know  no 
body  in  this  country  less  entitled  than  the  West  India  interest, 
on  any  ground  of  justice  or  merit,  to  a  privilege  to  be  obtained 
and  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the  conununity.  It  occiirs  to  us, 
that  they  have  been  rar  too  tenderly  dealt  with  in  this  discus- 
sion by  both  sides  of  the  House.  Since  we  are  now  called  on  to 
mete  out  justice  according  to  moral  desert,  in  making  our  finan- 
<3al  arrangements,  it  is  {air  enough  to  estimate  the  moral  claims 
of  the  body  in  whose  £ftvour  this  privilege  is  demanded.  While 
the  country,  it  is  true,  had  on  its  own  head  the  sin  of  negro 
slaveiy,  and  was  therefore  justly  bound  to  bear  also  the  loss,  if 
^,  of  its  abolition,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  but  for  the 
West  India  interest^  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  the  abolition 
of  it  would  have  taken  place  long  before  it  did.  If  there  be  one 
set  of  men  to  whom  more  than  another  the  guilt  of  our  colonial 
slaveiy  attaches,  not  merely  on  account  of  their  individual  prac- 
tice of  it,  but  of  their  obstinate  and  dishonest  resistance  to  its 
abolition,  it  is  the  dass  of  men,  as  a  class,  on  whom,  in  this  slid- 
^  scale  of  merit,  tins  national  testimonial  is  proposed  to  be 
conferred.  It  is  notso  longsince,  as  to  haveentiray  escaped  the 
i^Uection  of  this  country,  that  the  battle  of  emancipation  was 
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fought  and  won.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  deeds  and  mi»- 
decKls  of  the  colonies  during  that  time — ^the  x^ntlefls  perseeur 
tion  of  the  unoffending  missionaries — the  ahnost  rebeUions  dii^ 
regard  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  impediments  constanlly 
tlm)wn  in  the  way  of  inquiry*^  and  still  more  of  redress;  and  the 
unnumbered  weapons  by  wmch  the  contest  of  fireedom  against 
slavery  was  so  heartlessly  lengthoied  out.  We  say  it  advisedlyi 
and  we  are  sure  we  carry  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  in  the  sei^ 
timent,  that  Aere  never  was  a  public  struggle  on  a  great  ques- 
tion carried  on  with  so  little  honesty,  or  principle^  as  the  resist- 
ance of  the  West  India  interest  to  the  abolition  of  slat^ry — 
whether  we  look  to  the  subject  of  the  contest,  or  the  means  which 
were  taken  to  prolong  it.  The  compensation  mon^  was  per- 
haps a  reasonable  fine  upon  the  country,  for  the  nationaTsin 
of  permitting  so  great  an  enormity.  But  surely  the  Par&r 
ment,  who  are  asked  to  exclude  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils,  because 
it  is  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  will  inquire  a  little  scrupulously 
into  the  nature  of  that  interest  which  tnev  are  now  called  on  to 
protect  at  the  expense  of  the  country;  now  it  originated;  \fj 
what  arts  it  grew;  what  homage  it  has  paid  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  what  sacrifices  it  nas  made  in  that  great 
cause.  Is  it  less  a  bounty  on  slavery  to  reward  a  subject  for  mtv- 
ing  had  slaves,  than  openly  to  deal  with  foreigners  who  have 
them? 

K  Sir  Robert  had  really  been  smcere  in  his  theory  of  moral 
obligation,  and  his  abhorrence  of  slaveiy,  he  never  would  have 
singled  out  for  special  protection  a  body  whose  only  daintt  arise 
out  of  the  breacn  of  all  divine  and  human  laws,  and  who,  as  a 
body,  are  more  deserving  than  any  other  in  the  state  of  the  re- 
probation of  a  Christian  philantloropist.  They  not  only  never 
did  anythingfor  liberty,  but  they,  and  they  alone,  did  everything 
against  it.  But  then,  their  Parliamentary  merit  is  great,  if  their 
moral  deserts  are  questionable.  They  are  strong,  if  not  in 
virtue,  at  least  in  votes.  Therefore  it  is  that  Sir  Bwert  descries 
in  them  all  the  beauty  of  fi:eedom,  and  does  honour  in  their 
persons  to  the  matchless  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy.  Th^ifr- 
fore  it  is  that  on  their  heads  descend  the  blessings  of  financ^ 
and  that,  with  their  honours  thick  upon  them,  they  are  elevated 
as  a  type  and  pattern  to  the  abandoned  Brassils.  Here  may  be 
seen  now  the  reformed  rake  has  become  the  best  of  subjects,  and 
what  rewards  await  those  who  shall  follow  in  his  path.  So  have 
we  seen  a  prudent  pedagogue,  who  has  long  been  tortured  by  the 
misdeeds  of  some  graceless  sprig  of  wealth,  if  once  the  iavourite 
has  been  virtuous  on  cx)mpuIsion,  and  abstained  from  S(»ne  frolic 
which  he  could  not  join,  clap  the  '^  representative  of  a  greet  in- 
terest" on  the  head,  re%vard  him  with  a  sugar  plum,  and  exalt 
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him  above  his  more  meritorious  schoolfellows,  while  the  great 

Erinciples  of  morality  were  acknowledged  by  a  flourish  of  the 
irch,  accompanied  by  a  sententious  apothegm,  and  a  menace 
hurled  at  some  absent  delinauent. 

But,  farther,  we  are  not  cusposed,  and  we  have  no  reason,  to 
admit  that  there  is  anjrthing  in  the  state  of  the  West  India 
colonies  to  render  such  a  monopoly  necessary.  We  have  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  if  the  West  India  planters  choose  to  give  free 
labour  fair  play,  to  exert  themselves  like  farmers  at  home  in 
improving  their  land,  and  the  means  of  cultivation — ^to  re- 
side <»  &eir  farms,  and  give  that  personal  superintendence  to 
their  own  concerns,  without  which  no  enterprise  can  thrive, 
they  are  periectly  able  to  keep  their  ground  in  the  market,  even 
with  slave-grown  sugar.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  hardly 
a  branch  of  industry  in  the  civilized  world  which  has  made  so 
little  progress  as  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane — or  has  bor- 
rowed so  little  assistance  from  science  and  invention.  The  im- 
plements of  husbandry  employed  are  the  rudest,  and  the  mode 
of  cultivation  merely  that  which  long  and  antiquated  practice 
has  prescribed.  There  is  such  a  field  for  improvement  oi>en  to 
the  W  est  Indies  now,  as  there  was  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  the  fertility,  and 
not  the  barrenness  of  nature  to  work  upon.  If  certainly  the 
West  India  planters  expect  that  they  are  to  reap  the  gams  of 
industry  witnout  its  toil,  and  to  keep  their  place  in  the  social 
community,  while  the  appHances  of  invention  and  skill  are  fast 
leaving  them  behind,  theytbust  and  will  be  disappointed.  But 
that  is  no  ground  for  giving  the  improvident  a  boon  for  idleness, 
at  the  expense  of  the  mdustrious  and  honest. 

We  have,  however,  no  leisure  to  pursue  this  theme  farther. 
We  proceed  to  follow  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  observations  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  powers  of  oratoiy  are  striking  and  peculiar — 
presenting  in  every  respect  the  greatest  contrast  to  those  of  the 
l^remier.  As  a  political  manoeuvrer,  he  is  nothing — ^he  has  little 
tact  or  management,  and  few  ready  expedients  in  debate.  These 
aooomplishments  are  beyond,  and,  in  good  truth,  below  him,  al- 
though there  are  few  things  in  the  compass  of  intellectual  exertion 
whicn  be  is  not  capable  of  acquiring.  A  prodigious  memory,  a  fer- 
vid imaonation,  and  a  philosophic  cast  ot  thought,  are  characteris- 
tics rarSy  found  unite<^  but  they  combine  in  him  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  What  he  reads,  he  never  forgets,  so  that  his  head  is  a 
vast  repository,  or  storehouse  of  knowledge,  culled  from  the  lan- 
guages of  all  countries  and  times — the  most  enviable  possession 
nr  an  orator,  as  it  enables  him  to  enrich  and  illustrate  without  lap 
bour,  and  without  reslnunt  He  has  a  gmt  command  of  Eowing 
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BonoroQB  woidsi  and  a  considerable  sense  of  harmony  and  modu- 
lation ;  and  these  added  to  his  brilliant  fiincy,  which,  if  not  dis- 
cnrsiye,  is  ardent  and  picturesque,  render  mm  more  capable  of 
rhetorical  embellishment  than  almost  any  public  speaker  of  the 
time* 

Mr.  Macaulay^s  mind  is  rather  that  of  a  scholar,  or  a  philosopher, 
than  a  statesman.  He  dwells  more  on  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  it  was  right  to  do,  than  on  the  practical  question,  what  is 
to  be  done.  This,  perhaps,  arises  more  fix)m  early  habits,  and 
perhaps  firom  a  certain  amount  of  indolence,  than  from  any  want 
of  practical  power.  His  progress,  indeed,  as  a  Parliamentary 
qpeaker,  has  oeen  veiy  much  that  of  his  course  as  an  essayist, 
as  he  himself  explains  it  in  his  three  published  volumes.  His 
early  efforts,  though  full  of  energetic  thought,  are  absolutely 
crushed  under  a  load  of  ornament ;  while  the  matured  strengtn 
of  the  man  is  discernible  in  the  purer  and  more  chastised 
simplicity  of  his  later  writings.  In  the  same  way,  his  early 
efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  rather  laboured  essays  than 
speeches— rather  reflections  and  meditations  than  addresses.  But 
it  is  obyious  he  is  rapidly  shaking  off  this  habit,  and  becoming 
a  strong  and  formidable  debater,  which  satisfies  us  that  more 
constant  practice  in  that  school  of  disputants,  would  raise  him 
eyen  to  a  higher  rank  of  Parliamentary  influence  than  any  he 
has  yet  reached.  His  speech  on  the  sugar  duties,  now  before  us, 
is  a  yery  striking  instance  of  his  powers  of  practical  debate,  as 
well  as  a  fiedr  specimen  of  his  general  oratorical  peculiarities. 

He  does  not  enter  into  the  financial  part  of  tne  Question,  jpxo- 
perly  so-called.  The  object  of  his  speech  is  to  analyze,  plmoso- 
phically  and  practically,  the  principle,  or  moral  obligation,  on 
which  the  exclusion  of  slaye-grown  sugar  has  been  supported ; 
and  to  show  how  tar  the  principle  so  maintained,  is  consistent 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  measure  as  proposed. 

He  commences  by  exhibiting,  yery  torably,  the  inconsistency 
of  ministers,  in  maintaining^  on  the  one  hand,  the  obligation  on 
eoyemment  to  regulate  their  dealings  with  other  nations  accoord- 
mg  as  the  internal  policy  of  that  nation  may  quadrate  with  the 
laws  of  morality,  and  yet  permitting  the  importation  of  number- 
less articles,  notoriously  slayoF-grown,  and  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  these  arddes  by  fiscal  regulations  in  their  niyour.    He 


^  Take  the  article  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of 
the  United  States  which  is  grown  by  slayes ;  not  only  do  yon  admit 
the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slares,  as  you 
tell  us,  recently  imported  from  Africa ;  but  you  actually  interdict  the 
free  labourer  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  from  growing  tobacco.  Tou 
have  long  had  on  your  statute-book  laws  prohibiting  the  caltivation  of 
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toboeco  in  Eng^bi^  and  authorisiog  the  Gkivenunent  to  destroy  all 
tobaooo  plantatioiis,  except  a  few  square  jards,  which  are  suffered  to 
exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gardens,  for  purposes  of  science.  These 
laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  free  peasantry  of  Ireland  began 
to  grow  tobacco.  The  cultivation  spread  &st  Down  came  your  le« 
gislation  upon  it ;  and  now,  if  the  Irish  freeman  dares  to  engage  in 
competition  with  the  slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havanna,  you  exchequer 
him ;  you  ruin  him ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  test  by  which  we  may  try  the  consistency  of  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite. I  ask  you,  are  you  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  exclude  slave- 
grown  tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from  slave-grown  tobacco  the  mo- 
nopoly which  yon  now  give  to  it,  and  to  permit  the  free  labourer  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  enter  into  competition  on  equal  terms,  on  any 
terms,  with  the  negro  who  works  under  the  lash  ?  I  am  confident 
that  the  three  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  all  with  one  voice  answer  '  No.'  And 
why  not? — 'Because,'  say  they,  ' it  will  injure  the  revenue.  True  it 
is,'  they  will  say,  *  that  the  tobacco  imported  from  abroad  is  grown  by 
slaves,  and  by  slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  in  defiance,  not  only  of  justice  and  humanity,  but  of  law 
and  treaty.  True  it  is  that  the  cultivators  of  the  United  ^Jigdom  aiB 
freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported  tobacco  we  are  able  to  raise  at 
the  custom-house  a  duty  of  600  per  cent,  sometimes  indeed  of  1200 
per  cent. ;  and,  if  tobacco  were  grown  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
an  exdae  duty  of  even  100  per  cent.  We  cannot  submit  to  this  loss 
of  revenue,  and  therefore  we  give  a  monopoly  to  the  slave-h<dder,  and 
make  it  penal  in  the  freeman  to  invade  that  monopoly.'  You  may  be 
right :  but  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  be  consistent  K  this  moral 
oWgation  of  which  you  talk  so  much  be  one  which  may  with  pro- 
priety yield  to  fiscal  considerations,  let  us  have  Brazilian  sugars.  If 
it  be  paramount  to  all  .fiscal  considerations,  let  us  at  least  have  British 
BQuffand  cigars." 

The  article  of  cotton,  the  tax  on  which,  as  has  been  seen,  has 
been  reduced  by  the  present  tariff,  leads  him  to  consider  the 
slave  labour  of  America,  by  which  that  article  is  notoriously  pro- 
duced. He  says  most  truly,  that  although  it  is  seldom  justifiable, 
and  never  desu^ble,  that  the  legislature  of  one  country  should 
discuss  the  internal  affidrs  of  anomer,  still  less  sit  in  judgment  on 
them,  yet  among  the  other  results  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  financial 
standard,  the  necessity  of  doing  so  was  obviously  forced  upon  the 
House.  When  the  distinction  was  so  plainly  made  between  the 
cotton  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sugar  of  Brazil,  it  was  of 
course  imperatiye  to  estimate  the  comparative  merits  of  the  slave 
policy  of  each.  This  accordingly  introduces  the  following  obser- 
vations on  slavery  in  Americar— observations  as  weU-founded,  we 
have  no  doubt)  in  truth  and  justice,  as  they  are  energetically  ex- 
pressed. 
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"  Afl  to  its  nature,  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  ever  tmveUed  in 
the  Southern  States.  Jobbers  go  about  from  j^aatation  to  plantation 
looking  out  for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in  their  circmnstanoes, 
and  who  are  likely  to  sell  cheap.  A  black  boy  is  picked  up  here;  a 
black  girl  therot  The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  of  marriage  are  torn 
asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were  ever  torn  asunder  by  «ay  slave  captab 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  A  gang  of  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  is 
made  up ;  and  then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by 
armed  men,  are  driyen  southward,  as  you  would  drive  (or  rather  as 
you  would  not  drive)  a  herd  of  oxen  to  Smithfield,  that  they  may 
undergo  the  deadly  labour  of  the  sugar-mill  near  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  very  few  years  of  that  labour  in  that  climate  suffice 
to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his  grave.  But  he  can  well  be  spared. 
While  he  is  &Bt  sinking  into  premature  old  age^  negro  boys  in  Vir- 
ginia are  growing  up  a«  fast  into  vigorous  manhood,  to  supply  the 
void  which  cruelty  is  making  in  Louisiana.  Grod  forbid  that  I  shotdd 
extenuate  the  horrors  of  die  slave-trade  in  any  form :  but  I  do  think 
this  its  worst  form.  Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilized  men  should  sail 
to  an  uncivilized  quarter  of  the  world  where  slavery  exists,  should 
there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry  them  away  to  labour 
in  a  difltant  land :  bad  enough !  But  that  a  civilize<|  man,  a  baptized 
man,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  a  man  frequenting 
a  Christian  church,  should  breed  slaves  for  exportation,  and,  if  the  whole 
horrible  truth  must  be  told,  should  even  beget  slaves  for  exportation, 
should  see  children,  sometimes  his  own  children,  gambolling  around  him 
from  infancy,  shonld  watch  their  growth,  should  be  familiar  with  Iheir 
fiices,  and  should  then  sell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a 
head,  and  send  them  to  lead  in  a  remote  country  a  life  which  ii  a 
lingering  death,  a  lifo  about  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  short ;  this  does,  I  own,  excite  a  horror  exceeding 
even  the  horror  excited  by  that  slave-trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
African  coast.  And  mark :  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  nire  case,  of 
any  instance  of  eccentric  depravity ;  I  am  speaking  of  a  trade  as  re- 
gular as  the  trade  in  pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the 
trade  in  coals  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames.** 

Andagain^ — 

'^  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  formally  declared  it- 
self the  patron,  the  champion,  of  negro  slavery  all  over  the  world, 
the  evil  genius,  the  Arimanes  of  the  African  race,  and  seems  to  take 
pride  in  this  shameful  and  odious  distinction.  I  well  understand  that 
an  American  statesman  might  say,  *  Slavery  is  a  horrible  evil ;  but 
we  were  bom  to  it ;  we  see  no  way  at  present  to  rid  ourselves  of  it ; 
and  we  must  endure  it  as  we  best  may.'  Good  and  enlightened  men 
may  hold  such  language :  but  such  is  not  the  language  of  the  American 
caUneft.  That  cfU)iaet  is  actuated  by  a  propagandist  spirit,  and 
labours  to  spread  servitude  and  barbasism  with  an  ardour  such  as  no 
other  Govemment  ever  shewed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  oivflifla- 
tion.    Nay,  more ;  the  doctrine  held  at  Washington  is,  that  this  holy 
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cause  sanctifies  the  most  unholy  means.  These  zealots  of  slavery 
think  themselves  justafled  in  snatching  away  provinces  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  in  defiance  of  public  faith  and  international  law, 
fixMn  Belabouring  countries  which  have  free  institutions,  and  this 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  over  a  wider  space  the  greatest 
ciave  that  afllicts  humanity.  They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
slave-driving  interest  throughout  the  world,  just  as  Elieabeth  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  wherever  their  &vourite 
institution  is  in  danger,  are  ready  to  stand  by  it  as  Elizabeth  stood  by 
the  Dutch.  This,  then,  I  hold  to  be  demonstrated,  that  of  all  societies 
now  existing,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  by  &r  the  most 
culpable  as  respects  slavery  and  the  slave-trade." 

It  woold  be  well  if  America  were  as  sensitive  to  the  opinion 
of  England  in  regard  to  her  system  of  slavery,  as  she  is  so  fool- 
ishly about  her  social  customs  and  manners.  K  the  United 
States — ^that  singular  and  inconsistent  Union — ^were  only  a  little 
more  squared,  in  some  of  her  institutions,  to  the  ordinary  humar 
nities  and  decencies  of  life, — ^if  the  stars  of  her  brilliant  achieve- 
ments did  not  constantly  recall  the  stripes^  too  emblematic  of  the 
condition  of  her  numberless  bondsmen,  she  might  rank,  as  other- 
wise she  never  will,  among  the  best  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  promoters  of  knowledge  and  of  liberty.  The 
eloquent  and  powerful  words  we  have  just  quoted,  were  uttered 
in  the  great  assembly  of  our  nation,  without,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  pne  heart  dissenting  from  the  sentiment  they  expressed, 
however  the  audience  may  have  differed  from  the  orator  as  to 
the  result  to  which  he  immediately  addressed  himself.  Let  us 
hope  they  will  find  an  echo  other  side  the  Atlantic.  Our 
brethren  there  are  not  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  entertained 
of  them  by  the  wise  and  influential  among  ourselves.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel  for  such  scenes  as  those  described,  we 
have  no  doubt  accurately,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  annals  of 
any  state  professing  the  religion  of  Christians,  or  the  principles 
of  firee  government.  No  doubt  Rome  of  old,  whose  orators 
celebrated  and  whose  poets  sung,  in  all  the  varied  moods  which 
the  mightiest  genius  could  suggest,  the  praises  and  triumphs  of 
liberty,  kept  tne  world  in  chams,  that  she  might  the  more  exalt 
the  ^eedom  of  her  citizens.  She  fell,  destroyed  and  polluted  by 
the  very  servitude  she  had  nursed  :  Roman  slavery  was  the  ruin 
first  of  the  liberty  and  then  of  the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  like 
manner,  this  diurnal  mocking  of  all  that  is  venerated  by  man's 
laws,  and  sacred  by  those  of  ut>d,  is  enough  to  foreshadow  some 
mighty  thunderbolt  of  retribution  finom  the  hand  of  an  all  just 
Providence.  Let  America  beware  that  the  day  of  such  reckoning 
be  not  near. 

Leaving  the  inconsistency  of  his  opj)onents,  Mr  Macaulay 
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proceeds  to  consider,  as  we  think  very  conclnsivelYy  the  founda- 
tion and  principle  of  the  policy  contended  for.  In  this  indeed 
he  had  an  easy  task,  although  tie  executes  it  in  masterly  style. 
If  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  extent,  such  policy  would  neces- 
sarily paralyze  commerce  altogether.  If  every  nation  were  to  sit 
down  and  apply  the  plummet  of  right  reason,  or  justice,  or  mo- 
rality, or  good  government  to  the  institutions  of  their  neighbours, 
before  they  womd  deal  with  them,  and  adjust  their  respective 
tarifl^  l^^cording  to  a  graduated  scale  of  virtue,  it  requures  no 
demonstration  to  show  that  free  intercourse  in  trade  would  be 
impossible. 

"  I  do  not  say,"  observes  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  that  we  ou^t  to  prefer 
the  happiness  of  one  particular  society  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
but  I  say  that,  by  exerting  ourselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
society  with  which  we  are  most  nearly  connected,  and  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted,  we  shall  do  more  to  promote  Uie  happiness  of  man- 
kind than  by  busjring  ourselves  about  matters  which  we  do  not  fully 
understand,  and  cannot  efficiently  controL  There  are  great  evils  con- 
nected with  the  &ctoiy  system  in  this  country.  Some  of  those  evils 
might,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  bjS  removed  or  mitigated  by  le^slation. 
On  that  point  many  of  my  fnends  differ  from  me;  but  we  all  agree  in 
thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  British  legislator  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject attentively,  and  with  a  serious  sense  of  responsibility.  There  are 
also  great  socuJ  evils  in  Russia.  The  peasants  of  that  empire  are  in  a 
state  of  servitude.  The  Sovereign  of  Russia  is  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  consider  whether  he  can  do  anything  to  improve 
the  condition  of  that  large  portion  of  his  subjects.  If  we  watch  over 
our  factory  children,  and  he  watches  over  his  peasants,  much  good 
may  be  done.  But  would  any  good  be  done  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  British  Parliament  were  to  interchange  functions ;  if 
he  were  to  take  under  his  patronage  the  weavers  of  Lancashire,  if  we 
were  to  take  under  our  patronage  the  peasants  of  the  Volga ;  if  he 
were  to  say,  *  You  shall  send  no  cotton  to  Russia,  till  you  pass  a  ten 
hours'  bill ;' — ^if  we  were  to  say,  *•  Tou  shall  send  no  hemp  or  tallow 
to  England  till  you  emancipate  your  serfs?' " 

This,  indeed,  is  the  obvious  reason  and  common  sense  of  the 
matter.  Nor  would  Government  have  ventured  to  propound  any 
such  doctrine  but  for  two  circumstances — ^the  firat,  that  they 
wished  a  cover  for  the  West  Indian  naonopoly—  the  second,  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  a  false  and  hollow  cry  to  turn  out  the 
Whig  Government,  and  they  tliink  it  necessary,  by  way  of  pre- 
serving their  consistency,  to  keep  up  the  manifest  and  transpar- 
ent delusion. 

The  most  inconsistent  and  the  most  absurd  part  of  this  finan- 
cial arran^ment — ^that  is,  the  most  absurd  on  the  principle  thus 
maintaineo,  was  very  happily  expressed  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  There 
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is  no  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  raw  sugar — ^unrefined^ 
from  the  Brazilian  States.  It  comes  into  our  ports,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  our  manufacture,  it  is  refined  in  this  country,  and 
thence  disseminated,  fit  for  the  consumption  of  all  the  world  except 
ourselves.  We  may  not  eat  the  blood-tainted  morsel,  but  we 
have  no  scruple  in  making  it  fit  for  others  to  eat,  and  pocketing  the 
profit. 

"  I  remember,*  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  something  very  like  the  right 
honourable  baronef  s  morality  in  a  Spanbh  novel,  which  I  read  long 
ago.     I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  detaining  them  with  such  a  trifle ; 
but  the  story  is  much  to  the  pmpose: — ^A  wandering  lad,  a  sort  of  Gil 
Bias,  is  taken  into  the  service  of  a  rich  old  silversmith,  a  most  pious 
man,  who  is  always  telling  his  beads,  who  hears  mass  duly,  and  ob- 
serves the  feasts  and  &sts  of  the  Church  with  the  utmost  scrupulosityi 
The  silversmith  is  always  preaching  honesty  and  piety.     '  Never,'  he 
constantly  repeats  to  his  young  assistant,  '  never  touch  what  is  not  your 
own  ;  never  take  liberties  with  sacred  things.'    Sacrilege,  as  uniting 
theft  with  profaneness,  is  the  sin  of  which  he  has  the  deepest  horror. 
One  day  while  he  is  lecturing  after  his  usual  fashion,  an  Hi-looking 
fellow  comes  into  the  shop  with  a  sack  under  his  arm.     '  Will  you  buy 
these  ?'  says  the  visiter,  and  produced  from  the  sack  some  church  plate 
and  a  rich  silver  crucifix.     ^  Buy  them  I'  cries  the  pious  man.     <  No 
nor  touch  them ;  not  for  the  world.    I  know  where  you  got  them. 
Wretch  that  you  are,  have  you  no  care  for  your  soul  ?' — 'Well  then,' 
says  the  thie^  '  if  you  wiU  not  buy  them,  will  you  melt  them  down 
for  met* — 'Melt  them  down !'  answers  the  silversmith,  'that  is  quite 
another  matter.'    He  takes  the  chalices  and  the  crucifix  with  a  pair 
of  tongs ;  the  silver,  thus  in  bond,  is  dropped  into  the  crucible,  melted, 
and  delivered  to  the  thief,  who  lays  down  five  pistoles,  and  decamps 
with  his  booty.    The  young  servant  stares  at  this  strange  scene.     But 
the  master  very  gravely  resumes  his  lecture.      '  My  son,'  he  says, 
'  take  warning,  by  that  sacrilegious  knave,  and  take  example  by  me. 
"Hunk  what  a  load  of  guilt  lies  on  his  conscience.     You  will  see  him 
hanged  before  long.     But  as  to  me  you  saw^that  I  would  not  touch  the 
stolen  property.    I  keep  these  tongs  for  such  occasions ;  and  thus  I 
thrive  in  die  fear  of  God,  and  manage  to  turn  an  honest  penny.' " 

Beviewing  the  whole  of  this  new  measure  of  finance,  while  it 
has  unquestionably  given  an  impulse  to  the  just  principles  of 
trade,  and  afibrded  a  lever  to  their  advocates,  whicn  will 
enable  them  to  give  the  system  of  monopoly  and  class^protec- 
tion  a  wrench  it  never  can  recover,  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
it  as  conferring  any  honour  on  its  authors,  or  affording  the 
coimtry  any  ground  of  confidence  in  their  ftiture  policy.  It  does 
not  meet,  it  rather  mocks,  tlie  growing  exigencies  of  the  times. 
It  recognizes  great  truths  only  to  belie  them,  and  gives  and  re- 
fuses protection  with  an  equal  sneer.     It  does  homage  to  the 
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government — us  long  as  it  is  not  both  avowed  and  practically 
evinced,  that,  in  the  administration  of  equal  laws,  the  adminis- 
tration knows  no  distinction  between  Catholic  or  I^rotestant,  save 
in  the  proper  province  of  religion,  there  never  can  be  peace  and 
good  government  in  that  country.  And  it  strikes  us,  as  not  less 
clear  and  certain,  that  if  the  government  of  this  country  chose  to 
follow  this  simple  and  plain  path  of  justice,  all  alarming  agita^ 
tion  would  subside,  and!^  leave  space  and  rest  from  fury. 

Unhappily,  in  all  the  devices  for  governing  Ireland,  this, 
though  obviously  the  direct  path,  not  of  wisdom  merely,  but  of 
the  simplest  honesty,  seems  to  be  the  last  that  our  Ministers  are 
likelv  or  inclined  to  adopt.  It  was  tried  under  the  rulers  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  although  their  tenure  of  office  was  too  short  to  be 
productive  of  much  permanent  good,  and  although  the  Ministry 
of  the  time  were  too  much  shackled  by  their  Parliamentary  weak- 
ness, to  be  sufficiently  independent,  it  was  tried  with  the  happiest 
fruits.     Agitation  as  if  by  magic  subsided,  and  O'ConndPs  occu- 

Eation  was  all  but  gone.  "But  then  came  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  with 
im  came  trooping  the  whole  swarm  whose  privileged  hive  had 
been  rudely  disturoed  by  a  year  or  two  of  impartial  Grovemment 
Then  came  the  Orange  demagogue — the  clerical  incendiary — ^the 
rampant  dependents  on  the  Uastle,  of  high  and  low  degree — the 
sleek  priest,  nurtured  by  the  tithes  of  a  benefice  which  perhaps  he 
never  saw — ^the  pampered  prelate — ^the  one-sided  judge— and  all 
the  old  array  of  Orange  oppressors,  eager  towelcome  the  reatomtioii 
of  their  reign,  and  to  commence  anew  their  old  career  of  injustioe, 
spoliation,  and  oppression.  And  then,  of  course,  began  again  ^ 
old  system  of  unequal  adminisiration — ^the  exclusion  of  the  Catho- 
lic— the  fitvour  to  the  Protestant,  in  all  places  of  emolument,  from 
the  village  tax-gatherer  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  land ;  and 
with  it,  of  course,  the  insolence  of  office,  the  pride  ofthe  exclusive^ 
and  the  wounded  pride  of  t4ie  excluded,  and  fuel  was  furnished 
afresh  to  the  devastating  animosities  which  ages  of  intolerance 
created,  and  which  intolerance  will  continue  to  perpetuate.  The 
standard  of  Kepeal,  which  had  nearly  disappeared^  was  again 
raised  on  the  hills  of  Ireland — ^millions  flocked  round  it- — ^the 
agitator  swayed  his  followers  from  an  eminence  higher,  and  with  a 
sceptre  more  omnipotent  than  before.  Hie  history  of  die  prosecu- 
tion— ^the  verdict — ^the  imprisonment—- and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  O'Connell,  and  disgrace  of  the  Ministry,  are  fi^h  in  tne 
minds  of  our  readers.  That  extraordinary  man  came  out  from 
his  temporary  confinement,  which  had  resembled  more  the  levee 
of  a  monarch  than  the  imprisonment  of  a  convicted  conspirator, 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  ever;  and  if  at  this  mo- 
ment he  is  quiescent,  this  is  more  from  his  own  good  pleasure, 
than  from  any  merit  in   the  administration   of  Irwh      " 
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These  are,  and  ever  Mrill  be,  the  fruits  of  any  system  of  govern* 
ment  which  has  not  for  its  object  the  amalgaonation  of  uie  two 
antagonist  races.  That  is  really  what  should  be  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  Irish  statesmen.  While  the  distinction  of  Orangeman 
and  Catholic  continues  as  anything  but  a  religious  difference, 
while  it  has  place,  locality,  and  circumstance  m  every  public 
and  private  relation,  there  can  be  no  peace  for  Ireland, — ana  there 
will  be  none.  If  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  is  the  Catholic 
popniation,  were  once  satisfied  that  Government  meant  to  treat 
them  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  all  other 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  treated,  our  conviction  is 
that  they  would  become  as  loyal  and  as  peaceable  as  any  people 
ia  the  empire.  K  the  Orangemen  were  once  satisfied  that  the 
day  of  invidious  distinctions  was  fairly  gone,  they  would  acqui- 
esce in  the  change,  and  trust  to  their  natural  weight  and  influence 
for  a  fair  share  of  public  honour,  and  for  no  more.  There  would 
of  coarse  still  remain  various  questions  which  would  require 
consideration  and  adjustment,  but  the  chief  difficulty  of  Ireland 
would  be  removed ;  and  the  other  wants  of  that  country,  like 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  would  be  supplied  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  legislation. 

It  is  with  ^reat  regret  we  see  our  statesmen  of  all  parties  steer- 
ing wide  01  this,  the  only  fair-way  we  descry  through  these 
dangerous  breakers.  It  is  not  money,  nor  endowment,  nor 
sectarian  colleges,  nor  an  enriched  priesthood,  that  Ireland  wants 
or  asks  for.  She  wants  simple  justice,  she  demands  nothing  but 
fair  play.  But,  true  to  his  character.  Sir  Robert  refoses  her  this 
direct  and  plain  redress,  while  he  goes  about  by  more  tortuous 
and  more  oanfierous  courses  to  effect  an  end,  which  none  of  his 
devices  after  lul  will  ever  accomplish. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  a  subject  which  for  the  time  has 
nearly  thrown  every  other  into  the  shade,  and  threatens  to  prove 
the  root  of  a  fierce  and  bitter  agitation.  We  mean  the  increased 
grant  to  the  Boman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the 
evident  designs  of  Government  whien  that  measure  is  intended 
to  prefigure.  ' 

We  cannot  even  begin  the  very  short  observations  we  mean 
to  make  on  this  subject,  without  the  remark,  that  in  the  proposal 
now  made,  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  oeen 
made.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  taken  upon  himself  a  very  fearful 
responsibility.  We  cannot  say  with  what  feelings  of  revulsion 
and  abhorrence  we  look  forward  to  a  new  ^^  No  popery"  agita- 
tion. From  the  days  of  Lord  George  Gordon  downwards,  now 
much  bitterness,  and  misery,  and  injustice,  and  disaster,  have 
sprung  firom  that  misused  watch-wor^  and  what  triumphs  have 
ever  been  won  under  its  banner  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  ? 

VOL.  in.     NO.  v.  Q 
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Yet  it  has  not  been  blindfold  that  Sir  llobert  has  flung  this  petard 
into  the  midst  of  his  countrymen  ;  while  his  study  should  have  beea 
to  have  softened  and  dissolved  religious  animosities,  and  to  have 
brought  together  men  of  all  sects,  to  strive  for  the  common  good 
of  a  much  oppressed  country,  he  has  stirred  up  all  the  old 
flames  of  rehgious  discord,  which  seem  likely  to  bum  hotter 
than  ever. 

But  while  we  do  heartily  deplore  such  an  agitation  as  that 
which  is  now  gathering  on  every  side — ^while  we  lament  to  think 
that  the  funr  of  Orange  denunciation  has  again  found  fuel,  and 
that  we  shall  hear  again  from  men,  with  whom  we  have  no  other 
spark  of  sympathy,  the  old  tale  of  Protestant  ascendancjr,— it  is 
impossible  to  allow  our  dislike  of  such  men  and  their  principles 
to  olind  us  to  very  plain  and  obvious  distinctions.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  "  No  Popery"  and  bigotry  have  so  often  gone 
hand  in  hand,  all  opposition  to  Popery  is  to  be  confounded  with 
bigotry.  As  long  as  government  merely  removed  political  dis- 
abilities on  account  of  rdigious  belief,  they  acted  soundly  and 
well,  and  the  "No  Popery'"  cry  was  very  properly  disregarded. 
But  the  question  raised  by  this  grant  to  Minrnooth  is  of  a  totally 
difierent  complexion.  There  is  no  battle  of  disability  or  freedom 
to  be  fought.  The  question  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  chosen, 
most  unnecessarily  and  most  uselessly  to  raise,  is  whether  we  are 
to  ENDOW  Popery. 

We  say  diis  is  the  real  question  which  Sir  Robert  has  tboo^t 
fit  to  raise.  We  do  not  say  that  if  it  had  been  possible  to  view 
the  question  otherwise, — if  concurrence  in  the  grant  would  have 
implied  nothing  farther  than  a  willingness  to  increase  the  com- 
forts of  the  professors  and  students  of  Maynooth,  it  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  country  to  raise  the  standard  of  resistance, 
merely  because  the  scholars,  who  used  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  are 
now  to  have  each  a  bed  to  himself.  So  much  the  contrary,  we 
do  not  shrink  from  saying  that  although  there  may  be  abstractly 
implied  in  such  a  grant  a  principle  from  which  we  difFer,  still,  if 
the  question  of  principle  nad  not  bemi  direcdy  raised,  the  in- 
creased grant  might,  like  the  diminished  grant,  have  been  ac» 
quiesced  in,  though  not  approved  of.  But  the  Ministiy  should 
understand,  that  it  is  not  the  grant  to  Maynooth  which,  by  itself, 
has  raised  this  whirlwind  round  them.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
endowment  of  Popery,  and  the  plain  indications  given  by  the 
Government,  that  support  to  that  grant  will  be  held  as  a  pledge 
to  the  principle^  and  tnat  it  is  only  intended  as  tfao  first  stOM  of 
a  great  edifice  of  Roman  Catholic  endowment. 

Without,  therefore,  thinking  it  at  all  necessary  to  consider,  in 
present  circumstances,  what  our  views  might  have  been,  had  the 
question  of  principle  not  been  directly  put  to  the  country  for  de- 
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cibioD,  we  mean,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  explain,  as  calmly  and,  we 
hope,  aa  liberally  as  we  can,  the  reasons  on  which  we  deprecate 
that  principle,  and  the  whole  policy  it  involves,  as  being,  not  only 
in  Itself  founded  in  error,  but  as  unstatesmanlike  and  unjust. 

On  principle — ^to  those  who  r^ially  think  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction in  principle,  between  truth  and  error  in  relifz^ion,  we  do 
not,  for  ourselves,  see  how  such  a  measure  is  to  be  justified.  We 
can  quite  understand  the  position,  that  the  State  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere o^  all  with  the  matter  of  religion,  and  that  no  duty  b  imposed 
on  our  rulers  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people.  We 
may  or  may  not  a^ree  with  this  doctrine,  but  we  understand  it. 
But,  on  the  supposition  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  maintain  and 
support  religion,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  it  seems  to  be  a  necefr* 
saiy  element  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  that  she  determine,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  people.  For  it  would 
be  mostunphilosophic  to  hold,  that  any  government  is  bounds  or 
entitled,  to  follow  any  line  of  policy  which  it  believes  to  be jpemi 
dons,  merely  because  a  particular  set  of  men  aak  for  it.  To  say 
that  if  that  set  of  men  are  the  ruling  majority,  the  Government 
will,  of  necessity,  grant  what  they  wish,  is  only  to  state  a  necessaiy 
sequence  in  a  rightly  constituted  State,  not  to  enunciate  a  princi- 
ple. The  ruling  majority,  in  this  country,  is  the  Government,  and 
when  we  speak  of  the  Government,  we  mean  not  the  ministers, 
as  individuals,  but  the  ruling  power.  In  all  matters  of  policy, 
Qovennnent  must  judge  what  is  good,  or  expedient,  for  the  conif- 
munity,  and  are  bound,  as  honest  governors,  so  to  act.  There- 
fore, if  a  nation  publicly  holds  and  acknowledges,  and  incorpo- 
iBtes  in  its  civil  constitution,  the  principle  that  one  set  of  opinions 
is  true^  and  another  untrue^  its  rulers,  or  the  nation  acting 
dirough  its  rulers,  cannot,  in  the  honest  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  Ghyvemment,  be  entitled-  to  encourage  error,  and  discourage 
truth.  We  treat  the  Question  as  one  of  pure  politics  at  present. 
If,  then  there  be  anythinc  fundamental  in  the  constitution  of  this 
land,  as  established  at  the  Revolution,  it  is,  that  Romanism  is  a 
deep  and  deadly  error,  an  error  dangerous  spiritually,  and  dan- 
gerous also  pohtically.  No  man,  and  no  Government,  can  hold 
Fpotestantism  true,  and  yet  hold  Catholicism  true  also.  And 
therefore,  any  Government  in  this  country  which  directly  sup- 
ports and  'maintains  Romanism,  either  maintains  what  it  holds 
to  be  error,  or  denies  the  truth  of  that  Protestantism,  which  is 
not  only,  as  we  bdieve,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  the 
foundation  of  our  social  constitution. 

We  treat,  therefore,  as  the  shallowest  of  all  dogmas  on  this 
question,  the  argument  founded  on  the  position  that  no  Govern-^ 
ment  can  dedae  absolutely  what  is  true  or  false  in  religion. 
No  man,  indeed,  can   decide  that  question  for  another,  and. 
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therefore,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  toleration  of  opinion,  is 
the  most  elementary  law  of  free  government.  But  to  say  that 
to  the  effect  of  founding,  or  not  founding,  a  civil  institution, 
Government  may  not  decide  on  the  truth  of  any  particular  reli- 

S'on,  as  well  as  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing  else,  phi- 
sophic,  scientific,  or  practical,  is  to  deny  the  functions  of  civil 
government  altogether.  Rulers  may  indeed  decide  errone- 
ously on  that,  as  in  everything  else.  But  it  appears  self-evi- 
dent in  such  reasoning,  that  before  any  Government  can  be 
entitled  to  maintain,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  particular  set 
of  religious  o})inions,  they  are  bound  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
these  opinions  are,  in  their  substance,  true  and  beneficial,  not 
false  and  pernicious — ^that  they  are  bound  and  entitled  to  judge 
of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  m>m  these  opinions,  just  as  they 
judge  of  the  benefit  to  result  from  any  other  institution — and 
that  while  it  may  be  a  fair  question  whether  they  are  bound  to 
give  State  support  to  opinions  they  hold  true,  it  is  manifestly 
absurd  to  say  tney  are  either  bound  or  entitled  to  maintain  those 
they  consider  erroneous.  To  hold  the  doctrine,  not  unpopular  in 
these  days,  that  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  of  religion  alone, 
Government  is  a  mere  machine,  moved  by  a  certain  number  of 
men,  in  a  certain  particular  locality,  Protestant  here,  Catholic 
there,  and,  for  aught  we  know.  Brahmin  in  Southern  Hindostan, 
Buddist,  or  Mahometan  in  the  North — disciples  of  Confucius  at 
Hong  Kong,  or  of  the  Great  Medicine  in  the  Canadian  forests, 
is  manifestly  ridiculous  in  the  lowest  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
the  argument. 

But  further,  assuming  that  Government  is  bound  to  judge,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  on  what  it  is  that  their  judgment  is  to  be 
exercised.  ReUgion  is  not  a  thing  which  can,  like  human  institu- 
tions, vary  with  climate  or  circumstances.  If  true,  it  is  true  all 
the  world  over.  And,  therefore,  no  government,  having  per- 
formed the  judicial  act,  and  decided  for  the  truth  of  Protestantism, 
and  therefore  supported  it,  can  possibly,  of  their  own  free  will,  if 
not  boimd  by  treaty,  ever  support  Romanism,  without  the  self- 
contradiction  of  maintaining,  supporting,  and  disseminating  whftt 
they  believe  to  be  error.  Now  our  Constitution  itself  has  cfecided 
the  truth  of  Protestantism,  and  therefore  cannot,  while  it  remains 
unchanged,  suppctft  Romanism  also,  of  her  own  fi-eCwill.  By 
treaty,  indeed,  she  may  be  bound  to  do  so.  The  lawfrdness  of  such 
treaties  we  are  not  bound  to  consider.  We  are  considering  only 
the  case  of  a  voluntary  and  spontaneous  support. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  question  arises  here  as  to  the  case 
where  a  majority,  or  the  ruling  power,  holds  as  true,  what  we 
may  hold  absolutely  false.  The  distinction  between  the  duty  of 
a  Government  to  act  honestly,  according  to  their  conviction,  and 
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the  duty  on  all  men  and  Governments  to  act  rightly^  is  plain 
enotmh  ;  but  does  not  enter  into  this  argument.  The  question 
only  IS  whether  the  ruling  power  is  entitled,  and  bound  to  act  on 
its  convictions,  being  altogether  free  otherwise  to  act  as  it  thinks 
fit.  If  it  be  not,  we  really  do  not  see  on  what  principle  civil  Go- 
vernment is  to  be  rested  at  all. 

No  doubt  the  Catholics  are  the  majority  in  Ireland,  and  if 
Ireland  were  a  separate  country,  the  Catholic  majority  would,  if 
they  thought  fit,  establish  Catholicism.  If  Ireland  were  a  federal 
state,  its  local  legislature  might  do  the  same.  But  Ireland  is 
only  part  of  a  United  Kingdom,  and  must  be  ruled  by  the  general 
majority.  That  majority  unquestionably  holds  Romanism  to  be 
a  deep  and  dangerous  error ;  and  therefore  cannot,  on  any  prin- 
ciple we  can  divine,  be  entitled  to  promote  it. 

W^e  here  purposely  abstain  from  the  higher  and,  to  our  own 
minds,  most  cogent  argument  of  the  intrinsic  truth,  and  the  in- 
trinsic danger  and  error  of  the  two  creeds.  We  take  orn*  faith 
as  our  forefathers  founded  it,  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  then  decided  for  us  that  Popery  was  an  error,  sub- 
versive of  the  well  being  of  this  state.  The  very  first  article  in 
the  Statement  of  Grievances  by  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Es- 
tates is,  that  King  James  the  Seventh  "  had  exercised  an  arbi- 
trary power,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  by 
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And  therefore  we  hold,  that  as  one  inherent  element  of  our  con- 
stitution is  the  denial  of  the  truth,  or  rather  the  assertion  of  the 
error,  of  Popery,  no  constitutional  Government  can,  on  the  sim- 
plest and  most  ordinary  principles  of  civil  government,  lawfully 
propose,  within  this  realm  publicly  to  teach,  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  the  principles  of  that  erroneous  religion. 

Astonishment  is  a  weak  word  to  express  the  feelings  with 
which,  as  these  remarks  pass  through  the  press,  we  have  read  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  not  his  support  of  the  measure 
which  surprises  us,  because  men  may  support  or  oppose  it,  in 
proportion  as  they  think  it  necessarily  asserts  a  principle,  or  con- 
stitutes only  a  practical  adjustment  of  an  existing  institution. 
We  do  not  deny  weight  to  the  practical  reasons  he  gives  for  bis 
support.  But  it  was  with  unfeigned  wonder  that  we  found  him, 
of  all  meUy  asserting  that 

^'  As  to  those  who  held  that  to  give  the  grant  at  all,  under  the  dr- 
camstances  in  which  this  country  was  placed  as  a  Protestant  country, 
was  contrary  to  our  duty.  Those  who  held  that  argument  confound- 
ed, he  thought,  the  principles  upon  which  people  might  act  in  their 
individual  capacity  with  those  upon  which  they  must  act  as  members 
of  society.  In  our  individual  capacity,  we  are  supreme  governors  of 
ounelves.      His  own  will  and  conscience  were  his  governors;    he 
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might  betray  and  abandon  them,  but  no  one  could  force  him  to  con- 
form to  his  views  or  opinions.  But  political  society  must  exist  by 
a  combination  of  many  wills — ^by  a  combination  in  which  there  must 
be  mutual  surrender  and  mutual  concession ;  and  if  all  who  Uved 
in  society  trere  to  insist,  every  man  for  himself,  that  his  views  and 
opinions  should  be  thos^  to  which  others  must  conform  themselves, 
and  that  what  he  laid  down  should  be  law,  in  any  state  in  which 
e^ery  man  were  thus  to  issue  his  sentence,  all  order  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  all  would  be  chaoa  and  utter  eonfosion." 

And  again, 

'^  They  did  not  say,  here  is  a  body  of  truths,  to  which  we  mast 
under  all  circumstances  adhere — ^that  would  be  ofiering  a  man  some- 
thing on  which  to  rely ;  but  all  they  said  was,  here  is  a  particular 
form  of  religion,  which,  whatever  else  you  may  do  with  regard  to 
other  forms  of  religion,  you  must  never  encourage  or  support  Was 
that  a  ground  upon  which  legislation  could  stand — ^was  that  a  ground 
upon  which,  in  the  face  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  they  could  undertake 
to  reject  the  bill." 

Like  Mr.  D'Israeli,  we  also  had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  book, 
many  years  ago.  We  differed  £rom  much  of  its  principles,  but 
we  aidmired  in  it  the  fervent  earnestness  of  a  mind  both  candid 
and  accomplished.  We  thought  that  when  maturer  strength  had 
chased  away  much  of  the  academic  dust  which  then  partially 
obscured  his  clear  and  generous  thoughts,  its  author  would  take 
a  hijgh  position  as  a  reflecting  and  religious  statesman.  We  read 
his  &)ok,  and  there  we  found  him  say,  that 

'*  19«  Thus  fax  on  the  personality  and  consequent  religious  respon- 
sibilities of  the  men  who  compose  a  governing  body :  but  there  is  also 
a  real  and  not  merely  supposititious  personality  of  nations,  which 
entails  likewise  its  own  religious  responsibilities.  The  plainest  expo- 
sition of  national  personality  is  this — that  the  nation  fulfils  the  great 
conditions  of  a  person :  namely,  that  it  has  unity  of  acting,  and  unity 
of  suffering ;  with  the  difference  that  what  is  physically  single  in  the 
one,  is  joint,  or  morally  single,  in  the  other.  National  influences  form 
much  of  our  individual  characters.  National  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, whether  by  direct  or  circuitous  visitation,  influence  and  modify 
the  individuals  who  form  the  mass.  National  will  and  agency  are 
indisputably  one,  binding  either  a  dissentient  minority,  or  the  subject 
body,  in  a  manner  that  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
national  personality  can  justify.  National  honour  and  good  faith  ans 
words  in  every  one's  mouth.  How  do  they  leas  imply  a  persoaality 
in  nations  than  the  duty  towards  God  for  which  we  now  contend  ? 
They  are  strictly  and  essentially  distinct  fi*om  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation.  France  is  a  person  to 
us,  and  we  to  her.  A  wilful  injury  done  to  her  is  a  moral  act,  and  a 
moral  act  quite  distinct  from  the  act  of  all  the  individuals  composing 
the  nation. 
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^*'  20.  Upoa  broad  facts  like  these  we  may  rest,  without  resorting 
to  the  more  technical  proof  which  the  laws  afford  in  their  manner  of 
dealing  with  corporations.  K  then  a  nation  have  unity  of  will,  have 
pervading  sympathies,  have  the  capability  of  reward  and  suffering 
contingent  upon  its  acts,  shall  we  deny  its  responsibility ;  its  need  of 
a  religion  in  order  to  meet  that  responsibility  ?  Of  that  religion  of 
grace,  bj  which  alone  human  responsibilities  can  be  met  ?  If  these 
or  any  of  them  be  denied,  let  it  be  shown  us  what  broader  or  surer 
basis  can  be  laid  for  them  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  or  how  the 
responsibility  of  an  individual,  and  with  it  his  consequent  need  of  the 
grace  of  Christ,  can  be  proved  either  from  his  constitution  or  from 
experience,  without  at  the  same  time  showing,  even  though  implicitly 
and  unawares,  that  the  case  of  a  nation  or  combination  of  individuals 
is  analogous,  and  that  they  have,  with  the  same  liability,  the  same 
necessity.  A  nation  then  having  a  personality  lies  under  the  obliga- 
tion, like  the  individuals  composing  its  governing  body,  of  sanctifying 
the  acts  of  that  personality  by  the  offices  of  religion,  and  thus  we  have 
a  new  and  imperative  ground  for  the  existence  of  a  state  religion. 

"  23.  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  propose  to  show  that,  while 
the  efforts  of  individuals  are  and  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  and 
perpetuate  the  requisite  extension  of  religion  of  any  kind  through  the 
nation,  the  government  has,  by  the  constitution  of  a  well-ordered 
state,  the  means ;  by  its  own  composition,  the  qualifications ;  by  its 
ends  and  purposes,  the  inducements,  to  propagate  religion  according 
to  its  conscience,  first,  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  supply  it  for 
themselves ;  next,  for  those  who  are  disinclined  to  do  so ;  and  lastly, 
38  holding  up  a  model  for  all."* 

These  positions  many  will  question ;  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  without  difficulty.  But  assuredly  it  will  be  found 
a  problem,  if  not  as  important,  at  least  as  difficult,  to  tell  how  a 
statesman,  holding  this  nigh  doctrine  of  national  conscience,  and 
national  responsibility,  can  yet  hold  that  the  nation  may  violate 
its  conscience,  and  uphold  that  which,  as  a  nation,  it  believes  to 
be  error.  It  is  surely  a  much  less  questionable  proposition  to 
aifirm,  that  a  nation  is  not  bound,  as  an  individual  is,  to  support 
truth,  than  to  affirm  that  a  nation  can,  as  no  individual  can, 
be  bound  or  entitled  to  encourage  and  promote  heresy.  The  first 
only  leads  to  an  act  of  passive  neglect ;  the  last,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's principles,  must  be  a  crime  against  acknowledged  light. 

We  once  knew  a  manufacturer,  who  was  a  great  and  very  usefiil 
promoter  of  temperance  among  his  men.  He  carried  it  so  far, 
that  he  would  employ  no  one  w  ho  had  not  taken  Father  Mathew's 
pledge,  thinking,  we  presume,  that  it  was  his  duty  not  only  to 

Eictice,  but  to  promote  and  reward  the  virtue.    Our  friend,  by 
own  great  merit,  grew  to  wealth  and  opulence.   What  should 

*  <^  Tke  StAta  in.  its  relations  with  the  Church,"  1 839.     Pp.  37-40. 
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we  have  thought,  i^  on  returning  to  visit  him  in* his  prosperity^ 
with  hundreds  in  his  employment,  we  had  found  the  zealous  ad*' 
vocate  of  abstinence  in  his  truck-^hop,  serving  out  whiskv  for 
wages  to  his  men,  on  a  Saturday  pay  night?  What  should  we 
have  further  thought,  if  our  friend  had  gravely  assured  us,  that 
he  still  held  his  old  opinions — ^that  he  hated  intoxication,  and 
loved  temperanc^-^that  he  still  saw  his  duty  to  promote  and  en* 
courage  what  he  approved ;  but  then,  he  had  so  many  men — 
they  were  very  fond  of  whisky — they  could  not  afford  to  buy  it^ 
and  he  thought  that  ^'  in  the  circumstances,  looking  to  their 
numbers,  and  their  position,"  he  was  not  entitled  to  refuse  it 
We  should  have  thought,  that  prosperity  had  turned  the  head^ 
and  very  much  moderated  the  zeal  of  our  once  punctilious  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  discovered  that  Protestantism  is  an  ^^  unde- 
fined idea."  But  is  Popery  also  an  "  tmdefined  idea  I"  The 
Question  is  not  about  the  endowment  of  Protestantism,  but  the  eo- 
aowment  of  Popery.  It  is  of  no  use  to  stop  here  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ^'  undefined  idea,"  which  would  have  sounded 
strangdy  enough  within  the  walls  of  his  academic  Oxford,  some 
sixteen  years  ^o,  because  it  is  beside  the  question.  We  knosr 
at  least  what  Somanism  is.  There  is  nothing  indefinite  about  il, 
and  the  parties  who  are  to  receive  the  grant,  would  be  the  laattb 
admit,  or  to  1»ach  that  there  was.  Now,  whaitever  be  t)ie  idoty'of 
the  State,  as  to  the  support  of  an  ^'  undefined"  P^x>te8tantism,.^Ei« 
say  that  by  the  principles  of  our  ccmstitution,  she  cannot  in  con- 
sistency support  tliat  most  definite  of  all  ideas,  the  Ckuzch  of 
Kome. 

"Mr.  Gladstone  quotes  as  a  precedent  the  Dissenters'  Chapel 
Bill  of  last  year,  wnich,  he  says,  many  people  thought  an  endow- 
ment of  Socinianism.  Did  Mr.  Gladstone  call  it  an  endowment 
of  Socinianism  ?  Did  Government  come  down  to  the  House  and 
say,  in  plain  words,  ^^  we  mean  this  bill  for  the  public  support  and 
encouragement  of  Socinianism  I"  They  did  not,  and  tney  dared 
not  have  done  it.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  said  all  this, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Government  was  founded  on  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  ^  toleration ;  and  tliey  took  credit  to  themselves  for  re- 
moving from  Dissenters  an  obnoxious  and  unjust  disability.  No 
sooner  is  this  done — no  sooner  do  the  arguments  of  Government 
prevail,  than  a  member  of  that  cabinet  coolly  tells  the  country, 
that  it  actually  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  endowment  of 
error,  and  that  as  one  error  is  endowed  already,  there  can  be  no 
principle  against  endowing  another.  Well  might  Mr.  D'Israeli 
talk  of  "  tea-kettle  precedents  1" 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  argues,  that  on  this  prin- 
ciple we  must  exclude  Catholic  chaplains  from  our  gaols  ana  our 
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warkhonses.  The  answer  is  obyious.  The  penal  restrictions  of 
die  law  are  not  to  be  carried  beyond  their  object  and  necessity. 
Yon  may  not  causelessly  deprive  any  man,  by  force  of  law, 
of  his  spiritual  adviser.  This  is  inherent  in  freedom  of  action 
and  conscience.  If,  by  yonr  restraining  law,  you  unnecessarily 
80  deprive  him,  you  are  at  least  entitled  to  limit  the  restraint 
on  his  natural  liberty,  to  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Sir 
Robert  must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  pressed,  when  he  could 
quote  the  analogy  of  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  forcibly 
excluded  by  the  act  of  the  law  from  those  means  of  grace  which 
he  considers  effectual,  as  operative  in  support  of  the  voluntary 
and  spontaneous  endowment  of  the  Cathohc  priesthood  of  Ireland. 

We  are  quite  sensible  how  wide  a  field  of  controversy  we  open 
in  these  remarks ;  and  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  fence  the 
argument  we  have  sketched,  so  as  to  prevent  it  firom  being  per- 
verted on  either  side.  We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tbction  between  such  error  as  we  hold  Romanism  to  be,  and  the 
varieties  as  to  forms  of  Church  government  or  polity,  among  those 
who  hold  the  substance  of  the  truth.  It  would  be  a  miaersuble  re- 
joinder to  our  present  view  of  this  question,  to  apply  a  similar  test 
to  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  establishments  of  the  two 
countries ;  or,  to  extend  the  principle,  from  the  doctrine  of  en* 
dowment  to  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  No  Protestant,  unless 
nitr»-Tractarian,  holds  that  in  supporting  either  Episcopacy 
or  Presbytery,  Government  is  maintaining  and  disseminating 
error :  they  are  different  forms  of  the  truth,  having  the  same 
substance.  And,  at  all  events,  the  State  is  bound  oy  law  and 
treaty  to  maintain  these  establishments,  while  the  endowment  of 
Popery  is  contrary  to  law,  and  provided  for  by  no  treaty  what- 
ever. 

Of  course,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  the  farther  step,  and 
to  maintain  that  if  the  propriety  of  the  Protestant  character  of 
our  constitution  is  to  be  called  in  question,  and  made  matter  of 
debate,  it  is  as  clear  now  as  it  was  in  1688  that  that  character 
was  rightly  impressed  on  it ;  that  Popery  is  still  as  antichristian,  as 
deadly  in  its  spiritual  effects,  and  as  dangerous,  we  suspect,  to 
our  political  hberties  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Being  Pro- 
testants, not  in  name  but  in  substance,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion. 

We  cannot  allow  Mr.  Macaulay  to  run  away  with  the  ar- 
gument — that  because  in  endowing  any  sect,  you  endow  eome 
error^  therefore  it  does  not  signify  how  much  error  you  endow. 
Without  going  into  the  Question  theologically,  there  are  two 
complete  answers.  The  first  is,  that  as  no  human  institution 
is  or  can  be  perfect,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government,  in  establish- 
ing any  religion,  to  weigh  the  intrinsic  and  substantial  truth 
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of  it  against  its  partial  errors.  If  they  hold  that  an^  religioD 
contains  the  substance  of  tnith,  to  contend  that  less  importMit 
varieties  of  form  or  ritnal  are  equivalent  to  essential  discr^Muicies 
of  doctrine,  is  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  a  great  auestum.  But 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  held  and  believed  by  Pro* 
testants  to  be  deadly,  antichristian,  and  fatal.  It  is  a  very 
common  device  to  exaggerate  the  differraioes  on  minor  mattecs, 
among  those  who  reallyhold  the  substance  of  the  truth,  until  one 
would  believe  that  all  are  equally  apart  from  all,  and  that  there 
is  but  a  graduated  scale  of  difierence  from  Bomanism  to  So- 
cinianism.  This  would  be,  indeed,  to  make  Protestantism  an 
undefined  idea ;  but  it  was  not  on  any  such  footing  that  our 
fore&thers  set  about  the  Reformation.  They  knew  their  mbject 
better.  So,  when  in  Scotland  they  adjusted  the  Confession  oi 
our  Presbyterian  &ith,  they  inserted  nothing  in  that  Confession 
implying  that  the  form  of  Episcopacy  was  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  God.    But  they  deal  with  Popery  in  very  different  terms : 

'*  There  is  no  olher  Head  of  the  Church,  but  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ ; 
nor  can  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be  head  thereof:  but  is  thai 
antichrist,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  himself 
in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  Grod." 

And  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  creed  of  all  the  Rrformed 
Churches.  A  Protestant  Government  cannot  consistently  en- 
dow Popery,  because,  being  Protestant,  it  holds  Popery  to  be  a 
xntal  ana  deadly  error.  Then,  secondly,  diere  is  notning  in  our 
dvil  constitution  adverse  either  to  Episcopacy  or  Presbyteiy,  liie 
only  two  endowed  sects.  But  the  errors  oi  Popery  are  aenounoed 
by  our  statute-book,  as  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  the  State^  as 
well  as  unscriptural  in  themselves.  If  the  majority  of  this  country 
come  to  think  that  Romanism  is  dangerous  neither  spiritually 
nor  pohtically,  they  may,  and  probably  will,  alter  our  constitution 
and  remove  tiiat  fundamental  element.  But  while  it  remains — 
although  it  gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  political  restrictions 
and  disabilities,  which  are  at  any  time  the  wretched  chfldren  of 
necessity,  it  seems  to  us  an  absolute  bar  to  the  public  sui>port  of 

It  is  said,  however,  that  granting  that  Popery  is  error,  still  it 
is  better  that  Ireland  should  be  Catholic  than  of  no  religion  at 
all.  But  we  are  not  to  be  driven  from  what  seems  to  us  a  very 
dear  general  demonstration,  by  the  discussion  of  a  question  of 
casuistry^  which  does  not  arise  in  present  circumstances.  Ab- 
stractly, far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  man  had  better  be  of  no 
religion  than  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
Church  of  Christ,  though  that  Church  be  corrupt.  But  th&te 
are  few  things  so  bad,  that  worse  may  not  be  imagined,  and 
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there  ore  few  bad  things  which  such  a  line  of  argument  might 
not  be  used  to  support.  In  the  case  of  Ireland^  at  the  present 
day,  it  would  be  much  better  for  that  coontxy  that  the  Catholic 
religion  ceased  to  be  taught  there  altogether,  as  the  result  would 
be,  provided  the  Government  did  their  duty,  not  to  diminish, 
but  to  increase  real  religion  among  the  people.  We  are  not  in 
drcumstanees  to  choose  between  supporting  a  religion  which  is 
a  eenuption  of  the  truth,  or  having  no  reh^on  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  the  circumstances  are  precisely  the  reverse.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  truth  stand  in  the  way  of  the  unoormpted  truth, 
and  we  are  asked  to  strengthen  the  hairier. 

We  very  much  fear  that  with  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
opposite  view,  there  lies  at  the  bottom  an  indifierence  to  the 
dtstinction  between  Protestantism  and  Romanism  as  a  real  re* 
Hgions  reality.  Lord  John  Russell  speaks  of  the  weapons  of  the 
Reformation  being  unfitted  for  our  times,  and  expresses  his 
wonder  that  they  should  survive  unrusted  and  unbuned. 

^'  Seilieet  et  tempus  veuiet,  cum  finibas  iilis 
Agrioola  ineurvo  teriam  molitos  aratro 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila 
A  at  gravibas  rastrU  galeas  polsabit  inanaai 
Grandiaqne  effoesis  mirabitur  oasa  eepulcris.'* 

And  so  be  it,  we  devoutly  pray,  with  all  the  unhallowed  weapons 
of  religious  persecution.    But  Lord  John  forgets  the  difference 
between  the  weapons  of  such  warfare,  and  we  cause  in  which 
they  were  used.     He  would  not  bury  the  principles  of  his  great 
ancestor  in  the  tomb  of  the  civil  wars — nor  proscribe  the  sacred 
name  of  liberty,  because  the  guillotine  was  no  longer  her  patron 
saint.     So  also,  while  the  faggot  and  the  stake — the  dragoons 
and  the  baycmet — ^the  domiciliary  servitude — the  civil  disabilities, 
and  all  the  degrading  inventions  of  human  tyranny,  are  iustly 
consi^ed  to  oblivion,  the  ancient  cause  of  battle,  continued  with 
purer  and  more  befitting  weapons,  is  as  holy  and  righteous  as 
ever.    When  Virgil  penned  tnese  majestic  Imes,  Rome  had  pur- 
chased the  peace  he  so  gracefully  prophesies,  not  by  the  factories 
of  liberty,  but  by  its  abject  surrender.     The  swora  had  i^omi- 
niously  fallen  from  hands  which  had  not  the  courage  to  wield  it, 
^d  the  head  which  the  helmet  graced  was  bowed  before  the 
throne  of  a  usurper.     We  trust,  and  we  believe,  it  wUl  not  be  so 
with  us.    The  country  has  outgrown  the  antiquated  uses  of  op-: 
prossion.    It  will  bo  longer  tolerate  that  any  one  should  be  per- 
secuted on  account  of  his  faith.    It  will  no  longer  attempt  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  truth  with  the  coarse  armoury  of  lorce. 
But  as  little  will  it  submit  to  have  truth  and  error  confounded. 
It  was  not  because  the  nation  thought  Popery  less  erroneous 
than  it  did,  that  it  repealed  the  civil  disabilities.     It  was  because. 
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asserting  it  to  be  error^  it  thought  the  disabilities  unjust.  AH 
liberality  of  legislation,  all  conciliatory  administration,  ail  civil 
advantages  in  civil  matters,  the  nation  will  gladly  see  showered 
on  their  Catholic  brethren  in  Ireland.  After  so  lone  and  tem- 
pestuous a  voyage  on  the  stormy  seas  of  persecution,  the  outcasts 
claim  hospitality,  and  the  country  will  give  it  cheerfully.  But 
the  nation  is  still  as  Protestant  as  ever,  and  we  shall  truly  rejoice 
if  the  ferment  which  this  proposal  has  excited  teach  our  rulers  a 
lesson  they  much  require  to  learn,  that  Protestantism  is  no  un- 
defined idea — that  it  is  a  great  and  glorious  truth,  which  our 
ancestors  wisely  framed  in  the  golden  setting  of  our  free  consti- 
tution, and  which  no  minister  or  Parliament  shall  lightly  in- 
fringe. 

And  for  what  purpose — ^for  what  good  aim  or  end  have  we 
been  forced  to  recur  to  principles  so  elementary  and  so  clear  ? 
Why  has  the  apple  of  polemic  discord  been  so  recklessly  flung 
among  us  t  W  as  there  no  course  of  conciliation — ^no  open  door 
of  domestic  improvement  in  Ireland,  that  one  must  be  forced 
through  the  most  sacred  walls  of  the  constitution  ?  Was  Ireland  in 
a  blaze  for  a  grant  to  her  College  and  her  priests  t  Was  she  cla- 
mouring for  money  at  the  door  of  the  Excnequer — ^was  she  ready 
to  rebel  for  <tJ  17,000  to  the  seminary  of  Maynooth  ?  No.  She 
had  asked  long  for  many  things,  but  had  asked  all  in  vain — she 
had  asked  for  nree  Universities — she  asked  for  the  abolition  of  a 
useless  Church  Establishment — she  asked  for  the  abolition  of  a 
bloody  tithe  system — she  asked  for  a  fair  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment patronage — she  asked  for  honest  juries,  pure  courts  of 
law,  upright  judges — she  asked,  in  short,  for  just  and  equal  laws, 
but  to  this  hour  she  has  never  asked  for  endowments  to  ner  faith. 
All  that  she  demands,  which  in  justice  she  ought  to  have,  and 
which  on  principle  our  rulers  may  concede,  is  still  denied  her. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  talks  loftily,  in  good  set  phrase,  and  incredible 
liberality  of  tone,  considenng  the  man  that  uses  it,  of  the  long 
score  of  Irish  injuries,  and  England's  forgotten  duties.  Why 
then,  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  the  policy  of  conciliation  is  only 
applied  to  redress  a  grievance,  too  pitiful  to  cost  a  Catholic  a 
moment's  thought,  while  the  catalogue  of  oppression  has  been, 
and  still  is,  told  over  in  vain?  Why  has  all  this  new-bom  sym- 
pathy found  its  only  vent  in  so  ultroneous  and  questionable  a 
DoonT 

The  plain  answer  does  not  tend  to  raise  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  estimate  of  the  country.  Sir  Robert  still  distrusts 
open  prindple,  and  hopes  to  rule  Ireland  as  well  as  England  by 
devices.  The  endowment  of  Majmooth  is  only  part  of  a  scheme 
to  detach  the  priests  of  Ireland  from  agitation,  by  the  lure  of 
secular  emoluments,  and  the  hopes  of  secular  influence.    The 
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endowment  is  not  given  to  Catholic  theology  for  the  only  honest 
purpose  for  which  endowment  can  he  given,  to  promote  and  foster 
that  which  is  endowed,  hnt  for  the  ulterior  and  hidden  ohject  of 
dividing  a  great  party,  and  stifling  the  sound  of  complaint  of  real 
wrongs.  The  desolate  courts  of  Maynooth  might  have  crumbled 
^into  ruins  unwept  by  the  Premier,  had  he  not  hoped  that  in  its 
renovated  walls  he  might  be  able  to  rear  a  barrier  against  the 
spring  tide  of  a^tation.  He  disclaims,  it  is  true,  tne  aid  of 
tne  Vatican,  but  when  the  recent  rescript,  and  the  more  recent 
grant  so  happily  concur,  is  it  not  plain  in  what  channel  his 
policy  is  about  to  run.  He  tried  force,  and  force  failed ;  and 
casting  about  for  unexhausted  weapons,  he  now  endeavours  to 
detach  the  powerM  priesthood  from  the  ranks  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  to  lull  their  patriotism  asleep  in  the  arms  of  state 
emolument.  He  has  over-reached  himseu ;  and  had  that  policy 
not  been  blighted  in  the  bud  by  the  rising  indication  of  the 
country,  he  would  have  over-reached  himself  still  more.  The 
priests  of  Maynooth  accept  his  grant  with  cold  thanks,  and 
secret  exultation.  It  has  caused  a  change  to  come  over  the 
spirit  of  their  worldly  dreams.  While  they  were  struggling  for 
mere  justice,  praying  only  for  protection  from  insult,  and  re- 
spite nrom  the  proud  man's  contumely,  visions  of  gold  and  em- 
pire have  suddenly  risen  before  their  eyes.  That  desire  of  tem- 
poral power  which  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
their  Church,  begins  to  wake  anew  under  the  smothering  embers, 
and  possibly,  were  Sir  Robert  permitted  to  carry  out  his  views, . 
O'Connell  and  his  train  of  amtators  might,  for  a  time,  be  weak- 
ened and  divided.  Subservient  mildness  might  succeed  indig- 
nant remonstrance,  and  the  gentle  influence  of  the  ancient  faiui 
preach  obedience  and  loyalty.  But  is  Sir  Kobert,  or  any  man, 
vain  enough  to  think  that  the  security  of  the  empire,  or  the 
peace  of  Celand,  would  thereby  receive  a  guarantee  f  Is  it  so 
clear,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  when 
clothed  in  the  purple  of  State  favour,  is  shorn  of  its  ambition,  or 
stripped  of  half  its  power?  On  the  contrary,  the  demon  of 
agitation  would  only  oe  quelled  by  the  stronger  potency  of  papal 
dominion ;  and  those  who  guide  the  vessel  of  the  State  would 
have,  ere  long,  to  contend  with  a  blast  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion, far  more  tremendous,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous,  than 
even  the  loud^resounding  murmurs  whicn  injustice  and  impolicy 
have  evoked. 

Had  Sir  Robert  seriously  desired  to  carry  out  the  principles 
he  now  maintains,  he  could  have  been  at  no  loss  to  find  scope 
for  their  application  in  a  much  less  objectionable  shape.  We 
admit  to  him,  that  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  tne  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics,  ought  not  to  be  without 
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eflect  on  the  ecdesiastioftl^  institutioDS  of  the  country.  It  10  a 
hardship — it  is  a  practical  absurdity-'-tbat  the  nation  shocdd  be 
ground  down  bj  an  oppressive  tithenrfstem  to  support  a  Church 
ISstablishment,  which  does  not  nmnber  a  tithe  dl  1^  popaktiofi 
amonff  its  professed  adhermts,  and  not  half  that  nomber,  we 
should  thinK,  of  those  who  truly  take  the  benefit  of  her  ordi- 
nances. When  Lord  John  Russell,  nearij  ten  years  ago,  made 
an  efibrt  to  reduce  this  overgrown  and  useless  incumbrance,  even 
to  the  most  mod^^te  degree,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not  then  dis- 
covered  the  injustice  of  inflicting  the  Church  of  a  small  mino- 
rity txk  the  pockets  of  a  great  majority.  But  now,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  his  newly-^tcquired  lights,  it  would  have  been  a  far 
more  statesmanlike,  and  far  more  beneficial  course,  if  he  had  set 
himself  in  earnest  to  reduce  the  Episcopalian  Establishment  m 
Ireland,  to  limits  more  proportioncKl  to  the  wants  of  her  adhe- 
rents, and  applied  the  large  surplus  revenue  which  would  thnt 
hove  been  set  firee  to  a  great  measure  of  general  education. 

But  we  must  conclude  these  somewhat  desultoiy  remarksi 
The  issue  of  the  contest  which  is  now  commencing,  it  is  not  eaay 
to  foresee.  It  will  be^  we  beHeve,  the  eventual  ruin  of  Qranos 
domination;  and  therein  will  result  in  good.  It  has  alreaay 
given  Ireland  a  new  subject  of  agitation,  and  the  boon  which  m 
never  demanded,  will  be  the  source  of  endless  heartbomings,  and 
new  animosities,  if  relosed.  In  that  respect.  Sir  Robert's  p^ey 
has  removed  no  obstacle  to  Irish  legislation,  and  has  only  created 
a  fresh  one.  The  proposal  itself,  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
and  the  strange  array  of  names  now  ranked  on  its  side — ^the  cool 
and  impudent  composure  with  which  men  who  used  to  vote  against 
the  little  grant,  have  now  come  forward  to  vote  in  fiivonr  of  the 
great  one — ^the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  zealous  Protestant-«»« 
oendancy  mte — the  opponents  of  Irish  education — ^the  champioas 
of  DO  surrender — ^the  old  allies  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
Orange  lodges,  into  magnanimous  advocates  of  justice  to  Ireland 
— ^the  sudden  silence  of  some  No  P6peiy  orators — and  the  feaiv 
fill  and  timid  chirruping  of  others — ^form  altogether  a  spectacle 
at  which  Democritus  might  have  shook  his  sides.  We  beKeve 
that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  were,  in  proposing  this  measure  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  salute  his  ^  alien"  brethren  by  the  title  of 
^^  hereditary  bondsmen,"  the  public  would  hardly  look  on  with 
much  astonishment^  and  it  reaily  would  not  be  more  extraordin- 
ary, nor  less  probable  than  the  scenes  which  have  been  so  latety 
enacted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Peel  has  put  the  keystone 
to  his  triumphal  arch  of  political  tergiversation. 

There  is  one  result,  fiurther,  which  the  discussion  must  pro* 
duce,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  measure,  and  it  k  one  die 
Whig  leaders  should  ponder  deeply.     In  their  suppcxt  to  the 
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Maynooth  grant,  they  are  at  least  both  consistent  and  dism- 
ta:eBted.  ]S  yt^  a  great  opening  in  their  adversary's  game,  and 
they  might  have  check-mated  him  with  the  greatest  ease,  with  no 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  On  his  own  principles,  they  might 
have  turned  him  out,  and  carried  the  same  measure  when  in 
power.  Lord  John  is  above  such  trickery.  But  when  will  he 
leam,  in  power  or  out  of  it,  to  further  the  interests,  and  respect 
the  professors,  of  evangelical  religion  ?     This,  at  least,  he  may 

father  from  the. rising  waters,  that  however  much  the  various 
.  enominations  of  evangelical  dissent  may  concur,  as  thev  do  con- 
cur, with  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  party  which  ne  leads, 
they  will  not  support,  or  fiivour,  or  tolerate,  latitudinarian  views 
fA  Gospel  truth  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  We 
believe  that  there  is  not  in  the  United  Kin^om  a  lar^r  body 
of  men,  devoted  to  the  support  of  liberal  opimons  inpolitics,  than 
the  very  persuasions  whose  petitions  have  crowded  the  table  of 
the  House  of  CJommons  against  the  endowment  of  Popery.  They 
are  not  bigots ; — ^they  are  not  the  men  who  would  proscribe  or 
oppress  men  on  account  of  their  creed.  We  are  mistaken  if 
toleration  has  not  found  them  its  firm  advocates,  and  op})re8sion  its 
constant  opponents.  It  is  fix)m  these  men  that  any  Liberal  Gx>- 
vemment  can  expect  to  draw  support  and  vigour ;  and  if  their 
mfluence  be  recklessly  cast  away,  the  result  will  be,  both  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  ^ood  government,  and  to  lend  strength 
to  the  common  antagonist. 
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These  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  a  great  country,  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  national  agriculture  ought  not  to  form  a 
grave  subject  of  national  consideration.  Yet  there  are  times  in 
which  the  force  of  circumstances  causes  it  to  assume  an  unusually 
proniinent  place.  The  population  increases — rival  interests 
spring  up  between  the  growers  and  consumers  of  com,  and  lesis^ 
lative  interference  with  existing  rights  is  alternately  demanded 
and  loudly  deprecated. 

Such  is  at  present  the  case  amon^  ourselves.  Two  great 
psities  divide  the  country.  The  actuaT  state,  the  prospects,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  rights  of  the  national  agriculture,  axe  can- 
vassed, impugned,  and  defended.    In  this  controversy,  many 
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hard  words  have  been  bandied  from  side  to  side,  and  ill  feelings 
have  been  too  frequently  engendered.  Yet  the  dormant  inteUi- 
genee  of  the  agricultural  Dody  has  been,  in  some  measure, 
aroused  by  it,  and  out  of  this  awakening  we  believe  that  great 
national  good  must  ultimately  come. 

Into  this  strife,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter.  We  may 
state,  however,  that  we  do  not  partake  in  those  fears  which  stimu- 
late one  of  tbes^  conflicting  parties  to  the  contest,.  Xhe  odvQcate^. 
fipr  protection  n^^t  oiUy  pregiet  ($sa(^ter  apd  ruin  tp  ^d  e^is|i|^g 
agnculturists  as  a  body,  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  com,  but 
they  foretell  also,  that  half  the  poor  lands,  as  they  call  them,  of 
the  empire,  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  This  statement 
is,  we  believe,  made  in  good  faith,  but  it  i$  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  means  of  developing  them. 
Most  of  what  these  writers  call  poor  lands,  ought  rather  to  be 
called  neglected  lands.  The  wealth  they  are  capable  of  yielding, 
and  the  mode  of  extracting  it,  are  little  understood.  The  pres- 
sure of  harder  times,  should  they  unhappily  fell  upon  our 
already  heavily  burdened  agriculturists,  wul  lead  to  the  isis- 
covery  of  this  unseen  wealth,  and  will  gradually  impart  to  tiie 
now-called  poor  lands,  something  of  the  charader  of  those  now- 
called  rich.  Lands  which  wece  considered  sterile  and  worthle^ft 
a  century  ago,  now  produce  as  much  as  rich  lands  did  thw : — ^has 
knowledge  Become  so  staldonary  in  our  day  that  we  may  not  ex- 
pect the  next  centurv  to  produce  a  similar  improvement  ? 

The  positions  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  a 
national  agriculture  are  the  following : — 

1«<,  Th^t  the  soil  of  a  country  is  intended  by  the  Deity  tp 
maintain  the  people  who  Kve  upon  it. 

2(i,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
is  intrusted,  to  see  that  the  means  of  living  are  raised  for  the 
whole  people — allowance  of  course  being  made  for  extraordixiaiy. 
seasons, -wnich  no  skill  or  industsy  can  avert. 

3d[,  And  that,  if  the  tillers  of  the  soil  do  not  raise  food  enough 
fer  the  whole  people,  a  fi^ee  access  to  foreign  markets  shouid  be 
permitted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  remainder. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  a  reasonable  view  of  the  duties  and 
eoonomioal  positicm  of  a  national  agricahare ;  and  yet  a  wise 
government  will  prefer  aixl  will  eocoura^  the.  growth  of  a  fiiU< 
supply  of  food  on  the  home  soils  of  the  countrv^  For  tbeiigh  m 
state  q£  war  is  an  unnatural  state  among  Christian  cimnteiesy 
^et  occasional  long  periods  of  war  have  been  so  much  the  rule- 
m  modem  history,  tnat  no  country  can-  safely  l^ve  out  of  its 
political  ^dilations  a  contingeBcy  which,  wfaesi  cor&  must  be« 
imported,  might  suddenly  involve  it  in  the  most  feacfiil  calami-, 
ties.    We  pass  by  the  amount  of  enooura^emeat  we  should  ba 
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indiiied  to  give  to  the  home  growth  of  com,  and  the  shape  we 
think  that  enooaragement  ought  to  assume,  because  our  present 
purpose  cames  us  m  another  direction. 

We  have  said  that  the  soil  of  a  country  is  intended  to  main- 
tain the  whole  peo^  of  that  country.  For  purposes  of  His  own^ 
it  nup  please  me  Deity  to  multiply  the  people  of  an  isolated  spoty 
like  our  island,  beyond  the  capability  of  tbe  land  to  support  msm^ 
But  history  furnishes  us  with  no  clear  case  in  which  He  has  ever 
done  so.  "We  read  of  famine  and  pestilence  being  sent  as  Hi» 
avengers,  but  never  that  the  land  in  ordinanr  seasons  could  not 
ID  any  country  be  made  to  maintain  the  whole  population. 

^  I  will  multiply  thee,"  are  words  of  blessing  worn  the  mouth 
of  the  Almifjhty,  and  we  will  not  lightly  beUeve  that  He  haa  ever 
made  them  bear  the  curse  of  unavoidable  famine  to  any  indu»« 
trious  people*  Above  all,  we  will  not  believe  that  He  intends  so 
to  punish  our  island,  until  we  see  every  available  resource  made 
^ise  of — ^the  aids  of  science  and  of  art  everywhere  called  in-^ 
and  the  capabilities  of  land  and  sea  alike  developed — ^which  they 
are  as  yet  tax  &om  having  been.  We  rather  see  in  the  increase, 
of  our  population  a  new  stimulus  to  search  for  and  avail  our- 
selves of  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  good  He  has  everywhere 
laid  up  for  us,  and  which  He  the  more  lavishly  lays  open,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  labour  we  expend  in 
the  search  for  them. 

It  is,  then,  we  believe,  the  duty  of  the  agricultural  body  to  de-^ 
^op  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  the  soil — at  least  to  neglect 
BO  means  within  their  reach  to  render  the  home  growth  of  food 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  home  population. 

And  of  this  duty  the  cultivators  of  the  British  soil  have  neither 
be^  unaware  nor  altogethei;  neglectiul.  The  art  of  tillage  haa 
not  been  standing  still  among  us  during  the  last  two  centuries^ 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  dunng  that  period,  made  vast  strides^: 
though  it  has  not  Mly  k^t  pace  witn  a  population  to  the  in- 
crease of  which  our  manuiacturinff  prosperity  has  given  so  ex- 
traordinary an  impulse. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  trace  how,  out  of  one  almost  foi^ 
tuitooa  adyance  m  practical  agriculture,  all  the  improvement 
which  have  taken  place  during  this  period,  have,  one  after  an- 
other, naturally,  we  may  almost  say  necessarily,  sprung. 

It  was  probably  little  imagined  by  those  who  mist  recommend- 
ed the  turnip  for  field  culture,  that  it  was  to  be  the  means  of 
introdmeisig  an  entirely  new  era  into  the  agricultural  practice 
wid  productiveness  of  the  country.  And  yet  such  has  oeen  its 
cfiect;  and  no  other  vegetable  is  yet  known^  the  general  culture 
of  which  in  our  climate  could  have  produced  the  same  results. 
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1.  To  consume  the  turnips  more  cattle  were  kept.  These 
cattle  were  valuable,  both  in  manufacturing  beef  and  in  conyert- 
ing  vegetable  matter  into  enriching  manure.  But  the  same 
quantity  of  turnips  was  found  to  add  more  to  the  weight  of  one 
animal  than  of  another.  Attention  was  thus  more  generally 
drawn  to  distinctions  of  breeds — ^to  the  value  of  family  and  indi- 
vidual constitution  among  our  domestic  animals.  Societies  were 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  improved  breeds — cattle  shows 
were  instituted — premiums  were  given, — and  thus  that  remark- 
able revolution  has  been  brought  about  which  enables  the  stock 
fanner  to  bring  to  market  an  animal  of  little  more  than  two 
years  of  age,  as  heavy,  as  fat,  and  more  esteemed  by  the  con- 
sumer, than  those  which  were  slaughtered  for  our  forefathers  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven.     Then, 

2.  The  lar^r  production  of  enriching  manure  by  the  increased 
and  better  fed  stock,  gradually  produced  an  almost  equal  revolu- 
tion in  the  growth  of  com.  Two  consequences  especially  re- 
markable have  followed  from  the  continuance  of  this  practice 
of  richer  manuring — the  old  com  lands  have  been  made  to  yield 
an  increased  produce  of  nearly  one  half,  while  the  poor  and 
valueless  soils  of  former  days  now  grow  crops  as  large  and  heavy 
as  were  reaped  from  those  which  were  then  called  rich. 

3.  But  this  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock,  besides  the  turnips 
for  winter  food,  demanded  early  grass  for  their  keep  in  spring 
when  the  supply  of  roots  was  exhausted,  or  when  they  ceased  to  re- 
tain their  wnolesome  and  nutritive  qualities.  Thus  the  artificial 
grasses,  the  clovers,  ryegrass,  foxtail,  and  numerous  others,  were 
tried  and  recommended  as  giving  a  rich  and  early  bite  of  grass  in 
spring,  or  a  more  abundant  crop  of  hay  in  autunm.  A  new  traffic, 
that  of  agricultural  seeds,  sprung  up,  and  this  system  of  green 
cropping,  as  it  is  called,  obtained  not  only  a  wide  extension,  but 
a  permanent  and  estabUshed  place  in  British  hmbandiy. 

4.  Yet  the  greatest  benefit  of  this  green  cropping  does  not 
consist  in  the  larger  amount  of  food  for  cattle,  wrdch  it  enables 
the  farmer  to  raise  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  without  lessening 
the  quantity  of  com  he  yearly  caiTies  to  market.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  skilAil  rotation  or  course  of  cropping  to  which  it  has 
led,  is  of  far  more  importance  in  a  national  pomt  of  view.    Tac 

I)ractice  of  taking  com  crop  after  com  crop — even  as  fiur,  in  Scot- 
and,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  crops  of  oats,  or  till  the  produce  fell  to 
two  or  three  seeds — has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in  remote 

{)arts  of  the  country.     Nothing  could  be  more  ruinous  to  the 
and  than  such  a  course  of  procedure — ^nothing  so  likely  to  im- 
pair the  future  average  proauce  of  com  in  districts  in  which  it 
existed. 
It  is  difficult  to  bind  down  either  fanner  or  proprietor  to  any 
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other  mode  of  culture  than  that  which  seems  likely  in  his  time  to 
yield  the  largest  profit.  Mere  abstract  condemnations  of  the  old 
^tem  of  com  after  com  were  of  little  benefit  in  arresting  the  evil. 
Bat  when  it  came  to  be  seen  that  more  money  was  to  be  made 
immediately,  while  the  land  was  also  longer  kept  in  heart,  by 
alternating  a  green  crop  with  one  of  com,  the  temptation  to  the 
evil  practice  was  removed,  and  the  aUemate  husbandry  carried 
the  day  among  all  intelligent  men,  and  wherever  the  land  was 
eonsidered  fitted  for  the  growth  indifferently  of  either  crop, 

5.  Meanwhile,  this  new  husbandry  demanded  a  more  constant 
and  careful  working  of  the  soil.     New  modes  reouired  new  in- 
struments ;  these  new  instruments  being  contrivea  and  made  by 
men  familiar  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  mechanical  skill, 
to  accomplish  a  definite  end  at  the  least  cost  of  material,  and 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  physical  force,  brought  into  glaring 
prominence  the  defects   of  the  older  agricultural   machineiy. 
Hence  the  heavy  wooden  gave  place  to  the  lighter  iron  ploughs 
— ^the  lumbering  four-horse  waggon  was  succeeded,  by  the  quicker 
two  or  one-horse  cart — and  gradually  the  grubber,  the  improved 
(Finlayson's  and  others)  harrow,  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  scari- 
fier, began  to  do  portions  of  the  work  of  the  plough,  and  thus  to 
admit  of  the  spring  seed  being  put  in  upon  clay  lands  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  the  year.     Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  tillage 
of  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Suffolk,  are  aware  of  the  benefits  whicn, 
in  these  counties,  have  been  derived  from  sowing  barley  upon 
their  clay  lands  in  January  and  Februazy,  instead  of,  as  for- 
merly, in  April  and  May. 

6.  These  lighter  implements  suggested  quicker  work.  The 
drill  and  the  horse-hoe  could  not  be  permitted  to  linger  in  the 
land,  like  the  old  Berkshire  plough,  nor  the  hind  to  drag  his 
slow  foot  behind  them  as  his  father  had  done  in  ploughing  hLs 
ancient  furrow.  Thus  horses  of  a  quicker  step  were  sought  for, 
and  improved  breeds,  like  the  Cleveland  coacn-horse,  uniting  a 
(]uick  step  with  great  strength  and  endurance,  gradually  replaced, 
in  improving  districts,  the  old,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  races. 
"My  father,  said  a  Staffordshire  farmer  to  us  once,  when  speak- 
ing of  this  subject — "  My  father  kept  foiu*teen  farm-horses,  and 
was  always  behind  with  his  work.  On  the  same  farm,  I  employ 
only  eight,  but  they  have  a  little  blood  in  them,  and  my  work 
is  never  behind." 

7.  We  have  said  that  the  alternate  husbandry  was  introduced 
wherever  the  land  was  considered  suitable  indifferently  for  either 
crop.  On  stiff  and  wet  lands,  which  abound  in  many  countries, 
it  was  found  that  the  turnip  could  not  be  grown  with  advantage ; 
upon  such  soils,  therefore,  the  alternate  nusbandry  could  only 
be  partially  introduced.    The  next  step  was  so  to  dry,  and  loosen, 
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and  mellow  these  soils,  as  to  fit  them  for  the  growth  of  green 
crops.  This  was  accomji^shed  by  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  tnorou^h  draining,  bj  which  the  excess  of  water  was  carried 
off  J  and  the  air  was  permitted  to  enter  the  soil.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  snch  a  system  of  drainage  does  loosen  the  stifiest 
soils,  and  many  practical  men  assert,  that  there  is  no  day  so  stiff 
in  which  a  skilful  farmer  may  not  now  be  able  to  raise  a  profit- 
able crop  of  turnips. 

To  tl^  drain  succeeds  the  subsoil  plough.  There  are  few  soils 
upon  which  it  ought  not  to  be  callea  in  to  perfect  the  stirring  of 
the  land ;  there  are  as  few,  we  believe,  by  which  the  expense  of 
using  it  will  not  be  amply  repaid. 

To  this  stage  of  improvement  the  practical  agriculturists  of 
Grreat  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  generally  advanced.  Nearly 
all  now  concede  the  value  of  the  drain,  and  many  acknowled^ 
the  efficacy  of  the  subsoil  plough.  They  have  obtained  admis- 
sion into  large  tracts  of  country,  and  they  are  struggling  hard 
to  force  an  entrance  into  many  more.  In  a  former  article,  \^ 
showed  how  wide  a  field  lay  open  for  the  expenditure  of  capital 
in  the  general  drainage  of  the  country — how  profitable  sucn  an 
outlay  was  likely  to  be  to  the  individual  cultivator — and  how 
important  to  the  nation  at  lar^e.  It  is  interesting  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  has  given  rise  to  the 
entire  series  of  improvements  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and 
the  culture  of  the  tmmip  is  still  the  immediate  object,  fi^  the 
more  general  attainment  of  which  these  latest  improvements  ars 
sought  to  be  introduced. 

All  the  improvements  above  adverted  to  are  connected  either 
with  the  improvement  of  the  live  stock,  or  of  the  machinery  and 
mechanical  operations  of  the  farm.  But  a  new  start  has  lately 
been  taken  by  the  art  of  culture  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  begin- 
ning  to  vindicate  to  itself  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

The  practical  cultivator  does  not  readily  see  how  science  is  to 
lessen  his  labour  and  anxiety,  to  enlighten  his  path  or  to  increase 
his  profits.  The  uninstructed  propnetor  unaerstands  as  little 
how  science  is  to  benefit  him,  while  the  public  at  lai^  <ure  b^ 
no  means  aware  how  much  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  w 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  extended  application  of  the  results 
of  scientific  research  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  What  is  the 
nature,  then,  of  this  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  brouffbt 
to  bear  upon  the  general  improvement  of  agriculture  t  Of  wnat 
real  value  is  it  likely  to  prove  to  the  practical  man  f  Of  what 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large  ?  These  questions  will  be,  in  some 
measure,  answered  by  the  following  sketch : — 

The  soil  is  the  first  care  of  the  husbandman.    This  he  tills^ 
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and  labours,  and  weeds^  and  from  this  he  rea{)s  the  reward  of  his 
labonrs*  The  plants  are  his  reward;  thej^row  upon  the  soil; 
their  kind  and  quantity  are  regulated  by  it.  The  nature'  of  the  soil 
and  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  therefore  intimately  connected. 

Again,  the  plant  feeds  the  animal.  On  vegetable  food  ulti-* 
mately  all  animal  life  appears  to  depend.  The  animal,  there^ 
fore,  is  inseparable  from  the  plant.  The  soil  might  exist  with-^ 
out  the  vegetable,  and  the  latter  might  live  and  die  though  there 
were  no  animals  to  feed  upon  it ;  but  the  animal  is  the  creature, 
as  it  were,  and  the  consequence  of  both.  It  may  be  likened  to 
the  roof  of  a  structure,  of  which  the  plant  forms  the  walls  and 
the  soil  the  foundation.  The  dead  earth,  the  living  plant,  and 
the  moving  animal  are  thus  intimately  connected.  Man,  the 
highest  of  living  things,  not  only  treads  upon  the  dead  earth,  but 
grows  out  of  it,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  intervention 
of  vegetable  lifo.  How  truly  is  the  earth  our  mother,  and  we 
children  of  clay  I 

But  not  only  are  they  thus  mutually  dependent,  but  they 
actually  resemble  each  other  in  their  nature.  Take  up  a  particle 
of  soil,  and  bum  it  in  the  fire ;  its  colour  will  change,  ana  it  will 
diminish  in  weight.  A  part  of  it  bums  away,  but  the  greater 
proportion  resists  the  action  of  the  fire  and  remains  behind.  Take 
a  plant  of  any  kind,  and  put  it  in  the  fire ;  it  will  nearly  all  dis- 
appear, but  a  small  quantity  of  ash  will  remain,  which  the  fire 
does  not  afiect.  Do  the  same  with  the  bone  or  flesh  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  It  will  bum  like  the 
plant,  but,  like  it,  will  leave  something  behind  which  defies  the 
action  of  Uie  fire.  Thus  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the  animal  alike 
consist  of  two  kinds  of  matter :  one  which  burns  away,  or  is 
Combustible — another,  which  does  not  bum  away,  or  is  incmn- 
bustible.  To  the  former,  chemists  give  the  name  of  organic — ^to 
the  latter,  that  of  inorganic  matter. 

In  the  soil,  however,  the  organic  matter  rarely  exceeds,  and  is 
usually  considerably  less  than  one^tenih  of  the  whole  weight;  whOe 
in  the  plant  and  the  animal  it  is  rarely  less,  and  is  usually  more, 
than  nineF^entha  of  the  whole.  While  there  is  a  general  resem* 
hlance  in  composition,  therefore,  there  is  also  an  important  special 
difiference  between  the  soil,  and  the  plants  and  animals  that  live 
apon  it. 

But  let  us  study  the  soil  a  little  more  particularly.  Whence 
flt^  soils  derived  ?  Of  what  do  they  essentially  consist  ?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  differences  which  prevail  amongst  them  ?  Upcm 
what  do  their  difierent  agricultural  values  ana  capabilities  de- 
pend? 

The  visiter  to  Edinburgh  who  walks  along  Salisbury  Crags 
sees  a  long  rioping  bank  beneath  him,  consistmg  of  firegmcots  of 
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the  crombling  rock,  which,  through  lapse  of  time,  have  aocumii* 
lated  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  aad  rormed  this  sloping  talus.  The 
air,  and  rain,  and  frost,  have  torn  down  the  soUd  roc^  and 
sent  its  rolling  fragments  into  the  valley  below.    The  seeds  of 

Slants  have  grown  up  among  the  loose  materials — their  roots 
ave  often  penetrated  into  the  veiy  substance  of  the  fragments, 
and  haye  caused  •them  to  crumble  still  ftirther.  These  plants 
have  died,  as  well  as  the  insects  that  lived  upon  and  among  them, 
and  have  left  their  remains  intermingled  with  the  rocky  dust. 
ThusasoU  of  mingled  earthy  and  organized  matter  has  been  pro- 
duoed ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the  sous  of  Arthur^s  Seat,  of  the 
Queen's  Park,  of  the  Calton  Hill,  of  the  Pentland  range,  and  of 
the  Ochils  and  Lomonds  beyond  the  Forth,  have  all  been 
formed. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  all  soils.  The  solid  rocks  have 
furnished  their  inorganic  or  incombustible  part — the  remains  of 
animals  or  vegetables  have  frimished  the  organic  part  which  dis- 
appears or  bums  away  in  the  fire. 

But  rocks  differ  essentially  in  their  nature.  Some  consist  of 
granite,  like  the  heights  of  Dartmore,  or  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
or  the  Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire— others  of  trap  or  basalt,  like 
Arthur^s  Seat  and  the  Gianf  s  Causeway — others  of  numexous 
beds  of  slate,  like  much  of  Cornwall,  North  Wales,  and  southern 
Scotland — and  others  again  of  limestone,  like  the  blue  rocks  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Pennine  chain,  or  the  yellow  Dolomites, 
which  stretch  from  Durham  to  Nottingham,  or  the  white  chalks 
which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and 
others  of  our  southern  counties. 

If  rocks  thus  differ  in  their  nature,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  loose 
materials  which  are  formed  by  their  decay  must  differ  in  like 
manner — ^must  resemble,  that  is,  in  their  nature  and  compositioni 
the  rocks  on  which  they  rest  and  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived. Hence  the  natural  differences  which  are  observed  among 
soils  of  different  districts,  and  hence  also  the  striking  similarities 
by  which  soils  are  sometimes  found  to  be  characterized  over  veiy 
large  areas. 

From  the  crumbling  of  a  limestone  is  formed  a  calcareous 
soil;  from  the  fitigments  of  a  sandstone  an  open  and  often  a 
hungry  sandy  soil ;  from  a  slate  rock  a  clay  more  or  less  cold, 
stiff,  and  impervious ;  from  a  trap  an  open  loam,  usually  reddish, 
rich,  and  fertile.  Thus,  a  geological  map  which  represents  by 
its  different  colours  the  areas  covered  by  rocks  of  different  kinds 
and  ages,  represents  also  the  general  nature,  capabilities,  and 
limits  of  the  several  soils  to  which  the  fragments  of  these  rocks 
have  given  rise.  And  this  is  the  basis  of  a  close,  a  very  interest- 
ing, and  a  practically  useftd  connexion  between  agriculture  and 
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geology,  which  we  cannot  now  dwell  upon,  but  which  our 
readers  will  find  illustrated  and  brought  out  in  the  works  of  Pro- 
fiassor  Johnston,  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present 
article. 

But  this  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  main  cause  of 
the  differences  in  agricultural  value  which  are  observed  among 
dififerent  soils,  is  not  sufiBcient  to  guide  the  practical  man  in  his 
economical  operations.  The  rocks  differ,  and  the  soils  differ 
with  them.  JBut  in  what  respects  do  the  rocks  really  differ? 
What  chemical  diversities  prevail  among  the  worn  and  weathered 
fragments  which  form  our  soils  ?  These  questions  have  been  an- 
swere4  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  numerous  soils  of  varied  qua- 
lities, and  firom  all  parts  of  tne  world.  These  analyses  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  distinct  though  still  imperfect  perception  we 
now  possess  of  the  differences  and  capabilities  of  soils,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  severally  to  be  improved. 

Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  a  soil  which  is  so  naturally  fer- 
tile that  it  will  grow  a  long  succession  of  crops  without  any  addi- 
tion of  manure,  always  contains  in  its  inorganic  part  a  notable 
quantity  of  ten  or  eleven  different  chemical  substances.  These 
are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  iron,  manganese, 
solphnr,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine.  Soils  which  require  no  ma. 
nure  are  thus  constituted,  and  there  are  many  such  among  the 
virgin  soils  of  all  our  colonies.  From  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  such  soils  are  brought,  they  are  found  to  contain  all  these 
substances,  some  of  them  m  large,  others  in  small,  but  all  of  them 
in  sensible  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  soils  as  require  to  be  manured — 
which  will  not  naturally  grow  good  crops,  or  which  will  not 
grow  crops  at  all — such  sons  have  been  found  either  to  be  wholly 
devoid  ot  one  or  more  of  those  substances,  to  contain  them  in  too 
amaU  a  proportion,  or  to  have  some  of  them  present  in  too  great 
an  excess.  Thus  the  nature  of  the  chemical,  and  consequently 
the  main  cause  of  the  practical  differences  being  known,  the 
method  of  removing  these  differences  springs  up  of  itself  almost 
without  an  effort  of  thought.  Make  the  soils  chemically  and 
physically  alike,  and  you  will  make  them  agriculturally  equal. 
Add  what  is  wanting  in  the  less  productive,  and  bring  it  into 
the  same  physical  condition,  and  you  will  make  it  equal  to  the 
more  productive.  Take  away  what  is  in  excess  in  the  one,  and 
rou  will  make  it  as  valuable  as  another  from  which  it  differs  only 
iv  this  excess.  If  it  contain  too  great  an  abundance  of  saline 
matter— as  the  plains  of  Egypt,  of  India,  and  of  Attica,  in  many 
places  do — remove  this  saline  matter,  and  you  enable  the  elements 
of  fertility  which  the  soil  contains  at  once  to  manifest  themselves. 
Thus,  there  is  no  soil  so  hopelessly  barren — if  parching  drought 
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and  binding  frost  be  absent— -on  which  the  traces  of  hnman 
and  indnstiy  may  not  be  successfally  and  profitably  left. 

On  these  principles,  though  unknown  to  him,  the  snoceesfbl 
farmer  has  always  acted.  If  a  soil,  which  when  left  nnaidedy 
gave  no  remunerating  return  to  the  cultivator,  yet  gave  liim 
when  regularly  manured  an  abundant  harvest,  it  was  because 
the  manure  added  to  the  soil  those  things  in  which  it  was  defi-- 
cient,  and  brought  it  up  for  the  time  to  something  like  the  com- 
position of  more  naturally  favoured  spots.  Or  if  the  additioH  of 
one  substance  only  to  his  land-^f  gypsum,  of  wood-ash,  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  of  burned  bones — ^was  often  efiectual  without 
other  manure,  in  causing  good  crops  to  grow  where  they  had 
refused  to  grow  before,  it  was  because  the  absence  or  deficiency 
of  one  only  of  the  ten  iuOTedients  of  a  fertile  soil  was  sufficient 
to  render  his  fields  unproductive. 

But  ftirther,  soils  change  in  character  bv  continued  cropping* 
The  most  naturally  fertile  decline  gradually  in  value  and  i»x>- 
ductiveness.  They  sink  slowly  down  into  the  class  of  soils  which 
yield  abundant  crops  only  when  they  are  regularly  and  abun- 
dantly manured.  What  was  the  cause  of  tnis  T  Did  the  scnl 
gradually  lose  some  of  its  constituents?  Did  the  manure  con- 
stantly restore  them  ?  K  so,  which  of  its  constituents  had  the 
soil  lost  during  th&i  degenerating  process  ?  What  had  carried 
them  ofFf  Where  had  they  gone  to  ?  Could  they  be  recov«^  1 
How,  and  in  what  form  did  the  manure  restore  them  ? 

Again,  why  were  all  these  constituents  necessary  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  a  soil?  It  had  been  discovered  by  analysis,  that  the 
most  fertile  soils  always  did  contain  all  these  substances.  But 
must  it  of  necessity  contain  them  all  ?  If  so,  why  were  they  ne- 
cessary— ^what  purpose  did  they  serve? 

All  these  questions,  and  many  more  of  a  kindred  character, 
were  answered  by  a  careful  study  of  the  plants  themselves,  which 

frow  naturally,  or  which  are  raised  by  art  on  our  various  soik. 
*et  us  turn  our  attention,  then,  to  the  plant. 
All  vegetable  substances,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consist  of 
a  combustible  and  an  incombustible  part.    This  incombustible 
part — the  ash  they  leave  behind  when  they  are  burned — ^forms, 
m  general,  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  weight.    A  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  leave  when  burned  something  less  than  two 
pounds  of  ash,  the  same  weight  of  dry  wood  oft»n  leaves  less 
than  half  a  pound,  while  straw  and  hay  leave  from  five  to  ten 
pounds  from  every  hundred.     Thus  the  proportion  of  ash  varies 
EPom  half  a  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  dried 
plant. 

Is  this  small  quantity  of  incombustible  matter  reallv  necessary 
to  the  plant,  and  essential  to  its  growth?    K  100 lbs.  of  <by 
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mk  wood  leave  only  six  ounces  of  ash  when  burned,  can  these 
few  ounces  really  be  of  essential  moment  to  the  existence  and 
heaMi  of  the  treet  The  analysis  of  the  plant  answers  that  this 
ash  is  never  absent,  and  is  therefore,  without  doubt,  in  some  way 
necessary  to  the  growing  crop.  How  it  is  necessary,  and  why — 
with  B  view  to  what  important  natural  end — was  deduced  from 
a  beaotiM  train  of  research,  subsequently  entered  upon,  and  to 
which  we  shall  by  and  bye  advert. 

Bat  whence  do  plants  derive  this  inorganic  matter  they  al- 
ways contain  t  It  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  soil.  Other 
portions  of  their  nourishment — ^much  of  that,  for  example,  which 
forms  their  organic  part — plants  draw  fr*om  the  air,  but  that 
which  produces  their  inorganic  part  is  derived  wholly  from  the 
soil.  This  fact  is  connected  with  a  further  series  of  experi- 
mental results,  by  which  light  has  been  thrown  upon  agricultural 
practice  and  experience.  Some  plants,  as  we  have  said,  leave 
more  a^  than  others,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  same  plant  it  is 
more  abundant  than  in  other  parts.  A  ton  of  leaves,  for  exam- 
ple, often  contains  ten  times  as  much  as  a  ton  of  the  wood  of  the 
same  tree,  and  a  ton  of  straw  contains  five  or  six  times  as  much 
as  a  ton  of  grain.    But  if  it  be  wholly  taken  from  the  soil,  that 

Slant,  or  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  most,  must  ex- 
anst  the  soil  the  most.  Thus,  one  clear  reason  appeared  for 
what  had  been  so  long  observed  by  practical  men.  Crops  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  because  they  actually  took  up  and  carried  ofi*  a 
portion  of  its  inorganic  substance-— and  one  crop  exhausted  the 
soil  more  than  another,  because  it  robbed  it  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  inorganic  substances. 

Of  what  kinds  of  matter  did  this  ash  consist?  It  was  taken 
up  from  the  soil,  but  was  it  taken  up  indiscriminately  and  at 
random  from  the  whole  soil  ?  Or  were  certain  substances  se- 
lected by  the  roots,  and  sucked  up  out  of  the  soil  in  preference 
to  others?  These  questions  suggested  two  inquiries  to  the  ana- 
lytical chemist.  First,  what  is  me  general  composition  of  the 
ash  ?  and  second,  what  special  differences  exist  among  the  ashes 
of  different  plants,  and  ot  different  parts  of  the  same  plant? 

IsL  TTie  nature  of  the  ash,  "Wnen  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
chemical  analysis,  the  ash  of  the  plant,  like  the  incombustible 
part  of  the  soil,  was  found  to  contain  nine  or  ten  different  sub- 
stances. These  were  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silica,  iron, 
manganese,  sulphur,  pnosphorus,  and  chlorine — ^the  same  exactly 
as  are  present  in  the  inorganic  part  of  the  soil.  They  are  to  1>e 
detected  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the  ash  of  all  our  culti- 
vated crops,  and  they  are  whoUv  derived  from  the  soil.  Here 
At  once  a  bright  h'ght  casts  itself  back  upon  the  constitution  of 
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the  soil  itself.  All  fertile  soils — so  careftd  analysis  had  said — 
did  contain  a  notable  proportion  of  all  these  substances ;  but  the 
reason  did  not  appear.  This  reason  now  breaks  in  upon  us  of 
itself.  The  plants  contain  all  these  things ;  they  form  a  part — a 
necessary  part,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see — of  its  substance ;  and 
as  it  can  get  them  only  &om  the  soil,  it  is  clear  that  the  soil 
must  contain  them,  if  the  plant  is  to  grow  in  a  healthy  manner 
upon  it. 

But  there  is  a  special  difference  between  the  soil  and  the  ash 
of  the  plant,  which  it  is  interesting  to  notice.  Among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  alumina — the  substance  which  gives  their 
stiffness  and  tenacity  to  clays — ^holds  a  prominent  place.  In 
the  plant  it  is  rarely  found,  and  always  in  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity. The  presence  of  this  substance,  therefore,  is  a  character 
by  which  the  soil  is  distinguished  from  the  ash  of  the  plant.  Its 
Amotions  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  plants  are  very  important, 
but  these  functions  are  chiefly  performed  in  the  soil  itseli. 

2d.  Special  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  ash.  But  though 
eiv&cy  plant  we  cultivate,  taken  as  a  whole,  leaves  an  ash,  in  which 
all  the  above  substances  are  to  be  found,  yet  that  which  is  left 
by  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  them  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions. 

We  nave  already  seen  that  the  absolute  quantities  of  ash  left 
by  the  leaves  and  tlie  stem,  by  the  straw  and  the  grain,  are  very 
different,  but  the  nature  of  the  ash  left  by  these  different  parts 
also  varies.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  same  sam- 
ple of  Hopeton  oat  gave  from  its  several  parts  an  ash  which  in 
100  lbs.  contained  respectively  of  sulphiuic  acid  and  alkaline 
matter,  the  following  very  different  proportions : — 


Potash  and  Soda. 

Sulphtirie  Add. 

Grain, 

.        31.15 

2.54 

Straw, 

.        18.24 

23.00 

Leaf, 

15.68 

15.23 

Chaff, 

4.36 

6.51 

And  not  only  are  the  proportions  of  the  several  substances 
unlike,  but  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant  some  of  them  are  almost 
entirely  absent.  Thus,  the  grain  and  the  straw  of  wheat  leave 
an  ash  which  contains  of  pnosphoric  acid*  and  silica  respec- 
tively,— 


*  Phosphoric  acid  is  produced  when  phofiphoros  is  humed  in  the  afr.  The  white 
fumes  given  off  by  a  lucifer  match,  when  it  first  kindles,  consist  of  phosphoric  acid. 
This  acid  exists  Urgely  in  hones. 
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Phoephoric  Acid.  Silica. 

Gram,         .         50  per  cent.  None. 

Straw^        .         1  to  3    „  30  to  60  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  large  proportion  characterizes 
the  grain,  while  that  of  silica  in  large  proportion  characterizes 
the  straw. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  ash  of 
different  plants.  Some  contain  more  lime  and  maj^esia,  others 
more  potash  and  soda,  others  more  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or 
chlorine ;  and  thus  the  general  law  appears  to  hold,  tnat  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  one  Kind  of  crop  will  usually 
take  up  from  the  soil  more  of  one  kind  of  inorganic  matter, 
another  crop  more  of  another  kind. 

In  its  relations  to  practical  agriculture,  this  result  of  experiment 
involves  two  distinct  conclusions. 

1.  As  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  require  different  pro- 
portions of  these  morganic  substances,  they  must,  at  different 
seasons  of  their  growth,  draw  these  substances  in  different  pro- 
portions from  the  soil — more  of  one  thing  at  one  time,  more  of 
another  thing  at  another.  They  may  flourish,  therefore,  on  a 
given  soil,  at  one  period  of  their  m>owth,  and  not  at  another. 
That  soil  which  clothes  the  tree  with  luxuriant  verdure,  may  yet 
not  be  able  to  ripen  its  fruit — that  which  causes  the  straw  to  rush 
up  to  early  maturity  may  refuse  to  fill  the  ear. 

2.  As  different  plants  also  draw  from  the  soil  the  same  sub- 
stances in  unlike  proportions,  they  will  grow  with  unlike  vigour 
in  different  soils.  Hence  that  which  bears  a  profitable  crop  of 
one  kind,  is  often  unable  to  yield  a  good  return  of  another — hence 
also  the  varied  flowers  and  herbage  which  diversify  the  surface 
of  all  our  fields. 

The  beautiful  principle  involved  in  these  conclusions,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  so  many  interesting  applications — explains  so  many 
practical  points  long  known,  tnougn  little  understood — and  is  so 
rich  in  suggestions  for  the  future  improvement  of  eveiy  branch  of 
husbandry,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  pause  a  little  here  with 
the  view  of  presenting  to  our  readers  one  or  two  of  the  more  in- 
telligible of  the  illustrations  which  start  up  in  crowds  before  us. 

TnuSy  in  regard  to  eahaustion — the  nature  of  which  we  have 
already,  in  some  measure,  learned  to  understand — this  principle 
showed  that  it  might  be  of  two  kinds,  produced  in  different  ways, 
and  demanding  each  its  peculiar  mode  of  cure  at  the  hands  of  the 
economical  farmer.  It  might  be  a  general  exhaustion,  by  which, 
through  long  cropping  of  various  kinds,  the  soil  had  become 
generally  poor  in  all  those  varieties  of  inorganic  food  which  plants 
require.    Or  it  might  be  a  special  exhaustion  of  some  one  or  two 


.t:: 


»-v 
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the  land  really  requires,  and,  therefore,  to  cure  the  evil 
it  Qziats.    The  only  method  of  preventing  it  with  which 
^  yet  acquainted,  is  by  the  introduction  of  a  skilful  rotation 
eniation  of  unlike  crops. 

adopting  such  a  rotation,  we  (»ly  copy  fipom  nature*     In 

ide  forest^  many  generations  of  broad-leaved  trees  Uve  and 

nd  succeed  each  other ;  but  the  time  comes  at  last  when  a 

al  pestilence  seems  to  assail  them  aU — their  tops  droop  and 

r,  their  branches  fiedl  off,  their  trunks  rot.    They  die  out, 

narrow-leaved  race  succeeds  them.     This  race  again  has 

■3^  of  centuries  perhaps ;  but  death  seizes  it  too^  aua  the  ex- 

d  leaf  of  the  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  oak  again  cheer  the 

playing  with  the  passing  zephyrs  and  glittering  in  the  sun* 

the  broad  meadow,  the  old  pasture  changes,  and  new  races 

able  grasses  succeed  each  otner  as  the  fields  increase  in  age. 

Itemation  oi  crops,  therefore,  asserts  to  itself  something  of 

gnity  of  a  natural  law,  and  man  is  evidently  in  the  nght 

when  he  imitates  nature  in  a  procedure  like  this. 

Xn  what  do  its  good  effects  aepend?  Why  do  the  broad 
mate  with  the  narrow  in  the  ancient  forest  I  Why  do 
^  '  tsses  ehanf^  in  the  old  meadow?  Why  does  the  farmer 
;-.  a  larger  produce^  and  for  a  greater  number  of  years,  by 

L:,  ^  uiuike  crops  alternately,  than  by  continuing  year  after 

•  grow  the  same? 

a.  _.        *       reason  is  not  merely  that  one  crop  carries  off  more,  and  an- 
^  «     op  less,  of  all  those  things  which  all  our  crops  derive  from 
^  but  that  one  crop  cames  off  more  of  one  thing,  another 

>ie  of  another.    The  grain  carries  off  phosphorus^  the 
ica,.  the  bulb  alkaline  matter.     After,  perhaps^  fifteen  or 
mccessive  crops  of  the  same  kind,,  the  surface  soil  through 
i^        .^.      le  roots  are  spread  becomes  so  poor  in  those  substances 
; ,'       . «.'       le  crop  specially  requires^  that  the  plant  cannot  obtain 
^ '  I  sufficient  supply  to  nourish  and  brinf^  to  maturity  the 

:;^  n  plant,  withm  the  time  allotted  to  it  m  our  climate  {of 

:^  '  *  d  growth.  The  roots  do  their  best ;  they  collect  as  dili-* 
;^     ^  '^       they  can,  but  wint^  comes  on,  and  the  ^^wth  ends  be^ 

'ant  is  fiilly  matured.  In  the  case  of  com,  the  first  effect 
ty,  say  en  phosphoric  acid,  is  to  make  the  ear  smaller 
-7  '  *.       unber  of  grains  less ;  the  next  to  continue  the  growth 

j^'  '  •  -nter,  and  only  when  a  very  fine  season  occurs  to  ripen 
^.■^        *  U. 

^  "  .  .  A  pose  we  alternate  the  eom  crop,  which  in  its  grain 
.  ^?.  "  •  1-,  ho^horic  acid,  with  a  hay  crop  which  requires  much 
.  ^  ^  ^"^  «  >ot  crop  to  which  much  alkatine  matter  is  necessary—* 
"  \  _^  fc  ^  :  CK^  would  live  upon  and  remove  what  the  other 
!  ■  ^    •*.     ^        -eater  abundance.     Instead  of  robbing  the  soil  every 


^  * 


»^  .1 
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year  of  the  same  substances,  we  should  be  exhausftmg-  it  more 
equably  of  all,  and  we  should  be  able,  for  double  the  time  at  leasts 
to  crop  it  without  the  risk  of  its  ceasing  entirely  to  give  us  a  pro* 
fitable  return.  We  should  gradually  work  up  also  enrecy  avail* 
able  substance  in  the  soil,  whether  such  as  are  naturally  present 
in  it,  or  such  as  we  have  ourselves  added  in  the  form  of  tnaiittre* 

What  is  true  of  the  simple  alternation  ot  a  com  with  a  green 
crop,  is  more  true  still  of  a  longer  and  more  complioated  rote* 
tion.  The  greater  the  variety  ot  crops  we  grow,  and  the  longer 
the  interval  between  the  successive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  me 
more  perfectly  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  which  an  obe- 
dience to  the  suggestions  of  this  principle  is  fitted  to  confiar 
upon  us.  No  rotation,  it  is  true,  however  skilfiil,  will  alone  pie* 
vent  the  land  from  becoming  ultimately  exhausted.  Nothing  but 
regular  and  ^nerous  manuring  will  do  this,  unle»  there  be,  in 
springs  from  beneath,  or  in  the  decaying  fragm^its  of  rook  mixed 
with  the  soil,  or  in  substances  brougnt  down  firom  higher  grounds^ 
or  in  the  nature  of  the  rains  that  fall  upon  the  land,  some  peren?* 
nial  source  of  those  substances  which  the  crops  always  carry  off 
from  the  soil.  But  in  a  skilful  rotation  there  is  this  virtue,  that 
land  which  is  subjected  to  it  cannot  be  ruined  in  so  short  a  time* 
If  one  tenant  use  it  ill,  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  another  be- 
Ibre  the  rain  is  so  far  irremediable,  that  the  farmer  who  has  a 
rent  to  pay  cannot  reclaim  it  with  a  prospect  of  unmedinte  pcoit 
to  himself. 

But  let  us  apply  our  principle  next  to  the  illustration  of  a  weU«- 
known  practical  fact. 

The  addition  of  lime  to  tlie  land  has  in  nearly  all  well  cultivated 
countries  extensively  prevailed  at  every  period  of  authentic  ius^ 
toiy.  In  Europe  its  use  has  been  universal,  and  everywhere  the 
same  observation  has  been  commonly  made,  and  has  become  a 
proverb  in  almost  every  language.  ^  Lime,"  the  proverb  si^s, 
^^  enriches  the  fathers,  and  impoverishes  the  sons."  Laid  on  in 
repeated  doses,  and  for  a  leo^h  of  time,  the  luxuriant  crops  it 
raises  at  first  gradually  faQ  on^  till  at  length  even  with  the  sHnm- 
lusy  as  it  is  caUed,  of  larger  doses,  the  land  refuses  to  be.e:(:cited» 

A  like  result  has  been  observed  of  late  years  from  the  applica- 
tion of  gjrpsum,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  of  common  salt,  or  of  saltpetre^ 
Their  good  effects  were  apparent  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
bat.  they  gradually  ceased  to  act,  and  the  land  was  afrerwaros  be- 
lieved to  be  even  weaker  and  less  productive,  than  before. 

How  are  these  results  to  be  explained  1   Can  this  apparent  e^- . 
h^ustion  be  prevented?     Can  it  easily  be  remedied?    la  itia, 
necessary  consequence  of  the  use  of  lime^  and  of  the  otli^  flub« 
stances  we  have  mentioned  ?    Is  the  manure  or  the  fanner  to . 
blame  for  the  result  ?  i.  .i 
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The  plant  carries  away  from  the  soil  say  ten  substances.  The 
soil  is  deficient  in  one  of  these,  and  the  plant  cannot  grow.  That 
one  is  lime  or  soda.  You  add  it  to  the  land,  and  your  crops  spring 
up  luxuriantly.  Hejoiced  at  this  result,  you  add  more  hme,  and 
your  crops  stUl  grow  well — ^for  it  requires  the  addition  of  three 
or  four  hundred  bushels  to  an  imperial  acre  to  add  one  per  cent, 
of  lime  to  a  soil  which  is  twelve  inches  in  depth.  But  after  many 
crops  the  lime  at  length  ceases  to  benefit  the  land,  the  crops  are 
even  smaller  than  they  were  before  lime  was  first  added,  and  the 
£urmer  is  at  a  dead  stand. 

Now  what  has  he  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  He  has  been  add- 
ing one  thing  only  in  his  h'me — ^he  has  been  carrying  off  ^«n  in  his 
crops.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the 
land  should  become  poor  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  nine  ?  The 
iron-smelter  throws  into  his  furnace  his  ore  and  his  coal,  but  he 
gets  no  metal  until  he  puts  in  lime  also.  He  adds  a  dose  of  lime, 
and  he  draws  off  a  runnmg  of  metal.  He  adds  more  Ume,  and  he 
procures  perhaps  more  iron.  But  he  very  soon  finds  that  lime 
does  no  further  good ;  he  has  melted  out  aU  the  iron ;  he  has  ex- 
hausted his  furnace ;  the  stimulus  of  lime  has  no  effect.  He  must 
add  ore  and  coal  again,  and  again  he  will  obtain  his  periodical 
flows  of  metal. 

So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The  farmer  who  hopes  by  the  continual 
addition  of  one  thing,  to  make  his  land  produce  continual  good 
crops,  hopes  and  acts  against  reason.  It  is  his  fault  that  theumd 
has  become  exhausted,  and  the  cure  is  in  his  own  hands.  Lime, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  "  impoverish  the  son."  But  any 
treatment  will  ultimately  make  the  land  poorer  which  does  not 
return  to  the  soil  all  the  things  which  the  crops  have  carried  off, 
and  at  least  in  equal  proportion. 

"  But  the  land  recovers  from  its  exhaustion  without  anv  addi- 
tion,"  says  the  farmer,  *'  if  I  only  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  sufficient 
len^  of  time."  So  it  does,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Deity  is  full  of  bounty  to  careless  and  ignorant  and  inconsiderate 
man,  and  makes  all  nature  work  to  do  him  good,  and  to  repair  his 
often  wilful  waste.  The  rains  brought  by  the  sea-winds,  shower 
down  upon  some  spots  an  abundant  supply  of  certain  of  those 
things  which  the  crops  carry  off — it  may  be  the  very  things  in 
which  the  soil  is  dencient.  Others,  again,  are  replenished  by 
springs  from  beneath,  or  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rocKy  fragments 
which  are  mingled  with  tneir  surface-sou,  while  on  many  spots 
the  grasses  and  other  herbage  which  spring  up  send  down  tneir 
hidden  roots  to  the  depths  of  the  imder  soil,  and  slowly  and  gra- 
dually bring  up  and  enrich  the  surface  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
those  substances  of  which  the  numerous  crops  had  robbed  it.  In 
all  this  we  see  infinite  cause  to  revere  the  bounty  and  goodness 
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of  the  ALL-DIRECTOR — ^none  to  justifj''  the  negligence  or  waste  of 
the  unskilful  farmer. 

But  from  the  inorganic  portion  or  ash  of  the  plant,  let  us  now 
turn  to  that  of  the  animal.  The  several  parts  oi  the  animal  body 
leave,  when  burned,  a  quantity  of  ashes.  This  we  have  already 
stated  as  establishing  a  general  analogy  between  the  plant  and 
the  animal.  But  the  analogy  is  closer  than  this.  For,  first,  the 
proportion  of  this  ash  varies  m  different  parts  of  the  animal  as  it 
does  in  those  of  the  plant.  The  fresh  bone  leaves  one-half  of  its 
weight  when  burned,  the  fresh  muscle  not  more  than  one- 
hundredth  part.  Yet,  as  is  the  case  with  the  plant,  the  small  pro* 
Eortion  present  in  the  muscle  is  as  essential  to  its  constitution  and 
eahhy  existence,  as  the  huge  quantity  in  the  bone.  The  com- 
position of  each  part  is  specially  adapted  to  the  purposes  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve. 

Again,  of  what  substances  does  this  ash  consist  ?  It  contains 
the  same  substances  as  are  present  in  the  ash  of  the  vegetable  food 
which  the  animal  eats.  There  are  found  in  it  potash,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, and  chlorine.  Thus  the  analogy  between  the  soil,  the  plant, 
and  the  animal,  becomes  closer  and  closer  at  every  step. 

But  there  is  a  striking  difference  among  the  three  in  respect  to 
their  inorganic  part.  Thus  it  may  be  given  as  a  general  charac- 
teristic of  each  that 

The  soil       contains  silica  and  alumina. 
The  plant    contains  silica  and  no  alumina. 
The  animal  contains  neither  silica  nor  alumina. 

The  alumina  gives  consistence  and  tenacity  to  the  soil ;  the 
silica  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  For 
such  purposes,  the  animal  does  not  require  their  aid,  and,  there- 
fore, they  do  not  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal  body. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  plant,  we  now  see  not  only 
that  all  these  substances  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  existence 
of  the  plant,  but  why  they  are  and  must  be  so. 

In  adorning  and  beautifying  the  earth,  plants  serve  only  a  sub- 
sidiary purpose.  It  has,  indeed,  pleased  the  Deity  to  invest  them 
with  forms  and  colours  which  are  gratefnl  and  refreshing  to  the 
eye  of  man,  but  to  impart  this  gratification  is  not  the  end  or  pur- 
pose of  their  being.  Their  real  function  is  to  prepare  and  minis- 
ter food  to  the  animal  races. 

Now,  this  function  they  could  not  perform,  miless  they  con* 
tained  all  that  is  required  to  build  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
animal  body.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  provision,  therefore,  that 
plants  should  be  unable  to  grow  where  they  cannot  procure  that 
which  it  is  their  natural  purpose  and  duty  to  procure  for  the  ani- 
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malf  To  the  instructed  ear^  the  plant  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
voice.  "  I  need  not  grow  here.  I  should  be  of  no  use  if  I  did.  I 
should  only  cheat  the  senses  of  the  unsatisfied  animal,  exhibiting 
the  semblance  without  possessing  the  substance  of  its  natural  food. 
The  soil,  therefore,  mtut  contain  all  the  substances  we  have 
named,  because  the  plant  refuses  to  grow  without  them;  the 

1>Iant  must  contain  them  all,  because  the  animal  could  not  live  un- 
ess  they  were  present  in  its  vegetable  food.  How  much  stronger 
at  eveij  step  becomes  the  likeness  between  the  soil,  the  plant^ 
and  animal — ^how  much  closer  their  connexion — how  much  more 
indissoluble  the  union  that  binds  them  together  I 

When  dry  bone  is  burned,  the  ash  that  remains  behind  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  its  weight,  and  censists  almost  entirely  of  those 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  so  abundantly  present  in  the  ash  of  different  varieties  of 
grain.  This  bone-earthy  as  it  is  called,  must  exist  in  the  soil.  The 
plant  draws  it  from  the  earth  by  its  roots.  The  cow  eats  it  in 
the  herbage  she  crops  from  the  6elds,  and  parts  with  it  again  in 
the  milk  she  produces  to  feed  her  young.  The  calf  sucks  the 
milk,  and  works  up  the  phosphates  it  contains  into  the  form  of 
living  bone,  adding  daily  to  their  size  and  weight.  Without  bone, 
our  present  races  could  not  exist.  It  forms  the  skeleton  to  which 
the  sofb  parts  are  attached,  and  by  which  they  are  supported ;  but 
the  life  of  the  animal  being  at  an  end,  the  function  of  the  bone 
S8  a  living  thing  is  discharged.  It  falls  to  the  earth,  and  new 
plants  take  up  its  phosphates  again,  to  send  them  forward  on  a 
new  mission  into  the  stomachs  of  other  living  and  growing  ani- 
mals.   How  beautiful  is  all  this  I 

It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  why  the  food  we  eat,  the  bread 
and  the  flesh-meat  alike,  should  necessarily  contain,  at  every  pe- 
riod of  our  lives,  a  certain  supply  of  these  phosphates.  We  can 
i^eadily  understand  the  necessity  for  their  presence  in  the  milk 
and  other  natural  food  of  young  animals,  which  are  daily  adding 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  their  bones,  but  why  need  they  be 
eaten  by  animals  which  are  full-grown — in  which  the  bones  have 
ftheady  attained  their  full  size  and  weight  ?  The  explanation  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  an  interesting  law  of  animal  existence. 

The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually  undergoing  a  series  of 
myirible  changes  of  substance,  of  which  they  are  entirely  uncon- 
icious.  We  look  at  our  hand  to  day,  as  we  write,  and  we  fancy 
It  is  the  same  in  substance  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  last  year — as 
It  was  ten  years  ago.  The  form  of  each  finser,  of  each  nail^  is 
the  same.  '  Scars  made  in  our  infancv  are  still  there.  Nothing 
1^ altered  or  obliterated;  and  yet  it  is  not  the  same  hand.  It 
TO  been  renewed  over  and  over  again  since  the  davs  of  our 
youth.    The  skin,  and  flesh,  and  bone^  have  been  nrequently 
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removed  and  replaced.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less,  wiA  our  whole 
body.  The  arms  and  limbs  that  sustained  ns  in  oar  sdK>olbQpr 
struggles^  are  long  since  consigned  to  ike  &asL  hxvBy  perfanxM, 
liv;joTer  again  more  Aku  once  in  plant,  or  flower,  «  «m»d. 
In  from  three  to  five  years,  the  entire  body  is  taken  oiat  and 
built  in  again  with  new  materials.  A  continued  activity  pre- 
vails among  the  living  agencies  to  which  this  hidden  won:  is 
committed.  Every  day  a  small  part  is  carried  awayy  just  as  if « 
single  brick  were  every  day  taken  oat  of  an  old  wall,  or  a  single 
wheel  out  of  a  watch,  and  its  place  supplied  by  anotben 

Into  the  purpose  for  which  this  chongei  tskes  piace^  we  do  not 
at  present  enter;  it  is  sofBcient  that  the  fact  is  certain*  The 
boay  therefore  requires  constant  supplies,  at  every  period  g[  its 
life,  of  all  those  things  of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  ap. 
A  portion  is  removed  every  day  from  the  bones  and  mmicleB  of 
the  old  animal,  and  is  rejected  in  its  dung.  Its  feod^  therefote, 
must  be  able  to  supply  the  materials  out  of  which  ai  new  portion 
of  bone  or  muscle  may  be  formed. 

How  interesting — how  lofty,  are  the  reflectionB  which  this 
fact  awakens  in  connexion  with  our  frail  being,  and  with  onr 
tenure  of  this  mortal  life  I  ^^  We  die  daily,"  receives  hsste  a  new 
sense.  Day  by  day  we  lay  down  in  the  dust  a  new  portion  of 
our  earthly  substance.  Day  by  day  we  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  former  bodies,  to  build  up  anew  our  wasting  frames.  How 
are  we  thus  daily  reminded  of  our  true  origin^ — ^^  He  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;"  of  our  true  nature, — ^^  Dnat 
thou  art ;"  and  of  our  speedy  fate, — ^'  To  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
Our  connexion  with  the  dead  earth  is  never  for  a  moment 
loosened.  We  draw  upon  it  for  our  hourly  food.  In  the  midst 
of  our  most  vigorous  life,  we  are  connected  with  it  hj  a  chain 
which  cannot  tor  a  moment  be  broken. 

It  cannot  be  broken,  that  is,  without  certain  deatk.  For 
what  follows  if  we  merely  attempt  to  loosen  the  natural  bond 
between  the  soil  and  the  animal  ?  The  herbage  which  the  cow 
eats  draws  phosphates  from  the  soil.  Suppose  the  soil  to  be 
deficient  in  these  substances,  then  plants  will  grow  upon  it,  whidi 
require  little  of  them,  and  which  will  therefore  contain  little.  If 
the  cow  be  turned  in  upon  these,  she  might  possibly,  by  hard  la- 
bour, extract  from  them  enough  of  every  thing  she  requires  to  keep 
her  sdive ;  but  she  has  her  calf  to  sustain  also.  She  continues  to 
form  nrilk,  therefore,  to  feed  and  nourish  her  calf;  and,  if  neces- 
saiy,  she  will  even  draw  a  daily  portion  from  the  substance  of 
her  own  bones,  to  minister  to  the  growing  bones  of  her  young. 
But  this  interesting  provision  is  only  temporary.  It  is  an  adeqp- 
tation  in  the  economy  of  ^  cow,  suitea  to  any  sndd^i  emtik^ 
gency  by  which  the  health  of  the  suckling  might  be  endangered. 
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Let  the  deficiency  of  bone-earth,  therefore,  in  the  food  continue) 
And  mother  and  young  will  become  weak  together — both  will 
lessen  in  weight  and  strength — they  will  droop  and  die.  They 
omnot  be  long  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  dead  earth  on 
.viiiGh  they  tread. 

.  It  is  easy  to  see  how^  out  of  a  beautiful  principle  like  this^ 
'Twlien  once  established,  numerous  jH'acdcai  applications  and 
^explanations  of  known  facts  should  naturally  now.  It  is  self 
iSTident,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  ash  of  the  healthy  animal 
body,  must  exist  in  the  soil  upon  which  animals  are  to  find  the 
.means  of  living.  If  any  of  these  are  naturally  absent  or  defi- 
cient in  it,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  them, 
imd  that  the  soil  will  reward  us  for  the  gift.  Has  our  husbandry 
been  of  a  kind  to  exhaust  it  of  some  of  these  things  ? — then  these 
must  be  first  restored,  before  it  will  again  carry  the  same  amount 
of  stod^  or  £eed  as  many  men. 

Has  the  land,  for  instance,  been  long  cropped  with  com,  the 
addition  of  bones  which  contain  the  pnosphates  may  give  corn 
crops  asain  where  they  had  ceased  to  grow,  or  may  cause  them  to 
npen  where  previously  the  climate  was  considered  unpropitious. 
flow  often  are  the  laws  of  nature  blamed  for  what  is  due  only 
to  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  cultivator  I 

Or  lias  the  land  been  long  submitted  to  dairy  husbandry,  and 
idobs  it  now  {MX)duoe  a  poor  herbage  ?— do  the  cows  give  little  milk, 
^8nd  are  the  calves  stunted  ? — ^then  it  is  probable,  that  the  land 
has  become  poor  in  the  materials  of  bones.  A  single  milk  cow 
removes  £rom  the  soil  every  year  in  its  milk  and  annual  calf, 
wiort  is  equivalent  to  fifty  pounds  of  bone  dust.*  This  must, 
after  a  time,  affect  the  herbage ;  and  through  it,  the  milk  of  the 
cam  and  the  growth  of  the  calf.  To  add  bone  to  the  calf,  there- 
fore, yoa  must  add  bone  dust  to  the  land.     How  curious  is  this  I 

Or  if  our  cattle  are  stall  £ed,  this  knowledge  of  what  the  ani- 
mal iBqoives  teaches  us  to  select  our  food  according  to  the  spe- 
«h1  circttmstances  of  age,  condition,  &c.  in  whicn  they  may 
bappen  to  be  placed,  or  to  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  thev 
are  fed.  We  can  readily  select  a  kind  of  vegetable  food  which 
shall  either  promote  in  the  greatest  degree  the  production  of  an 
«nridbing  milk,  or  shall  nud^e  the  growing  bones  of  the  calf 
abonger  or  sUghter  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  wish 
to' rear  it. 

Thus  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  the  raising  of  com  and  grass, 
the^mdnction  of  mi&,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  rearijpg 
off  young  atook-^-^1  the  branches  of  husbandly — are  connected 
together,  ard  explained  in  theory,  and  improved  in  practice,  by 
theiaamsi  easily  mteUigible  principles. 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  solely  upon 
the  inorganic  or  incombustible  part  of  soils,  plants,  and  animals ; 
let  ns  now  turn  for  a  little  to  their  organic  part. 

1.  In  the  dry  soil,  the  organic  part  forms  bom  two  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  weight.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
of  the  decaying  fragments  of  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  among 
the  other  uses  which  it  serves,  is  that  of  supplying  the  plant  with 
a  portion  of  those  substances  out  of  which  its  organic  part  is 
built  up.  Of  the  way  in  which  it  performs  this  function,  we  do 
not  at  present  speak. 

2.  In  the  dry  plant^  the  organic  part  forms  from  90  to  98  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  As  regards  its  quantity,  therefore,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  inorganic  part ;  at  all  events,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  its  nature,  and  the  purposes  it  is  intended 
to  serve. 

a.  If  we  take  a  Quantity  of  saw  dust,  or  chopped  straw,  or 
chaff,  or  bran,  and  Doil  it  first  in  water,  and  aftcorwards  succes- 
sively in  vinegar,  spirit  of  wine,  and  ether,  each  of  these  Hquids 
will  dissolve  sometiiing  out  of  it ;  but  by  far  the  largest  portion 
will  remain  undissolved.  This  white  insoluble  matter  forms  the 
substance  of  the  cells  and  vessels  of  plants,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  woody  fibre.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  plant, 
and  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  substance ;  but  except  in  its  very 
young  state,  is,  for  the  most  part,  indigestible  in  the  stomach  of 
animals ;  and  after  being  eaten,  is  principally  rejected  again  in 
the  excretions. 

b.  If  wheaten  flour  be  made  into  a  dough,  and  if  this  dough 
be  washed  upon  a  sieve  under  a^mall  stream  of  water,  as  long 
as  the  water  passes  through  milky,  a  grey  matter,  resembling 
bird  lime,  will  remain  on  the  sieve,  while  the  milky  water  wiU 
gradually  deposit  a  white  powder.  This  white  powder  is  etarek; 
3ie  grey  substance  lefl  in  the  sieve  is  aluten. 

c.  If  the  clear  liquor  from  which  tne  starch  has  subsided  be 
brought  to  a  boil  on  the  fire,  white  curdy  flocks  will  separate 
and  fall  to  the  bottom.  From  its  close  resemblance  to  boiled 
white  of  egg — the  albumen  of  chemists — this  white  of  matter 
has  been  called  vegetable  albumen. 

d.  If,  after  the  separation  of  these  flocks,  the  water  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  little  sugar  and  gum  will  remain  behind; 
while  if  the  gluten,  obtained  as  above  described,  be  boiled  in 
ether,  a  portion  of  a  fatty  oil  will  be  extracted. 

e.  If  oatmeal  or  beanmeal  be  intimately  mixed  with  water, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  till  the  starch  settles  to  the  bottom, 
the  addition  of  vinegar  to  the  clear  liquid  will  throw  down  a 
curd,  having  much  resemblance,  in  properties  and  composition, 
to  the  curd  of  milk.  As  its  composition  has  not  as  yet  been  ex- 
actly made  out,  the  provisional  names  of  avenine  and  legumin 
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are  giren  to  the  substances  thus  obtained  from  the  oat  and  the 
bean  respectively.  They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  these  seeds 
as  the  gluten  does  in  the  grain  of  wheat. 

Thus  the  organic  part  of  plants  consists  essentially  of  four 
classes  of  substances, — 

The  cellular  substance  or  woody  fibre, 

Starch,  guni,  and  sugar, 

Gluten,  albumen,  avenine,  legumin, 

Oil,  or  fat. 
The  first  of  these  is  composed  of  carbon  (pure  charcoal)  and 
water  only,  and  forms  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  weight  of  all 
our  cultivated  crops  in  their  dry  state.  The  starch  group  consists 
also  of  carbon  and  water  only,  though  in  different  proportions. 
It  forms  from  one-half  to  three-fourtus  of  the  weight  of  all  the 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  on  which  we  usually  live.  The  gluten 
group  is  distinguished  by  containing  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or 
both.  In  wheat  it  forms  about  one-tenth,  in  oatmeal  nearly  a 
fifth,  and  in  beans  often  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  whole  weight. 
The  fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  in  our  cultivated  grains,  vary 
from  one  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in  our  oily 
seeds  they  i^ometimes  amount  to  one-fourth  of  their  weight. 

The  animal  eats  all  these  substances  mixed  together,  in  its 
vegetable  food ;  it  lives  upon,  and  is  nourished  by  them.  What 
purposes  do  they  respectively  serve  in  the  animal  economy  ?  To 
understand  this,  we  must  nrst  study  the  composition  of  the  or- 
ganic part  of  the  body  itself. 

The  soft  parts  of  the  body,  indeed  the  entire  combustible  part, 
consists  essentially  of  three  substances,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
three  groups  of  analogous  substances. 

a.  The  cellular  substance^  which  pervades  and  forms  the  out- 
line of  the  whole  body.  When  the  skins  of  animals  are  boiled, 
a  jelly  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of  glue  is  usually  given  ; 
by  chemists  it  is  called  aelatine.  When  the  cartilages  of  young 
bones  are  boiled,  they  also  yield  a  jelly,  differing  in  some  degree 
irom  the  foi'mer,  ancf  to  which  the  name  of  chondrin  is  given. 
In  a  solid  state,  these  compounds  form  the  substance  of  the  cells 
and  vessels  of  the  animal  body. 

b.  The  muscular  Jibre^  which  forms  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 
If  a  piece  of  fresh  lean  mutton  or  beef  be  washed  for  a  length 
of  time  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  blood  will  be  removed,  and  a 
white  fibrous  substance  will  remain,  which  is  the  pure  fibre  of 
the  muscle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  fat.  The  white  of  the  egg, 
(albumen,)  and  the  pure  curd  of  milk,  called  bv  chemists  casein^ 
are  analogous  to  muscular  fibre.  They  are  all  analogous,  also, 
to  the  gluten  and  legumin  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  an(^  like 
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them,  contai]}  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen^  and  a  little  snlplmr 
or  pbosphomsy  or  botn.  -  f 

c.  The  faty  which,  in  an  animal  in  good  condition,  fiNPma  nearlgr 
one-third  o[  the  weight  of  the  soA  parts  of  the  body*  It  is  very 
analogous — in  some  cases  absolutelj  identicdi — ^with  the  iaJtty 
matter  of  the  vegetable  food. 

It  will  be  useful  now  to  compare  togetiber  the  constityitioii  of 
the  organic  parts  of  the  animal  and  the  y^;etable  respeetiyely.. 

The  plant  contains —  The  animal  contains — 

1.  Cellular  substance,  or  I«  Cellulaif  substanoea. 

woody  fibre.  Gelatinei  chondrin. 

2.  Grluten,  alburn^  &c.  2.  Fibrin,  albiu>»w,'&o* 

3.  Fatty  mattera.  3.  Fatty  matljex!. 

4.  Starch,  gum,  sugar. 

This  comparison  shows  us,  that  in  both  animals  andyegetables 
tiiere  is  a  cellular  substance  performing  analogous  ftmcli<ms  in 
each,  though  of  unlike  composition — that  in  both  th§iie  are  sul>- 
stances,  gluten  and  fibrin,  which  are  almost  identical;  and  &t8) 
which  are  often  absolutely  identical — ^and  that  tibe  only  marked 
difference  between  them  consists  in  the  lar^ge  quantity  of  starch, 
Ac.  which  is  present  in  vegetable  food.  VTe  can  now  uadeiv 
stand  what  are  the  ftinctions  which  the  plant  has  to  perform,  in 
reference  to  animal  life,  and  what  purposes  are  served  by  the 
several  constituents  of  the  vegetable  food  which  we  eat. 

Thus  as  to  the  duty  of  the  plant,  we  formerly  saw,  that  one 
of  its  purposes  was  to  draw  from  the  soil  those  mineral,  saline, 
or  inorganic  substances  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  hardei: 
parts  of  the  animal  body.  This  work  is  done  by  the  roots*  We 
now  see  that  it  has  besides  to  manufacture  the  materials — ^the 
duten  and  fat — out  of  which  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  are  to  be 
built  up.  This  is  done  in  the  interior  of  its  roots,  stem,  and  leaves^ 

Then  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  food 
— ^the  gluten  is  carried  into  the  stomach,  and  thence  by  the  pro- 
per vessels  to  build  up  almost  unchanged  the  muscular  parts  <^ 
the  body.  The  hi  also  is  merely  transferred  from  the  stomach 
to  the  parts  of  the  system  where  its  presence  is  required,  or 
where  it  is  to  be  laid  up  in  store.  The  plant  is  thus  the  brick- 
maker  and  hodman,  as  it  were,  while  the  animal  is  the  brick* 
layer,  who  selects  the  materials  brought  ready  to  his  lumd, 
dresses  them  a  little,  if  necessary,  with  nis  trowel,  and  fits  them 
into  their  places. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  beautiftil  adaptation  of  the  plant  to 
the  aoiimal — a  distinct  forethought,  in  dbedience  to  which  tbe 
plant  prepares  beforehand  what  the  ftiture  animal  is  to  requiri^. 
The  stomach  of  the  animal  is  not  fitted  to  manufacture  (bemate- 
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lials  of  its  own  body  out  of  the  raw  elements  whicit  esast  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  soil.  This  labour,  therefore/  h  im^sttd 
ttpmi  an  inferior  race  of  Hving  things ;  but  if  this  inferioir  race, 
from  anj  cause,  cease  to  labour,  ihe  animal  must  cease  to  Itve* 
The  life  of  msm  has  been  likened  to  a  flower;  but  the  humblest 
flo^ver  has,  in  reality,  a  more  independent  existence  than  he. 

The  analogy— the  almost  absolute  identity*^aboye  shown  to 
exist  between  the  several  parts  of  the  plant  and  those '  of  th6 
animal,  and  the  way  in  which  the  substance  of  the  one  is  directly 
converted  into  the  substance  of  the  other,  shows  how  unfounded 
is  that  prejudice  which  many  entertain,  that  a  difference  exists 
between  animal  and  vegetable  food  so  essential,  that  the  Ibrmer 
is  wholly  unfit  to  feed  and  support  the  h^ivorous  races.  The 
starch  contained  in  vegetable  food  does  constitute  an  important 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  one  which  is  connected^  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  very  beautiful  and  important  purposes 
hi  l^e  animal  economy ;  but  there  are  few  animals,  indeed,  whidi 
may  not  be  kept  alive  upon  animal  food ;  still  fewer  the  diet  of 
which  might  not  occasionally  be  improved  by  a  judicious  admtx- 
tmne  of  substances  of  animal  origin.* 

The  gluten  of  the  plant  and  the  musculax^  fibre  of  the  animd 
aire  almost  ideintical,  and  yet  thev  are  chemically  different.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  convey  to  tne  reader  a^neral  idea  ol  the 
natute  of  the  agreement  and  of  the  minute  difrerences  which  pre- 
vail between  these  and  the  other  substances  we  have  classed  along 
with  them. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mulder  of  Utrecht  for  the  ob- 
servation, that  if  gluten,  albumen,  casein,  fibrin,  &c.  be  dissolved 
in  caustic  potash,  and  an  acid  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  a 
white  matter  is  separated,  which  from  every  one  of  these  sub*- 
stances  is  the  same — which  exists  in  and  forms  from  95  to  99  per 
oent.  of  them  all — ^and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  protein^f 
In  fact,  these  substances  are  all  compounds  of  protein,  with  mi- 
nute proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  which  in  many  cases 
have  not  hitherto  been  determmed.  It  is  upon  these  minute 
proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  that  the  difierences  ob- 
served among  these  several  suostances  as  they  exist  in  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  in  a  considerable  degree  depend.  The 
following  table  e:£ibits  a  simple  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
some  of  these  compounds : — 

— — 9  ■  ■    .      ■        . 

*  On  hlB  visit  to  the  stud  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Colonel  £.  Napier  says, — 
**  Amongst  other  things,  I  happened  to  mention  the  Indian  system  of  fattening  horses 
on  chopped  sheep*b  heads,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  said  that  he  could 
the  more  readily  credit  it,  as  to  his  personal  knowledge  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedks 
often  feed  Uieir  horses  on  the  dried  ile&h  of  the  camel,  as  well  as  its  milk,  and  that 
in  ^me  of  the  districts  along  the  coast,  when  barley  was  scarce,  even  dried  fish  Wafe 
itsed  "fbr  them  as  an  article  of  food.**—  wUd  SporU  in  AfrtMy  &c.,  ii.,  p.  906. 

t  In  chemical  language,  this  protein  is  represented  by  C^,  U*^,  N^  O^. 
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Proteiiu 
Glutin*  of  wheat  consists  of       10 
Fibrin  of  the  muscles  and  blood,  10 
^^m€n  of  the  bloody     •       .10 
Casein  or  curd  of  milk,  •     10 

Hair  and  Woolj       ...     12 

This  fundamental  substance,  protem,  therefore,  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  those  compounds  of  which  the  parts  of  our  bodies  con- 
sist. It  is  manufactured  by  the  vegetable  out  of  the  elements  or 
more  elementary  compounds  of  which  it  consists — exists,  there- 
fore, in  the  vegetable  food  we  eat — ^and  through  the  stomach  is 
conveyed  to  the  several  parts  of  our  bodies.  In  the  stomach  it 
may  be  altered,  combined  with  more  or  less  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus, but  cannot  be  formed  from  its  elements.  Thus  we  see  a 
little  farther  into  the  kind  of  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  plants, 
and  into  the  kind  of  dependence  in  which  tne  animal  is  kept 
upon  the  labours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

But  even  in  the  plant,  while  it  is  preparing  for  the  animal, 
this  protein  serves  important  purposes.  It  is  produced  from  the 
food  of  the  plant  in  tne  first  root  that  is  fonned.  It  is  carried 
up  and  deposited  along  with  the  young  wood.  It  is  necessaiy 
in  some  way  to  the  production  of  every  cell.  It  is  first  laid  down 
in  the  solid  state  along  the  walls  of  the  young  cells  and  vessels — 
it  chalks  them  out  as  it  were.  It  is  aftexwards  redissolved  and 
shifted  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  probably  to  form  new  parts — 
old  cells  containing  less  of  it,  and  young  cells  more — till  at  last 
it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  seec^  from  whioh  man  and 
other  animals  obtain  it.  Thus  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
design  throughout  all  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and  while  on  the 
way,  as  it  were,  to  fulfil  some  sreat  end,  many  minor  purposes 
are  served  by  every  particle  of  hving  matter. 

There  are  three  substances  in  the  above  table,  a  moment's 
attention  to  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  changes 
also  which  take  place  within  the  animal  body  itself.  These  are 
the  albumen  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  and  the  hair.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  blood  to  repair  and  rebuild  the  fibre  of  the 
muscles.  Suppose  the  albumen  of  the  blood  to  be  changed  into 
fibrin,  it  only  loses  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.     Thm 


Protein.  Sulphur.  Phoephonu. 

From  one  of  albumen,            .         10  2             1 

Take  one  of  fibrin,         •        .         10  1             1 

^••^^—^-^  mm^^—^^m                  mm^^^tmm^ 

There  remains  of  sulphur, 


yj  ^  n 


*  Glulm  is  that  part  of  the  Ghaiim  which  is  soluble  in  aloohoL 
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What  becomes  of  this  sulphur  ?  It  is  partly,  at  least,  expended 
in  the  production  of  hair  or  wool,  in  which  tne  proportion  of  both 
salphur  and  phosphorus  is  large.  This  hair  is  daily  growing, 
ana  requires  to  be  daily  suppli^  with  new  materials. 

Such  researches  as  the  above  are  not  curious  merely,  or  phy- 
•iolo^cally  interesting ;  they  have  important  bearing  also  L 
practical  afe.  Thus  the  wool  and  hair  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  ds  containing  so  much  sulphur,  necessarily  draws  upon 
and  robs  the  land  of  this  its  special  constituent.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Professor  Johnston,  in  his  Elements^  p.  273,  that  the 
wool  which  is  grown  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  carries  off  the 
land  every  year  upwards  of  four  millions  of  pounds  of  sulphur, 
to  supply  wnich  would  require  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  300,000 
tons  of  gypsum.  Thincs  that  appear  trifling  to  us  when  viewed 
in  the  small  way  in  which  we  ac*tually  see  them,  become  import- 
ant when  considered  on  the  large  sciJe  in  which  they  take  place 
in  nature.  The  hair  on  the  heads  of  our  population  carries  off 
nearly  half  as  much  as  the  wool  of  our  sheep :  it  is  not  without 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  collect,  and  employ  as  a  man- 
ure, the  hair  shaven  every  ten  days  from  the  heads  of  their  people. 

We  cannot  advert  to  the  numerous  other  practical  deductions 
and  applications  which  flow  irom  what  has  been  stated  above — 
how  the  kind  of  soil,  the  mode  of  culture,  the  condition  of  the 
land  as.  to  drainage,  &c.,  modify  the  proportions  of  gluten,  starch, 
and  fatty  matter  m  the  crop — and  how  the  proportion  of  these, 
a^ain,  in  the  food,  determines,  in  a  great  aegree,  the  rapidity 
with  which,  other  things  being  equal,  the  animal  we  feed  lays 
on  muscle  or  fat. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe,  how  still  higher  practical 
questions  arise  out  of  such  investigations.  In  feeding  stock  for 
tne  growth  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  m  keeping  dairy  cows  for  the 
proonction  of  milk  and  cheese,  the  husbandman  is  really  a  manu- 
racturer.  He  raises  certain  raw  materials  in  the  form  of  grass, 
clover,  and  turnips,  and  he  must  convert  them  into  beef  and 
mutton,  or  into  butter  and  cheese,  before  he  can  take  them  to 
market.  To  the  practical  man,  who  has  a  rent  to  pay,  the  pri- 
mary question  is,  In  which  of  these  ways  can  I  turn  my  raw 
material  to  the  best  account  ?  If  the  balance  of  profit,  m  his 
locality,  is  on  the  side  of  beef  and  mutton,  he  feeds  cattle  and 
sheep ;  if  on  the  side  of  the  milk,  he  makes  butter  and  cheese. 

But  the  country  at  large  puts  the  question  in  another  form. 
When  the  population  is  constantly  arhead  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  land,  the  primary  question  becomes,  "  In  which  of 
these  states— of  beef  or  milk — can  the  largest  quantity  of  human 
food  be  manufactured  from  the  same  quantity  of  turnips,  crass, 
or  clover  ?^    Professor  Johnston  has  stated  the  amount  oi  our 
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present  knowledge  to  be,  that  the  same  herbage  wUl  prodaee  aiomi 
j/lve  times  as  much  human  food  in  ikefwm  of  milk  as  v^  the  forrni 
of  beef;  and  addft^^^  Should  the  popoktioii  of  thia  oountij  enner 
become  so  dense  as  to  render  a  iiBoroiiB  eoonomy  of  fiiod  a  Ba^ 
donal  qae8tio%  butcher  meat,  it  the  abore  data  deserve  anj 
reliance,  will  be  almost  banishel  firom  our  tables,  and  a  jdilk  didL 
will  be  the  daily  sustenance  of  nearly  all  classes  of  somftj." 
£UmentSf  p.  279.  This  result  is  yery  curious,  and  there  is  ah 
unexpected  interest  in  finding  chemical  research  thus  ooonectiiig 
itself  with  the  highest  and  most  important  ooBodaradons.af  crair 
oational  economy. 

There  remains  one  other  important  topic  to  which  it  is  iieoe9» 
sary  to  advert,  in  order,  in  some  measmre,  to  complete  o«r  sketch 
ef  me  rdations  of  chemistry  to  rural  eoonomy.  We  hmre  ahreaiii^ 
seen  that  the  oiganic  part  of  the  plant  contains  mudi  stardi  or 
sugar,  while  that  of  the  animal  Contains  none^  What  is  the  res^ 
son  of  this  difference  I  We  eat  starch  and  sugar  in  our  food, 
and  yet  they  form  no  part  of  our  bodies.  They  are  not,  like  the 
duten  and  the  fiit,  built  into  our  substance.  What  becomes  of 
tnem,  therefore  ?  What  purpose  do  they  serve  in  the  animal 
economy  t  Why  do  they  exist  so  largely  in  all  ve^tsMe  ^b- 
stanoesl  These  inquiries  lead  us  to  me  discovery  6t  other 
beautiful  contrivances  and  other  wise  ends. 

Plants  draw  their  organic  food — ^that  food  from  which  their 
organic  part  is  formed' — in  part  from  the  soil,  and  in  pArt  frdsi 
the  air.  Of  that  which  they  draw  from  the  air,  the  carbonic 
acid*  is  the  most  important,  l^is  carbonic  acid  consiBte  of  cai^ 
bon  (pure  charcoal)  and  oi^g^i  only.  It  exists  in  the  atmos* 
phere  in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  five  tiiousand  ga^kms^df  air 
containing  only  two  gallons  of  this  gas. 

•  During  the  day,  aJl  the  green  parts  of  our  cultivated  plants 
are  continually  sucking  in  diis  gas  fit>m  the  air,  and  ^vifig  <^ 
oxygen,  adding,  in  fiict,  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  wey  ceii^ 
tain. 

We  are  surprised  at  first  to  learn,  that  upwards  <>f  tbrech 
fourths  of  the  bulk  of  vast  forests,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  we  reap 
from  our  fields,  are  in  this  way  drawn  from  the  sin  We  aref 
astonished  that  the  growing  plant  should  be  able,  by  all  its-£Ur 
genoe  in  working,  to  draw  in  enough  of  this  sparingly  difiStised 
oarbonio  acid  to  form  so  large  a  propcrtiM  of  its  own  substance^ 
We  are  also  tempted  to  ask,  why,  if  plants^  depend  so  mudt  tl||^ 


*  Carlxmic  lund  is  the  kind  of  air  which  escapes  fVoiki  soda  water^  ganger  t^^^  or 
obsoipsgft0,MMltlMi«cBttietiiioeferv!«8eev  -.   .i   •<•...,. 
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il^  so  sm^l  a  eniaiitity  of  this  gas  is  difiiised  through  the  air  f 

Tlia  aitswer  and  ex}danaticm  of  all,  however,  is  simple.     Animctts 

tiro  in  thiBcdr  as  weU  as  plants.    It  imist  therefoi^  be  adapted  to 

"^^  natnvB  of  boA.*  But  if  the  carbonic  add  bad  been  present  in 

larger  quantity,  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  animal 

!£o  compensate,  however,  for  this  smailness  of  quantity  in 

adaptiiiion  ta  animal  life^  the  plant  is  made  to  shoot  up  a  long 

flteiB^  to  thrust  out  hxp^  brancnes,  and  to  suspend  thousands  S 

i^DQHd  lea^reainrdie  mii&t  of  the  eyer*moving  air,  and  thus,  by 

miliums,  of  mouths  at  onoe,  to  drink  in  the  minute  particles  of 

aerial  sustenance,  which  together  are  to  build  up  the  substance 

of  its  growing  parts.     Thus  the  balance  is  kept  up,  while  wisdom 

lOid'beauty  and  prevision  appear  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  eifected. 

•  •   The  carbon  thus- drawn  Kom  the  air  unites  with  the  water  in 

tite  inteiior  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  is  changed  into  starch,  <Mr 

fogar^  or  woody  fibce^  all  of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  C(m« 

ai^  of  cariiofi  attd  water  only.    In  this  way,  the  starch  we  eat  in 

(far  food  is  formed  out  of  carbonic  acid,  drawn  from  the  air  by 

the  leaves,  and  of  water  drawn  from  the  soil  by  the  roots.    But 

what  becomes  of  the  starch  after  it  has  been  eaten  ?     What  puiv 

pose  does  it  serve  in  the  animal  eoonomy  f 

Amoi^  the  necessary  functions  of  animal  life  is  that  of  breatii* 
ing.  "We  breathe  that  we  may  live.  During  respiration,  we 
draw  into  our  lungs  atmospheric  aar,  containing,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  very  minute  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  when  we 
vetom  the  air  to  the  atmosphere  from  our  lungs,  it  contains  a 
much  larger  pxtmortion  of  this  gas.  It  is  constantly  produced 
in  the  Uood,  and!^  given  off  from  the  surfiioeof  the  lungs  into  the 
air.  A  full  grown  man  throws  off  as  much  carbonic  add  every 
day  as  contains  dght  or  ten  ounces  of  carbon  ;  a  cow  or  a  horse 
about  five  times  as  much.  This  carbon  the  animal  derives  in 
ipreat  part  fr*om  the  starch  or  sugar  which  it  eats,  and  dius  the 
pnrpose  or  function  of  all  the  parts  of  the  food  is  explained.  The 
^ttten  x^airs  the  waste  of  the  musdes,  the  oil  lavs  on  fiit,  the 
saline  matters  yield  their  necessary  ingredients  to  the  bones  and 
the  blood,  aiid  the  starch  freds  the  respiration. 

The  carbonic  acid,  it  thus  appears,  is  sucked  out  of  the  air  by 
tiie  plant,  and  its  carbon  combmed  with  water  into  the  new  form 
of  starch.  The  animal  eats  this  starch,  and  afrer  a  while  throws 
the  caiixxi  off  again  into  the  air  in  its  old  form  of  carbonic  add, 
ready  to  be  taken  up  a  second  time  by  other  plants,  and  to  be 
vQconverted  into  starch* 

This  is  no  doubt  a  very  beautiful  little  cycle  of  operations,  by 
which  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  carbon  is  made  to  per- 
form a  large  amount  of  work ;  but  if  it  be  true  to  nature,  the* 
carbon  mwt  serve  some  useM  purpose, while  iiis  undergoing  these 
successive  transformations.    The  alternate  production  of  starch 
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and  carbonic  acid  must  have  some  connexion  with  the  weHbeing 
of  vegetable  and  animal  existences.  We  shall,  for  the  present, 
pass  over  its  use  to  the  plant,  and  consider  only  the  purpose  it 
serves  in  reference  to  animal  life. 

When  starch  or  sugar  is  kindled  in  the  air,  it  bums ;  its  car- 
bon combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  car- 
bonic acid.  Much  heat  is  given  off,  and  the  starch  entirely  dis- 
appears in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
starch  which  is  conveyed  mto  the  stomach  is  burned  indirectly, 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  in  by  the  lungs.  H^ 
is  thus  produced,  while  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapours  axe 
given  off  in  the  breath. 

In  our  atmosphere,  all  sensibly  warm  substances  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  cooler.  The  bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals 
are  thus  constantly  losing  heat.  Were  there  no  source  of  heat 
within  the  living  body  itself,  therefore,  it  would  soon  become 
cold  and  stiff  as  tnose  of  dead  animals  so  quickly  do.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  food  in  the  system — ^for  so  it  may  be  called — ^is  this 
source  of  heat ;  hence  the  coldness  and  the  shivering  of  the  half- 
fed,  and  the  cheerful  warmth  of  those  who  live  well;  hence  also 
the  larger  consumption  of  food  where  much  exercise  is  taken  and 
much  warmth  expended,  and  the  smaller  appetite  of  £hose  whckse 
lives  are  sedentary,  or  who  live  in  comfortable  houses. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  the  starch  is  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
living  animal.  This  purpose  attained,  its  duty  is  perfonned.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  animal  machine,  that  its  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  point  To  effoct  this  an 
additional  movement,  as  it  were,  is  attached  to  it,  by  means  of 
which  starch  is  manufactured  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which 
escape,  while  a  supply  of  heat  is  left  behind,  by  which  the  other 
motions  of  the  macnine  are  kept  alive. 

Nor  are  these  explanations  simple  and  beautiful  only.  The 
practical  man  learns  from  them  that  his  stock  ought  to  hare  a 
certain  quantity  of  starch  in  their  food,  but  that  they  can  by  no 
means  live  on  starch  alone.  We  say  ought,  because  economy 
prescribes  it.  Animals  will  live — ^herbivorous  animals  that  is — 
though  there  be  no  starch  or  sugar  in  their  food.  Fat  may  sup- 
its  place^  or  even  beef  and  gluten  in  certain  circumstances, 
ut  in  our  climate  these  are  neither  suited  to  the  habits  of  our 
stock,  nor  are  they  economical  to  the  feeder.  The  use  of  beef 
or  gluten,  indeed,  in  the  place  of  starch,  involvea  an  aiMOilute 
loss  of  most  valuable  nourishment. 

But  the  animal  dies.  The  body  is  consigned  to  the  dust.  Its 
organic  and  inorganie  parts  there  undergo  nusMvous  chemical 
chan^,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  adapt  the  dead  matter  for 
entenng  into  the  walls  of  new  superstructures.    To  follow  thete 
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changes  would  show  us  further  beautiful  cautriyances  and  happj 
a(ljustment»— connected  also  with  reflections  as  high,  with  prac- 
tical results  aa  important,  and  with  practical  suggestions  as  use- 
iul  as  any  of  those  we  have  already  considered. 

We  must,  however,  hold  our  pen ;  we  have  giren  instances 
enough  to  show  how  rich  in  instruction  this  whole  subject  is — 
how  lull  of  instrucdon  especially  to  the  improving  agriculturist. 
How  important,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  national 
amculturey  that  these  enlarged  means  of  good  which  the  Deity 
offeis  us,  should  be  jJaced  within  the  reach  of  our  practical  men, 
and  that  these  men  should  be  induced  to  employ  them  with  a 
view  to  their  individual  as  well  as  to  the  genend  wdfare. 

Had  our  limits  permitted  us,  we  could  have  wished  now  to 
advert  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  knowledge, — ^to  have 
inquired  how,  when,  and  by  whom  these  applications  of  sci^M^ 
to  agriculture  have  been  successively  made.    We  Aould  have 
liked  to  explain  how  Lord  Dundonald  first  drew  together  the 
scattered  firagments  of  such  knowledge  in  our  own  country—- 
how  Davy  built  upon  and  added  much  to  this  foundation — ^how 
De  Saussure,  meanwhile,  was  enlarging  by  important  facts  and 
deductions  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  physiology  of  plants — 
how,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  men,  Sprengei  almost 
alone  during  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  gradually  developed  and 
extended  all  previous  views,  and  especially  systematized  the  doo- 
tiiiie  of  Rjickert,  in  regard  to  the  ash  of  plants  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  soils — and  how  in  our  day  the  works  of  Mulder  in  Hoi-' 
land,  of  Liebig  in  Grermanv,  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault  in 
France,  and  of  Johnston  at  home,  are  everywhere  difiusmg  this 
knowledge — and  by  later  discoveries  and  researches  widening  and 
conrectiiig  it. 

But  our  ^ce  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  this  topic.  Neither 
can  we  spare  a  single  paragraph  to  those  important  and  warndy 
conducted  controversies,*  which  still  divide  chemists  and  physi- 
ologists in  regard  to  some  of  the  principles  we  have  attempted  to 

^  *  The  reader  who  wishet  to  study  the  controvert  m  regsrd  to  Liebis's  peenlitf 
▼iewa^  may  have  recooxse  to  the  following  among  other  pamplilete.  V^e  have  not 
ftdverted  to  any  of  these  views  in  the  text,  because  we  wished  to  avoid  all  occasion 
of  controversy. 

1.  BeUuchinng  der  Organuchen  Ck^mU  de§  Htrm  Doctor  /.  Liebig  See.    Von 

Dr.  F.  X,  llluhek.    Girut*,  1842. 

2.  Ueber  LUbi^t  Thjorie  der  Pflanzenernahrung.    Cassel,  1842. 

3.  Ofenes  isendschreiben  an  Herrn  Dr,  Juttu$  Liebig.  Von  M.  J.  Schleiden,  fte. 

Uipxigt  1849. 

4.  Lr.  Juttut   LiebUf**    VerkiUtniu  zur  Pflanz€nphy$iologiM.    Von  Dr.  Hugo 

Mohl.     TQbingen,  1843. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  so  talented  as  Liebig,  and  so  deservedly  eminent 
ts  itt  ot^Hiic  ehcmiati  slienld  have  done  so  little  justice  either  to  hiniMlf  or  to 
<>^Vi!9).whe^  he  ven^red  upon  the  fieUi  of  physiology. 
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popularize  in  the  present  article.  One  reflection,  however,  oc- 
curs to  us  which  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  these  opposing 
parties.  Chemistry  b  an  eminently  progressive  science.  The 
new  knowledge  of  last  year  has  already  become  old,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  further  acquisitions  and  experimental  results. 
Facts,  as  they  are  successively  discovered  and  confirmed,  become 

i)arts  of  our  positive  and  permanent  knowledge.  They  are,  there- 
ore,  recorded  and  remembered,  while  the  names  of  their  disco- 
verers are  first  omitted  and  then  forgotten.  Few  men  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  throw  so  sudden  and  broad  a  gleam  across  the 
dark  parts  of  nature,  as  necessarily  to  connect  their  names  with 
the  history  of  natural  science.  The  mass,  even  of  zealous  inves- 
tigators, must  be  content  to  die  and  be  forgotten.  Their  reward 
is  to  be  found  in  the  respect  of  their  contemporaries,  amons 
whom  they  have  lived  and  laboured  for  the  common  good — and 
without  thjs  respect  and  sympathy,  how  small  the  comparative 
comfort  we  can  aerive  from  the  thought  that  future  times  may 
be  better  to  our  names  than  the  present  has  been  to  our^ 
selves  ! 

But  why  should  any  one  wish  to  deprive  his  fellow-labourer 
of  his  present  reward  %  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich,  Liebig  and 
Dumas,  Boussingault  and  Sprengel,  have  each  in  their  own 
walks  laboiued  long  for  the  extension  of  human  knowledge ;  why 
not  permit  each  while  he  lives  to  enjoy  the  respect  he  has  me- 
ritea  ?  Why  should  any  one  chemist — ^undervaluing  all  others — 
attempt  to  monopolize  to  himself  the  entire  respect  of  all  ?  In 
the  public  esteem  there  is  space  enough  for  all  ^ood  men.  The 
respect  given  to  Berzelius,  or  Sprengel,  or  Johnston,  is  not  de- 
ducted firom  that  which  is  due  to  Liebig  or  Dumas.  All  will  die 
alike,  and  in  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  the  reputation  of  each  will 
scarcely  even  be  a  matter  of  history.  Why  should  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  life  be  sacrificed  for  any  thing  so  ephemeral? 
Of  the  men  of  our  time,  who  will  ever  attain  the  living  emi- 
nence of  Paracelsus^K>f  their  writings,  which  can  hope  to  sur- 
vive a  tithe  of  the  time  of  those  of  Avicenna  ?  And  yet  in  what 
estimation  do  we  now  hold  either  these  men  or  their  works  ?  Is 
it  worth  a  good  man's  while  to  heave  a  single  sigh  for  all  the 
fame  they  now  enjoy?  Present  happiness  is  above  all  fame — 
and  he  will  both  tie  happiest  himselt,  and  will  least  interfere  with 
the  happiness  of  others,  who,  while  he  commends  himself  to  the 
public  esteem,  by  labouring  for  the  common  good,  is  ready  to 
allow  their  due  share  of  merit  to  others  also,  who  devote  meir 
time  and  talents  to  the  same  end. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  new  knowledge  be  so  very  important  to 
agriculture — how  important  is  it  also  that  it  should  be  diffiised 
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among  the  agrictdtural  classes — that  what  is  so  likely  to  benefit 
all  shotild  be  bronght  within  the  reach,  and,  if  possible,  be  made 
the  property  of  all  I  How  important,  likewise,  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  giren  for  the  Airther  development  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge— ^for  clearing  np  the  many  dark  and  misty  spots  which 
still  present  themselves,  and  for  cultivating  with  assiduity  those 
new  fields  of  research  which  are  daily  openmg  up  in  connexion 
with  scientific?  agriculture. 

The  agricultui*al  community,  especially  in  the  aorth  of  our 
island,  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  alive  to  ail  this.    Their,  de- 
sire for  knowledge  is  proved  by  the  number  of  smdl  periodicals 
exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  subjects,  which  have  lately 
arisen  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  kind  of  matter 
with  which  these  periodicals  are  filled.     The  Committse  for  Agri- 
cultural Education^  formed  a  year  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  education  into  aU  our  elementary 
schools,  in  the  rural  districts,  has  ahready  efiected  much,  and  we 
hope  will  speedily  see  its  object  fully  attained*    But  the  boldest 
and  most  successful  movement  in  behalf  of  Scottish  agriculture 
in  our  day,  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Agricidtural  Che- 
misiry  Association  of  Scotland,     In  founding  this  Institution, 
tenants  and  proprietors  have  both  concurred.     Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve it  originated  with  the  tenantry  themselves — a  ou*cumstance 
at  once  honourable  to  Scottish  farmers,  and  illustrative  of  the 
amount  of  knowledge  they  already  possessed.    For  a  man  must 
already  know  a  good  deal  not  only  of  the  ^neral  nature,  but  of 
the  special  bearings  of  chemical  science,  beftxre  he  can  understand 
how  It  can  be  made  of  actual  pecuniary  value  to  the  practical 
farmer.    The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  difFuse  knowledge 
by  lectures  and  otherwise  among  the  agricultural  body — to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  by  means  of  chemical  analyses  from  the  frauds 
of  the  dealers  and  manufiswiturers  of  manure — to  ^de  his  prac- 
tice and  use  of  manures  by  the  analysis  of  soils,  lunestones,  and 
vegetable  products — and  to  make  original  researches  with  the 
view  of  enlaiging  our  actual  knowledge.     These  objects  are 
worthy  of  the  character  of  the  Scottish  agricultural  bodv,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  ol  our  time.    The  ex- 
ample set  by  Scotland  has  already  been  imitated  in  other  coun-^ 
hies.     We  heartily  wish  success,  therefore,  to  this  new  Institu- 
tion, and  we  trust  it  will  meet  with  that  support  which  the  na- 
tional importanee  of  its  objects  deserves. 


^.'k~ 
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Art.  n. — The  Life  of  Lord  HUlj  G.C.B,,  late  Commander  of 
the  Forces.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M.,  Author  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Viscount  Hill.    London,  1845. 

There  are  few  departments  of  literature  which  are  more 
pleasing  and  instructive  than  biography.  Especially  in  pernidng 
the  life  of  any  man  who  has  been  gifted  with  great  qualities  by 
nature,  and  exposed,  in  his  career,  to  diiBcuIties  and  dangers 
which  he  has  braved  and  surmoimted,  we  experience  an  emotion 
of  the  liveliest  kind.  It  may  be  that  the  distance  is  a  wide  one 
between  the  subject  of  the  biography  and  the  reader,  both  in  rank 
and  in  habits  and  education.  But  all  these  adventitious  circum- 
stances avail  not  even  to  diminish  the  deep  interest  of  the  reader, 
arising  from  that  strong  sympathy  which  knits  together  the  whole 
jRsmiily  of  man :  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  peaceftd  civilian  hangs  in 
breatnliess  suspense  over  the  fate  of  the  soldier  in  battle,  though 
he  himself  expects  never  to  see  war  but  in  description  ;  and  me 
student,  by  his  fireside,  devours  the  adventures  of  the  daring 
voyager,  though  he  has,  perhaps,  no  purpose  of  ever  straying  from 
his  own  home. 

It  has  long  been  a  proverbial  truth,  that  no  teaching  possesses 
equal  force  with  the  teaching  by  exam^e ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  biographer^s  method  of  teaching.  The  due  execution  of  his 
task  may  therefore  be  a  matter  of  much  delicacy,  where  foibles  or 
vices,  having  been  interwoven  dangerously  wit&  great  talents  and 
virtues,  require  to  be  carefully  separated  from  them,  and  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  faithful  warning  and  reproof.  But  the  duty 
is  less  arduous,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  when  a  biographer  is 
so  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Sidney  has  been,  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 

1'ect,  and  when  his  chief  aim  becomes  merelv  that  of  giving  to 
lis  countrymen  such  a  delineation  of  an  amiable  and  noble  cha- 
racter, that  the  nation — and  especially  the  generous  youth  of  the 
nation — may  admire  as  they  read,  and  unconsciously  prepare 
themselves,  when  called  on,  to  imitate  what  they  admire. 

We  think  this  has  evidently  been  the  aim  of  Mr,  Sidney,  and 
that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  he  has  succeeded.  No  one 
can  read  his  volume  without  being  impressed  at  the  close  of  it, 
with  equal  respect  and  admirationlor  the  character  of  Lord  Hill. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  a  narrative,  embracing  so  many 
scenes  of  adventure,  and  so  many  great  achievements,  would  have 

E 'elded  more  instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  student  of 
ord  Hill's  life,  if  a  fuller  statement  had  been  generally  given 
of  his  individual  concern  in  the  chief  of  these.  We  observe, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Sidney,  in  his  preface,  appears  to  refer  to  offi- 
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cial  despatches,  as  containing  the  particulars  of  Lord  HilPs 
military  exploits.  But  these  do  not,  in  our  estimation,  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  exhibiting  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  at 
least  the  more  interesting  details  of  his  own  personal  share  in  the 
great  campaigns  in  which  he  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Nor 
ao  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Sioney  himself  viewed  them  in  that 
light  Yet  we  fear  he  has  trusted  more  than  enough  to  this  sup- 
plementary reading ;  or  else  he  is  unconscious  how  unsatisfactoiy 
IS  the  meagre  representation  which  heaves  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  in  which  his  achieve- 
ments may  be  said  to  have  been  catalogued  by  his  biographer^ 
rather  than  narrated. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  important  battle  of  the  Nive  or  St. 
Pierre.  That  battle  was,  by  the  common  consent  of  both  the 
French  and  English  armies,  one  of  the  most  bloody  of  the  whole 
war.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  glorious  to  Lord  Hill,  who 
fought  and  gained  it  with  his  own  troops  alone,  against  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  commanders,  Soult,  who  vigorously  as- 
sailed him  with  a  force  of  nearly  thrice  his  numbers.  The 
events  of  the  day  were  ftdl  of  vicissitude,  and  were  repeatedly 
ominous  of  disaster,  calling  forth  all  Hill's  talents,  not  merely  as 
a  skilful  general,  but  also  as  a  brave  soldier.  In  any  circum- 
stances, it  must  have  been  a  most  arduous  task  to  sustain  the 
eager  attacks  of  the  French,  confident  in  their  valour,  their  num- 
bers, and  their  leader ;  but,  unhappily,  the  astonishing  miscon- 
duct of  two  British  colonels,  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  who 
withdrew  their  respective  troops  from  action  at  the  most  cri- 
tical moment,  unexpec4;edly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  Hill's 
tosition  to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  an  inferior  leader,  all  would 
ave  seemed  irrecoverably  lost.  He  had  stationed  himself  on  a 
moant,  in  the  rear  of  his  troops,  &om  which  he  could  descry  the 
movements  of  the  contending  forces.  In  the  instant  of  discover- 
ing this  disaster,  he  flew  to  one  of  the  regiments  who  had  been 
thus  betrayed,  and  who  were  burning  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace,  and 
with  that  regiment,  supported  by  some  other  troops,  he  retrieved 
the  wavering  battle  by  a  oold  and  vigorous  charge,  neiEuled  by  him- 
self. All  this  we  learn  from  Colonel  Napier,  writing  the  general 
history  of  the  war :  and  all  this,  at  least,  should  have  been  con- 
tained in  any  bio^^phy  which  was  to  do  full  justice  to  Lord 
Hill,  and  to  show  the  British  army  with  what  intuitive  prompt^ 
ness  he  could  meet  those  sudden  emergencies  in  which  tne  inde- 
cision of  a  moment  might  have  cost  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  with 
what  varied  resources  both  of  prudence  and  daring  he  could  bear 
up  against  apparently  overwhelming  dangers,  until  at  length  he 
compelled  reluctant  Fortune  to  his  standard,  and  snatched  a  bril- 
liant victory,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 
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Upon  this  memorable  battle  there  are  but  a  few  sentences  be- 
stowed by  JVIr.  Sidney  (p.  267)  which  intimate,  indeed,  that  Soudt 
made  a  desperate  attack,  and  that  he  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
Lord  Hill,  and  suffered  severely ;  but  which  tell  us  bttle  more 
than  this.  It  is  from  other  sources  that  the  admirers  of  Lord 
Ilill  must  gather  those  particulars  which  justly  entitle  Napier  to 
say,  in  concluding  his  observations  on  this  battle,  after  naving 
narrated  not  merely  its  result,  but  Lord  Hill's  personal  share  in 
achieving  the  victory,  that  it  was  gained  by  him  ^^  after  a  manner 
that,  in  less  eventful  times,  would  have  rendered  him  the  hero  of 
a  nation."* 

We  shall  make  but  one  other  prefatory  iiemark.  We  regret 
to  observe  occasional  instances  of  the  bad  taste  in  writing  which 
mistakes  the  turgid  for  the  sublime ;  and  we  must  add,  that  while 
contemplating  the  rare  modesty  and  simplicity  of  Lord  Hill's 
character,  we  are  the  less  prepared  for  such  a  style  on  the  part 
of  his  biographer.  Indeed,  the  indulgence  in  that  style  tenck  to. 
defeat  the  laudable  object  with  which  it  has  evidently  been 
adopted,  of  giving  greater  force  to  noble  sentiments.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  Mr.  Sidney  to  con- 
demn atheism  and  infidelity  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  he  would 
have  succeeded  better  by  the  use  of  language  fitted  to  convey 
some  definite  meaning,  than  he  has  done  in  saying  that  through 
them  ^^  all  that  is  destructive  assumes  a  giant  form  of  rank  luxu- 
riance, poisoning  the  air  and  veiling  the  light,  whence  a  darkness 
covers  the  heavens,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  lightning- 
flash  and  thunder-peal  of  anarchy  and  woe." — P.  21. 

But  we  hasten  from  these  few  prefatory  observations  which  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make,  and  we  shall  now  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Lord  Hill,  accompanied  with  such  extracts 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Sidney  as  appear  to  be  most  interesting. 

The  late  Rowland  Lord  Viscount  Hill,  was  bom  at  the  Hall, 
in  the  retired  village  of  Frees  in  Shropshire,  on  the  11th  of 
August  1772,  and  was  thus  the  junior  by  thiee  vears  of  Wel- 
lington and  Napoleon,  both  of  whom  were  bom  m  1769.  His 
family  was  old  and  respectable.  Among  his  ancestors  was  that 
Sir  Kowland  Hill  who  was  the  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayot  of 
the  city  of  London.  That  worthy  gentleman  appears  to  have 
distinguished  his  civic  career  by  his  charitable  munificence,  and 
his  shrievalty  by  a  contest  with  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  their 
authority,  in  over-zealously  asserting  the  privileges  of  the  city. 

At  the  birth  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  for  a  long  period  after* 


*  Napier's  Pbk insular  War,  vi.,  409. 
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wards,  his  father  was  himself  a  younger  brother,  though  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  to  the  family  baronetcy*  and  estate.  He  had 
sixteen  children,  of  whom  ten  were  sons.  Rowland  was  the 
second  son.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  childhood.  Most  of  the 
others  entered  the  army,  and  their  father  was  spared  to  see  five 
of  the  number,  all  of  them  gallant  men,  survive  the  dangers  of 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  bloody  field  of  Waterloo. 

Rowland  was  first  at  school  at  Ightfield,  a  Shropshire  village, 
and  thence,  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  he  was  sent  to  Chester, 
where  he  won  the  affections  of  his  school-fellows  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  This  arose  not  merely  from  his  affectionate  and  gentle 
disposition,  but  from  the  gallantry  with  which  he  was  always 
ready  to  assist  any  comrade  who  had  got  into  a  scrape,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  himself  the  least  likely  to  be  involved  in 
one  on  his  own  account.  At  this  period  of  life  he  was  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  he  was  thus  thrown  more  than  usually  upon 
the  immediate  care  of  Mrs.  Winfield,  wife  of  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  school.  It  is  one  of  the  delightftil  traits  of  Hill's  charac- 
ter, that  the  grateftil  affection  which  he  then  felt  for  this  amiable 
lady,  continued  an  enduring  sentiment  in  after  life,  and  was  re- 
peatedly exhibited  after  the  delicate  school-boy  had  grown  up 
mto  one  of  the  most  renowned  warriors  of  his  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  same  love  of  horticulture, 
and  the  same  fondness  for  pet  animals,  which  characterized  him 
in  after  life,  were  already  exhibited  by  him  when  at  school,  where 
his  little  garden  prospered,  and  his  little  favourites  throve,  bet- 
ter than  those  or  any  of  his  companions.  But  there  is  another 
characteristic  of  his,  which  comes  with  something  like  surprise 
upon  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  name 
ot  Hill  so  closely  with  the  battle-field. 

'^  His  sensibility,''  says  Miss  Winfield,  '^  was  almost  feminine.  One 
of  the  boys  happened  to  cut  his  finger,  and  was  brought  by  Rowland 
HiU  to  my  mother  to  have  lit  dre^d ;  but  her  attention  was  soon 
drawn  from  the  wound  to  Rowland,  who  had  fainted." 

And  even  after  his  military  career  had  commenced,  when  it 
happened  that  a  prize-fight  between  Humphries  and  Mondoza 
was  exhibited  near  the  windows  of  his  lodgings,  such  was  the 
efiTect  produced  on  him  by  the  brutality  of  the  scene,  that  he 
was  carried  fainting  out  of  his  room.  So  little  does  there  re-i 
quire  to  be  in  common,  between  the  most  heroic  courage  and  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  attribute  of  insensibility  to  the  sight  of  blood 
and  suffering.  He  explained  afterwards,  in  reference  to  the  car- 
nage which  he  had  witnessed  in  war,  that  he  had  still  the  same 
listings  as  at  first,  '^  but  in  the  excitement  of  battle,  all  indivi-t 
dual  sensation  was  lost  sight  of«" 
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In  the  spring  of  1790,  his  parents  called  his  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a  profession,  and  indicated  a  wish  that  he 
should  adopt  that  of  the  law.  His  reply,  addressed  to  his  mother, 
has  been  preserved,  in  which  he  states  modestly  and  gently  his 
^^  dislike  to  the  law,"  and  says,  ^^  the  profession  which  I  should 
like  best,  and  hope  you  and  papa  will  not  object  to,  is  the 
army."  This  called  forth  a  letter  from  his  father,  fiill  of  good 
sense  and  kindness,  which  we  wish  we  could  extract  for  the 
benefit  of  parents  who  may  be  thwarted  by  a  son's  disinclination 
to  civil  life. 

Shortly  after  this  an  ensigncy  in  the  38th  re^^ment  was  pro- 
cured for  young  Hill,  who  also  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  attended  a  military  academy,  and  remained 
till  1791.  In  that  year  he  obtained  a  lieutenantcy,  and  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1792  he  was  with  his  Fo- 
ment, the  53d,  in  Scotland.  In  1793  he  raised  an  independent 
company,  chiefly  in  Shropshire,  and  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission. He  was  desired  to  carry  this  company  to  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  following  rather  curi- 
ous anecdote  in  connexion  with  his  visit  to  that  country. 

"  I  remember  bis  telling  me,  that  on  going  to  the  bouse  of  an 
eminent  literary  gentleman,  to  pass  a  nigbt,  be  was  shown  to  his 
room  before  dinner,  and  being  about  to  dress,  be  looked  round  for  the 
usual  washing  apparatus,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  sort  Just  as 
be  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  effort  to  obtain  these  requisites  of 
the  toilet,  be  beard  to  bis  great  surprise  and  amusement  a  creaking  in 
the  floor,  and  a  trap-door  gradually  opened,  through  which  ascended, 
by  a  steady  invisible  movement,  wash-hand-stand,  basin,  towels,  hot- 
water,  and  all  other  due  accompaniments.  He  used  to  say  be  never 
met  with  a  parallel  to  this,  except  in  the  bouse  of  a  gendeman  who 
bad  a  railroad  made  from  Jm  kitchen  to  his  dtmng-room^  to  send  in  the 
dishes  quick  and  hot" 

This  latter  sentence  points  out  a  new  field  of  utility  for  rail- 
roads, and  one  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  never  yet  been 
conjectured  even  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Captain  Hill  had  repeated  opportu- 
nities of  distinguishing  himself,  which  he  embraced  and  improved. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape.  Having 
ascended  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemj.  General  O'Hara,  on  whom  he  was  in  attendance,  had 
occasion  to  call  him  down.  His  place  was  taken  by  his  brother 
aide-de-camp.  Captain  Snow,  who  was  immediatelv  shot  in  the 
tree  and  mortally  wounded.  Hill  himself  was  sligntly  wounded 
in  the  right  hand,  and  O'Hara  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

It  was  at  Toulon  that  Hill  become  acquainted  vrith  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  Graham,  aftierwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  who  served 
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there  as  a  volanteery  and  laid  the  .foundation  of  his  fatare  re- 
nown. In  the  following  year,  1794,  Graham  raised  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  offered  Hill  the  majority  of  it,  on  condition  of 
his  raising  a  certain  quota  of  men,  wmch  he  did.  The  regiment 
thus  raised  was  the  90th,  which  was  destined  afterwards  to  he 
most  honourably  associated  with  the  name  of  Hill. 

In  1796,  Hill,  now  holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
went  with  the  90th  to  Gibraltar,  then  commanded  by  his  old 
friend  General  O'Hara.  Whilst  here  an  incident  occurred  which 
not  only  showed  the  confidence  of  his  commander,  in  intrusting 
him  with  a  mission  of  importance  and  delicacy,  but  also  the 
intense  ardour  with  which  Colonel  Hill  devoted  ms  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  performance  of  the  duty,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
which  he  was  charged  for  the  time.  General  O'Hara  despatched 
him  with  a  verbd  communication  for  the  British  ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  announcing  expected  war  with  Spain.  So  rapidly 
was  this  anticipation  realized,  that,  in  the  words  of  Colonel  Hill 
himself,  '^  Before  I  could  return,  hostilities  had  commenced,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  got  back  to  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar — 
not  only  from  the  declaration  of  war,  but  also  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  occasioned  by  great  exertion  to  accomplish  the  duty  I 
was  employed  on  for  my  respected  general."  The  same  spirit 
which  prompted  Hill,  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  unostentatious 
duty,  to  sacnfice  health  itself,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  mission, 
also  animated  him  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  or  in  the  battle- 
field, and  gives  the  true  key  to  the  secret  of  the  remarkable 
success  which  afterwards  so  often  crowned  his  enterprizes. 

In  1800  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and,  with  the 
90th,  he  formed  part  of  the  troops  who  were  employed  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  During  a  rendezvous 
of  the  troops  at  Gibraltar,  ColonelHill,  being  indisposed,  was 
forbidden  to  eat  anything  but  fresh  meat.  And  he  used  to  men- 
tion afterwards,  that  the  price  of  such  meat  was  at  that  time  so 
excessively  enhanced,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  £3,  12s.  ster- 
ling for  a  turkey,  and  £1,  Is.  for  a  fowL  An  invalid's  impatience 
to  get  well  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  stimulated  by  the  cost  of  a 
diet  like  this.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance,  in  con- 
nexion with  dietj  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  during  this 
expedition.  For  it  appears  that,  in  conseouence  of  some  n'eak, 
apparently  by  way  of  burlesque  on  the  denciency  of  provisions, 
'^  a  pair  of  boots  were  dressed,  boiled,  and  roasted  with  lemon, 
for  dinner  in  the  gunroom."  Unfortunately  it  is  not  stated 
how  much  of  this  di£  was  eaten,  or  whether  the  guests  satisfied 
themselves  that,  in  the  event  of  their  being  exposed  to  short 
commons  during  a  siege,  they  might  rely,  as  a  last  resource,  upon 
their  boots,  if  dressed  with  lemon. 
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Even  during  the  voyage,  we  find  Colonel  Hill  diligently  study- 
ing the  theory  of  field  fortification,  and  improving  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  also  kept  a  pocket-joiimal,  in  which  he  regularly 
noted  down  what  seemed  most  worthy  of  attention.  Trafts  like 
these  well  deserve  to  be  noted,  in  connexion  with  that  which  has 
been  just  commented  on,  as  both  eisplaining  and  ennobling  the 
success  and  advancement  of  Colonel  Hill.  It  was  neither  to 
mere  talent  nor  yet  to  mere  fortune,  that  he  was  indebted,  but 
to  talent,  diligently  improved  by  sedulous  culture.  It  is  of  such 
talent  only  that  Fortune  will  generally  be  found  the  handmaid. 

The  notice  given  of  this  part  of  Colonel  Hill's  history  is  brief. 
But  we  learn  Irom  his  diary,  that  he  landed  in  Egypt  on  the  8th 
of  March,  and  that 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  at  six,  the  British  army  began  to  move, 
the  90th  regiment  as  its  advanced  guard.  At  this  moment  a  consider- 
able body  of  cavalry  made  a  spirited  and  impetuous  charge  on  the  90thy 
who,  as  Walsh  says,  with  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  veterans,  re- 
ceived them,  unbroken,  upon  the  points  of  their  bayonets.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  retreat.  I  was  wounded  by  a  musket-baU,  which 
struck  the  peak  of  the  helmet  now  at  Hawkstone.  After  being 
wounded,  I  was  taken  on  board  Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  I  remained 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  returned  to  the  regiment" — Pp.  39,  40. 

While  confined  by  his  wound,  Colonel  Hill  was  on  board  the 
Foudroyant,  commanded  by  Lord  Keith.  And  after  the  great 
victorv  of  the  21st  of  March,  in  which  Abercromby  received  his 
mortal  wound,  he  was  brought  from  the  field  of  his  fame  to  the 
same  cabin  where  Hill  was  recovering,  and  where  Abercromby 
lingered  for  a  week  and  died. 

in  1803,  Colonel  Hill,  at  the  age  of  thirty^ne,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and,  until  1805,  was  employed 
in  Ireland,  then  menacea  with  invasion,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  the  scene  of  much  internal  excitement.  The  various  duties 
devolving  on  General  Hill  required  not  merely  courage  and 
energy,  but  often  in  a  still  higher  degree  called  for  the  exercise 
of  discretion,  temperance,  and  forbearance.  In  none  of  these 
qualities  was  he  lound  wanting ;  and  he  appears  to  have  uni- 
iormly  discharged  the  responsible  trust  which  devolved  on  him 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Among  the  numerous  alarms  of  invasion  which  were  then  pro^ 
pagated  from  time  to  time,  one  is  mentioned  which  may  almost 
vie  with  the  celebrated  bonfire  "  on  the  hill  above  Glenwither- 
shins,"  to  which  the  Antiouary  has  given  a  deathless  renown. 
It  would  appear  that  Killaia  Bay,  in  the  north  of  Connaught, 
was  one  of  tne  spots  which  excited  apprehension,  as  being  likely 
to  afford  a  landing-place  for  the  French.  And  sure  enough,  in 
October  1803^  the  scouts  in  that  quarter  did  observe  two  fingatea 
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enter  the  baj,  and  speedily  lower  from  their  decks  what  seemed 
to  be  boat  i^r  boat,  which  made  directly  and  rapidly  for  the 
beach.  A  report  was  immediately  transmitted  that  the  French 
troops  had  arriyed,  and  were  disembarking ;  and  farther,  that 
^  tkey  were  landing  very  fasV^  It  appeared  on  inauiry,  however, 
that  the  two  vessels  were  English  frigates,  whicn  had  entered 
the  bay  together  for  the  purpose  of  watering.  For  facilitating 
their  operations,  they  had  each  heaved  their  empty  water-casks 
overboard,  and  the  wind  carried  them  quickly  to  the  shore.  But 
still  more  quickly  had  the  rumour  of  the  landing  preceded  them, 
and  much  alarm  was  excited,  and  various  movements  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  supposed  invaders,  before  the 
true  state  of  the  fact  was  communicated  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  in  1805,  and  while  preparing  for  the  abortive  expedi- 
tion to  the  Weser,  that  Hill  nrst  met  with  Wellington,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was  also  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
same  expedition.  Sir  Arthur  dined  with  him,  ^^  at  his  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Chitty's,"  at  Deal ;  and  that  acquaintance  commencc^l, 
which  was  destined  to  have  so  powerful  an  influence  on  Hill's 
subsequent  career. 

After  spending  the  year  1806  in  England,  during  part  of 
which  he  was  encamped  with  a  portion  ot  the  troops  who  were 
kept  in  readiness  to  repel  threatened  invasion— and  spending  the 
year  1807  again  in  Ireland — he  was  ordered,  in  1808,  to  join 
the  troops  then  destined  for  the  continent,  imder  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  On  learning  that  General  Hill  was  to  serve  under 
him,  Sir  Arthur  wrote  him  on  23d  June  1808, 

**  My  dear  Hill — ^I  rejoice  extremely  at  the  prospect  I  have  before 
me  of  serving  again  with  you,  and  /  hope  we  shall  have  more  to  do  than 
we  had  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  we  were  together.^* — ^P.  75. 

The  ^^  last  occasion"  here  alluded  to  was  the  abortive  trip  to 
the  Weser ;  and  assuredly  the  hope  of  Wellington  was  gratified 
before  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war,  which  was  now  about  to 
commence. 

It  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  learn  that  British  troops  were 
only  relieved  of  so  cumbrous  an  appendage  as  their  queues  or 
pigtails  in  this  year  1808,  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore 
from  Stockholm.  The  oilier  to  cut  off  the  queues  ^^  was  dated 
24th  July,  and  gave  universal  delight.  The  signal  was  made 
for  all  hair-cutters  to  proceed  to  head-quarters ;  and  Cadell  tells 
us,  ^  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  on  board  the  head-quarter 
ship,  the  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Eussell,  proceeded  with  them  and 
8  pattern-man  to  the  other  troop-ships.  The  tails  were  kept  till 
all  were  docked,  when,  by  a  signal,  the  whole  were  hove  over* 
board,  with  three  cheers.' " — ^Pt  36* 
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Soon  after  the  landinc;  of  the  British  forces  at  Mondego,  the 
battles  of  Roli9a  and  Vuneiro  followed,  in  which  the  British 
army  had  a  foretaste  of  the  laurels  which  they  were  to  earn  under 
Wellington.  Major-General  Hill  was  present  at  both  of  these 
battles,  and  in  the  former  had  an  active  and  important  share. 
He  was  afterwards  mentioned  by  name  among  the  officers  to 
whom,  along  with  Wellington,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  voted  for  their  services. 

The  superseding  of  Wellington,  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
the  expedition  of  Moore,  and  the  victory  of  Comnna,  won  at  the 
expense  of  that  hero's  life,  belong  more  to  general  history  than 
to  the  biography  of  Hill.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was 
on  General  HiU's  brigade  that  the  important  duty  devolved  of 

Erotecting  the  army,  at  its  embarkation  for  England,  after  the 
attle  of  Corunna.  On  their  arriving  at  Plymouth — ^where  the 
troops,  who  had  suffered  so  many  privations  in  the  retreat,  ex- 
perienced the  utmost  kindness  from  the  inhabitants — General 
Hill  was  conspicuous  for  the  consideration  and  solicitude  which 
he  showed  for  the  welfare  of  his  men.  His  name  was  long  re- 
membered with  admiration,  on  that  account,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  ;  and  this  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  Hill  which 
is  well  worthy  of  attention,  especially  from  the  miUtary  student 
of  his  life.  By  his  care  to  avoid  exposing  the  lives  o^  his  men 
unnecessarily,  and  by  his  attention  to  their  comforts  and  wants, 
he  gained  so  completely  their  affection  and  confidence,  that  when 
occasion  reauired,  he  could  rely  implicitly  on  the  zeal  and  devo- 
tion Tvdth  wnich  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  led  the 
way. 

Before  his  return  from  this  expedition,  his  uncle,  Sir  Richard 
Hill,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  his  father,  now  Sir  John 
Hill.  His  uncle  bequeathed  to  him  the  property  at  Hardwick 
Grange,  which  he  continued  afterwards  to  occupy  as  his  favourite 
residence,  when  at  home. 

After  a  veiy  brief  period  spent  in  England,  General  Hill  was 
again  despatched  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  had  not  been  many 
weeks  when  Wellington  achieved  the  brilliant  exploit  of  crossing 
the  Douro  in  the  face  of  the  French  army  under  ooult,  and  driv- 
ing them,  with  great  loss,  from  Oporto,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
Portugal.  In  the  action  at  Oporto,  General  Hill  had  a  veiy  con- 
spicuous share. 

The  French  had  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  Douro,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  the  town  of 
Oporto  stands;  and  it  had  become  important,  as  Wellington's 
despatches  bear,*  that  the  British  troops,  who  had  reached  the  left 
bank,  should  cross  the  river  to  expel  the  French  without  delay. 

*  Gorwood^  Tol.  iv.,  p.  298. 
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On  asoending  the  height  of  the  Sarea  on  the  left  bank,  where 
there  was  a  convent,  opposite  to  Oporto,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
descried  a  large  unfinished  building,  called  the  Seminaiy,  which 
stood  near  the  river  on  the  Oporto  side.  It  was  surrounded  bv 
a  high  stone  wall  which  came  aown  to  the  water,  on  either  hand, 
and  which  had  only  one  entrance  by  an  iron  gate,  opening  on 
the  Yallonga  road.  There  was  sufficient  space  incluaed  within 
tbe  wall  for  containing  two  battalions  of  men  in  order  of  battle. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  was  about  300  yards,  and  on  the  height 
of  the  Sarea  the  British  guns  could  be  planted  so  as  to  command 
the  whole  enclosure  round  the  Seminary.  To  all  appearance  no 
watch  was  kept  by  the  French  in  that  quarter,  as  they  apparently 
reUed  on  the  impossibility  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  cross  the 
river  there.  At  that  spot,  however.  Sir  Arthur  conceived  it 
practicable  to  effect  a  passage ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  detach- 
ment of  troop  under  General  Murray  was  sent  a  few  miles  up 
the  river  to  Avintas,  to  seek  a  passage  there,  where  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  some  boats  could  be  found.  Sir  Arthur  also 
caused  eighteen  or  twen^  guns  to  be  planted  on  the  height  of 
Sarea,  commanding  the  Seminary. 

A  skiff,  manned  by  a  few  brave  men,  crossed  to  the  Oporto 
side,  and  brought  back  three  or  four  large  barges  without  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  French.  This  operation  was  favoured  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  river  makes  a  rapid  bend  round  the 
point  on  which  the  convent  is  placed,  and  the  town  lies  below  this 
point,  while  the  crossmg  was  effected  above  it.  And  Soult's  per- 
sonal position,  as  it  happened,  was  below  the  town. 

The  first  of  the  barges,  containing  an  officer  and  twenty-five  of 
the  Buffs,  then  crossed  to  the  Seminary,  where  the  men  disem- 
barked, and  were  instantly,  so  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
army,  but  still  without  any  alarm  being  taken.  A  second  and  a 
third  barge  followed,  filled  with  troops,  the  last  conveying  Ge- 
neral Paget.  But  no  sooner  had  they  gained  their  position  than 
Soolt  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  them  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  supported  by  artilleiy.  To  sus- 
tain them.  General  Hill  crossed  over  with  the  48th  ana  66th  regi- 
ments, and  other  troops,  and  as  General  Paget  was  soon  disabled 
by  a  wound,  the  command  of  this  most  important  and  trying  post 
devolved,  at  the  most  critical  moment,  upon  General  Hill.  So 
violent  was  the  struggle,  that  Sir  Arthur  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  throwingnimself  across  the  river  into  the  midst  of  it. 
But  his  confidence  in  General  Hill  was  such  that  he  restrtuned 
himself  fix)m  taking  this  step ;  and  well  did  Hill  justify  the  confi- 
dence of  his  leader.  The  French  made  repeated  and  desperate  at^ 
tacks,  which,  however,  were  confined,  by  the  sweep  of  tne  British 
gons  on  the  height  of  Sarea,  to  the  side  of  the  iron  gate.  They 
were  successfully  resisted  by  Hill;  tmtil  some  of  the  citizens  of 
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Oporto,  having  pushed  across  with  large  boats,  brought  over  the 
troops  under  General  Sherbrooke's  command  in  large  bodies,  a 
little  below  the  point  of  conflict ;  and  Murray's  troops  also  were 
seen  descending  the  river  on  the  Oporto  side.  Then  the  rout  of 
the  French  forces  became  general  and  complete,  and  they  suffered 
severely,  both  on  that  day  and  in  their  subsequent  retreat  from 
Portugal. 

In  less  than  three  months  afterwards,  the  battle  of  Talavera 
followed,  in  which  Hill  had  an  important  share.  The  French 
were  commanded  by  Marshals  Victor  and  Jourdan,  and  King 
Joseph.  The  Spaniards  were  commanded  by  Cuesta,  campaign- 
ing in  his  coach  and  six.  And  it  is  well  known  that  on  the  two 
days'  fighting,  of  the  27th  and  28th  July  1809,  the  last  of  which 
was  so  bloody,  the  Spaniards  were  scarcely  so  much  as  noticed 
by  the  French,  whose  whole  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
British  alone  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  did  as  little  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  French  as  was  possible. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  both  Wellington  and  Hill 
made  the  narrowest  escape  from  being  taken  prisoners  on  the  27th. 
Sir  Arthur  was  then  at  Casa  de  Salinas,  to  reach  which  place 
the  French  had  to  ford  the  river  Alberche,  and  to  march  some 
distance  through  woods.  But  out  of  these  woods,  Mr.  Sidney 
states,  ^^  they  emerged  so  suddenly  that  they  had  nearly  made  him 
prisoner  at  the  instant  of  surprise.  Providentially  this  disaster 
was  not  permitted  to  fall  on  our  army  and  upon  Europe." 

The  still  more  dangerous  adventure  of  Hill  was  stated  by  him- 
self as  follows,  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by  a  friend 
some  years  after  the  war  was  over: — 

"  I  recollect  on  the  27th  of  July  I  got  some  dinner  in  my  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Talavera  about  four  o'clock.  Immediately  after  I  rode 
out,  accompanied  by  Major  Fordyce,  towards  the  Alberche,  in  which 
direction  we  heard  some  firing.  I  returned  to  the  bivouac  of  my  di- 
vision, I  suppose  about  sunset,  when  I  found  it  had  moved  to  take  up 
a  position.  I  instantly  followed  it,  and  foimd  it  deploying  in  line,  and 
was  shown  by  somebody  where  the  right  was  to  rest  I  pointed  out  the 
hill  on  the  line  of  direction  we  were  to  take  up.  I  found,  however,  I 
had  not  sufficient  troops  to  occupy  the  ground  without  leaving  consi- 
derable intervals  between  the  regiments.  During  this  operation  I  re- 
collect perfectly  well  that  I  was  with  the  48th  Regiment,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Colonel  Donellan,  when,  it  being  nearly  dark,  I  observed  some 
men  on  the  hill-top  fire  a  few  shots  amongst  us.  Not  having  an  idea 
that  the  enemy  were  so  near,  I  said  at  the  moment,  /  teas  sure  (t  vm 
the  Old  Buffs,  as  usual,  making  some  blunder.  I  desired  Donellan  to  get 
into  line,  and  I  would  ride  up  the  hill  and  stop  their  firing.  On  reach- 
ing the  hill-top,  I  found  the  mistake  I  had  made.  I  immediately  turned 
round  to  ride  off,  when  they  fired  and  killed  poor  Fordyce,  and  shot 
my  mare  through  the  body.     She  did  not  fall,  but  carried  me  to  the 
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29th  Regiment,  which  corps,  by  my  orders^  instantly  charged  the 
French,  and  drove  them  from  the  hiU.  I  do  not  know  wliat  numbers 
the  enemy  had,  but  I  think  they  were  not  strong — ^perhaps  some  of 
their  Ught  troops."— Pp.  ill,  112. 

It  was  an  eventfiil  day  for  Europe  which  so  nearly  compro- 
mised the  safety  of  both  Wellington  and  Hill. 

For  the  battle  of  Talavera  itself,  the  histories  of  the  War  may 
best  be  consulted.  But  with  respedt  to  General  Hill's  very  im- 
portant share  in  the  honours  and  dangers  of  the  contest,  his  own 
simple  and  affectionate  letters  to  his  family  are  highly  interesting. 
They  naturally  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects  which  were  of  en- 
grossing interest  to  his  family ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  modest 
and  unassuming  than  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  himself 
on  an  occasion  on  which^  by  the  confession  of  all,  he  displayed 
the  greatest  military  qualities. 

On  30th  July  he  wrote  firom  Talavera,— * 

"  My  dear  Sister,  "  TtXmn,  July  SO,  1809. 

"  Grod  has  protected  Clement  (his  brother)  and  myself  in  two  of  the 
severest  battles  I  ever  witnessed,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  and 
28th.  For  the  particulars  I  must  refer  you  to  the  public  despatches, 
but  cannot  help  mentioning  a  few  circumstances  which  will  show  you 
the  providentifiJ  escapes  wc  have  had.  About  a  week  ago  I  told  you 
that  the  French  had  retired  from  Talavera,  on  our  approach  towards 
them.  It  now  appears  they  did  this,  not  with  the  intention  of  going 
off  altogether,  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  reinforcements, 
which  being  done  by  the  junction  of  Sebastiani's  force  of  about 
12,000,  and  King  Joseph,  from  Madrid,  with  6000,  they  turned  back 
with  near  50,000,  with  a  determination  to  bring  the  whole  of  it 
against  the  British  army,  not  half  that  number  in  the  field.  Early  on 
the  27th  we  heard  of  the  returning  of  the  French,  and  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced they  approached  nearer.  By  four  in  the  evening  their  whole 
force  was  in  sight,  and  continued  moving  forward,  driving  in  our  out- 
posts, till  they  came  within  reach  of  shot  from  our  lines,  when  they 
halted  ;  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  we  did  not  expect  any  serious 
attack  till  the  next  morning.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  dusk  when 
there  was  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on  my  post,  and  a  severe  stmggle 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  carry  it,  in  which  they  did  not  succeed, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  gave  up  the  contest.  Oil  this  occasion  poor 
Fordyce  was  killed,  my  horse  was  shot,  and  I  myself  had  a  fortunate 
escape  from  the  hands  of  a  French  soldier  who  had  got  hold  of  my 
right  arm,  and  would  have  secured  me  if  my  horse  had  not  at  the  mo- 
ment sprung  forward.  The  Frenchman  fired  at  me,  but  did  not  touch 
me.  Clement  and  Captain  Currie  were  in  the  midst  of  the  whole,  but 
fortunately  escaped.  Nothing  very  particular  occurred  diuing  the 
night :  we  continued  in  our  position,  and  the  enemy  was  near  us.  My 
post  was  on  the  lefr,  Greneral  Sherbrooke  in  the  centre,  and  General 
Campbell  to  his  right,  and  all  the  Spaniards  to  General  Campbell's 
right.  In  the  morning,  when  day  broke,  we  observed  the  whole  French 
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army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  their  finrce  im* 
mediately  opposite  my  post,  which  was  evidently  the  point  of  attack, 
and  which,  if  they  could  have  gained,  would  have  given  them  the  day. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  to  it,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
sun  was  up,  an  immense  column,  since  known  to  consist  of  two  divi- 
sions of  7000  each,  under  Marshal  Victor  in  person,  moved  on  and  at- 
tacked us.  The  fire  was  tremendous  on  both  sides,  but  the  French 
could  not  force  us.  My  horse  was  wounded  early  in  the  action.  I 
got  another  fi-om  an  officer.  Shortly  before  the  enemy  gave  up  the 
conflict,  I  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  near  my  left  ear  and  the  back 
of  my  head.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
field.  I  continued  unwell  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  next ;  I 
am,  however,  thank  God,  much  better  to  day.  My  hat  saved  my  life ; 
it  has  suffered  as  much  as  my  helmet  did  on  the  Idth  of  March.  Cle- 
ment is  safe ;  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  had  three  musket^balls  in 
him  on  the  28th.  Currie  is  also  safe,  but  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  During  the  attack  on  me  the  enemy  did  not  allow  the  remainder 
of  the  line  to  be  quiet,  for,  with  their  numerous  artillery,  they  kept  up 
a  constant  and  destructive  fire  on  it,  not  regarding  the  Spaniards  at 
all.  In  about  four  or  five  hours  the  enemy's  fire  slackened  for  a  short 
time ;  they,  however,  afterwards  began  as  serious  an  attack  upon  Ge- 
neral Campbell  as  they  did  upon  me,  and,  meeting  with  the  same  re- 
ception from  him  and  the  whole  as  they  did  in  the  morning,  were 
fairly  beat,  and  in  the  evening  after  dark  went  off.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  is  very  great  Indeed,  ours  probably  4000,  the  enemy's  7000. 
King  Joseph  was  in  the  field,  though  not  in  the  fire.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  French  force  was  double  ours,  and  solely  employed 
against  the  British,  we  may  count  the  battle  of  Talavera  amongst  the 
most  glorious  that  ever  took  place.  You  must  excuse  this  hasty  ac- 
count— ^indeed  I  must  again  refer  you  to  the  official  details.  The 
French  are  said  to  be  still  retreating.  Kind  remembrance  to  all  our 
dear  friends  at  Hawkstone,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sensible  of  and 
thankful  for  the  providential  escapes  we  have  had." — ^Pp.  108-110. 

The  letters  of  General  Hill  to  the  members  of  his  own  femilyi 
which  are  published  in  this  work,  give  us  a  very  pleasing  view  of 
his  personal  character.  And  it  is  not  a  little  refreshing,  amid 
the  scenes  of  so  sanguinary  a  contest,  to  see  one  of  those  who  had 
done  the  greatest  service  to  his  country,  and  been  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  fray,  cherishing  through  it  all  the  same  constant 
attachment  to  his  family  and  his  home,  retaining:  the  same  simple 
modesty  of  mind  as  ever,  and  never  f^tftd  ofthe  ^itude  iue 
to  Him  who  had  shielded  his  head  in  the  day  of  battle. 

The  British  head-quarters  were  soon  afterwards  at  Badajoz, 
bnt  Hill,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was 
stationed  about  twenty  miles  o£P,  with  his  troops,  at  Montijo* 
Here  he,  and  one  of  his  brothers  who  was  with  him,  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace — ^hunting  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  wolf,  and 
the  wild  boar — and  preferring  country  scenes  and  exercise  to  all 
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the  attractions  of  "  the  great  display  of  beauty  and  fashion  in 
Badajoz."  And  Hill,  having  observed  that  almost  all  the  wool 
firom  the  district  was  sent  to  jEngland,  made  a  purchase  of  a  few 
of  the  sheep,  to  be  kept  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  send- 
ing them  home,  to  improve  the  breed  in  Shropshire. 

When  making  preparations  for  the  celebrated  defence  of  Lis- 
bon at  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now 
Viscount  Wellington,  divided  his  army  into  two  principal  corps, 
the  first  of  which  he  had  under  his  own  immediate  command, 
and  the  second  he  offered  to  General  Hill.  In  a  letter  to  Hill, 
dated  December  18,  1809,  Lord  Wellington  stated  as  to  this 
second  corps — "  I  will  not  make  any  arrangement,  either  as  to 
the  troops  that  are  to  comprise  it,  or  as  to  the  officer  who  is  to 
command  it,  without  offering  the  command  of  it  to  you."  A 
higher  proof  than  this  of  the  talents  and  services  of  General 
Hill  it  was  impossible  to  give ;  and  having  accepted  the  import- 
ant trust  thus  tendered  to  him,  most  amply  did  he  justify  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  great  leader.  It  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  observe,  in  the  correspondence  which  ensued  be- 
tween these  two  able  soldiers,  how  often  General  Hill,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  discretionary  powers  as  were  intrusted  to  him, 
was  found  to  have  anticipated  the  instructions  of  Wellington, 
by  making  just  those  dispositions  which  Wellington's  instruc- 
tions, on  their  subsequent  arrival,  were  found  to  point  out. 

Greneral  Hill  had  an  honourable  share  in  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
where  the  French,  commanded  by  Massena  and  Ney,  were 
worsted  in  September  1810.  The  scene  at  nightfall  after  the 
battle,  as  beheld  by  the  British  from  the  mountain  of  Busaco,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  French  encamped,  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  Sidney : — 

^  The  night  which  succeeded  this  memorable  day,  aflTorded  to  the 
victorious  occupants  of  the  mountain,  scenes  of  indescribable  grandeur. 
The  whole  coon  try  beneath  them  glowed  with  countless  fires,  showing 
thonsands  of  shadowy  forms  of  men  and  horses,  mingled  with  piles  of 
arms  glittering  amidst  the  flames.  These  gradually  subsided  into 
Rowing  patches  of  red  embers  gemming  the  black  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  all  seemed  to  threaten  another  mighty  conflict  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  men  under  Hill  were  kept  in  their  full  accoutrements,  and  each 
with  his  musket  by  his  side,  front  and  rear  ranks,  head  to  head,  lay 
upon  the  mountain,  awaiting  the  mom,  and  expecting  that  an  as- 
sailable gorge  near  at  hand  would  be  the  point  of  attack." — ^Fp.  143, 
144. 

Next  day,  however,  the  French  moved  off,  without  renewing 
the  fight. 

Then  followed  the  occupation  of  the  fortified  lines  at  Torres 
Yedras,  extending  firom  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  Al* 
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handra,  to  the  sea,  over  a  space  of  aboat  twenty-five  miles,  and 
covering  Lisbon  from  the  advance  of  the  French  nnder  Massena. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  these  celebrated 
lines,  and  the  baffling  of  the  French  Marshal,  who  was  at  last 
compelled  to  retreat  with  that  large  force  which  Napoleon  had 

fiven  to  "  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,"  with  a  peremptory  man- 
ate  to  seize  on  Lisbon,  and  drive  the  British  into  the  sea.  But 
there  is  a  letter  of  General  Hill,  written  to  his  sister  in  Novem- 
ber 1810,  from  his  post  at  Alhandra,  which  mentions  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  extra-professional  intercourae 
of  the  two  great  armies,  which  had  been  for  some  time  so 
near  each  other.  Something  like  personal  acquaintance  took 
place  between  the  soldiers  in  the  hostile  ranks,  and  even  a 
species  of  friendship  sprung  up,  upon  a  soil  where,  most  of  all, 
it  would  have  seemeu  to  be  exotic.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  account  of  this,  without  having  the  mind  most  powerfully 
impelled  to  the  reflection,  how  strangely  human  beings  have 
been  forced  from  the  relations  which  their  Maker  designed  them 
to  hold  towards  each  other,  when  they  are  mustered  and  armed 
on  the  battle-field,  as  enemy  and  enemy,  bent  on  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  Sister,**  he  writes^  "  on  this  day  week  I  wrote  to  Sir 
John,  (his  &ther^)  since  which  time  nothing  of  consequence  has  oc- 
curred. The  two  armies  remain  as  they  were,  the  British  in  the  po- 
sition I  mentioned  in  my  last,  with  the  right  on  the  Tagus,  and  the 
left  on  the  sea  near  Torres  Yedras,  a  distance,  probably,  of  about  25 
miles.  The  French  advanced  regiments  are  close  to  us ;  that  is,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  I  am 
now  writing,  with  the  sentries  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  In 
this  situation  we  have  been  for  the  last  month,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  ap- 
pear rather  eoctraordinary  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  perfectly  good  neigh- 
bours, and  never  think  ofmolestmg  each  other.  On  the  contrary^  I  have 
been  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intimacy  which  was  going  on.  It  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  see  the  soldiers  of  each  army  getting  grapes  out  of  the 
same  vineyard^  water  from  the  same  wellj  and  asking  each  other  to  drink 
wine.  Indeed,  I  know  of  some  instances,  though  not  quite  correct,  of 
our  officers  sending  to  Lisbon  for  boots  and  shirts  for  some  of  their 
friends  at  outposts." — ^Pp.  150,  151. 

Being  attacked  with  fever,  General  Hill  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  go  to  England  in  the  end  of  1810.  A  few  months 
at  home  recruited  his  healthy  and  he  immediately  returned  to 
the  army,  which  he  rejoined  in  May  1811.  His  return  was 
hailed  by  the  soldiers  with  eager  rejoicing ;  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  again  resumed  his  duties  was  destined,  ere  long,  to 
receive  its  reward. 

The  French  armies,  in  various  strength,  occupied  the  several 
provinces  of  Spain;  and  at  the  time  when  Marmont,  having 
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Lord  Wellington  in  firont,  was  advancing  to  relieve  Ciadiid 
Rodrigo,  he  requested  General  Girard,  a  brave  French  officer^ 
to  advance  from  the  south  towards  the  army  under  General  Hill, 
which  was  posted  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  manoBUvre  upon  it, 
80  as  to  prevent  Hill  from  giving  aid  to  Wellington.  This 
occurred  m  September  1811.  Ciudad  Rodri^  was  relieved, 
and  Girard,  who  had  made  a  certain  approach  towards  Hill, 
withdrew  southwards  a£rain  to  Zafra ;  but  aflterwards,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  maae  an  excursion  northwards,  crossing  the 
Guadiana,  and  spoiling  the  northern  district  of  Spanish  £stre- 
madura.  Hill  was  possessed  of  forces  of  superior  strength  to 
his,  but  was  under  considerable  restriction  respecting  the  sphere 
of  operating  with  them,  as  the  position  which  he  occupied  was 
too  important  to  be  exposed  to  any  unnecessaiy  hazard.  Believ-* 
ing,  nevertheless,  from  the  information  which  ne  had  received  of 
the  enemy's  movements,  that  he  could  not  only  compel  his  re- 
treat sonuiward  across  the  Guadiana,  but  strike  a  blow  at  the 
same  time.  Hill  proposed  to  operate  against  him  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  under  Castanos,  and  with  that  view  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  that  part  of  his  troops  which  was  destined  for 
this  service. 
What  followed  will  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sidney — 

"  WhUe  on  bis  march,  General  HiD  discovered  that  GKrard  was  at 
Arroyo  de  Molinos,  and  not  aware  of  his  movements,  which  at  once 
induced  him  to  decide  on  overtaking  and  surprising  the  whole  force  of 
the  French,  or  at  all  events  compelling  them  to  an  action.  The 
weather  was  wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  but  the  soldiers  did  not  fttil,  in 
along  forced  march  instantly  undertaken,  in  the  most  perfect  quietude, 
that  no  symptom  of  their  approach  might  alarm  the  enemy.  By  the 
evening  of  Uie  27th  they  were  at  Alcuescar,  within  four  mUes  of  their 
unconscious  foes.  Every  conceivable  precaution  was  resorted  to.  The 
light  companies  were  thrown  into  the  villages  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  alarming  the  enemy;  and  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry 
were  disposed  of  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  with  the  strictest  orders 
not  to  cheer  the  cold  and  gloomy  night  with  a  single  fire,  the  fiicker* 
ing  of  which  might  give  indication  that  they  were  near.  The  wind 
blew  furiously ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  and  the  patient  soldiery  had 
no  protection  from  the  storm,  except  the  drenched  coverings  of  their 
tents,  which  the  gale  had  thrown  down ;  but  their  patience  and  confi- 
dence in  the  leader  they  loved  deserted  them  not.  They  were  warmed 
by  the  flush  of  expectation  that  the  morning  would  recompense  them 
for  all  their  toils ;  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  had  not  appeared  in 
the  hori2on,  when  the  various  colunms  fell  in,  without  a  single  note  of 
a  bugle  or  the  beat  even  of  one  solitary  drum.  The  ground  was  ad- 
mirably chosen  with  a  view  to  concealment :  they  filed  quietly  through 
the  village,  and  having  crossed  an  intervening  mountain,  found  them- 
selves, just  as  the  day  began  to  break,  within  half  a  mile  of  Arroyoy 
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where  Gimrd  was  yet  in  seetirity,  ignorant  of  their  pruenee  and 
Qwn  danger.  At  this  instant,  a  violent  hail-storm,  pouring  on  the  rear 
of  the  allies,  canaed  the  £Mes  of  the  French  picquets  to  he  turned  firom 
them  ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready  to  make  the  decisive  moveoient,  the 
clouds  cleoi^d  away,  the  sky  became  serene,  and  the  hostile  corps  was 
preparing  for  their  march,  in  expectation  of  a  propitious  day.  Thi^  de- 
cisive moment  had  arrived.   General  Hill  was  himself  inspired,  as  was 
^\&rj  brave  man  he  commanded,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene. 
The  usual  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  rendered  even  more  than  com- 
monly striking  by  the  precautions  he  had  taken  for  silence,  became 
suddenly  converted  into  an  animation  that  cheered  and  almost  amused 
every  witness  of  his  ardour.     It  seemed  kindled  in  an  instant.     He 
drew  his  sword — gave  a  loud  hurrah — spurred  his  horse — and  led  the 
charge  on  the  astonished  ranks  of  the  French,  then  forming  witlNMit  a 
thought  that  he  was  so  near  at  hand.    The  first  brigade,  headed  thw 
vigorously  by  himself,  moved  at  once  on  the  village  of  Arroyo,  and  the 
Highlanders  catching  up  the  humour  of  the  hoar,  were  heurd  playing 
on  their  bagpipes,  ^  H&ghy  Johnny  Copey  are  you  waking  yet  f  The  second 
brigade,  under  General  Howard,  moved  quietly  round  to  the  other  side 
of  the  place,  to  intercept  the  troops  which  the  first  should  drive  out. 
In  the  centre  came  the  cavalry,  ready  to  act  in  whatever  way  might  be 
deemed  expedient.  Presently  the  71st  and  92d  Regiments  dashed  into 
Arroyo,  and  came  upon  the  French  just  as  they  were  filing  out,  with 
the  exception  of  one  brigade,  which  had  marched  for  Medellin  before 
daylight.    This  charge  first  announced  to  them  the  snare  kito  which 
they  had  &lleB ;  and  with  only  a  feeble  efibrt  on  the  part  of  their  ca- 
valry, they  were  driven  before  the  bayonets  of  the  British.    The 
French  in&ntry,  nevertheless,  having  emerged  from  the  town,  tried  to 
form  into  two  squares,  with  cavalry  on  their  lefl ;  but  the  71  st  lining 
the  garden-walls  of  the  town,  poured  into  them  an  awful  fire,  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  artillery.    They  fiM  in  utter  concision, 
and  the  capture  of  prisoners,  cannon,  and  baggage,  rapidly  fc^owed. 
Then  came  the  memorable  pursuit  of  that  extraordinary  day.  .  Just 
behind  the  routed  forces  of  Girard  rose  the  rocky  and  steep  Sierra  de 
Montanches,  up  which  they  clambered  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion, 
throwing  away  their  arms,  ammuniticm,  and  knapsacks,  and  yielding 
their  persons  as  prisoners  to  their  pursuers  at  every  step*    In  the  ex- 
citement  of  such  a  chase,  the  Brituh,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Spani- 
ards, seemed  all  to  forget  that  they  had  been  wi^out  rest,  and  soaked 
with  rain  and  mist  all  the  night  before.    They  laughed,  shouted, 
jumped  in  their  heavy  accoutrements,  or  caught  the  scrambling  horses 
of  the  fugitives,  who  could  not  ride  them  over  the  mountain,  aiod  came 
down  mounted  in  triumph,  till  fatigue  caused  some  to  desist,  and  the 
rest  being  too  much  scattered,  were  judiciously  stopped  on  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  by  General  Howard.    Nearly  fiAeen  hundred  prisonen 
were  taken,  and  some  of  them  of  high  rank.    lieutenant  ^akeney, 
of  the  28th,  leaped  over  a  wall,  and  seized  the  Prince  D'Aremberg  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  officers.     Greneral  Brun  was  ailao  tak^a,  with  a 
ookmel  of  cavalry,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Girard,  two  lieiiteaant-oohmels, 
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a  eonunlaBBire  de  gnuney  and  no  less  Uum  thirty  captainft  and  inferior 
oflloera.  Girard  himself,  with  a  handful  of  men,  eacs^ied  by  the  bridge 
of  Medellin,  declaring  he  would  rather  die  than  surrender.  It  was  al- 
together a  most  brilliant  aduevement,  and  is  thus  eloquently  adverted 
to  by  Major  l^erer  in  his  Recollections  of  the  day.  '  One  thing  in 
our  success  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos  gratified  our  division  highly ;  it  was 
a  triumph  for  our  General — a  triumph  all  his  own.  He  gained  great 
credit  for  this  well-conducted  enterprize ;  and  he  gained  what,  to  one 
of  his  mild,  kind,  and  humane  character,  was  still  more  valuable,  a 
solid  and  bloodless  victory ;  for  it  is  certainly  the  truest  maxim  in 
war,  **  that  conquest  is  twice  achieved,  where  the  achiever  brings 
home  fell  numbers.*"  *— Pp.  167-170. 

The  French  force  when  attacked,  consisted  of  about  3000 
in&ntry,  and  1600  cavalry  and  artillery.  Prince  D'Aremberg 
was  a  oonuexion  of  the  imperial  family,  and  a  prisoner,  to  whose 
capture  Lord  Wellington  attached  much  importance.  About 
500  of  the  French  were  killed.  Those  who  escaped  were  dis- 
peraed,  and  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  so  that  the  whole  corps 
was  literally  annihilated*  (jirard,  who  was  wounded  in  making 
his  escape,  was  put  under  arrest  by  Soult ;  but  Napoleon,  know- 
inghis  thorough  bravery,  forgave  his  disaster. 

The  success  of  Hill  gave  the  most  cordial  pleasure  not  only  to 
his  brother  officers,  but  to  the  whole  army ;  and  Lord  WelKng- 
ton,  in  suggesting  to  the  Government  the  propriety  of  bestowing 
a  mark  ot  favour  oH  General  Hill,  could  add  with  truth,  that 
^  there  was  no  officer  to  whom  an  act  of  grace  and  favour  would 
be  received  by  the  army  with  more  satisfaction." 

The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  now  conferred  on  General  Hill^ 
who  was  invested  with  the  insignia  at  Elvas  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton. This  distinction  brought  along  with  it  some  rather  amu»> 
ing  discussions  relative  to  toe  herala's  office.  He  writes  to  his 
brother  finom  Gruerena, — 

*'For  my  part,  I  donot  earemuch  what  the  suf^rtersare,  but,  Imust 
eoniesB,  I  do  not  much  like&ney  figures,  such  as  I  have  seen  to  some 
arms,  supported  by  a  joUy  tar,  a  grenadier,  a  Hgkt  infmbry  man,  or  a 
h&w§  or  Ughidragoon;  such,  I  think,  are  bad.  It  strikes  me  diat  ani- 
mals are  the  handsomest  Some  have  lions :  yon  and  I,  probacy, 
wo<dd  have  no  objection  to  a  grey-hound,  while  there  are  others  who 
W€>ttld  prefer  tbe^^a^-Aotifuf ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  be  glad  to 
leave  the  choice  to  the  ladiesf  they  have  more  taste  than  we  have."^- 
Pp.  186,  187. 

It  would  appear  that  bis  wish,  respecting  supporters,  was  at- 
tended to,  as  he  escaped  both  "jolly  tars,  ana  "  heavy  or  light 
dragoons."  The  Hon  and  the  horse  were  preferred  by  the 
beralds  to  that  honour. 
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which  WM  attached  to  snccess  in  the  object  of  the  eoterpiise,  at 
well  as  the  consciousness  that  every  hour  of  time  which  was 
passing  overhead,  while  so  tax  fit>m  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army,  was  fraught  with  danger.  The  event  jMXived  that  Hill 
had  not  overHrated  the  capabilities  of  the  troops,  led  by  himself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  May,  he  marched  with  Major- 
Gen^^  Howard's  brigade,  composed  of  the  50th,  71st,  and  92d 
regiments,  ^  by  a  goat's  path"  leading  to  the  bridge.  The  par^ 
carried  scaling-ladders,  which  they  were  obliged  to  cat  in  halves, 
80  as  to  thread  the  short  narrow  turns  in  the  precipitous  descent, 
even  at  the  risk  of  thereby  r^idering  than  too  snort  for  after- 
wards scaling  the  fort.  The  march  did  not  exceed  five  or  six 
miles,  yet  the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  such,  that  it  was  not 
completed,  and  the  column  for  attack  formed  near  the  fort,  before 
dayhght.  Fortunately  the  nature  of  the  CTound  was  such,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  ^t  close  on  Fort-Napoleon  before  being 
discovered.  And  at  tnis  time  a  folse  attack,  which  was  made 
on  the  Mirabete  tower  by  the  troops  which  had  been  kft  near  it, 
kept  the  French  in  Fort-Napoleon  under  the  belief  that  the  Bri« 
tisn  were  resolved  to  reduce  that  tower,  and  bring  up  their  ardl* 
lery  along  the  royal  road,  before  making  any  attempt  on  the 
fortifications  at  the  bridge.  But  while  their  attention  was 
eagerly  strained  towards  tne  Mirabete  tower,  where  the  sound 
of  firing  was  heard,  and  smoke  was  visible,  of  a  sudden  the  war* 
cry  of  uie  storming  party  broke  upon  their  ear,  and  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  almost  m  the  same  instant  planted  against  the  fort, 
on  three  of  its  sides. 

The  French  soldiers  were  brave  and  bravely  oommanded* 
They  immediately  turned  both  musketry  and  artillery  on  their 
assailants,  and  for  a  short  time  caused  havoc  among  them.  But 
this  was  soon  over.  The  scaling  ladders,  though  too  short  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  found  long  enough  to  reach  a 
berm  in  it,  on  which  the  soldiers  could  not  only  gain  a  footing 
for  themselves,  but  pull  up  and  plant  their  short  ladders  anew, 
and  so  surmount  tne  wall.  And  with  an  irresistible  ardouTi 
pouring  into  Fort-Napoleon,  and  there  making  prisoner  the 
French  commander  who  was  wounded,  the  Briti^  troops  dr^^re 
their  opponents  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  through  the  seveni 
intrenchments  of  the  fort,  and  pell-mell  entered  the  t£te-de-pont 
with  them.  The  French  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagns  cut 
the  bridge^  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  the  brk^  was 
broken  by  some  cannon  shot,  and  many  of  the  French  soldicvsy 
driven  before  the  British  assault,  perished  in  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Fort-Napoleon  was  taken,  its  guns  were  toniaad 
by  the  British  on  Fort-Kagusa,  and  although  the  river  Tagus  now 
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interroned  between  the  Frencli  in  that  Fort  and  their  aaseilantsi 
yet  such  was  the  efiect  of  the  sadden  surprise  and  attack  that  a 
panic  seized  the  French  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  they 
evacuated  Fort-Bagusa«  Two  grenadiers,  whose  names  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  James  Gould  and  Walter  Somerville,  then 
plunged  into  the  river,  followed  by  some  of  their  comrades,  and 
«wam  across.  They  brought  back  boats,  by  means  of  which  the 
river  was  passed,  and  the  destruction  of  F(»rt-Bagusa  equally 
with  Fort-Napoleon,  was  inunediately  completed.  The  whcde 
ApparatuB  of  the  bridge,  and  the  workshops,  magazines,  and 
everything  which  could  be  available  to  the  enemy,  were  also 

Gould  and  Somerville,  besides  the  applauses  of 
their  comrades,  received  each  a  purse  of  gold  &om  their  com* 
mander. 

So  very  essential  were  Hill's  promptness  and  celerity  to  his 
success,  that  a  French  battalion,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  had 
actually  been  ordered  forward  to  Almaraz,  and  was  already  at 
Naval  Moral  on  the  18th  of  May.  It  might  have  entered  Fort* 
Ragosa  earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  19th ;  but  instead  of  march* 
ing  before  day-break,  it  did  not  move  till  eleven  o'clock,  and 
meeting  the  fugitives  from  Fort-Ra^usa  on  the  road,  it  too 
caught  the  panic  and  returned.  Hill  brought  back  his  troops  to 
the  main  body  of  the  army  in  safety.  The  loss  which  had  Deen 
sustained  in  the  escalade  was  small,  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
attack  are  considered.  And  thus  was  brought  to  a  brilliant  issue 
<me  of  the  boldest  enterprizes  even  of  that  daring  time.  When 
General  Hill  was  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War^ 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  it  was  not  without  cause  that  it  was  by 
the  style  of  Baron  Hm  of  Almaraz  and  of  Hawkstone. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  with  any  minuteness  the 
subsequent  scenes  of  Sir  Bowland  Hill's  important  services  in 
the  Peninsula.  But  an  incident  occurred,  soon  afiter  the  sur* 
prise  of  Almaras,  which,  although  entirely  wanting  its  brilliancy 
and  6clat,  is  perhaps  as  deserving  of  attention  oy  those  who 
would  justly  appreciate  Sir  Rowland's  character.  He  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a  French  force,  not  superior  to  his  own^ 
and  commanded  by  Drouet.  On  this  occasion  it  is  well  stated, 
by  a  competent  jtidge,  that  ^^  Hill,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
daring  at  Arroyo  Molino  and  Almaraz,  now,  with  an  uncommon 
mastery  of  ambition,  refrained  from  an  action  which  promised 
him  unbounded  fame,  simply  because  he  was  uncertidn  whether 
die  state  of  Lord  Wellington's  operations  in  Castile,  then  in  foil 
progress,  would  warrant  one.  His  recent  exploits  had  been  so 
splendid,  that  a  great  battle  gained  at  this  time  would,  with  the 
assistance  of  envious  malice,  nave  placed  his  reputation  on  a  level 
with  Wellington's.     Yet  he  was  habituated  to  command,  and  his 
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adversary's  talents  were  moderate ;  his  forbearance  must  there* 
fore  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  purest  patriotism."* 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  country,  and  one  of  the  pleasing 
results  of  its  free  institutions,  that  in  this  year  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Shrewsbury.  This  news 
gave  him  high  satisfaction,  and  reached  him,  at  a  period  of  great 
anxiety  to  Lord  Wellington  and  himself,  when  they  were  respec- 
tively falling  back  from  Burgos  and  Madrid,  upon  Salamanca, 
closely  followed,  in  their  retreat,  by  a  greatly  superior  force.  It 
was  after  this  movement  was  over,  that  Lord  WeUington  con- 
gratulated himself,  in  terms  which  have  become  celebrated,  on 
having  ^^  got  clear  in  a  handsome  manner  of  the  worst  scrape  he 
ever  was  m." 

The  great  battle  of  Vittoria  followed,  in  the  perils  and  honours 
of  which  Hill's  troops,  composing  the  right  of  the  British  army, 
had  a  iull  share. 

In  the  subsequent  hard  fighting,  by  which  the  French  were 
at  length  driven  across  the  Pvrenees,  and  within  the  confines  of 
their  own  country.  Sir  Rowland  had  a  conspicuous  part ;  and 
Mr.  Sidney  observes,  that  as  Sir  Rowland,  when  in  £gypt,  at 
the  head  of  the  90th  regiment,  gave  the  French  the  first  check 
they  had  there  received,  so  it  was  the  force  under  his  command 
which  first  forced  them  over  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  drove 
them  back  within  their  own  territory. 

Of  the  battles  which  were  joined  near  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  of  the  Mve,  or  St.  Pierre,  has  been  already  al- 
luded to.  In  most  of  the  other  severe  battles  of  that  period,  such 
as  those  of  the  Nivelle,  Orthez,  Aire,  and  Toulouse,  Sir  Row- 
land rendered  important  service  to  his  country.  But  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  our  dwelling  upon  these. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Sir  Rowland  returned  to  £ng^ 
land,  and  received  from  his  countr]rmen  of  all  ranks  the  mratefol 
welcome  which  he  so  well  merited.  He  was  one  of  the  five  gcs 
neral  officers  who  were  then  elevated  to  the  peerage.    He  was 

S resented  with  a  sword  by  the  city  of  London,  and  also  with  the 
*eedom  of  the  city.  On  his  way  to  his  family  at  Hawkstone,  he 
was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  town  of  Birmingham.  On 
reaching  Shrewsbury,  the  town  and  countv  united  in  his  enthu- 
siastic reception,  and  at  the  dinner  in  the  Guildhall  his  venerable 
father  had  the  pride  of  sharing  with  Lord  Hill  in  the  honours  of 
the  day. 

On  one  of  these  festive  occasions,  an  incident  occurred,  charac- 
teristic of  the  amiable  and  affectionate  dispositions  of  Lord  Hill. 


•  Napikr's  Penins-ular  War^  vol.  v.,  p.  63. 
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He  accompanied  his  friend  Lord  Comberinere  on  his  entry  into 
Chester,  where  he  himself  received  a  greeting  all  the  more  cor- 
dial from  his  having  spent  some  of  his  earlier  years  at  a  Chester 
school.  As  he  passed  along  the  streets  of  the  city  in  a  triumphal 
procession,  it  was  observed  that  his  eye  singled  out  among  the 
applauding  throng,  one  on  v\rhom  he  bestowed  the  kindest  recog- 
nition. It  was  Mrs.  Winfield,  the  wife  of  his  former  tutor,  whom 
he  thus  distinguished.  He  had  never  forgotten  her  kindness  to 
him  when  a  boy,  and  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards  he  took 
care  to  evince  t^e  enduring  nature  of  his  regard. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Sidney,  derived  from 
Lord  Hill  himself,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  despatched 
to  Belgium  after  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  He  had  taken 
his  sister.  Miss  Emma  Hill,  to  visit  London  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  little  expecting  what  was  there  to  await  him.  We  quote 
what  follows  from  his  own  account,  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  in 
1842 :— 

"  *  I  will  teH  you  something  that  few  persons  know.  When  Bona- 
parte came  back  from  Elba,  I  was  in  London.  One  day  I  was  sent 
for  suddenly  to  the  Cabinet  They  told  me  there  was  a  fear  of  an 
action  being  risked  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  that  might  prove 
disastrous.  '  We  think,'  they  said,  *  your  influence  would  operate  to 
prevent  it — ^will  you  go  f '  I  answered,  '  Yes.*  '  When  I  To-night  t ' 
*  No  ;  not  to-night ;  to-morrow  morning.*  I  went  home,  got  ready, 
and  set  off;  and  was  able  to  keep  all  right  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  generally  known.*  When  this 
conversation  was  told  to  his  sister,  she  said  she  remembered  that  the 
evening  before  his  sudden  departure,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  the  opera. 
At  dinner  he  quietly  remarked,  '  I  cannot  go  with  you  this  evening ; 
I  am  off  to-morrow  morning;'  but  the  cause  of  his  rapid  movement 
was  not  mentioned.  He  went,  leaving  his  attached  aid-de-camp, 
Major  Egerton,  to  arrange  his  affairs,  and  follow  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible."—P.  297. 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Lord  Hill  distinguished  himself 
greatly,  and  added  much  to  his  previous  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country.  He  was  there  exposed  to  the  greatest  personal 
danger.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  wounded  in 
five  places.  He  himself  was  rolled  over  and  severely  bruised, 
and  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  melee,  it  was  feared  by  his  troops 
that  he  had  been  killed.  But  he  rejoined  them  to  their  great  de- 
light, and  was  at  their  head  to  the  close  of  the  day. 

"  When  the  tremendous  day  was  over,"  writes  his  biographer, 
^<  Lord  Hill  and  his  staff  again  re-occupied  the  little  cottage  they  left 
in  the  morning.  His  two  gallant  brothers,  Sir  Robert  Hill  and  Colonel 
Clement  Hill,  had  been  removed  wounded  to  Brussels;  the  party  was, 
nevertheless,  nine  in  number.     A  soup  made  by  Lord  Hill's  servant 
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firom  two  fowls  was  all  their  refreahment,  afier  boon  of  deaperate 
fighting  without  a  morsel  of  food.  Lord  Hill  himself  was  bruised  and 
fuU  of  pain.  All  night  long,  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  sufferers  wero 
the  chief  sounds  that  met  their  ears.  It  was  to  them  all  a  night  of  the 
greatest  miser j.  The  men  whom  the  nations  of  Europe  were  about  to 
welcome  with  acclamations,  and  to  entertain  in  palaces,  could  onlr 
exchange  sigh  for  sigh  with  each  other  in  a  wretched  cottage.  Suen 
is  war,  even  to  the  winners.  May  a  gracious  God  soon  make  it  to 
cease  in  all  the  earth !  •*--Pp.  307,  308. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  debate^  at  what  precise  bour  of  the 
day  the  battle  of  Waterloo  began.  Apparently  Lord  Hill,  when 
asked  that  question,  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  the  following 
answer : — ^^  I  took  two  watches  into  action  with  me.  On  con- 
sulting my  stop  watch  after  the  battle  was  overi  I  found  that  tli« 
first  gun  was  fired  at  ten  minutes  before  twelve." 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  friendship  which  had 
sprung  up,  at  an  early  period,  between  WeUington  and  Hill, 
had  been  cemented  during  the  progress  of  those  campaigns  which 
shed  so  much  lustre  over  both  of  these  great  brotners-in-arms. 
But  an  incident  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war,  which  not 
only  shews  the  strength  of  that  fiiendship,  but  is  so  honour- 
able to  both,  that  it  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded.  By  un- 
foreseen circumstances  the  family  of  Lord  Hill  was  exposed  to 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  which  threatened  to  occasion  great  in- 
convenience. Lord  Hill  was  not  one  of  those  soldiers  who  had 
gathered  booty  during  his  campaigns.  Though  instances  had 
occurred,  as  after  the  oattle  of  Vittoria,  when  a  proftision  of  ri<i 
spoil  lay  exposed  for  seizure,  the  whole  amount  of  booty  which 
he  ever  appropriated  was  one  plain  china  drinking  cup.  When 
Lord  Wellington  was  informea  of  the  pecuniary  losses  just  men- 
tioned, he  immediately  and  cordially  ofiered,  in  terms  the  most 
delicate,  to  place  his  own  funds  at  the  disposal  of  his  friend. 
Fortunately  Lord  Hill  did  not,  in  the  event,  require  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  ofier ;  but  the  frank  kindness  with  which  it  was  made, 
did  not  the  less  credit  to  the  generosity  of  the  Duke. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  longer  on  the  latter  portion  of 
Lord  Hill's  career ;  nor  is  it  needftu  that  we  should.  The  com- 
mand in  India,  the  Lieutenant-generalship  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
afterwards  the  Master-generalship,  were  severally  offered  to  his 
lordship  and  declined  by  him.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  1828,  Lord  Hill 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  hd  held 
the  appointment  until  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  reaign  it 
in  August  1842,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raiaed  to  the  vaSk  of 
a  Viscount.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  learn  that,  at  hia  toqndst,  aji 
he  had  no  issue  of  his  own,  both  his  peerage  and  his  pension  were 
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•ettled  on  the  male  issue  of  Us  elder  brother  Colonel  Hill.  There 
hsre  been  other  cases  in  which  a  similar  reqnest  was  nngracionsly 
lefnsed.    We  are  clad  to  record  the  more  fitronrable  reception 

Eiven  to  Lord  Hill's  application,  and  we  trust  that  a  titlB  so 
ononrablj  won  maj  long  remain  in  the  British  peerage. 
But  though  passing  thus  hastily  over  this  less  stirring  portion  of 
the  public  life  of  Lord  Hill,  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting 
an  interesting  passage  from  Mr.  Sidney's  work,  respecting  his 
private  life  ana  habits,  on  finally  retummg  home  from  France. 

"  On  the  termination  of  his  duties  at  Cambray,  Lord  Hill  came  to 
England.  At  Hawksione  there  bad  gathered  round  bis  venerable 
&tber  such  a  fiunily  circle  as  has  seldom  assembled  at  the  board  of  any 
parent.  Lord  Hill  took  bis  place  at  table,  daily,  with  six  brothers  and 
ibur  sisters,  besides  the  widow  of  his  lamented  eldest  brother,  whose 
children  he  regarded  with  paternal  solicitnde.  There  never  Hved  a 
more  unafTected  human  being  than  Sir  John  Hill.  When  he  heard 
that  his  sons  had  survived  Waterloo,  he  exclaimed,  ^  God  bless  the 
lads ! '  and  their  presence  in  his  own  house  seemed  to  add  fresh  vigour 
to  his  old  age. 

"  In  the  ease  and  enjoyments  of  home,  Lord  Hill's  chief  anxiety 
seemed  to  be  to  add  to  ^e  cheerfulness  and  comfort  of  all  about  him. 
His  &nn  and  his  garden  occupied  some  portion  of  his  time,  and  he  was 
fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing  in  a  quiet  way.  The  poor  were 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  kindness.  A  soldier's  wife  on  the  estate  had 
requested  him  to  make  some  application  regarding  her  husband,  which 
was  successful.  He  received  the  answer  in  his  &vour  just  as  he  was 
going  out  with  the  hounds.  Afler  riding  a  little  way  he  disappeared, 
and  nobody  knew  where  he  was  gone.  At  length  it  was  discovered 
that  be  had  quietly  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to  carry  in  person  the 
acceptable  tidings  to  the  poor  woman  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
them.  The  farmers  used  to  be  delighted  to  see  him,  when  he  rested 
in  their  houses  on  his  shooting  excursions.  He  would  play  with  their 
children  in  the  most  winning  manner,  taking  them  on  his  knee,  and 
amusing  them  in  every  way  he  could  devise.  The  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  embarrass  him  was  the  extreme  modesty  of  his  nature ;  so 
that  actually  when  about  to  confer  the  greatest  favour,  he  would  ap- 
pear more  confused  than  other  persons  would  have  been  if  they  had 
solicited  it  So  simple  were  his  manners,  that  it  was  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  observer  to  imagine  him  possessed  of  any  of  those  qualities 
by  which  he  had  gained  his  high  reputation." — ^Pp.  324-326. 

Sir  John  Hill,  the  father  of  Lord  Hill,  died  in  1824.  His 
uncle,  the  well-known  Bev.  Sowland  Hill,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  much  attached,  died  in  1 838,  in  the  89th  year  of  his 
age.  LcMrd  Hill  was  not  destined  to  reach  these  vears,  but  ne- 
vertheless had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  70,  wnen  he  died  on 
10th  December  1842.  In  his  last  mness  he  showed  all  the 
patient  fiurtitude  which  was  suitable  to  his  previous  character^ 
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and  he  was  sustained  by  the  hope  and  ccmifert  which 
fidth  can  alone  bestow.  After  his  death  there  was  found  among 
his  private  papers  a  record  of  his  reflections,  partly  upon  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  partly  upon  his  duties  to  his 
fellow-meiiy  which  aiforded  the  strongest  eviaence  of  his  trusting 
for  strength  to  God  alone,  and  habitually  leaning  on  Him  for 
support.  Nor  could  the  discovery  of  this  private  document  cause 
any  feeling  of  surprise  to  those  who  had  observed  the  sentim^it 
of  reverential  piety  with  which  his  heart  was  imbued. 

Mr.  Sidney  quotes,  with  just  commendation^  a  letter  respect- 
ing Lord  Hill,  recently  written  by  an  officer  of  his  division  in 
Spain,  who  thus  characterizes  his  former  Greneral  \—^ 

^^  The  ^eat  foundation  of  all  his  popularity  with  the  troops  was 
his  sterling  personal  worth,  and  his  heroic  spirit ;  but  his  popularity 
was  increased  and  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  was  seen.  He  was  the 
very  picture  of  an  English  country  gentleman.  To  those  soldiers  who 
came  from  the  rural  districts  of  Old  England,  Kt  represented  home — ^his 
fresh  complexion,  placid  face,  kind  eyes,  kind  voice,  the  total  absence 
of  all  parade  or  noise  in  his  habits,  delighted  them.  The  displeasure 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was  worse  to  them  than  the  loudest  anger  of  other 
generals ;  and  when  they  saw  anxiety  in  his  &ce  that  all  should  be 
right,  they  doubly  wished  it  themselves ;  and  when  they  saw  his  coun« 
tenance  bright  with  the  expression  that  all  was  right,  why,  they  were 
glad  for  him  as  well  as  for  themselves.  ....  Also  his  land  at- 
tention to  all  the  wants  and  comforts  of  his  men,  his  visits  to  the  sick 
in  hospital,  his  vigilant  protection  of  the  poor  country  people,  his  just 
severity  to  marauders,  his  generous  and  humane  treatment  of  such 
prisoners  and  wounded  as  at  times  fell  into  his  hands — ^all  consistent 
actings  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  spirit  —  made  for  him  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  soldiery ;  and  wherever  the  few  survivors  of  that  army 
may  now  be  scattered,  in  their  hearts  assuredly  his  name  and  image 
are  dearly  cherished  stilL"— Pp.  228,  229. 

To  these  extracts  we  would  add  the  observation  of  Mr.  Sid* 
ney  himself,  in  the  truth  of  which  we  entirely  concur,  that — 

"  The  secret  of  Lord  Hill's  constant  advance  at  every  step  and  on 
every  occasion  was  this — ^that  to  the  most  endearing  goodness  of  dis- 
position there  was  added  a  fixed,  simple  determination  to  do  his  duty 
according  to  the  ability  he  possessed,  and,  above  all,  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  to  his  country  of  a  patriotic  and  courageous  heart'* — 
P.  80. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  Lord  Hill. 
During  his  lifetime  the  inhabitants  of  his  county  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, reared  a  column  in  his  honour,  which  records  his  feats  cf 
arms,  and  not  less  his  personal  virtues.  But  his  proudest  monu- 
ment will  be  the  recollection,  ever  cherished  by  his  admiring 
countrymen,  that  he  not  only  achieved  great  deeds,  and  was  dis- 
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tingaished  by  nearly  uncheqaered  success^  but  that  his  fortune 
was  not  superior  to  his  worth.  Requiring  less  allowance  than 
most  other  public  men  for  the  frailty  incident  to  human  nature,  it 
may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  only  a  good  but  a 
great  man. 

Lford  Hill  was  eminently  distinguished  by  that  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  character  which  so  often  accompanies  genmne  great- 
ness. He  not  only  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  but  attaint  the 
most  brilliant  renown,  without  becoming  giddy  by  his  eleva- 
tion. Among  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
battles  and  enterprizes  in  which  he  had  so  large  a  share,  there 
are  none  in  whicn  his  own  merit  is  so  slightly  considered  as  in 
the  letters  written  by  himself.  And  yet  it  is  evident  from  the 
staun  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  acuteness  and  talenta 
of  Liord  Hill,  that  this  proceeds  neither  from  a  defective  percep- 
tion of  the  praise  which  was  justly  due  to  him,  nor  yet  from  that 
affectation  which  pretends  to  veil  what  it  really  seeks  to  display, 
but  from  the  manly  modesty  of  nature  whicn  is  satisfied  with 
having  done  great  things,  without  descending  to  blazon  them. 

On  the  whole,  regarding  the  gentle  and  generous  boyhood  of 
Lord  Hill,  from  the  first  dawning  of  his  earliest  youth  at  school — 
tracing  onwards  his  mature  ripening  into  heroic  manhood  dur- 
ing  his  military  career— observing  the  unfailing  devotion  with 
which  he  dedicated  his  whole  energies  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty — and  recollecting  that  to  all  this  were  added  the  amiable 
graces  of  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart, — ^we  think  his  life  may 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  most  profitable  study  and  contem- 
plation. And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  example  which 
ne  has  bequeathed  in  his  military  course,  will  henceforward  form 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  best  inheritance  of  the  youthfrd  soldiers 
of  Britain. 

We  trust,  indeed,  with  a  confidence  which  grows  daily  stronger, 
that  war  is  not  destined  to  be  the  friture  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
nations,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  been  in  times  that  are  past. 
But  whether  this  reliance  be  well  or  ill-founded,  we  feel  assured 
that  the  soldier  who  best  studies  and  appreciates  the  life  and 
character  of  Lord  Hill,  will  never  be  found  in  the  number  of 
those  who  undervalue  the  blessings  of  peace. 
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Aet.  m. — ITie  Timea  Newspaper. 

An  Apveal  to  the  Editors  of  the  Timee  Newspaper  in  hehatf  of  Ae 
Worlcing  Classes ;  being  a  Survey  of  the  conduct  of  that  Journal 
during  the  last  Autumn^  on  the  most  rmporiant  stdjeete  oftke  day. 
By  Two  Lay  Membebs  of  the  Church.  London,  Hatdiara 
ftnd  Sob.    1845. 

There  has  been  a  mighty  advance  of  late  years  in  the  talent  and 
whole  staple  of  onr  periodical  literature.  The  very  newspapers 
teem  with  eloquence  of  the  highest  order — ^insomuch  that,  were 
one  to  compile  now  a  volume  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Beau- 
ties or  Specimens  of  the  British  Classics,  he  need  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  editorial  articles  in  some  of  our  leading  journals,  which  out^ 
rival  the  finest  paragraphs  of  Johnson,  or  Milton,  or  Addison* 
They  are  precisely  such  effusions  a%  might  be  expected  from  the 
highest  mmds,  lured  into  the  service  of  great  capitalists  and  pro* 
prietors,  by  of^rs  of  the  highest  remuneration ;  and  so,  if  the  sub* 
ject  happen  to  be  one  which  they  have  mastered  and  thoroughly 
studied  m  all  its  bearings,  we  are  presented  with  compositions 
which,  in  respect  of  matter,  are  characterized  by  a  deep  and  sound 
philosophy,  and  which,  in  respect  of  style,  charm  and  even  astonkh 
the  reader  by  the  magical  powers  and  combinations  of  a  most 
fertile  and  expressive  pnraseology.  Even  on  subjects  whidi  they 
have  not  studied,  but  on  which  they  are  called  to  write  by  the  pass- 
ing exigencies  of  the  day,  if  they  often  fail  in  apprehending  the 
just  and  true  principles  of  the  question  at  issue — stii),  in  the  course 
of  their  rapid  and  extemporaneous  sentences,  are  we  aa  often  pre- 
sented witn  the  impressive  plausibilities  and  salient  features  of 
the  argument.  It  is  thus  that,  while  powerful  organs  for  giving 
a  right  direction  to  popular  and  pubhc  sentiment,  they  may  be 
aBke  powerful  in  giving  currency  and  difiusion  to  error,  and  in 
maintaining,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  ascendency  of  a  mischievous 
delusion  over  the  understandings  ofthe  community  at  large.  This 
will  take  place  all  the  more  readily,  if,  with  the  topic  that  is  under 
discusskm,  the  heart  be  in  any  Tmy  impUcated  as  iveU  as  the 
judgment ;  and,  once  that  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity  is  gotten 
up,  there  is  no  calculating  either  on  the  strength  or  the  duration 
of  the  misleading  influence  that  might  be  exercised  by  able 
writers — ^who  know  how  so  to  colour  the  views  and  the  repre- 
sentations in  which  they  deal,  as  to  wield  an  almost  unlimited 
command  over  the  sensibilities  of  our  moral  nature. 

But  such  an  ascendency  as  this  cannot  last  for  ever.  Reason 
and  intellect  must  claim  and  will  recover  their  natural  and  right- 
ful superiority  at  last.    Those  faculties  which  are  recognized  and 
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done  homage  to  as  the  higbesfc  in  individnal  men,  cannot  fail  in 
tbe  long  nm  to  earn  the  respect  and  confidence^  and  will  in  time 
oome  to  be  honoured  by  the  snffirages  of  general  society.  And  it 
IB  not  always  the  men  who^  becanae  encaged  in  the  bustle  and 
boary  occupation  of  life's  active  affiurs,  have  the  denominatiott 
fnren  to  them  of  practical  men — ^it  is  not  always,  it  is  not  generally^ 
uiey,  who  will  achieve  the  victoiy  of  truth  over  error..  The 
aathorSy  not  of  our  greatest  discoveries  only,  but  even  of  our 
greatest  practical  rerormSy  have  been  bred,  and  have  received 
UQcr  first  impulse  and  direction,  in  the  silent  nurseries  of  human 
thought.  The  mightiest  revolution  that  ever  took  place  in  the 
worlds  as  effected  by  Luther,  was  germinated  within  the  walls  o£ 
a  cloister,  and  in  the  HttleceU  of  his  own  cogitations.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  let  us  hope  the  speedy  and  universal 
extinction  of  slavery,  are  the  goodly  produce  of  a  vegetation,  that 
first  took  root  in  one  of  our  English  universities,  and  was  there 
filtered  into  maturity  and  strength  in  the  bosom  of  a  young  col-^ 
legian.  A  hberalized  omunerce,  on  the  eve  we  trust  of  its  last 
fetters  being  struck  off  finom  it  (a  consummation  greatly  to  bo 
wished  for,  not  because  of  the  aelusive  hopes  associated  thero' 
with,  of  indefinite  augmentation  to  tlie  world's  wealth — ^but  b^ 
eanse  fitted  to  aUay  a  thousand  internal  heart-bumiugs,  as  well 
as  to  cot  off  the  fi^uent  occasion  of  foireign  wars) — ^this  last  and 
greatest  enlargement  in  the  poUcy  of  modem  times  is  the  fruit  oS 
Adam  Smith's  ten  years'  solitude  and  speculatioD,  shared  between 
the  nightly  labours  of  his  apartment  and  his  retired  walks  through 
the  day  on  the  sands  of  Kirkcaldy.  These,  and  a  thousand  iil«» 
stances  more,  bear  evidence  to  the  high  prerogatives  of  mind,  and 
to  the  powerful  but  altogether  legitimate  away  of  its  calm  and 
contemplative,  and  leisurely  worldngs,  over  the  concerns  of  this 
world's  actual  and  living  histoty.  We  look  upon  it  as  quite  in 
keeping  with  these  examples,  and  we  cxmfess  a  pride  and  satis- 
faetion  in  so  looking,  wh^i  in  the  boisterous  contempt  of  the  age 
for  theory,  although  a  just  theoiy  (^•wfci)  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  right  view  of  soundly  generalized  truth — ^we  do  confess  it 
as  graterol  to  all  our  predilections,  when  we  behold  the  dever 
effnsions  of  far  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  our  newq;mpers, 
meeting  with  their  most  effectual  refutation  and  rebuke,  m  a 
pamphlet  recently  written  s^nd  sent  forth,  we  understand,  by  two 
ahunni  firom  the  lettered  retreats  of  Cambridge. 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  in  which  poverty  might  be  viewed; 
and  two  appropriate  questions  regarding  the  treatment  of  it  under 
eadi  of  these  aspects  which  are  wholly  distinct  from  each  other. 
We  may  either  look  to  the  actual  and  existing  poverty  o(  the 
land,  and  take  up  the  question,  how  it  can  best  be  relievcSd?  Or 
we  may  look  to  the  prospective  and  eventual  poverty,  and  then 
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take  up  the  question,  how  it  can  best  be  prevented  !  When  the 
former  object  is  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  an  instant  call  on 
oar  compassion.  When  the  latter  object  is  present  to  the  mind^ 
there  is  a  more  especial  and  exclusive  call  upon  our  consideration. 
^  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,"  (Psalm,  xli.  1).  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  told  to  break  off  our  iniquities  by  shewing 
mercy«to  the  poor,  (Dan.  iv.  27) ;  and  to  open  our  hand  wide 
unto  the  poor,  (Deut.  xv.  11).  When  we  compassionate  and  re- 
lieve the  actual  poor,  presented  to  our  notice  in  spedfic  casesy  we 
fulfil  a  moral  duty,  a  Scripture  precept.  When  we  consider  and 
devise  for  the  poor  collectfvely,  and  with  a  view  to  the  adoptioo 
of  a  general  and  permanent  scheme,  comprehending  along  with 
the  relief,  what  is  still  better,  the  prevention  of  poverty — ^tnen  it 
h  that  we  are  engaged  in  dehberating  on  a  plan ;  and  surely  it 
is  conceivable  that  people  may  differ  in  their  notions  of  the  ptan, 
and  yet  be  equally  alive  to  the  obligation  of  the  precept.  Surely 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man  should  both  have  a  mind  that  can 
think  on  tiie  poor,  and  a  heart  that  feels  for  them ;  and  also  pos- 
sible that  two  men  should  think  of  them  yariously,  and  feel  of 
them  alike.  But  it  is  when  the  controversy  breaks  out,  that  the 
injustice  begins ;  and  the  combatants  on  one  side  reproach  the 
eombatants  on  the  other,  not  only  for  the  hard-heartedneas  of 
their  cold-blooded  speculations,  but  for  their  practical  indiffer- 
ence, nay,  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  Biole,  We  do  not 
feel  as  if  the  views  which  have  been  hitherto  advocated  in  this 
Journal,  stand  peculiarly  exposed  to  any  such  injurious  treatment 
at  the  hand  of  their  adversaries — ^nay,  we  think,  that,  with  but 
the  slightest  reflection  bestowed  on  tliem,  they  would  stand  sin- 
gularly exempt  from  all  those  charges  of  severe  and  stem  insen- 
sibility, which  have  been  so  abundantly  heaped  in  the  general  on 
the  enemies  of  a  poor-law  and  a  poor-rate.  The  truUi  is,  that 
any  proposal  of  ours  involves  in  it  the  utmost  liberality  to  the 
whole  existing  generation  of  pauperism — its  especial  aim  aad 
direction  being  towards  the  pauperism  that  is  stdl  unborn^  and 
this  with  the  view  of  preventing  its  birth  by  superseding  (tlm)iu;h 
other  and  better  metnods  of  prevention  and  relief,  than  that  ot  a 
legal  and  compulsory  provision  in  behalf  of  the  indigent,)  tlie 
necessity  for  its  existence.  We  hold  that  miseiy  in  all  its  fonns, 
and  however  originated,  is  the  rightful  object  of  our  most  taider 
and  benevolent  consideration ;  and  that,  even  when  the  product 
of  those  vices  which  we  most  deprecate,  and  would  do  the  utter- 
most to  discourage — still  we  are  not  discharged  from  the  law  of 
kindness  promulgated  by  Him,  who  proposes  His  own  example 
for  the  imitation  of  His  children,  in  that  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  His  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  th^  unjust.     But  whatever  our  tenderness  or  toleration  might 
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be  for  the  man  who  has  been  betrayed  into  these  vices,  we  can  hold 
no  other  terms  than  those  of  misparing  warfare  with  tiie  sjrstem  by 
which  the  vices  themselves  are  multiplied  and  engendered.  In 
very  proportion  to  our  pity  for  human  wretchedness  and  want 
Bhoold  he  our  resentment  against  the  economy  by  which,  it  ia 
our  honest  conviction,  that  they  have  been  increased  and  aggra- 
vated ten-fold — an  economy  all  the  more  provoking,  that,  under 
the  ffoise  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  it,  by  tempting  them  to  im- 
proviaence  and  dissipation,  and  the  abandonment  of  those  duties 
which  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  owe  to  each  other,  has  turned  out 
the  cruellest  and  most  insidious  enemy  of  the  common  people  in 
every  country  under  the  curse  of  its  inflictions. 

And  here  it  occurs  to  us  to  say  that  the  friends  of  the  poor, 
though  the  enemies  of  a  poor-law,  have  ample  opportunity  for  a 

fenerous  and  Christian  revenge  on  the  Times  newspaper.  It  is 
nown  to  all  with  what  vehemence  and  vituperation  the  editors 
of  this  journal,  the  able  advocates  of  a  compulsory  provision  for 
indigence,  have  assailed  tlieir  opponents — or  those  whom,  because 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  thmk  differently  from  themselves  on 
the  best  plan  for  the  treatment  and  relief  of  poverty,  they  have 
chosen  to  denounce  and  hold  up  to  public  scorn,  as  if,  feeling 
differently  from  themselves,  in  that  they  were  devoid  of  all  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor.  Now  this  last  is  a  charge,  which,  however 
plentifriUy  and  indiscriminately  heaped  by  mem  upon  others, 
cannot  hy  any  possibility  be  retorted  upon  themselves.  What- 
ever their  sentiments  might  be,  most  assuredly  their  sensibilities 
are  not  in  fault;  or,  however  perverse  we  might  deem  their 
notions  upon  the  subject,  we  cannot  refuse  the  homage  of  our 
admiration  for  their  untiring  zeal  in  the  cause  of  outraged  and 
aggrieved  humanity.  They  are  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  grateful 
complacency  which  has  been  awakened  in  these  remote  parts,  by 
their  well-timed  interposal  in  favour  of  the  ejected  families  from 
the  district  of  Glencalvie  ;  and  we  do  hope — ^now  that  in  such  a 
number  of  instances,  the  holders  of  property  in  this  end  of  the 
island  have  evinced  their  lordly  indifference,  both  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  the  moving  spectacle  of  so  many  homeless  and 
helpless  outcasts  from  the  abode  of  their  fathers  for  many  gencw 
rations — ^we  do  hope  that  such  laws  and  such  limitations  will  be 
devised  on  the  power  of  landlords,  as  might  protect  society  from 
the  flagrant  offences  by  which  of  late  the  feelings  of  the  public 
have  been  so  grievously  scandalized.  Whatever  may  be  suffered 
from  the  abuses  of  tne  press,  when,  in  the  wantonness  of  its 
conscious  power,  it  lends  itself  to  .the  unworthy  objects  of  a  low 
and  vindictive  malignity— these  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
with  the  more  righteous  exposures  which  are  made,  and  the 
nobler  results  which  are  achieved  by  it,  when  it  imparts  to  the 
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community  at  large  the  pare  and  lofty  tone  of  its  own  moral  in- 
dignation against  all  the  forms  of  tyranny,  whether  in  pleadii^; 
for  the  weak  against  the  strong,  or  m  lifting  its  emphatic  voice 
on  the  side  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty. 

But  with  all  these  admissions  in  favour  of  the  '^  Times"  news- 
paper, that  journal  has  laid  itself  abundantly  open  to  all  the  xe- 
DUKes  whicn  have  been  administered,  and  charges  which  have 
been  preferred  against  them  by  the  authors  of  the  ^^  Appeal." 
It  is  well  that  the  editors  should  so  feel  for  the  distresses  of  the 
poor ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  maintain  throughout 
such  a  dead  silence  on  the  subject  of  their  delinquencies  and 
errors — and  more  especially  that  the  correction  of  these  would 
do  away  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  destitution  on  which  they 
so  forcibly  and  eloquently  expatiate.  We  can  allow  the  perfect 
fidelity  of  all  the  details  that  have  been  so  industriously  collected 
and  set  forth  in  the  columns  of  this  able  periodical ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  least  necessary  to  charge  exaggeration  on  the  instances  there 

g'ven,  either  in  respect  of  their  aggravation  or  their  numbers, 
ut  is  it  right  thus  to  inveigh  on  the  suiFerings  of  the  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  to  fall  shorty  or  rather  utterly  to  fail  in  point- 
ing out  the  causes  of  them  ?  Is  it  fair  to  lay  the  whole  c^  these 
sufferings  at  the  door  of  the  upper  classes,  when  it  is  dear  as 
day,  that,  should  the  proprietors  of  all  the  land  and  houses  in  the 
country  part  with  every tning  that  belongs  to  them — and  this  tt> 
sustain  such  large  payments  and  distributions  among  the  people  as 
the  "  Times"  would  recommend — ^we  should  still,  if  nothing  be 
done  for  the  amendment  of  the  people  themselves,  behold  a  far 
greater  amount  of  want  and  wretchedness  throughout  the  com- 
munity than  before  ?  Most  assuredly  we  have  no  disposition  to 
screen  the  upper  classes,  or  to  exonerate  them  in  the  least  from 
the  responsioility  and  weight  of  their  incumbent  obligations; 
and  we  believe,  that,  should  ever  the  day  of  anarchy  come  which 
is  to  spoil  them  of  their  all,  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  just 
retribution  for  their  unfeeling  neglect  of  the  dearest  rights  and 
highest  interests  of  the  common  people.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
friends  of  even-handed  justice,  we  should  like  to  deal  equally 
with  all  the  classes  of  society — ^in  the  spirit  of  that  Volume  whick 
at  one  time  denounces  a  woe  on  the  oppressors  of  the  poor;  and 
at  another  tells  the  poor,  that  if  any  wiU  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat,  and  that  their  own  hands  should  minister  to  their  own 
necessities — striving  in  every  way,  by  sobriety,  by  labour,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  own  households,  not  to  be  burdensome  to  others. 
They  are  not  the  best  friends  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are  con- 
stantly telling  the  rich  how  much  they  owe  to  the  poor,  and 
never  tell  the  poor  with  all  frankness  and  fidelity  how  much  thqr 
owe  to  themselves — ^nay,  furthermore,  how  much  they  can  do  finr 
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themflelves.  It  is  in  tmth  doing  them  the  craellest  of  all  in- 
juries, thus  to  enlarge  on  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  never 
once  to  tell  them  of  their  duties — ^to  perform  for  them  no  other 
service  than  that  of  their  declamatoiy  advocate,  and  studiously 
to  abstain  all  the  while  from  the  far  higher  and  more  valuable 
service  of  their  wise  and  honest  Mentor.  We  therefore  hail  the 
appearance  of  the  juvenile,  yet  truly  promising  work,  advertised 
at  the  head  of  oiur  article ;  and  fondly  regard  it  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  movement  in  the  authorship  of  the  south,  by  which 
EjDglish  sense  will  at  length  stay,  and  put  a  final  arrest,  on  the 
heretofore  impetuous  and  headlong  progress  of  English  senti- 
mentalism.  The  lesson  given  forth  by  it  is  one  of  firmer  staple, 
&e  only  one  indeed  on  the  subject  which  can  stand  the  test  both 
of  reason  and  experience — even  that  the  alone  way  by  which 
the  people  at  large. can  attain  to  a  state  of  permanent  comfort 
and  sufficiency  is  through  the  medium  of  their  own  virtuous 
habits.  The  rebuke  administered  to  the  editors  of  the  ^^  Times" 
is  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a  lesson  which  they  never  touch 
upon  in  the  pages  of  their  newspaper ;  and  as  being  the  only 
lesson  which  can  be  of  any  permanent  avail  to  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  the  pamphlet  which  embodies  it  is  well  and  aptly 
entituled  oy  its  authors  an  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Working 
Classes. 

The  object  of  this  seasonable  pamphlet  may  be  gathered  from 
its  opening  paragraph — 

<'  As  the  '  Times'  has  not  scrupled  to  pronomioe  itself  the  only  ad- 
vocate of  the  poor,  an  appeal  to  the  persons  who  direct  it  in  behalf  of 
the  English  labourer  may  seem  strange,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  they 
have  not  correctly  apprehended  their  relations  to  that  portion  of  so- 
ciety to  whose  gratitude  they  have  thus  proclaimed  their  exclusive 
title." 

After  a  brief  but  distinct  and  able  statement  of  the  causes  of 
the  general  indigence  and  its  remedy,  it  proceeds  thus : — 

^'  When  it  is  considered  that  unless  the  efficacy  ascribed  to  education 
is  imaginary,  unless  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  lower  classes 
is  impracticable,  the  misery  we  now  see  might  have  been  averted ;  and 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  interest  or  the  discomfiture  of  any  class ; 
when  it  is  considered  that  if  an  efibrt  had  been  made  by  the  legislature 
to  set  this  engine  in  operation  fi*om  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
as  soon  as  its  peculiar  fimcdon  was  discovered,  the  poverty  we  now  see 
weig^iing  on  the  labourer,  confounding  the  philanthrophist,  disordering 
the  sodal  system,  breaking  into  violence  and  crime,  sinking  into  dis- 
ease and  death,  might  have  been  denied  the  horrible  existence  in  which 
it  stands  before  us,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  writers  of  the  ^  Times' 
have  dwelt  upon  the  criminal  neglect  to  which  we  owe  such  a  vast 
amount  of  misery,  anxiety,  and  danger. 
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'^  Whoever,  after  making  this  assumption,  proceeded  to  read  the 
daily  numbers  of  the  '  Times'  for  the  last  few  months  would  find  much 
to  astonish  him.  He  would  be  astonished  at  finding  that  the  cause  of 
poverty,  so  far  from  having  been  actively  exhibited,  seema  to  have 
been  actively  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  its  readers,  at  finding 
column  afber  column  of  lamentations  on  distaress,  without  the  most  re- 
mote allusion  to  the  circumstance  from  which  distress  results,  or  to  the 
law  of  nature  which  it  illustrates ;  dirge  afler  dirge  on  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  labourer,  without  a  word  about  imprudent  marriages ; 
while  the  evil  is  considered  rather  as  a  comet  which  has  darted  down 
upon  society,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the  ways,  than  as  a  simple 
exemplification  of  a  well-known  and  well-established  theory." 

^^  He  would  be  astonished  at  finding  that  among  endless  declama- 
tions on  the  guilt  and  on  the  duties  of  society,  the  guilt  which  the 
English  nation  has  incurred  in  neglecting  to  educate  Uie  whole  people 
has  never  been  denounced,  and  the  obligation  under  which  it  surely 
lies  at  once  to  extend  such  a  system  of  instruction  as  will  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  has  never  been  insisted  on." 

We  are  very  glad  to  observe^  that,  notwithstanding  the  senai- 
tive  abhorrence  which  so  prevails  against  them  throoghout  £iig- 
land,  the  sound  and  irrenragable  doctrines  of  Mr.  Maltbua  are 
here  so  fearlessly  and  openly  asserted. 

^'  Is  it  not  likewise  certain  that  in  old  countries  (countries  at  the  stage 
of  cultivation  which  England  has  now  reached)  no  method  can  be  found 
by  any  system  of  emigration  that  could  be  proposed,  much  less  that 
could  be  adopted,  or  by  any  amount  of  com  derivable  from  foreign 
countries,  or  by  any  improvements  in  domestic  agriculture  to  provide 
for  a  population  doubling  itself  once  in  twenty  years.  Does  it  not 
foUow  that  population  will  not  double  itself  in  twenty  years  ?  and  that 
some  checks  will  operate  to  keep  it  at  the  slower  rate  at  which  subsis- 
tence is  advancing?  Can  these  checks  be  other  than  preventive  and 
positive  ?  Can  they  act  by  any  other  manner  but  that  of  diminishing 
births,  and  that  of  increasing  deaths  ?  And  is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
force  of  the  positive  check  varies  inversely  with  the  force  of  the  pre- 
ventive check,  and  the  amount  of  misery  with  the  amount  of  prudence." 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  make  an  enlightened  distinction^ 
which  is  not  always  and  not  generally  observed,  between  mea- 
sures of  but  temporary,  and  the  only  one  of  permanent  and 
general  relief  for  the  working  classes.  For  their  views  upon  this 
we  refer  to  a  footnote  at  pp.  20,  21,  from  which  the  following 
sentences  are  extracted : — 

^<  K  distress  were  removed  by  free  trade  in  com,  and  by  an  extent 
sive  emigration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  unless  a  more  efiicient  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  was  introduced  in  the  interval,  the  evil  would 
recur  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  with  greater  force  than  it 
displays  at  present"  ^  If  it  be  observed  Uiat  an  alleviation  of  distiJ^ 
be  followed  by  an  excessive  increase  of  marriages  among  a  part  o£m 
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^ower  class  who  are  now  bejond  the  influence  of  education,  and  that 
consequently,  want  would  return  although  education  was  introduced 
collaterallj  with  the  alleviating  measure,  an  argument  may  be  furnished 
for  deferring  that  measure,  but  none  for  deferring  education/' 

And  they  make  good  proof  of  their  sound  general  intelligence 
on  the  whole  question,  in  sach  specimens  as  the  following,  which 
we  offer  with  all  confidence  and  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
our  readers : — 

*'  Gentlemen,  we  hazard  no  new  doctrine  of  our  own.  If  low  wages 
(interpreted)  are  not  an  excess  of  the  labourers  to  be  maintained  over 
ihe  funds  for  their  maintenance,  in  other  words,  if  general  distress  (in- 
terpreted) is  not  an  excess  of  population  over  food,  political  economists 
have  all  misinterpreted  the  most  important  phenomenon  which  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries  it  devolved  upon  them  to  examine.  If  any 
mode  of  raising  wages  can  be  suggested,  which  involves  no  immediate 
action  on  subsistence,  and  no  immediate  action  on  the  amount  of  labour, 
these  writers  have  all  fallen  into  a  gross  error.  When  we  assume  their 
eorrectoess  on  the  points  in  which  they  all  concur,  we  do  not  assume 
that  greater  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  their  conclusions  than  society  is 
in  the  habit  of  conceding  to  the  conclusions  of  any  science  on  questions 
which  it  is  the  function  of  that  science  to  determine." 

"  If  these  principles  are  false,  and  the  '  Times*  writes  as  if  they  were 
false,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of  truth  they  ought  to  be  exploded. 
Let  a  new  treatise  on  the  principles  of  political  economy  be  published  : 
let  the  great  doctrine  be  established  that  under  all  degrees  of  poverty 
the  amount  of  food  at  the  disposal  of  a  society  is  unlimited,  and  the 
possibility  of  supporting  the  body  of  its  labourers  the  same ;  that  the 
distress  which  former  writers  had  imputed  to  deficiencies  in  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  may  be  corrected  by  an  adequate  ex- 
tension of  employment,  and  without  any  increase  of  subsistence.  Let 
it  be  suggested  that  the  comfort  of  the  rural  districts  ought  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  destruction  of  the  requisite  amount  of  hedges  to  keep  the 
poor  at  work,  re|)eated  at  judicious  intervals ;  and  that  the  use  of  ma- 
chines ought  to  be  forbidden  to  the  manufacturers  during  four  months 
of  the  year,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  high  wages  among  the  opera- 
tives. Let  it  be  shown  that  distress  and  food  sometimes  vary  directly 
with  one  another ;  and  let  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  in  times  of 
scarcity  be  deprecated.  Let  it  be  shown  that  as  general  distress  in- 
volves no  general  excess  of  population  over  food,  it  is  not  connected 
with  the  pressure  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Let  it  be  shown  that 
money  wages  and  real  wages  are  identical,  and  that  the  amount  of 
necessaries  in  the  country  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  precious 
metals  in  the  hands  of  the  classes,  who  receive  wages.  Let  it  be  shown 
that  measures  to  heighten  the  demand  for  necessaries  without  increas- 
ing their  supply,  will  have  no  effect  upon  their  price.  Let  these  new 
doctrines  of  political  economy  be  formally  enunciated  and  accurately 
proved.  As  their  trudi  is  not  obvious,  to  assume  them  before  they  have 
been  propounded  is  not  a  very  flair  or  a  very  philosophical  proceeding," 
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<*  In  short,  a  struggle  is  occasioned  between  philanthropy  and  phi- 
lopauperism.  Let  ^e  sincerity  of  both  parlies  be  admitted.  One 
discoantenances-poor  laws  to  which  the  pauper  is  averse.  The  other 
discountenances-poor  laws  which  are  incompatible  with  the  reduction 
of  vice  and  misery,  and  which  are  certain  to  increase  botL.  One 
labours  to  reduce  ^e  hardships  of  the  dependent  poor ;  ^e  other  re- 
fuses to  extend  the  aggregate  of  human  evil.  One  party  deems  it 
criminal  to  leave  any  bitterness  to  pauperism ;  the  other  deems  it 
criminal  to  widen  the  foundation  of  distress.  Let  the  question  be 
fairly  and  decently  discussed,  and  let  society  determine  it. 

"  It  (the  *  Times')  has  declared  itself  in  favour  of  a  law  which  de- 
moralized the  lower  orders  to  that  incredible  degree,  that  children 
lost  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  console  their  dying  parents,  and  refused, 
unless  remunerated,  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  nature  had 
imposed  upon  them,  but  which  the  parish  had  appropriated." 

Finally — 

'^  If  the  lower  classes  were  illuminated  with  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
simple  truths  ;  if  some  magic  could  inspire  them  with  an  insight  into 
the  nature,  the  operation,  and  the  principle  of  poor-laws ;  the  pow^er 
of  their  own  viilue,  and  the  impotence  of  every  tiling  else  to  secure 
the  desirable  proportion  between  their  numbers  and  their  food ;  could 
they  see  the  real  cause  of  poverty ;  could  they  see  that  a  demand  for 
higher  wages  (a  demand  in  which  the  '  Times'  encourages  them)  is  a 
demand  for  an  impossibility,  until  that  preliminary  has  at  least  been 
introduced  of  which  the  '  Times*  disguises  the  necessity ;  could  they 
see  (what  you  do  not  hint  at)  that  an  increase  of  subsistence,  however 
great,  will  be  followed  by  a  return  of  want,  if  no  elevating  force  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  habits,  and  that  nothing  but  such  a  force 
can  guard  their  descendants  against  centuries  of  misery  and  centuries 
of  vice  ; — could  their  minds  be  suddenly  enlarged  to  a  perception  of 
these  intelligible  and  momentous  truths,  with  what  eyes  would  they 
regard,  and  with  what  reproaches  would  they  pursue  you.  Might  you 
not  expect  to  be  addressed  in  rude  and  passionate  expressions?  Might 
you  not  expect  to  be  told  to  acquire  knowledge  instead  of  aggravating 
maladies  ?  Might  you  not  expect  to  be  told  to  recognize  the  laws 
which  the  Grod  of  nature  has  established,  instead  of  vituperating  the 
men  to  whom  his  Providence  has  assigned  the  labour  of  proclaiming 
them?  Might  you  not  expect  to  be  told  to  permit  the  evils  you 
deplore  to  be  corrected,  and  abstain  from  bringing  to  the  shrine  of 
want  your  daily  offering  of  falsehood?  Might  you  not  be  asked  whe- 
ther you  had  any  interest  in  poverty  or  any  partiality  for  error? 
whether  you  are  determined  to  perpetuate  the  empire  of  the  one  and 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  other  ?  to  strip  truth  of  all  its  confidence, 
and  misery  of  all  its  hope  ?" 

The  authors  of  this  interesting  little  work  have  taken  up  the 
advocacy  of  the  new  against  the  old  poor-law.  They  would  nave 
stood  on  better  vantage-ground  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
wholesome  principles,  had  they  directed  their  argument  against 
a  compulsory  provision,  in  whatever  form,  for  the  relief  of 
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general  indigence.  We  can  have  no  doubt,  firom  the  vein  of 
intelligence  which  runs  throughout  the  whole  of  their  composi- 
tion, and  from  the  obviously  firm  hold  which  they  have  taken  of 
all  that  is  most  essential  to  a  sound  view  of  the  subject,  that 
tbey  clearlv  apprehend  the  distinction  between  the  effect  of  in- 
stitutions for  indigence  and  of  institutions  for  disease.  We  take 
leave  of  them,  in  the  confident  and  fond  hope,  that  they  will 
continue  to  prosecute  the  walk  on  which  they  have  made  so 
^ood  an  outset,  and  theirs  will  indeed  be  an  illustrious  triumph, 
if  they  carry  acceptance  for  their  views,  in  a  country  the  most 
unpromising  for  such  an  achievement  of  any  within  the  limits 
of  the  civilized  world — having  there  to  struggle,  and  that,  too, 
among  a  people  the  most  singularly  tenacious  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar tenets  and  customs,  against  the  habit  and  prejudice  of  many 
generations* 

The  authors  of  the  "  Appeal"  have  very  properly  adverted 
to  the  hostility  expressed  by  the  "  Times"  against  Savings 
Banks, — it  being  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  hostility, 
not  of  course  in  purpose  or  feeling,  but  of  hostility  in  effect  to 
the  working  classes.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more  fitted  to 
mislead  an  artizan  or  labourer  fi*om  the  path  of  his  true  interests, 
than  the  editorial  articles  which  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the 
14th  and  25th  of  September  1844.  The  following  extract  is 
fiom  the  latter  of  the  two : — 

**  Take  an  extraordinary  example.  A  labourer,  60  years  of  age, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  has  saved  £500.  We  know  such  a  case.  The 
£500  is  the  plague  of  his  life.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  swindle  him 
out  of  it,  except  that  he  would  probably  fret  a  good  deal  at  the  loss. 
Could  he  forget  it,  he  would  be  both  a  happier  and  a  better  man.  To 
b^in  with,  it  is  a  guilty  possession.  His  flEither  is  maintained  by  a 
distant  Union,  his  sons  and  daughters  are  all  but  forbidden  his  cot- 
tage. He  invests  it  in  secret.  It  was  lent  at  five  per  cent,  to  a  gen- 
tleman engaged  in  the  expensive  amusement  of  overbuilding  himself. 
The  gentleman  righted,  and  repaid  the  loan.  So  there  was  the 
labourer  going  about  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  looking  for  some 
needy  yet  trustworthy  person  to  give  him  five  per  cent.,  or  four-and- 
a-half,  or  four.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  put  it  in  the  fiinds,  where  it 
now  lies ;  but  before  he  did  this  he  had  offered  it  to  a  neighbour, 
whose  death  might  have  cost  him  every  farthing,  but  who  was  honest 
enough  to  decline  it  on  that  account.  He  wishes  to  take  a  small  farm, 
suited  to  his  capital,  but  cannot  hear  of  one.  If,  however,  he  were  so 
fortunate,  it  is  evident  what  would  soon  become  of  a  farmer  who,  up 
to  the  age  of  sixty,  had  never  occupied  an  acre  of  land,  never  owned 
a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  a  single  agricultural  implement,  except  his  spade, 
his  boe,  and  his  pick-axe.  A  bad  farmer,  of  course  he  would  also  be 
a  bad  emigrant    This  £500,  then,  is  a  burden  of  which  the  owner 
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will  onlj  be  relieved  when  he  thrown  it  on  the  ground.  When  lie 
dies,  hia  children^  without  e^^tate,  occupation,  or  husbandrj,  will 
aquaader  it,  not  in  diasipation,  but  in  the  mere  feeUeneas  and  incon- 
tinence of  ingrained  poverty. 

'^  A  domestic  servant,  at  the  age  of  fiflj-five  or  dxtj,  finds  that  she 
is  incapable  of  further  service,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
that  people  prefer  younger  servants.  She  has  saved  £80,  Very  cre- 
ditable in  her,  of  course,  and  very  stingy  she  must  have  been  to  her 
nephews  and  nieces  to  do  so  much.  But  what  is  she  to  do  widi  her 
£80?  If  she  can  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  the  principal, — and 
it  is  a  very  pardonable  tenacity  which  prevents  her  fiim  d^ng  so,— 
she  coald  purchase  £8  a-yesr,  or  Ss.  a-week.  Hiis  is  a  shilling  a- 
week  for  food  and  cJothing,  after  lodging  and  fuel  have  been  paid 
for.  While  she  is  looking  about  for  a  use  to  pat  it  to,  ahe  lives  on 
it^  and  it  wastes  away.  AH  her  reladona  are  in  the  labouring  class, 
lliere  is  not  one  of  them  who,  in  return  for  her  litde  capital,  or  .in 
the  hope  of  its  reversion,  can  offer  her  a  domestic  asylum  where  she 
will  be  useful  and  respected.  Such  a  sum  would  insure  her  the  title 
of  Madame  to  tlie  end  of  her  days  across  the  Channel,  and  quite  set 
up  her  peasant  brother  and  nephews.  It  would  be  a  mine  of  agricul- 
tural wealth.  On  this  side  the  Channel  it  would  be  a  snowball  in 
the  sun;" 

These  examples  q)eak  for  themselves,  and  on  the  side  of  Sav- 
ings Banks — tnough  strangely  perverted  by  the  '^  Times'*  news- 
paper to  the  opposite  purpose  of  casting  discredit  and  disfavour 
on  these  institutions.  The  main  object  of  the  accumulations 
which  are  made  there,  is  not  to  build  up  a  capital  for  investiture 
in  a  remunerating  business,  though  this  has  been  occasionally 
done  to  the  rare  and  signal  gooa  fortune  of  the  lucky  adven- 
turer* But  we  have  no  value  for  such  an  instance,  or  for  any 
number  of  them,  when  compared  with  the  simple  benefit  which 
accrues  fixmi  having  mcmey  in  hand — ^not  for  investiture  in  a 
trade,  in  seasons  to  the  country  of  prosperous  and  advancing 
commerce ;  but  for  expenditure  on  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  in  what  would  otherwise  be  to  the  individual  depositor 
his  season  of  helpless  destitution  and  penury.  The  advantage 
we  propose  is,  not  to  raise  or  transform  the  labourer  into  a 
fanner  or  shopkeeper,  or  little  tradesman .  and  manufacturer  of 
any  sort — ^but  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  whether  as  a  labourer,  or 
a  retired  labourer,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  is  the  same  advan- 
tage with  that  which  Nature  exemplifies  in  the  case  of  the  ant 
or  the  bee — ^who  do  not  trade  on  the  store  so  carefully  heaped  up 
by  them — ^who  do  not  trade  upon  it,  but  pimply  live  upon  it ; 
and,  which,  though  it  does  melt  awav  like  a  snowbaU  in  sui^^mer, 
fulfik  nevertheless  its  important  end,  in  keeping  alive  and  in  a 
state  of  sufficiency  through  the  winter,  creatures  that,  w<HUd 
otherwise  have  inevitably  perished..   .The.  accumuh^tions  of  a 
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Savings  Bank  are  chiefly  prized  bj  us  on  the  same  gromids,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  as  are  the  accnmulations  of  the  ant-hi!)  or 
the  bee-hive — ^not  that  the  authors  of  these  careful  and  indus- 
trious accumulations  might  earn  thereby  that  wherewith  they 
might  profitably  trade,  but  earn  thereby  that  whereupon  they 
might  comfortably  live.  This  is  the  chief  and  the  great,  nay, 
we  should  not  care  much,  though  it  were  the  only  benefit  that 
was  reaped  from  these  institutions.  Any  other  benefit,  and  more 
especially  that  which  the  '^  Times''  newspaper  seems  alone  to 
value,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  social  sys- 
tem^—- nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  so  altering  and  amending 
that  system,  as  that  this  said  benefit  of  theirs  can  be  indefinitely 
extended.  In  every  given  state  of  a  country,  there  is  room  only 
for  a  certain  numoer  of  thriving  capitalists,  and  for  no  more. 
We  cannot,  by  any  contrivance,  by  any  notable  expedient,  whe- 
ther of  economic  or  of  political  wisdom,  so  order  and  new-model 
the  state  of  things,  as  that  every  peasant  shall  be  transmuted  into 
a  farmer,  and  every  workman  or  operative  artizan  into  a  master- 
manufacturer.  Do  what  we  may,  we  cannot  struggle  with  effect 
at  least,  against  the  universal  lot  of  humanity,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  great  majority  of  bur  race  must  live  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  without  the  hope  or  possibility  of  ever  ascending  from 
the  lowest  stage,  or  fi-om  what  magr  be  termed  the  ground-floor  of 
the  social  and  political  edifice.  There  is  not  space  in  the  upper 
storeys  for  the  accommodation  of  one-tenth  of  them,  beside  tnat 
all  that  space  is  already  occupied  and  overflowing.  We  do  not 
resist,  nay  we  do  not  discourage,  but  the  contrary,  an  occasional 
ascent  fifom  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  that  in  every  instance 
where  an  opening  can  be  made,  and  a  sufficient  footing  be  pro- 
vided for  the  successful  aspirant.  But  convinced  as  we  are  that 
such  can  only  be  of  very  rare  and  firactional  occurrence,  our  chief 
anxiety  and  aim  is,  not  to  effectuate  the  movement  of  labourers 
and  their  families  from  the  grade  of  society  in  which  they  are  now 
placed  to  the  one  above  it,  but  to  elevate  and  improve  their  con- 
dition as  labourers — to  raise,  in  fact,  the  whole  platform  of  hum- 
ble life  above  the  mire  of  its  present  degradation,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  sunken  storeys,  inhabited  at  least  by  human  beings,  in 
our  social  edifice — a  change  which  could,  we  believe,  be  accom- 
plished without  derangement  or  disturbance  to  those  who  occupy 
the  upper  apartments  of  the  building,  and  without  injury  to  tne 
gracefulness  or  beauty  of  its  higher  elevations.  Such  being  our 
main  object,  it  is  not  profit  at  all  that  we  should  seek  after;  and 
would  vastly  rather  tnat  each  depositor's  little  stodc  were  kept 
in  its  place  of  safety,  than  put  to  hazard  by  the  laying  of  it  out 
on  any  speculation,  however  tempting.  We  even  do  not  mind 
V^  particularly  what  the  amount  of  interest  is  which  the  bank 
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allows  upon  it,  insomuch  that  we  should  make  no  effort  to  raise 
the  interest  above  the  centage  which  is  currently  given.  The 
principal  design  of  the  institution,  and  all  its  most  valuable  pur- 
poses, are  served,  if  the  money  withheld  from  vicious  or  unne- 
cessary expenditure  at  one  period  of  life,  is  in  reserve  for  need- 
ful subsistence  or  additional  comfort  at  another  period — even 
though  during  the  latter  period  it  should  melt  away  like  a  snow- 
ball in  the  sun,  and  the  last  fragment  or  £uthin^  of  it  should 
disappear  with  the  final  payment  for  the  burial  of  him,  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  at  the  termination  of  his  honourable  career,  that 
his  own  hands  ministered  throughout  to  his  own  necessities^  and 
to  those  who  were  with  him. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  insist  on  considerations  of  such  ex- 
treme obviousness,  were  it  not  that  the  examples  adduced  by  the 
^^  Times"  are  both  preceded  and  followed  up  by  such  general 
reasonings,  as,  thougn  not  fitted  to  mislead  those  who  are  at  all  ver- 
sant  in  political  economy,  yet  might  so  mistify  their  understand- 
ings, as  to  work  a  mischievous  practical  influence  on  many  of  its 
readers.     The  examples,  instead  of  operating  in  our  minds  to  the 
disparagement  of  Savings  Banks,  are  m  the  highest  degree  recom- 
mendatory of  such  institutions ;  and  we  look  on  them  with  the 
same  unmixed  satisfaction  and  delight  diat  we  do  to  the  analo- 
gous examples  which  occur  in  this  part  of  the  world,  within  our 
own  knowledge  and  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood.     For 
instance,  a  man-servant,  who  (Ued  not  two  years  ago,  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  widow  a  few  months  afterwards,  leaving  an 
orphan  boy  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  who  had  no  near  relatives  to 
care  for  him.     On  examining  the  humble  repositories   of  the 
deceased,   there  was  found  a  bank   deposit  to   the  extent  of 
£80,  one  of  the  sums  particularized  by  the  ^^  Times,"  and  there 
made  such  contemptuous  mention  of.     Yet  by  means  of  this  de- 
rided sum,  utterly  despicable  and  worthless  though  it  be  in  the 
eyes  of  that  Journal,  has  this  poor  child  been  domesticated  in  a 
pious  cottage  family,  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  country 
minister,  is  now  attending  the  lessons  of  the  village  school ;  and 
wiU,  if  spared,  be  introduced  to  employment  as  a  farm-servant, 
or  a  labourer,  or  an  artificer  of  some  sort ;  and  all  without  the 
burden  of  expense  to  any  one.    It  is-  true  that  noyeanwhile  the 
accumulated  snow-ball  is  melting  away,  and  will  at  length  have 
disappeared,  but  not,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  till  the  helpless 
boy  has  been  transformed  into  an  educated  and  industrious  and 
well-principled,  and  well-Kloing  lad.    And  we  ask,  whether  this 
is  not  a  better  consummation  than  if  he  had  been  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  distant  relatives,  and  exposed  to  the  corrupt  example 
of  a  juvenile  city  pc^Milation ;  or  if  he  had  been  sent  forth  ppon 
society  for  the  first  time,  after  the  confinement  and  &w.  yeais' 
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training  he  had  been  made  to  undergo  as  the  nursling  of  a  poors* 
honse.  Again,  we  read  in  the  last  year's  report  of  the  Edinourgh 
Savings  Bank,  that  maid-servants  are  now  depositing  there  at  a 
rate  which  will  insnre  them  £200  at  the  age  of  60,  with  two-thirds 
of  which  sam  they  might  purchase  a  life-annuity  of  £20  a-year. 
It  is  true  that  here,  too,  tnere  would  be  a  melting  of  the  snow- 
ball, down  at  least  to  one-third  of  its  magnitude  at  the  outset  of 
the  liquefying  process,  but  surely  with  an  infinitely  better  return 
than  could  be  gained  by  the  pursuit  of  any  mercantile  specular- 
tion — a  character,  and  a  well-earned  competency,  based  on  the 
industrious  habits  of  a  whole  lifetime — the  comfort  and  the  de- 
cent sufficiency  of  a  respectable  old  ag;e,  as  the  happy  alternative 
to  an  evening  of  life  spent  in  dependence  and  penury  and  un- 
availing struggles,  till  the  grave  closed  over  it. 

There  are  many  who  botn  reason  and  feel  as  if  the  only  use  of 
money  were  to  make  with  it  more  money.  The  mone/s  worth  goes 
for  nothing  in  their  estimation.  And  this  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  sophistry  of  the  affections — a  mere  delusion  fostered  by 
avarice,  or  a  blind  passion  for  money-making.  Strange  perver- 
sity though  it  be,  it  has  been  gravely  argued  into  an  economic 
theory ;  and,  indeed,  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  Political  Eco- 
nomy which  still  keeps  its  ground  amongst  us — originating  in  a 
doctrine  of  Adam  Smith's,  and  advocated  by  almost  all  the  econo- 
mists of  greatest  name  and  celebrity  in  our  day.  That  doctrine 
is  the  unlimited  increase  of  capital,  which  increase  is  represented 
not  only  as  possible  to  any  extent,  but  as  the  supremely  desirable 
object  of  best  and  highest  patriotism.  And  the  accumulation^  let 
it  be  observed,  is  not  what  we  contend  for — ^the  accumulation  of 
money  to  be  spent,  but  the  accumulation  of  money  to  be  traded 
with — ^not  of  money  to  be  spent  afterwards,  and  in  right  season, 
but  of  money  to  be  traded  with,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  thereby 
making  more  and  more  money.  It  is  pretty  oovious  to  all,  that 
had  every  egg  been  left  to  its  own  unrestrained  development  into 
the  birds  am^  eggs  of  all  subsequent  generations,  there  would 
speedily  not  have  been  room  in  the  world  for  the  ornithology 
which  now  forms  but  one  of  its  departments.  But  the  economists 
have  failed  to  perceive  this  of  the  golden  eggs  of  the  capitaUst, 
which,  according  to  their  speculation,  admit  of  being  multiplied 
and  engendered  ad  infinitum^  with  enough  of  room  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  world's  commerce,  for  its  comfortable  occupancy,  vea, 
and  ftirther  productiveness  throughout  all  ages.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  still  fSeures  with  the  doctrine  of  capital,  just  as  it  fared  at  one 
time  with  the  doctrine  of  population.  It  is  not  ferther  back  than 
since  the  last  century,  wnen  the  great  aim  and  object,  both  of 
economic  and  of  political  wisdom,  was  conceived  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  mankind.    And  it  is  well  that  they  should  in* 
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crease  with  erery  additioD  to  the  world's  food ;  but  it  b  now  moce 
clearlj  apprehended,  that  this,  in  trath,  ia  a  self-rogoladng  inte- 
rest, and  that,  instead  of  the  incessant  demand  which  there  once 
was  for  earty  marriages,  it  is  better  when  thb  concern  is  left,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  parties^-for  that  the 
tendency  of  population  in  the  earth  is  to  press  ino(mveniently  oa 
the  means  or  subsistence,  and  to  shoot  ahead  of  them,  so  giving 
rise  to  poverty,  and  disease,  and  premature  death,  the  fruits  of  an 
excessive  and  ill-timed  matrimony.     And,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  not  only  so  far  back  as  the  past  century*-for,  in  the  present 
century,  and  still  to  the  present  day  and  hour,  the  grand  aim  and 
object  both  of  economic  and  political  wisdom,  ia  conceived  to  be 
an  increase,  the  more  rapid  and  unlimited  the  better,  in  the  capi> 
tal  of  merchants.     And  it  is  well  that  this,  too,  should  increase 
with  every  addition  to  the  world's  profitable  business ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  apprehended  by  many,  or  almost  by  any^  that 
this  also  is  a  self-relating  interest,  and  that,  instead  of  the  in- 
cessant demand  which  was  so  loudly  preferred  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  for  as  little  of  expenditure,  and 
as  much  of  parsimony  and  accumulation  as  possible,  it  were  oftea 
greatly  better  if  more  of  the  world's  wealth  were  turned   to 
use  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  either  of  benevolence  or  imme- 
<iiate  enjoyment,  rather  than  turned  to  merchandise  with  a  view 
to  fliture  profit — for  that  in  the  oomxiercial  world,  the  teaden<^ 
of  capital  (which  wealth  becomes  when  vested  ia  trade)  is  to  press 
inconvenientlv  on  the  limits  of  the  world's  business,  or,  at  £^ast, 
of  its  profit-yielding  business,  and  greatly  to  shoot  ahead  of  it^  ao 
giving  rise  to  losses,  and  absorptions,  and  bankruptcies,  thefiruits 
of  excessive  and  ill-timed  speculation.     It  is  true  that  the  demon- 
stration of  this  ruinous  tendency  on  the  part  of  capital  has  been 
already  given,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  received ;  *  npr  has  it  yet 
been  placed  side  by  side  with  the  element  of  population,  as  amJo- 
gous  thereto,  in  the  writings  of  the  economists  at  larg/d*    Never- 
theless, there  is  very  often  tne  jpractical  experience,  and  now  and 
then  the  shrewd  imagination  of  it — as  in  the  ^^  Tknes"  newspaper, 
when,  with  that  marvellous  ingenuity  wherewith  it  can  summon 
up  and  seize  even  on  most  proibund  originalities  for  the  service 
oi  a  passing  argument,  or  currently  to  set  off  the  paragraph  on 


*  In  talking  on  this  matter  ^th  a  dtothignished  eoonanriat  of  the  |»reMBt  ifag% 
who  had  paid  some  attention  to  oar  ar^ment  on  the  tendeaey  of  capllal  t»  oninm 
the  pofisibiUtiefl  of  its  f^irther  and  benefieial  inveelltaffe*  he  adrnttted  4faja  to  h% 
true  of  circulating,  but  not  of  fixed  capital,  aa  if  there  might  be  too  muoh  ootton 
nmnufactured  into  doth  for  a  market  ah'eadj  orerstooked^  but' not  too  muty  cot* 
ton-miUs  ejected  wherv  the  mannlketme  is  eanried  on.  Sodifficaltia  .it  esMi  te 
eminent  men  to  diake  off  their  invetof^te  faabita  of  tbooght 
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htnd,  it  tells  us  of  the  impoasibility^  at  present^'to  get  a  profitable 
iiiTestitare  for  b  poor  man's  savings.  This  is  all  very  true^  but, 
inf>st  assaredly,  it  is  no  surprise  or  disappointment  to  us^  for  this 
is  not  the  use  of  a  Providential  Bank  that  we  ever  contemplated 
tyr  at  all  cared  for.  Our  purpose,  in  these  accumulations,  is  not 
that  the  poor  man  dbould  thereby  acquire  a  something  to  trade 
-Hith.  Omrs  is  a  homeUer  aim ;  and,  to  express  it  m  homely 
langu!^,  it  is  simply  that  he  should  lay  by  for  an  evil  day — for 
old  age^  which  is  tne  mnter  of  life,  or  for  tnose  mishaps  and  sick- 
nesses, which  might  be  termed  its  days  of  foul  weatner.  With 
the  necessary  and  impassable  limits  full  in  our  eye,  to  aught  like 
a  beneficial  employment  of  capital,  we  never  looked  forward  to 
the  prodtice  of  these  accumulations  as  money  to  be  afterwards 
traded  with,  but  as  money  to  be  afterwards,  and  in  right  season, 
«peiit.* 

But  we  confess  another  object  that  we  have  in  these  accumur 
lations,  bei^e  a  provision  for  those  seasons  in  a  poor  man's  life 
v^teh  mi^t  otherwise  be  sp«it  bv  him  in  want  and  wretched- 
ness. This  is  not,  as  we  ikave  already  seen,  because  of  their 
subserviency  to  profits,  but  because  of  «b  end  altogether  distinct 
from  this,  and  in  which  the  poor  man  has  a  far  more  proper,  and 
perlanent,  and  direct  interest — ^because  of  their  subserviency  to 
"wages.  As  this  has  not  been  generally,  if  ever  or  at  all  adverted 
to,  some  explanation  of  our  meaning  might  be  necessary.  What 
-we  affirm  is,  that  a  little  stock  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  such  as 
tiiat  laid  up  by  themselves  in  a  Savings  Bank,  acts,  hoth  by  an 
equalizing  and  an  elevating  pow^,  on  the  wages  of  labour.  And 
tts  an  illustration,  first,  of  its  equalizing  power,  let  us  instance 
llioee  seasons  of  depression  whicn  so  often  take  place  in  the  trad- 
ing world,  when,  by  a  glut  in  the  market,  wages  are  brought 
indefinitely  low ;  and  so  a  dreary  season  has  to  be  traversed  of 
underpaid  and  ill-paid  industry,  when,  often  for  months  together, 
workmen  and  their  fiuniUes  have  to  live  as  they  mav  in  wretched 
starvation,  or  in  wretched  dependence  on  the  allowances  of  a 
poorsJiouse.  The  peculiar  miseiy  oS  such  a  condition  is,  that  to 
eke  out  a  bare  subostence  the  operatives  are  tempted  to  over- 
work, in  order  to  compensate,  by  the  amount  of  their  work,  for 


*  There  is  mach  even  of  this  money  which,  through  the  mediam  of  hanks,  is 
tmded  with  from  the  moment  of  its  being  deposited  in  them  ;  not,  however,  by  the 
dtpositoiv  tfaomselves^  but  by  those  who  draw  from  the  banks  of  issue  and  accom- 
inodalioa,  whore  it  happeas  to  be  lodged.  We  are  sensible,  therefore,  that  the  elfect 
of  these  aooomolationB  is  to  reduce  botii  profits  and  the  rate  of  interest.  But,  as 
we  hsire  atosady  said,  We  do  not  look  on  uiis  reduction  as  a  veiy  material  calamity, 
miriiig  that^the  main  benefit  is  simply  a  place  of  safety  where  uie  sums  themselves 
might  lie  in  secure  custody  for  the  use  of  the  depositors. 
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the  deficiency  of  their  wages.    This  we  have  frequently 
among  the  weavers  in  Glasgow,  where,  in  those  sad  seasons  <rf 
overladen  markets  and  sunken  wages,  the  practice  was,  to  keqp 
the  loom  constantly  a^-going,  so  that  it  never  lay  idle  all  the  four 
and  twenty  hours — the  man  and  wife  sometimes  taking  thw 
turns,  and  sharing  the  day's  and  night's  w<H*k  between  thera. 
Now,  mark  the  effect  of  this  dire  and  frantic  necessity,  and  the 
sort  of  wretched  cross-purpose  in  which  it  landed  the  onhappy 
parties,  insomuch  that  the  only  result  of  this  their  strenuous  and 
excessive  labour  was  both  to  prolong  and  to  aggravate  the  mis- 
chief against  which  they  were  struggling  with  all  their  miffht, 
sorely  but  ineifectually — seeing  that  the  wofrd  predicam^it  mto 
which  they  are  brought  is  caused  by  the  very  glut  which  they 
are  doing  their  uttermost  to  feed  and  to  perpetuate.    The  bes^ 
the  only  extrication  from  such  a  calamity  we  can  think  of,  were 
a  little  stock  in  the  hands  of  labourers,  who  could  thei^fore,  oa 
the  resources  which  themselves  had  accumulated  in  good  times, 
live  for  a  season  without  labour,  or  at  least  without  that  gpffV" 
ously  excessive  labour  by  which  the  weary  interval  of  depres- 
sion is  so  indefinitely  lengthened  out.    It  is  thus  that  the  period 
of  bad  times  might  be  incalculably  abridged,  with  a  consunq^- 
tion  quickened  by  low  prices,  and  a  production  lessened  by  the  vo- 
luntary abstinence  of  workmen,  who  could  thus  afford  to  relax  or 
intermit  their  toils  on  every  occasion  of  miserably  low  waf^es — till 
on  the  happy  conjunction  of  rising  markets  with  cleared  and  emp^ 
warehouses,  their  work  came  to  oe  eagerly  sought  after  by  coat- 
peting  capitalists ;  and  its  remuneration  again  ascended  till  it 
reached,  or  better  still  if  it  overpassed,  the  standard  from  whidi 
it  had  fallen.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  working-classes,  instead 
of  the  victims  which  they  now  are  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
labour-market,  woiild  become  its  most  efficient  regulators.     The 
money  laid  up  by  them  in  Savings  Banks,  and  which  they  could 
at  all  times  fall  back  upon  when  their  wages  were  low,  would,  as 
if  by  the  operation  of  a  governor  or  fly  in  mechanism,  act  with  a 
controlling  and  equalizing  power  on  the  movements  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle.    And  this  stable,  this  secure  condition  of  labourers^ 
amid  all  these  fitful  vicissitudes  of  trade,  would  not  be  the  less 
gratifying  to  the  heart  of  the  true  philanthropist,  that  it  was  a 
station  of  independence  and  safety,  which  their  own  resolute 
economy  had  won,  and  their  own  hands  had  gloriously  achieved 
for  them. 

But  beside  this  power  to  equalize,  there  would  in  these  Savings 
Banks,  on  its  becoming  the  general  and  collective  habit  of  t&e 
people  to  repair  to  them,  there  would  lie  a  mighty  power  to  ele- 
vate the  wages  of  labour.  To  make  this  palpable,  let  ya  have 
recourse  again  to  a  Scottish  illustration*     We  dmv  it  fitxn  a 
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Boene  wbich  is  exhibited  on  the  antumn  mornings  in  the  Orass- 
market  of  Edinborgh — where  shearers  are  in  the  habit  of  resort* 
Jng  to  be  hired  for  the  work  of  the  harvest.    Let  us  just  imagine 
that  each  of  these  candidates  for  employment  had  a  fivB*-pound 
note  in  his  pocket ;  or  that,  instead  ot  living  from  hand  to  mouthy 
and  bein^  dependent  on  a  master  for  his  next  meal,  he  had  the 
means  within  himself  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  next 
month  or  the  next  quarter  of  a  year — on  such  a  simple  change  in 
the  state  of  our  labourers,  there  would  hinge  a  mighty  difference  in 
the  result  of  this  negociation  for  wages.     The  dependence,  in 
fiicty  would  change  places  from  the  one  party  to  the  other ;  and, 
for  ourselves,  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  transference,  or  at  least 
in  witnessing  as  strong  a  dependence  of  masters  on  servants,  as 
of  servants  upon  masters ;  in  other  words,  that  the  competition 
were  greatly  more  slackened  on  the  part  of  labourers,  and  greatly 
more  stimulated  than  now  on  the  part  of  their  employers — ^whe- 
ther by  a  scarcity  of  hands,  or  by  a  larger  sufficiency  in  the 
means  of  our  operative  population.     And  to  realize  so  blessed  a 
consummation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  labourers  should  formally 
connbine,  or  that  ought  like  Trades'  Unions  should  arise  among 
them.     Without  any  apparatus  of  this  sort,  a  higher  wage  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  quiet  operation  of  a  market  law — by  a 
mere  abatement  of  the  necessity,  and  so  of  the  keenness  and 
competition  for  masters  on  the  one  side ;  and  this,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed up  by  an  enhancement  of  the  necessity,  and  so  of  the  keen- 
ness ana  competition  for  workmen  upon  the  other.     We  should 
not  wonder  if  the  calm  and  conscious  possession  by  each  labourer 
of  his  five-pound  note,  were  eventually  to  raise  the  wages  of  each 
by  a  6d.  per  day — a  good  interest  out  of  doors  for  then*  accumu- 
lated treasure,  and  an  abundant  compensation  for  the  smallness 
of  the  interest  allowed  by  the  bank,  or  of  the  interest  within 
doors.     Let  our  people  only  have  saved  enough  to  relieve  them 
of  the  ^prehension  that  although  refused  the  work  they  ai^ 
seeking  ror,  they  will  not  on  that  account,  for  a  good  many  days 
at  least,  go  supperless  to  bed — and  this  would  powerfiilly  turn 
the  balance  in  tneir  fisivour.     This  noble  effect  of  a  general  habit 
of  accumulation,  its  elevating  power  upon  wages,  is  that  for 
which  we  are  chiefly  desirous.     In  this  view  we  regard  it  as  the 

I)alladium  of  a  general  sufficiency  among  the  people ;  and  not  the 
ess  to  be  estimated,  that  it  is  reared  by  the  people's  own  hands. 
Compared  with  this,  we  look  on  the  consideration  of  the  bank 
interest  as  a  bagatelle  that  we  little  care  for ;  and  as  for  the  profit 
that  might  be  gained  by  trading — the  only  object  which  seems  to 
be  at  all  valued  or  desideratS  by  the  "  Times,"  and  without 
which  it  would  argue  down  the  Savings  Bank  as  an  utterly 
worthless  institution — ^this,  so  for  fix>m  a  thing  to  be  encouraged 
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or  sought  after,  we  should  rather  deprecate  as  we  would  any  rash 
or  peruous  adventure.  The  money  as  lying  in  the  bank  per* 
forms  a  far  nobler  function,  than  if  laid  out  on  speculation.  In 
the  latler  way  of  it,  its  tendency  is  indefinitely  to  reduce  profitSi 
and  run  them  at  last  into  losses.  In  the  former  way  of  it,  its 
tendency  is  indefinitely  to  raise  wages. 

It  is  true,  that  for  the  illustration  of  this  tendency  we  have 
given  but  one  instance — ^yet,  though  only  a  miniature  exemplifi- 
cation, it  makes,  we  think,  sufficiently  palpable  what  a  universal 
habit  of  accumulation  would  achieve  on  a  great  scale,  and  through- 
out the  country  at  large.     Let  us  imagine  a  n^ociati<m  for 
wages  going  on  everywhere  between  master-manuracturers  and 
the  operatives  whom  they  employ ;  and  it  makes  all  the  difier- 
ence  m  the  world  to  the  result — ^whether  in  dealing  with  these 
operatives,  they  have  to  deal  with  men  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
or  with  men  standing  before  them  in  an  erect  and  independent 
attitude,  based  on  the  conscious  security  of  a  sustenance  already 
in  their  hands  for  several  months  to  come.    It  is  true  that  we 
can  look  for  no  sensible  or  general  rise  of  wa^  firom  the  opera- 
tion of  this  cause,  till  Savings  Banks  have  been  greatly  m<»ne 
multiplied,  and  the  habit  of  saving  has  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  among  the  people.    But  why  not  make  a  right  beginning 
in  this  matter;  or  rather,  as  the  beginning  has  been  already 
made,  why  not  persevere  and  move  onward  in  the  right  direc- 
tion 1     We  must  not  expect  that  a  work  so  mighty,  or  of  sudi 
magnitude  as  to  be  at  all  national,  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  few  slight  and  transient  and  superficial  touches.    If  in  the 
achievement  that  we  contemplate,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
good  of  the  community  at  large,  then  the  effort  to  be  made  most 
be  commensurate  with  the  subject  on  which  we  are  speculating — 
else  ours  is  but  a  mere  speculation,  or  idle  talk  and  nothing  more. 
If  our  aim  be  a  universal  common  education,  there  must  be 
schools  eveiywhere ;  or  a  universal  Christian  education,  and  ih&re 
must  be  churches  eveiywhere ;  or  a  universally  well-conditioned 
people,  through  the  medium  of  higher  wages  and  by  the  opera^ 
tion  of  their  own  general  economy,  and  we  must  have  Savings 
Banks  everywhere.    The  national  is  an  aggregate  of  the  local; 
and  ere  the  good  we  are  prosecuting  be  sensibly  national,  the 
local  must  be  sufficiently  multiplied.     Yet  even  though  we  should 
fall  short  of  the  national,  there  is  great  and  instant  encourage- 
ment for  the  local  notwithstanding ;  such  encouragement,  indeed, 
as  ought  to  tell  on  the  heart  of  every  real  philanthropist,  and 
set  him  instantly  a-going.     He  ought  not  to  think  that  he  has 
lived  in  vain,  if  he  can  operate  for  good,  though  it  be  only  on  his 
own  little  neighbourhood,  or  on  some  district  that  he  may  have 
assumed  of  a  few  hundred  families — whether  it  be  by  the  erection 
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of  a  local  church  for  the  moral  and  religious  good  of  tlie  surround^ 
ing  hooBeholders^  or  of  a  local  school  for  the  educational  good  of 
their  children,  or  of  a  local  Sayings  Bank  for  the  economical  good 
of  the  working  classes,  and  other  humble  depositors  of  the  vicinity 
in  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  tnie  that  there  must  be  hundreds  or 
thousands  more  of  Savings  Banks,  ere  that,  by  the  operation  of  the 
economic  law  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  any  general  rise  of 
wages  can  be  looked  for.  But  though  this  second  effect  might 
never  be  reached,  or  not  for  a  long  time,  the  first  ^ect  of  these 
institutions,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  and  explain, 
can  on  the  instant  be  realized.  With  every  deposit  which  is 
made,  we  can  at  least  say  that  there  is  something  laid  by  for  an 
evil  day,  and  for  the  distinct  and  sensible  good  of  an  individual 
depositor.  It  is  true  that  there  must  be  many  deposits,  and  many 
depositors,  ere  these  institutions  shall  begin  to  tell  sensibly  on  the 
rate  of  wages,  or  ere  the  local  efforts  shall  have  been  so  multi 
plied  as  to  issue  in  this  great  national  amelioration.  Still  it  lies 
with  each  iphilantbropist  to  occupy  his  own  sphere  of  usefulness — 
to  do  with  all  his  might  what  nis  own  hand  findeth  to  do — ^to 
fill  np  the  measure  of  his  own  duties,  and  achieve  all  which  him- 
self c^n  overtake.  It  is  possible,  nay  we  fear  it  is  likely,  that 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  such  pliilanthropists,  and 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  strong  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
Christian  and  a  righteous  Government,  no  general  operation  will 
be  gone  into  whicn  might  be  of  general  effect,  either  for  the 
moral  or  the  economical  benefit  of  the  oommimity  at  large. 
Still  each  philanthropist  and  patriot  should  do  his  uttermost  in 
his  own  walk ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  right  to  make  the  demon- 
stration, whether  it  shall  prove  effectual  or  not,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  society  can  be  guided  onward  to  its  stable  pro- 
sperity and  well-being  is  by  an  elevation  in  the  principles  and 
habits  of  the  people  themselves — ^that  if  this  way  of  it  be  not 
taken,  it  will  be  utterly  lost  labour  to  attempt  it  in  any  other — 
tiiat  apart  from  the  moral  reform  which  Christianity,  by  means 
of  a  scriptural  education  in  well-taught  schools  and  well-served 
churches  can  alone  effectuate,  no  expedients,  however  skilfol,  of 
a  merely  political  or  secular  wisdom,  can  possibly  save  the  head- 
long descent  of  a  nation  fast  drifting  towards  anarchy ;  and  to 
that  dissolution  of  the  social  system  which  must  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  growing  corruption  in  the  lower,  and  of  the  shameful 
neglect  ana  insensibility  to  the  evil  thereof  which  prevail  among 
the  higher  classes  of  the  commonwealth. 

'  To  all  the  friends  of  district  cultivation^  we  recommend  a  local 
cavings  Bank,  as  an  apt  and  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  local  church 
attd  local  school,  and  as  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  every  system 
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of  instituted  means  for  the  reclaiming  of  any  given  territory  on 
which  they  might  have  entered.  We  are  aware  of  a  prejudice 
against  the  view  here  expounded  of  Savings  Banks  as  it  respects 
their  operation  upon  wages.  It  is  dreaded  and  deprecated  by 
some  as  being  analogous  to  trades'  unions,  as  being  in  fact  a 
trades'  union  on  a  great  scale,  or  a  universal  combination  on  the 
part  of  servants  for  the  rise  of  wages,  and  against  the  interest  of 
their  employers.  Nevertheless,  in  this  question,  we  must  pro- 
fess ourselves  to  be  ardently  and  enthusiastically  on  the  side  of 
the  labourers ;  and  should  rejoice,  if,  by  dint  of  their  own  econo- 
my and  sobriet}',  (and  it  can  be  done  in  no  other  way)  they  made 
good  their  ascent  to  ,a  far  larger  remuneration  for  their  work 
than  they  at  present  earn,  and  a  far  higher  state  of  comfort  and 
sufficiency  than  they  now  enjoy — even  though,  as  the  firuit  of 
this  encroachment,  capitalists  were  to  be  abridged  in  their  profits, 
and  landlords  to  be  greatly  abridged  in  their  rents.  The  appre- 
hension of  such  a  result  would  not  move  us,  and  still  less  that 
it  is  an  apprehension  which  we  do  not  at  all  share  in.  The  truth 
is,  that  trades'  unions  are  only  to  be  dreaded  when  accumulations 
take  place  in  particular  trades,  and  with  a  special  and  prior  view 
to  combination.  Then  it  is  that  accumulations  take  place  through- 
out workmen  of  a  particular  class  or  employment ;  and  in  order 
to  this  end — the  end  of  joining  in  a  strike  for  a  rise  of  wages. 
And  the  power  which  is  thus  acquired  by  thousands  of  living  for 
months  under  a  total  suspension  of  work  or  wages,  of  itself  de- 
monstrates the  efficacy  of  the  system.  And  they  sometimes  cany 
their  specific  object^  that  is,  succeed  in  obtaining  the  rise  of  wages 
which  they  struck  for :  and  are  only  defeated  in  it,  because  the 
accumulation  is  partial  and  not  general ;  so  that  masters  have  still 
the  command  over  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  by 
whom  they  can  replace  the  men  who  are  yet  holding  out,  though 
forced  at  length  to  give  in  when  their  employer  can  do  without 
them,  and  their  means  are  exhausted.  Were  the  accumulations 
only  large  enough  and  general  enough,  the  masters  could  not 
amve  at  so  easy  a  victory ;  and  the  final  result  would  be  greatly 
more  favourable  to  the  workmen.  But  is  not  this,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  very  thing  which  makes  the  multiplication  of  Savings 
Banks,  when  thus  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  rise  of  wages,  so 
very  formidable?  Would  it  not  generalize  these  mischievous 
combinations,  and  spread  turbulence  and  mutual  hostility  be- 
tween the  classes,  and  the  various  evils  of  a  distempered  ambition 
throughout  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  the  people)  This  is  a 
very  natural  apprehension,  but  it  is  a  bugbear  notwithstanding. 
It  follows  not,  though  accumulation  should  become  general,  that 
combination  will  therefore  become  general.    For,  in  truth,  a 
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general  combination  is  impossible.  The  observation  of  Adam 
mith,  on  the  impossibility  of  a  general  combination  among  the 
farmers  of  a  countiy  for  raising  the  price  of  com,  applies  with 
tenfold  emphasis  to  the  impossibility  of  a  general  combination 
among  the  peasants  and  artizans*  of  a  coontry  everywhere  for 
raising  the  price  of  labour.  Such  a  combination  could  not  be 
effected,  yet  still  a  rise  of  wages  would  be  effected,  but  without 
combination — ^without  the  plots,  or  the  outbreakings,  or  the  se- 
cret conspiracies,  or  the  open  violence,  which  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  our  present  partial  combinations,  taking  place  like  so 
many  volcanic  eruptions  here  and  there  over  me  face  of  the 
countiy.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  would  just  take  place  as 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  com  does ;  not  by  combination,  but  by  the 
silent  though  sure  and  resistless  operation  of  a  market  law — the 
one  rising  in  proportion  as  the  com  gets  scarcer,  and  so  there 
ensues  a  keen  competition  among  the  purchasers  to  buy,  and  no 
impatience  because  no  immediate  necessity  among  the  holders  to 
sell ;  and  the  other  rising  in  proportion  as  labourers  get  rich,  be- 
cause then  a  courting  of  them  and  competition  for  them  by  em- 
ployers or  the  buyers  of  labour,  and  no  extreme  or  urgent  necessi- 
ty with  the  sellers  of  labour  to  give  in  on  lower  terms  than  such 
as  might  please  them.  And  so  a  general  elevation  in  wages  by  a 
sort  of  general  and  silent  pressure  throughout  society  at  large — 
and  this  without  any  fierce  or  fearful  disorders  of  any  sort.  But 
might  not  the  rise  be  such  as  to  annihilate  rents  and  to  ruin 
capitalists  ?  This  apprehension,  too,  will  be  found  a  chimera, 
though  we  have  not  space  here  to  repeat  a  demonstration  which 
has  been  given  elsewhere  on  this  truly  interesting  subject,  and 
one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society.  What 
we  once  heard  from  an  eminent  silk-manufacturer  in  Spitalfields, 
we  believe  to  be  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  experience  of  all 
enlarged  and  enlightened  capitalists — ^that  he  made  more  of  those 
well-conditioned  and  well-conducted  workmen  to  whom  he  gave 
two  guineas  a-week,  than  he  made  of  those  misthriven,  recldessy 
dissipated  characters,  generally  the  refuse  of  poors-houses,  to 
whom  he  gave  half-a-guinea  arweek.  The  tmth  is,  that  the  dif- 
feraice  oi  the  wages  is,  generally  speaking,  made  up  by  the 
superior  faithftdness  of  the  workman,  and  the  superior  quality  of 
his  work ;  and  when  once  a  general  high  wage  througnout  the 
countiy  comes  in  the  train  of  a  general  economy  and  good  con- 
duct throughout  the  operative  population,  what  is  found  new 
to  hold  true  in  the  particular  instances,  will  be  found  then 
to  hold  true  on  the  large  scale.  Masters  will  find  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  higher  price  of  labour,  in  the  higher  moral  and 
mental  accomplishments  of  labourers,  and  higher  value  of  their 
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services.  In  the  elements  which  we  are  now  dealing  with^  we 
can  perceive  abundant  capabilities  for  the  comfortable  regimen 
of  "  Jive  and  let  live" — with  no  collision,  but  a  substantial  har- 
mony of  interest,  between  the  various  classes  of  society. 

And  here  we  must  modify  what  we  said  a  little  ago  respecting 
the  benefit  of  a  higher  wage  being  only  to  be  realized  by  the 
depositors  in  Savings  Banks,  after  tnat  the  habit  of  such  deposi- 
tions had  become  general.  From  the  very  first,  it  is  a  benefit 
which  might  often  be  realized  by  the  individual  depositor ;  and 
just  because  his  being  so  is  at  once  the  cause  and  tne  evidence, 
and  therefore  the  guarantee  of  a  sobriety  and  a  moral  superiori^ 
which  make  him  all  the  more  valuable  to  his  employer :  qualities 
these  which  are  worthy  of  a  price,  and  for  which  he  often  will 
be  paid  accordingly. 

lit  will  illustrate,  and  make  still  more  obvious,  the  influence  of 
these  deposits  in  raising  wages,  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  opposite 
influence  of  debts.  We  have  often  heard  of  an  oppressive  and  un- 
principled master,  imder  the  infamous  truck  system,  who  tempt- 
ed his  servants  to  expend  beyond  their  wa^s,  that  he  might  become 
the  dictator  of  his  own  terms  with  them  when  he  had  thus  got  them 
into  his  power.  The  advocates  of  a  poor-rate,  and  more  especially 
in  the  application  of  it  to  the  support  of  able-bodied  labourers,  little 
dream  that  such  is  precisely  the  depressing  efiect  of  their  system, 
arrayed  though  it  be  in  the  smiles  and  promises  of  benevolence 
to  the  lower  orders,  but  fraught  in  eflect  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences,  not  on  the  state  of  our  pauper  labourers 
only,  but  on  the  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  all  over 
the  land.  We  do  not  say  that  these  consequences  are  perceived 
or  within  view,  either  by  the  enemies  of  Savings  Banks  on  tiie  one 
hand,  or  by  the  friends  of  a  poor-rate  on  the  other.  We  cannot 
imagine  ought  so  diabolical  as  a  wish  or  design — ^whether  to  re- 
strain the  ascent  of  the  common  people  to  a  higher  status  by  an 
attack  on  Savings  Banks,  or  to  ensure  their  helpless  continuance 
on  the  level  and  along  the  margin  of  pauperism  by  the  operation 
of  a  poor-rate.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  two  act  as  antagonists  to 
each  other :  for  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  prospect  of  sustenance 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  even  though  in  a  poor-house, 
must  have  a  tendency  to  paralyze  the  inducements  for  lajdng  up 
in  a  Savings  Bank.  With  the  provision  of  a  legal  charity  to  count 
upon,  the  inclination  generally,  if  not  universally,  will  be  to 
spend  rather  than  to  save — ^to  dissipate  all  the  means  at  present 
on  hand,  rather  than  to  lay  by  any  portion  of  them  for  an  evil 
day,  seeing  that  a  security  against  this  is  already  provided  for  by 
the  laws  of  the  country. 
.    The  inevitable  result  of  such  an  economy  must  be,  instead  of 
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a  population  each  in  possession  of  some  little  stock,  the  fruit  of 
a  former  industry  and  good  conduct,  must  be  a  population  living 
fix>m  hand  to  mouth,  on  the  very  eve  of  pauperism — nay,  the 
clamorous  applicants  for  its  allowances,  and  that  in  hundreds,  on 
tlie  moment  of  the  first  adverse  fluctuation  which  takes  place, 
either  in  the  trade  or  the  manufacture  that  employs  them.  We 
hold  the  following  narrative  to  be  as  illustrative  of  the  sure 
consequence  that  must  ensue,  as  ever  model  was  illustrative  of  a 
machine  to  one  who  was  studying  its  principles  or  methods  of 
operation.  It  was  furnished  to  us  many  years  ago  by  the  over- 
seer of  Long  Burton,  in  Dorsetshire — a  parish  with  a  population 
of  only  327,  and  therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  distmct  ex- 
hibition of  any  influence  which  its  parochial  economy  might  have 
on  the  state  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  The  overseer  had  three  able-bodied  men  out  of  employment,  and 
whom  it  fell  u{)on  him  to  dispose  of.  The  farmers,  all  saturated  with 
workmen,  could  not  take  them  in ;  and  rather  than  send  them  to  work 
upon  the  road,  he  applied  to  a  master-mason  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  engaged  to  take  their  services  at  the  low  rate  of  six  shiUings  in 
the  week — the  parish,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  to  the  three  men,  so 
as  tliat  they  should,  on  the  whole,  have  iifleenpence  a-week  for  each 
member  of  their  families.  The  mason  had  previously  in  his  employ- 
ment from  seven  to  ten  men  at  the  weekly  wage  of  eight  or  nine  shil- 
lings each.  But  no  sooner  did  he  take  in  these  three  supernumeraries 
from  the  parish  at  six  shillings,  than  he  began  to  treat  anew  with  his 
old  workmen,  and  threatened  to  discharge  them  if  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  lower  wage.  This,  of  com*se,  would  have  thrown  them  all 
upon  the  parish,  for  the  diiference  between  their  reduced  and  present 
wages — upon  perceiving  which,  the  overseer  instantly  drew  back  liis 
three  men  from  the  mason,  and  at  length  contrived  to  dispose  of  them 
otherwise.  Upon  this  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  masons  reverted 
to  what  they  were  before." 

Who  does  not  see  from  the  above  simple  narrative  the  eff*ect 
of  a  poor-rate  in  reducing  wages  to  the  level  of  a  charity  allow- 
ance 1  The  overseer  and  the  master-mason  between  them  had 
the  whole  question  at  their  own  sovereign  disposal.  The  poor 
men  lay  prostrate  at  their  mercy.  The  command  which  the 
overseer  had  over  his  three  supernumeraries,  gave  the  master- 
mason  a  like  command  over  the  ten  in  his  employ.  And  the 
same  woidd  have  been  the  result  on  a  larger  scale;  or  if  the 
numbers,  instead  of  being  three  and  ten,  had  been  three  hundred 
and  ten  hundred.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  overseer  chose  to 
take  them  in  again,  the  w^ages  rose  from  six  shillings  to  nine 
shillings.  It  is  not  here  that  the  evil  lies.  It  is  that  when  the 
wages  offer  to  rise  above  nine  shillings,  the  overseer  can  let  so 
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many  or  all  of  his  supernumeraries  out  again  ;  and  so  overiiang 
the  labour-market,  as  to  keep  down  the  wages,  and  that  by  a 
perpetually  depressing  influence,  to  at  least  the  starving  point, 
though  he  should  not  suffer  them  to  fall  beneath  it.  It  is  a 
poor-rate,  in  the  first  instance,  which  prevents  its  deluded  victims 
Irom  so  accumulating,  as  to  have  any  resources  of  their  own  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  when  trade  stops  or  slackens,  so  many  of  the  ope- 
ratives become  the  inmates  of  a  poor-house,  or  are  handed  over 
to  its  allowances.  And  in  the-  second  instance,  when  the  trade 
lifts  up  its  head  again,  and  wages,  but  for  those  nurslings  of  pau- 
perism, would  have  risen  to  the  standard  of  a  plentiM  comfort — 
they  are  liable  to  be  let  down,  and  that  to  the  minimum  of  hu- 
man subsistence,  by  the  issuing  forth  of  a  body  in  reserve  from 
the  poor-houses,  and  so  to  overload  the  labour-market,  as  to  act 
with  a  depressing  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages  all  over  the 
country,  \\niat  the  truck  system  does  on  the  small  scale,  this 
poor-rate  does  on  the  large  scale.  On  the  question  of  wages,  it 
brings  the  working  classes  of  England  into  a  state  of  helpless  de- 
penoence  on  the  will  of  their  superiors — ^a  state  to  wnich  we 
regard  them  as  irrecoverably  doomed,  till  that  which  letteth  is 
taken  out  of  the  way — in  other  words,  till  the  present  poor-laws 
be  abolished ;  and  accumulation,  whether  in  Savings  Banks  or 
otherwise,  becomes  the  general  habit  of  the  artizans  and  the  pea- 
santry of  England.  W  ith  this  new  direction  given  to  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  their  condition  would  be  beautifully  reversed ; 
and  it  would  be  seen  at  last  who  the  real,  the  actually  service- 
able friends  of  the  poor  are — ^whether  the  enemies  of  a  poor-law 
and  the  friends  of  Savings  Banks,  who  invited  them  to  a  pro^-i- 
dential  economy ;  or  the  friends  of  a  poor-law  and  the  enemies 
of  Savings  Banks,  who  encouraged  them  to  all  sorts  of  reckless 
and  thriltless  dissipation.  It  is  our  delight  to  observe  that  the 
poor  themselves  are  beginning  to  have  some  glimpses  of  the 
truth ;  and  we  must  again  revert  to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by 
us  before,  in  the  inscription  of  a  popular  and  processional  banner 
at  Manchester — "  Hign  wages  and  no  Poor-iaw." 

And  in  the  "  Times"  newspaper  itself,  we  do  occasionally  meet 
with  powerfrd  manifestations  of  the  same  truth.  The  able  men 
who  prepare  its  editorial  articles,  as  if  in  their  moments  of  a  bet- 
ter inspiration,  give  forth,  in  well-put  sentences,  both  on  this  and 
other  cognate  questions,  their  profound,  though  rapid  and  hasty 
intuitions,  which  seem  to  come  upon  them  by  fits  and  glances, 
and  yet  have  in  them  a  vividness  and  a  justness  of  perception 
which  are  altogether  marvellous.  In  the  paragraphs  aLready  pre- 
sented by  us,  we  can  observe  a  clear  and  shrewd  discernment  of 
that  limit  against  which  capital  might  break  and  dissipate  itself 
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in  losing  speculations,  but  cannot  overpass ;  and  in  another  paper, 
removed  by  a  few  days  from  the  one  that  we  have  quoted^  we 
can  notice  a  like  discernment  of  that  kindred  limit,  which  serves 
to  repress  the  increasing  tendencies  of  population.  In  its  Num- 
ber 01  September  30th,  1844,  when  reasoning  against  the  eflBcacy  of 
the  allotment  system,  there  is  this  very  pertinent  question,  "  How 
does  it  answer  in  the  long  run  ?"  Ancl  then  it  is  observed,  with 
great  truth,  ^^  that  the  particular  condition  under  which  it  ceases 
to  operate  is  one  to  which  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  is  infal- 
libly hastening ;  and  to  which  allotments,  as  far  as  they  succeed, 
will  undoubtedly  quicken  our  progress.  It  fails  where  the  popu- 
lation is  excessive,  and  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  em- 
ployment for  all.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the  very  disease  for 
which  we  are  seeking  a  cure."  "  When,  with  the  help  of  allot- 
ments, we  have  prospered  and  increased  till  we  have  come  to  this 
excess  of  population,  what  is  then  to  be  done?"  "  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  allotments.  That  limit  is  in  prospect  uni- 
versal, and  tor  the  present  not  ascertained."  This  is  all  very 
sound  and  unanswerable ;  but  our  wonder  is,  that  these  writers 
in  the  "  Times"  should  fail  to  perceive,  how  this  very  objection, 
urged  by  them  with  so  great  force  and  propriety  on  the  subject  of 
the  allotments  of  land,  is  in  every  way  as  applicable  to  their  own 
&vourite  specific — ^the  allowances  of  a  poor-house.  K  the  one 
system  tend  to  a  universal  breaking  up  of  the  country  into  miser- 
able half  acres,  yielding  a  penurious  subsistence  to  an  excessive 
and  therefore  an  unavoidably  wretched  and  straitened  popula- 
tion, the  other  system  tends  as  surely  to  the  annihilation  of  rents, 
and  not  to  the  relief  of  the  people,  but  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  pauperism.  After  the  whole  round  of  the  other  expe- 
dients has  been  traversed,  and  they  have  been  found  unavailing, 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  become  manifest  at  last,  how  there  is  no 
other  basis  on  which  the  comfort  and  sufficiency  of  the  working- 
classes  can  be  permanently  upholden,  than  that  of  their  own  cha- 
racter and  habits.  Could  the  clear  and  consistent  advocacy  of 
the  "  Times"  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  this  noble  proposition,  we 
should  hail  a  series  of  emphatic  testimonies  from  a  quarter  so 
influential  as  a  mighty  accession  to  a  cause,  which,  whether  look- 
ing to  it  in  the  light  of  science  or  of  Scripture,  we  have  long  re- 
garded as  at  once  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  righteousness. 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  how  much  better  it  might 
have  been  for  this  cause,  how  much  likelier  its  being  practically 
carried,  had  the  lesson  to  the  people  been,  that  they  should  re- 
frain from  idle  and  imnecessary  expenditure,  and  so  have  large 
enough  savings — ^rather  than  that  they  should  refrain  from  early 
marriages,  and  so  have  few  enough  children.    The  one  lesson  is 
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far  more  palpable  and  immediate  in  its  effects  than  the  other — ^be* 
sides  that  there  is  none  of  the  sensitive  antipathy  against  the  first, 
which  prevails  and  breaks  forth  into  fierce  and  indignant  outcries 
against  the  second  of  them.  Still,  there  is  a  substantial  harmony 
between  the  two  lessons,  insomuch,  that  in  the  efficacy  of  Savings 
Banks  to  raise  wages,  we  behold  another  tribute  and  testimony  to 
the  doctrine  of  population.  They  do  so,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
lessening  the  extreme  necessity,  and  so  abating  the  keenness  of 
the  competition  among  labourers  for  employment :  But  the  am- 
bition  to  save,  in  order  to  a  respectable  provision  for  the  outgoings 
and  expenses  of  a  family,  has  just  the  effect  of  postponing  mar- 
riages ;  and  so,  in  the  second  instance,  do  these  institutions  tell 
favourably  for  the  operatives,  by  their  preventive  and  restraining 
influence  on  those  rash  and  fi*equent  marriages,  which  serve  to 
overload  the  labour-market  by  an  excess  in  the  number  of  com- 
petitors for  labour.  And  yet,  we  must  not  be  over-sanguine  of 
aught  like  speedy  or  immediate  success  for  these  wholesome  in- 
structions, even  though  given  in  the  most  palatable  form ;  and 
many,  we  fear,  are  the  tough  battles  which  have  yet  to  be  fought, 
many  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  have  to  be  overcome,  ere 
the  victory  shall  be  gained.  Meanwhile,  let  us  again  express  onr 
hearty  satisfaction  with  the  ''  Appeal"  that  has  issued  from  the 
pens  of  these  youthful  collegians  in  Cambridge— that  seat  of  lofty 
and  serene  and  well-tutored  intellect ;  and  whose  products  of  se- 
vere mental  discipline  will  at  length,  it  may  be  af&r  defeats  and 
discouragements  innumerable,  obtain  the  rightful  ascendancy 
which  belongs  to  them.  Let  these  two  aspirants  in  the  walk  of 
fame,  and  still  higher  walk  of  enlightened  philanthropy^  perse- 
vere as  they  have  oegun;  and  in  uie  subsequent  firuits  of^  their 
diligent  inquiry  and  matured  experience,  do  we  confidently  look 
for  a  result  that  shall  prove  alike  honourable  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  Univerdty  of  wnich  they  are  the  members. 
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Art.  IV. — History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
Esq.     9vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh.     1829-1843. 

A  HISTORY  which  has  occupied  eighteen  years  of  the  vigorous 
manhood  of  a  laborious  and  learned  writer,  comes  with  such  im- 
posing recommendations,  that  the  duty  of  the  reviewer  is  dis- 
agreeable if  he  censures,  and  useless  when  he  applauds.  Criti- 
cism is  awed  nearly  into  silence  by  the  success  wnich  this  history 
has  attained ;  and  the  subjecting  it  now  to  an  examination,  how- 
ever gentle,  is  Uke  asking  an  audience  to  the  weary  iteration  of  a 
twice-told  tale.  It  is  already  among  our  standard  histories  ;  the 
opinions  it  patronizes  have  been  aaopted  by  the  class,  who  are 
resigned  to  tne  indolence  of  seizing  the  inference  that  lies  upon 
the  surface ;  and  the  pubUcation  of  three  editions,  has  told  the 
author  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  look  for  his  recompense  to 
the  barren  reward  of  posthumous  renown.  We  rejoice  at  this 
for  Mr.  Tytler's  sake.  We  congratulate  him  on  a  success  so 
rare,  and  tnat  he  has  not  found,  in  a  frigid  reception,  the  hopes 
of  his  best  years  withered  in  disappointment.  A  taste  has  arisen 
for  a  better  instruction  than  the  extinct  ephemeral  literature  of 
annuals,  or  the  light  trifling  of  novels,  was  calculated  to  impart ; 
and  the  practical  spirit  of  the  age,  if  it  continues  to  progress,  may 
soon  amve  at  the  point  when  the  Year  Book  of  Facts  will  bie 
elevated  to  the  class  of  interesting  reading.  In  the  meantime, 
the  prosaic  genius  of  the  times,  though  it  has  put  in  harness  the 
£uicy  of  the  poet,  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  liistory. 
Old  favourites  appear  with  the  embelUshments  of  the  editor  and 
the  artist,  and  original  works  of  various  merit,  are  daily  addmg  to 
the  thousand  tomes,  which  inspire  mankind  with  illustrious  ex- 
ample, and  connect  the  age  which  is  going  off  with  the  un- 
numbered ages  that  have  left  us  the  lessons  of  experience. 

But  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Tytler  are  mingled  with 
regrets — ^regrets  that  he  is,  like  most  men,  imbued  with  preju- 
dices. The  grandson  of  the  zealous  vindicator  of  Mary — ^ne  in- 
herited principles  which  have  given  a  colouring  to  his  sketches — 
and  the  EpiscopaUan  historian  of  a  Presbyterian  country,  has 
few  kindred  sympathies  with  its  people.  The  old  language  of 
passionate  prejudice  is,  however,  tempered  by  the  liberality  of 
the  gentleman,  and  the  wisdom  of  tne  scholar;  and,  in  some- 
times dwarfing  great  men  to  pigmies,  the  sneer  is  softened  bv 
being  couchea  in  civil  words  of  courteous  indifference.  Too 
often  is  the  measuix^d  praise  of  the  historian  reserved,  not  for  the 
martyr  to  principle,  but  the  martyr  to  place.     The  persecution 
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of  fanatical  Presbyterians  creates  little  of  the  pathos,  which  melts 
our  hearts  at  the  picture  of  the  grim  Reformer  confirontiDg 
queenly  loveliness  in  tears;  and,  while  expressing  our  high 
respect  for  the  learning  and  Industry  of  the  historian,  we  ac- 
company him  with  the  painful  feeling,  that,  in  £Euling  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  men  of  his  country,  he  has  not  done  justice 
to  himself. 

There  never  was  a  country  affording  so  ample  a  field  for  his- 
torical  dissertation,  which  has  had  its  history  so  miserably  told. 
Oblivion  has  scarce  engulfed   our  desolating  feuds,  when  the 
meditations  of   the  closet  have  sent  everything  hke  historical 
evidence  afloat  on  the  wide  sea  of  controversial  speculation.     The 
great  portion  of  our  history,  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  dis- 
tance, is  synonymous  with  fable ;   and  that  which  approaches 
nearer  our  own  times,  is  embedded  in  innumerable  forgeries, 
which  the  intolerance  of  party  and  the  fiiry  of  faction,  have  ui^ed 
upon  the  world  as  the  history  of  our  fathers.     At  every  step  we 
are  treading  among  quicksands ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hundred  years,  that  we  are  beginning  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  important  times.     IVIr.  Tytler's,  though  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate, is  not  the  first  nor  the  most  successful  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  work  of  this  truly  national  importance.     Of  the  learning  and 
sagacity  of  Hailes,  we  shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  speak; 
but  chiefly  to  the  great  Novelist  is  his  country  indebted,  for  the 
disclosure,  in  his  varied  publications,  of  the  interesting  world  of 
poetry  and  romance,  which  slept  forgotten  in  the  chronicles  of 
elder  days,  or  were  fast  fading  away  in  the  increasing  obscurity 
of  oral  tradition.     To  him  do  we  owe  the  impulse  given  to  anti- 
quarian research,  which  has  rescued  the  perishing  memorials  of 
antique  history.     He  sowed  the  seed  wmch  is  now  fructifying 
into  a  luxuriant  harvest,  of  which  one  portion  is  this  readable 
account  of  ancient  Scotland. 

Let  us  not  dismiss  unnoticed  the  writers  whose  labours  the 
history  of  Tytler  has,  to  ordinary  readers,  for  ever  laid  to  rest. 
With  the  exception  of  Hailes  and  Robertson,  he  has  left  the  crowd 
and  surpassed  them  all.  If  he  has  fallen  into  errors  of  fact,  ven- 
tilated questionable  opinions,  sneered  at  illustrious  names,  and 
placed  another  stone  on  the  grave  on  which  polemic  rancour  has 
Deen  busy  raising  its  monuments,  he  has,  in  this  respect,  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  has  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  a  bye-road  of 
his  own. 

The  history  begins  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  in 
1 242,  and  terminates  with  the  umon  of  the  Crowns  in  1603, — 
thus  comprising  a  period  of  three  centuries  and  a  half.  Unless 
we  proceed  backwards  to  the  ages  when  the  dim  twilight  of  tra- 
dition fades  in  the  utter  night  of  barbarism,  we  may  rdy  upon  an 
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authentic  history  of  nine  hundred  years.  The  industrious  Chal- 
mers has  excavated  by  topographical  research,  and  from  crumb- 
ling records,  a  history  of  four  important  centuries  prior  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Tytler's  history  begins ;  and  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  under  one  Parliament,  dia  not  extinguish  the  nationality 
of  Scotland,  and  its  distinct  history,  till  a  century  after  the  period 
when  the  author  brings  his  labours  to  a  close.  The  work  is, 
therefore,  obviously  incomplete.  We  are  introduced  at  once  to 
the  whole  complicated  mechanism  of  regular  government,  vrithout 
a  word  to  inform  us  of  the  sort  of  natives  who  are  governed,  or 
whence  thev  came.  The  reason  is,  that  "  at  this  period  (1242) 
our  national  annals  become  particularly  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.'* — {Pref.  p.  1.)  Interesting  they  no  doubt  are  at  that 
time,  since  they  comprise  the  war  of  independence ;  but  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  a  nation,  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
looked  to  than  those  which  would  influence  a  novelist  or  romancer. 
Even  the  struggle  for  independence  from  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  begmning  long  prior  to  the  time  when  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Europe,  or  furnished  a  romantic  chapter  to  the  his- 
torian, in  the  portraiture  of  the  ambition  of  Edward,  or  the  heroic 
Eerseverance  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  The  question  of  feudal 
omage  to  the  English  crown  was  raised  in  preceding  reigns,  and 
the  disputes  of  ages  bore  testimony  to  the  unshaken  fidelity,  with 
which  the  Archbishops  of  York  claimed  the  spiritual  subjection  of 
the  North. 

It  is,  too,  in  regard  to  these  ancient  times,  anterior  to  that 
when  Mr.  Tytler  begins,  that  miracle  most  abounds.  It  was  here 
that  the  pruning  knife  of  rigid  criticism  was  desired.  Chalmers 
has,  indeed,  done  much  to  smooth  the  labour,  by  happy  guesses 
when  he  had  not  authority,  and  solid  reasoning  when  met  by 
shallow  speculation.  But  his  labours  are  so  overlaid  with  learn- 
ing, that,  except  to  the  antiquary,  they  are  useless ;  and  his  own 
theories,  while  they  have  superseded  all  others,  are  in  many  re- 
spects only  delusive  plausibilities.  Since  his  day,  moreover,  much 
has  been  accomplished  to  facilitate  the  historian's  labours.  The 
hodmen  of  historians — those  industrious  antiquaries  who  have 
burrowed  amid  the  ruins  that  Time  in  his  hurried  march  has 
spared — have  collected  materials  for  building  a  new  structure, 
which  would  have  a  foundation  more  substantial  than  the  shadowy 
mists  of  Scottish  metaphysics.  Centuries,  hitherto  lost,  are  re- 
covered; and  in  writing  the  history  of  our  country,  we  are  not 
under  the  hard  necessity  of  blotting  out  cycles  of  ages,  and  mark- 
ing the  blank — as  our  older  geographers  did  to  continents — a  ter- 
ritory unknown.  The  excitement  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
the  violence  of  iaction,  are  the  same  in  all  times,  and  give  to  the 
page  of  history  the  dulness  of  monotony;  but  the  origin  of  a 
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people  only  once  occurs  to  fatigue  the  attention,  and  the  interest 
It  excites,  though  less  brilliant  than  a  battle,  is  made  more  endur- 
ing by  the  philosophic  instruction  it  inculcates.  In  the  gradual 
development  of  civilization  there  is  a  philosophy  which  appeals 
universally  to  mankind.  The  rise  and  progress  of  institutions, 
traced  first  to  insulated  acts,  where  a  deviation  from  the  rule  was 
made  the  rule,  passing  into  usage  by  repetition,  and  becoming  law 
bv  prescriptive  tolerance,  are  the  most  interesting,  though  gener- 
ally the  most  neglected,  portion  of  human  history.  Or  this  por- 
tion of  our  annals  we  have  little  in  the  work  before  us, — the  dis- 
auisitions  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  professing  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  the  country  only  firom  the  time  when  the  histoiy 
begins. 

The  authorities  to  which  Mr.  Tytler  is  principally  indebted 
for  his  early  volumes,  are  the  established  works  of  fordun  and 
Winton,  whom  he  has  in  general  accurately  followed,  except  in 
certain  cases,  where  the  renowned  Hector  Boece  had  told  th6 
same  story,  with  an  additional  touch  of  the  romantic.  But 
although  the  venerable  Principal  of  Aberdeen  is  sometimes 
honoured  by  his  imaginative  nights  being  thus  incorporated 
into  history,  Mr.  Tytler  does  not  choose  to  cite  the  author,  who^ 
until  the  days  of  Hailes,  was  considered  the  historian  of  Scot- 
land. Even  now  liis  work  will  yield  amusement  for  an  idle 
hour.  The  feats  of  its  heroes  dim  the  lustre  of  Pantagruel  and 
Don  Quixote ;  but  his  versatile  genius  could  not  confine  itself 
to  the  minute  description  of  imaginary  battles,  or  the  glories  of 
regal  shades.  It  descended  even  to  the  natuural  creation,  and 
extracted  live  geese  from  rotten  trees.  The  author,  in  short,  re- 
duces fiction  to  a  science,  in  which  moderation  is  fi)rgotten. 
Every  thing  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Virtues  are  always  in  the 
superlative ;  vice,  measureless  and  boundless ;  numbers  are  mul- 
tiplied with  a  dexterity  and  assurance,  that  cannot  but  excite 
admiration  for  his  arithmetic ;  and,  knowing  with  Fag,  that  the 
drawing  on  a  lie  is  nothing  unless  well  supported,  he  forges  en- 
dorsements to  make  it  pass  current.  He  bravely  asserts  tnat  he 
obtained  all  the  speecnes  that  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
spectral  kings,  and  the  curious  things  they  did,  from  histories 
never  before  or  since  heard  of, — which  the  monkish  piety  of 
Icolmkill  had  preserved,  and  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  had  enabled  him  to  consult. 

Of  modem  historians  we  have  had  a  number,  who  unfortunately 
were  all  the  hacks  of  booksellers,  and  whose  chief  aim  was  the 
quantity  and  not  the  Quality  of  their  writing.  Guthrie's  histoiy 
was  the  compilation  oi  an  industrious  doer  of  all  work,  who  hired 
his  pen  to  every  political  party  in  the  state,  contriving  in  eveir 
change  of  administration  to  remain  the  pensioner  of  each  succeecl- 
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iug  ministry.  The  same  works  which  were  yesterday  celebrated 
with  a  hyperbole  of  laudation,  were  to-day  denounced  as  the 
ravings  of  insanity,  or  as  treason.  A  History  of  Scotland  from 
such  a  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  literature,  will  not  disappoint  the 
natural  anticipations  as  to  its  character.  It  is  a  copy  of  all  the 
fables  of  Boece,  put  into  the  sesquipidilla  verba  of  a  practised  and 
fluent  writer.  Of  the  same  character  was  the  work  of  poor 
Robert  Heron,  an  unfortunate  son  of  genius,  who  endured,  in  all 
its  bitterness,  the  fate  of  authors  by  profession, — 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail." 

In  alternate  hours  of  prosperity  and  suffering,  he  has  left  the 
memorials  of  a  man  of  talent,  who,  in  another  sphere,  would  have 
asserted  a  place  of  honour  in  the  world.  But  through  life  he 
was  the  drudge  of  booksellers.  In  the  squalor  of  a  prison,  the 
first  volume  of  his  history  was  written,  and  the  remainder  was 
hurried  through,  amid  the  ceaseless  persecution  of  exasperated 
creditors.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate,  though  not  the  most 
readable  of  these  compilations,  is  that  of  Pinkerton,  which  com- 
prises the  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  till  the  reign  of  Mary.  Mr.  Tytler  has  found  this  work 
a  serviceable  guide,  though  he  seldom  cites  it.  The  author  had 
been  a  useful  assistant  to  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  whose  mannerism  in  attempting  to  imitate 
he  has  rendered  ridiculous,  by  a  chaos  of  composition,  where 
lofly  expressions  are  blended  with  frigid  conceits,  and  light  matter 
with  heavy  words.  From  Gibbon,  however,  he  learned  to  rely 
for  every  statement  upon  his  authority,  and  while  we  are  tortured 
by  obscure,  tumid,  and  inverted  sentences,  we  have  some  com- 
pensation in  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  detailed. 

Such,  then,  were  the  competitors  Mr.  Tytler  had  to  meet.  To 
annihilate  such  opponents  was  scarcely  an  honour.  To  say  that 
he  has  superseded  Hailes  and  Robertson,  would  be  to  compument 
him  at  the  expense  of  truth.  His  work  takes  a  medium  between 
the  credulity  of  Boece,  and  the  stem  criticism  of  Hailes.  What 
is  absolutely  incredible  in  the  stories  of  the  former  is  passed  over 
in  silence ;  what  is  founded  upon  a  basis  of  more  rational  proba- 
bility, and  tends  to  throw  a  hue  of  rich  romance  upon  the  dull 
page  of  ordinary  narrative,  is  dwelt  upon  with  ardent  satisfaction, 
supported  by  earnest  argument,  and  buttressed  by  every  autho- 
rity but  that  of  Boece.  A  work  which  extended  m  its  prepara^ 
tion  over  the  long  period  of  eighteen  years,  must  bear  the  impress 
of  very  different  feelings.  Times  of  inanity  and  weariness  must 
often  have  followed  moments  of  enthusiasm,  when  the  subject 
kindled  in  the  author^s  mind,  and  his  langua^  flowed  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.     Of  this  there  is  perceptible  evidence  in  thfe 
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inequality  which  it  exhibits;  portions  of  it  being  hit  off  with 
animation  and  vigouTy  while  others^  relating  to  kindred  subjects, 
overpower  by  their  prolixity,  even  those  to  whom  reading  is  not 
an  amusement  but  a  duty.  The  author  has  not  the  warm  imar 
gination  which  could  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  nor  the  vigour  to  hur^  us  through  the  prosaic  weari- 
ness of  civil  legislation,  which  Hume  hanmes  so  skilftdly,  and 
which,  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon,  has  made  his  name 
immortal.  As  the  history  proceeds  we  come  to  a  period  of  mo- 
mentous interest,  in  which  public  opinion,  the  mistress  of  the 
masters  of  the  world,  exerted  an  influence  on  Government, — 
when  the  people  a})peared  upon  the  stage,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  kings,  the  mutations  of  opinion,  and  the  shocks  of  re- 
volutionary change,  bequeathed  a  heritage  of  controversy  to 
after  times.  The  subject  roused  the  author  &om  the  torpid 
style  of  passionless  sensibility.  He  leaves  the  position  of  um- 
pire to  become  a  disputant,  and  proceeds  upon  nis  course  with 
the  excited  temperament  of  one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  struggle. 
Sneers  and  sarcasms,  some  dilution  of  facts,  considerable  per- 
version of  motives,  argument  and  invective,  under  the  cover  of 
philosophic  induction  or  affectionate  advice,  excite  interest  by 
arousing  passion,  and  quicken  attention  by  the  skill  with  which 
learning  imparts  to  prejudice  the  colours  of  truth. 

The  book,  however,  has  no  distinctive  character.  It  might  be 
written  by  any  man  of  good  education  and  abilities,  and  of 
persevering  industry.  It  has  no  philosophy  like  Hume's,  no 
splendid  diction  like  Gibbon's,  little  critical  acumen  and  sagacious 
remark  like  Hailes' ;  it  gives  no  exposition  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples like  Hallam's ;  nor  is  it  learned  in  antiquities  like  that  of 
Cnalmers ;  but  it  is  the  pleasant  performance  of  a  man  of  good 
taste,  who,  if  hetloes  not  soar  into  the  empyrean,  never  descends 
to  the  dunghill.  He  has  read  with  diligence  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors ;  the  facts  he  took  from  the  old  authorities ;  and  as 
to  the  reflections,  he  borrowed  freely  from  the  later  compilations. 
Upon  the  morality  of  actions,  it  might  be  too  much  to  ask  for 
originality  of  sentiment,  since  to  all  men  the  same  views  will  natu- 
ral^ occur,  at  the  history  of  patriotic  virtue  or  gigantic  crime. 
There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  stating  acknowledged  truths,  which 
would  afford  us  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  teach  the  lessons  of 
history,  without  arousing  disgust  at  repetition.  It  is  possible  to 
tell  the  same  story  in  different  language,  and  to  deviate  into  use- 
fulness by  something  like  original  renection.  The  first  of  these 
Mr.  Tytler  has  accomplished,  the  last  he  has  seldom  attempted, 
until  we  come  to  the  period  when  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  ex- 
cite in  her  behalf  his  nereditaiy  enthusiasm,  and  the  prindpleB 
of  Presbytery  make  war  with  his  own. 
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Mr.  Tytler  had  advantages  for  his  history,  denied  to  the  un- 
firiended  and  unfortunate  authors  who  preceded  him.  He  could 
give  the  leisure  of  eighteen  years,  to  the  same  duty  which  the  gripe 
of  poverty  compelled  others  to  accomplish  in  as  many  months. 
The  doors  of  our  national  repositories  were  thrown  open  to  him ; 
the  manuscript  stores  of  private  families,  gathered  during  many 
^nerations,  were  placed  at  Ids  command.  The  State  Paper 
Office  in  London  and  the  Begister  House  of  Edinburgh,  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  their  dead.  The  numerous  volumes 
which  the  Humane  Societies  of  Antiquaries  have  rescued  from 
the  gulf  of  oblivion,  relative  to  ancient  history,  and  litera- 
ture, and  law,  have  added  greatly  to  the  materials  of  the  his- 
torian ;  the  tomes  issued  by  the  Record  Commission  of  England, 
the  authentic  publication  of  the  ancient  statute  law  of  Scotland, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  many  modem  publications  of  last- 
ing merit,  are  all  circumstances  which  render  comparatively 
easy  the  duty,  which,  to  our  first  conscientious  pioneers  over  the 
rugged  road,  was  so  difficult  and  laborious.  In  making  use  of 
these  materials,  and  especially  of  unpublished  MSS.,  great  and 
laudable  industry  has  been  displayeci,  and  the  historian  has  not 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  antiquaries,  of  imagining  every  old 
paper,  recovered  with  difficulty  and  deciphered  with  labour,  to 
oe  important,  though  he  often  finds  truth  in  documents  whose 
antiquity  alone  guarantees  assertions  that  every  principle  of 
probability,  and  every  published  document,  hitherto  denied. 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  cited  by  Mr.  Tytler  are  interesting 
and  instructive ;  others  tedious  and  unimportant ;  and  not  even 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  the  offspring  of  regal  intellects, 
can  justify  the  copiousness  with  which  they  have  been  employed. 
Several  of  them,  moreover,  have  already  appeared  in  print, — in 
Haynes'  State  Papers — the  A  ppendix  to  Keitn — Wright's  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Her  Times — the  vx)lumes  containing  the  Marian 
controversy,  or  Chalmers'  Life  of  Mary;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
there  yet  remain  three  entire  volumes,  founded  nearly  alto- 
gether upon  manuscript  authorities,  to  indicate  the  author's  in- 
austry,  and  to  solve  many  things  which  hitherto  were  involved 
in  conjecture  and  speculation.  But  if  the  doubts  of  existing 
controversy  have  been  removed,  Mr.  Tytler  has  generated  others 
which  promise  to  be,  if  not  as  lasting,  at  least  as  oitter.  We  are 
hurried  onwards,  to  conclusions,  to  w^hich,  if  the  author  cannot 
lead,  he  insists  on  driving  us.  Thus  we  have  here,  for  the  first 
time,  charges  against  illustrious  names,  which  were  never  heard 
of,  even  amid  the  fierce  storms  of  the  unchained  passions  of  re- 
volution times.  The  leading  Reformers,  if  they  were  termed 
fanatics,  were  never  considered  the  associates  of  assassins.  If 
they  were  denounced  as  wild  enthusiasts,  their  enthusiasm  was 
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not  considered  to  be  under  the  direction  of  principles  that  are 
not  only  contrary  to  religion,  but  shocking  to  humanity.  But 
all  this,  it  now  appears,  was  error  and  delusion.  We  are  told  that, 
with  loud  pretensions  to  exclusive  sanctity,  and  ceaseless  profes- 
sions of  a  love  of  peace,  they  began  by  denouncing  all  established 
order,  authority,  and  distinctions ;  became  the  instigators  or  ac- 
tors in  atrocious  considtations  and  fatal  deeds,  and  filled  up  the 
measure  of  their  crimes,  by  treason  to  their  country,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  their  Queen.  Thus  has  Mr.  Tytler  joined  in  that 
hunt  of  obloquy,  which  had,  in  full  cry,  pursued  their  memoiy, 
only  in  the  obscure  and  forgotten  pages  of  dilettanti  declaimeis ; 
but  before  this  opinion  shall  have  received  the  seal  of  a  general 
approval,  and  be  left  to  posterity  as  a  just  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  we  shall  humbly  inquire  into  the  grounds  on 
which  our  reverence  must  thus  be  changed  into  abhorrence,  and 
the  names  of  the  departed  great  be  blotted  out  from  the  List  of 
the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  historian,  to  consider  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  period  of  history  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  con- 
troversy, and  beyond  the  influence  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  Our 
duty  here  is  greatly  alleviated,  by  having  all  the  materials  he 
himself  possessed  for  the  construction  of  his  narrative ;  and  when 
met  by  novelty  in  fact,  or  originality  in  argument,  we  are  never 
tortured  by  reference  to  inaccessible  manuscripts.  The  two  first 
volumes  comprise  the  reigns  of  Alexander  the  Third,  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  of  his  son,  David  the  Second, — a  period  illustrated 
by  the  unwearied  research  and  admirable  sagacity  of  Hailes,  who 
has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  a  manner  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. He  abuses,  and  he  copies  him  ;  he  adopts  his  labour  and 
forgets  to  tell  it ;  and  while  denouncing  him  as  inaccurate,  he 
gives  illustrations  which  rebut  the  charge,  and  which  though  true 
are  utterly  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  are  not  so  numerous 
as  the  aclditions  Mr.  Tytler  himself  has  made  to  our  collection 
of  historical  fallacies. 

It  is  of  importance,  not  only  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  this  history  of  Scotland,  but  to  the  national  literature,  that  we 
be  well  assured  of  their  failings,  before  we  consign  the  annals  of 
Hailes,  to  the  oblivion  which  Mr.  Tytler  recommends.  This  work 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  most  accurate  text-book  of  ancient 
Scottish  history,  divested  of  fable  and  the  loose  assertions  of  unsup- 
ported tradition.  Pretending  to  no  beauties  of  style,  it  is  always 
perspicuous,  and  displays  the  most  laborious  balancing  of  conflict- 
ing views,  that  was  ever  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ascertainment 
of  historical  truth.  Hours  of  weary  investigation  have  been  saved 
to  subsequent  historians,  by  the  skill  with  which  the  illustrious 
annalist,  out  of  confusion,  deduced  a  connected  story — ^gauged 
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&bles  by  the  scale  of  reason  and  probability,  and  demolished, 
without  remorse,  the  cherished  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
Under  the  protection  of  his  name,  subsequent  writers  have  had 
the  courage  to  do  justice  to  an  enemy,  and  to  reduce  the  fabulous 
heroism  of  the  past  to  something  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  physical  and  moral  proportions. 

iBut  the  merely  copying  Lord  Hailes  without  acknowledgment, 
is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  injustice  of  which  his  learned  successor 
has  been  guilly.  Whenerer  he  condescends  to  notice  the  Annals 
of  Scotland,  it  is  for  the  single  purpose  of  abusing  their  author  as 
a  pragmatical  controversialist,  who  mistook  scepticism  for  impar- 
tiality, virtue  for  passion,  love  of  glory  for  ambition,  enthusiasm 
ibr  folly,  contempt  of  others  for  genius,  and  whose  perverted  in- 

Enuity  set  itself  to  '^  whitewash  dubious  characters,''  because  they 
d  been  consigned,  by  universal  opinion,  to  execration  and  in« 
fiimy.  It  will  not  fisttigue,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  indolent,  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  first 
volumes  of  Mr.  Tytler's  Histonr,  to  observe  the  mode  in  which 
our  annalist  is  noticed : — "  Lord  Hailes  erroneously  says," — "  It 
is  erroneously  stated  by  Lord  Hailes," — "  This  is  ouite  erroneous," 
are  the  complimentary  forms  of  speech  in  which  ne  is  introduced 
to  Mr.  TVtlei^s  readers.  Does  he  state  that  a  general  advanced 
to  meet  the  enemy  instead  of  standing  still  to  receive  the  assault, 
we  are  instantlv  told  that 

**  The  maimer  in  which  this  historian  has  recomited  the  Battle  of 
Roslin,  is  a  warning  how  far  a  timid  spirit,  and  a  desire  of  general 
popularity,  will  go  to  destroy  the  truth,  and  dilute  the  spirit  and  vigour 
of  history."  (VoL  i.,  p.  437.)  And  Mr.  Tytler  "  cannot  help  saying 
that,  with  a  constant  affectation  of  superiority  to  all  nationsJ  preju- 
dices, and  an  assumption  of  hypercritical  accuracy  in  all  its  details,  I 
have  found  many  portions  of  Lord  Hailes'  history,  when  examined  by 
the  original  authorities,  highly  partial,  vague,  and  inaccurate."  (VoL 
i.,  p.  438.)  **I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  Lord  Hailes  is  fond  of 
di^klaying  his  ingenuity,  in  whitewashing  dubious  characters,  and  that, 
widi  an  appearance  of  hypercritical  accuracy,  in  his  remarks  upon 
otfier  histm^ans,  he  is  often  glaringly  inaccurate  himself."  (Vcd.  i., 
p.  448.) 

The  love  of  truth,  carried  ta  extreme,  is  described  as  the 
small  vanity  of  a  wish  to  exhibit  ingenuity ;  the  condensation 
necessary  to  his  work  is  charged  as  me  vagueness  of  superficial 
investigation.  Serious  accusations  these  against  the  reputation 
of  an  industrious  and  learned  writer.  Since  they  impeach  the 
fidelity  of  the  historian,  they  destroy,  if  true,  the  sole  roundation 
on  wmch  his  reputation  rests.  His  work  has  no  sustained  ele- 
gance of  diction  to  buoy  it  up  amid  the  wreck  of  the  truthfulness 
OT  its  narrative,  and  not  having  the  interest  of  contemporary 
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tkla&hoodf  the  manes  of  Hector  Boece  will  sleqi  in  peace,  at  tlie 
oblivion  that  nlilst  90(m  overtake  the  labouis  of  the  stem  ezposer 
of  his  UDficrapulouB  for^ries. 

Former  tevieWers  of  Mr.  Tytlar  were  startled  with  the  anthori^ 
tative  condemnation  pronounced  on  his  predecessor,  without  ob« 
serving  the  debt  of  gratitude,  incurred  by  the  judm,  to  the  man 
wh(Hn  he  had  oondemned.  ^  A  single  hint  of  Lord  Hailes,'' 
says  Mr.  Biddell,  ^  is  often  worth  more  than  mauT  lengthened 
discussions  of  later  writers ;"  and  anuMig  the  last  labours  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  an  indignant  remonBtranoe  against  the  publi- 
cation of  such  extraordinary  and  unwarranted  criticism.  In 
his  second  edition,  Mr.  Tytter  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed 
the  judidous  advice  of  Sir  Walter,  ^^  in  future  editions,  to  soften 
the  severity  of  his  remarks  where  Lord  Hailes  is  concerned," — 
b^  diluting  somewhat  the  harsh  terms  em^yed;  though  he 
still  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  deriveafrom 
his  labours,  and  indulges  m  innnuations  of  a  diq[>araging  land, 
which  might,  with  good  taste,  have  been  omitted.  fiUs  own 
learning  and  industry  would  have  ensured  him  an  honouiable 
place  amon^  historians,  without  building  on  the  ruin  of  the 
labours  itf  ms  brethren.  He  was  not  obnged  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  pay  complimNits  to  a  rival  pnblicalion,  and  if  the  ne« 
cessity  <x  duty  laid  upon  him  the  hsurd  task  <^  censure,  goiero* 
sity  snould  have  induced  him  to  qualify  it,  by  the  praise  of  those 
passages,  which,  by  copjring  them,  he  has  stamped  with  his  ap- 
proval. There  is  a  love  of  rair  dealing  that  will  not  see  aspersed 
a  public  servant,  who,  amid  many  cBsadvantages,  toils  witliout 
the  reward,  in  his  own  time,  of  either  profit  or  renovm,  and- whose 
labours  only  begin  to  attract  attention  when  the  grave  forbids  him 
to  answer  his  traducers.  It  would  be  easjr  to  refute  Mr.  Tytler's 
criminations,  did  the  industrious  historian  himself  not  afford 
ample  materials,  in  his  own  pages,  for  showing  how  little  they 
affected  his  own  reliance  up<Hi  Lord  Hailes ;  and  we  shall  there* 
fere  take  the  liberty  of  summoning  himself  as  a  witness^  to  testify 
how  diligently  he  must  have  read,  and  how  exactly  hus  copied,  the 
<^  vague  and  inaccurate"  lucubratioiKS  of  the  man  who  imhoned 
Edward  Gibbon,  and  against  whom  even  he  did  not  sneer. 

In  describii^  the  miseries  to  which  Baliol  was  subjected,  by 
the  tyranny  of  Edward,  Lord  Hailes  said,  that  "  to  make  the 
King  of  Scots  a  party  in  evenr  appeal  from  his  courts  (to  £n^ 
\ma^  whether  for  injustice  done^  or  for  justice  delayed,  was  a 
grievous  burden.  To  require  his  personal  attendance  at  the  trial 
of  every  lypeal,  was  intolerable,"— (1  Hail«,  277).    The  same 
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reflection  occurred  to  Mr.  Tytler.  ^^  The  first  was  a  grievoiu^ 
the  last  an  intolerable  burden,  to  which  no  one,  with  even  the 
name  of  a  king,  could  long  submit,'^— (1  Tytler,  103).  In  th^ 
next  page,  where  the  sad  description  of  Baliol's  humiliation  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  violent  proceedings  against  him  of  the  English 
Parliament  detailed^  with  reference  to  the  resolution  to  wnich 
they  came,  of  compelling  him  to  surrender  the  three  principal 
castles  of  Scotla^a,  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  that  it  is  probaolo 
Edward  ^^  considered  the  resolutions  of  his  Parliament  as  impo- 
liticallr  violent,  and  that  that  part  of  the  sentence,  which  ad- 
judged the  custodv  of  three  principal  castles  to  him,  could  not  be 
made  effectual  unless  by  force  of  arms," — (1  Hailes,  282).  Mr. 
lytler  came  to  the  same  conclusion — ^'  It  was  evident  tnat  the 
resolutions  of  the  Parliament  were  uxmecessarily  violent,  and 
could  not  have  been  carried  into  e£kct,  without  the  presence  of 
an  army  in  Scotland,"— (1  Tytler,  105).  If  Lord  Hailes,  in  dfr- 
flcribing  the  seizure  of  Bruce's  castle  by  Comyn  Earl  of  Buchan, 
makes  the  remark,  that  ^^  in  a  fierce  a^e  such  an  injury  could 
never  be  forgiven,"— (p.  292,  vol.  1,)  so  Mr.  Tytler  adopts  it,  with 
« little  variation,  by  no  means  ten^Ujog  to  its  improvement, — ^'  an 
injury  which,  in  that  fierce  age,  comd  never  be  forgotten," — 
(1  Tytler,  107).  ^  Thus  ended  the  short  and  disastrous  reign 
0£  Jobn  Baliol,"  says  Lord  Hailes  (p.  293).  ^'  Thus  ended  the 
miserable  and  inglorious  reign  of  John  Baliol,"  echoes  Mr. 
Tytler  {p.  119,  vol.  1).  On  the  dethronement  of  Baliol,  and 
the  subjection  of  Scotland,  we  have  a  description  of  the  public 
feeling  of  the  nation  and  the  character  of  its  governors  fix)m  both 
historians,  of  which  there  is  no  difference  in  the  ideas,  and  only 
this  change  in  t^e  language,  that  Mr.  Tytler  has  re^arranged  tjbe 
sentences,  so  a^  to  put  what  was  said  last  in  the  middle,  and  what 
was  explained  in  regard  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  at 
the  begmmsff  rather  than  at  the  end.  ^^  Warrenne  the  governor," 
8a3r8  Lord  Euiiles,  ^^  took  up  his  abode  in  the  north  ca  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Cressingham  the  treasurer  was  a 
voluptuous,  selfish,  ecclesiastic, — proud,  ignorant,  and  opiniona- 
tive, — (p.  298).  "  Warrenne  tne  governor,"  Tytler  tells  us, 
'^  hsuif  on  account  of  ill  he^Edth,  retired  to  the  north  of  England. 
Cressincham  the  treasurer  was  a  proud,  ignorant  ecclesiastic^" — 
(p.  126).  ^^  The  temp^  of  Scotland,"  says  Hailes,  ^<  at  that 
season  required  vigilance,  courage,  liberality,  and  moderation  in 
its  rulers.  The  ministers  of  Edward  displayed  none  of  these 
qualities," — (298,  Hailes).  ^'  The  repressing  of  a  rising  spirit  of 
resistance,"  observes  Mr.  Tytler,  ^^  required  a  judicious  union  of 
firmness,  gentleness,  and  moderation.  Upon  the  part  of  the 
Ijiglish,  dl  this  was  wanting,"— (1  Tytler,  125).  With  refer- 
ence to.  the  conduct  of  Bruce>  in  retaliating  with  cruelty  upon 
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the  English,  Lord  Hailes  observed,  that  ^^  it  was  not  strange  tliat^ 
in  a  fierce  age,  one  who  had  seen  the  min  of  his  private  fortanes, 
the  captivity  of  his  wife  and  only  child,  and  the  tortures  and  exe- 
cutions of  his  dearest  relatives  and  tried  friends,  should  have  thus 
satbfied  his  revenge," — (Hailes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41).  Tytler  copies 
the  sentiment  in  these  terms  : — ^^  In  Robert,  whose  personal  in- 
juries were  sq  deep  and  grievous — ^who  had  seen  the  captivity  of 
his  queen  and  only  child,  and  the  death  and  torture  of  ms  dearest 
relatives  and  friends,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  if  revenge  be- 
came a  pleasure,  and  retaliation  a  duty,** — (Vol.  i.,  p.  284,  Tytler). 

Writmg  of  this  kind  might  be  passed  over  uncensured,  were 
it  not  for  the  assumption  with  which  the  history  greets  us.  No 
complaint  is  made  against  Mr.  Tytler  for  having  narrated  the 
same  facts  in  the  same  manner,  and  often  in  the  same  language. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  resemblance  of  transcription  here, 
as  there  is  no  scope  for  originaUty  or  invention.  Ajixious  for 
the  honour  of  our  literature,  we  complain  of  Mr.  Tytler  for  his 
injustice  to  men  whose  speculations — tneir  own  peculiar  property 
— he  has  copied  without  acknowledgment.  The  romantic  ad- 
ventures of  Wallace,  and  the  glorious  reign  of  Bruce,  gave  room 
for  vigorous  reflection.  We  have  there  all  the  virtues  in  con- 
trast to  all  the  vices :  unshaken  fidelity  and  loftiest  patriotism, 
in  juxtaposition  with  treachery  and  mean  submission  to  a  foreign 
domination ; — selfishness  unbounded,  with  generosity  that  never 
changed  with  any  change  of  fortune ; — ^pride,  jealousy,  revenge, 
and  all  the  base  passions  of  fallen  human  nature,  sJlowed  to 
run  riot  with  eveiything  that  religion  had  made  sacred  and 
humanity  loved,  exhibitea  in  the  same  land  with  the  cheeriul 
sacrifice  of  self,  and  the  devotion  of  means,  of  influence,  of  un- 
ceasing labour,  and  of  life  itself,  in  the  cause  of  virtue ; — ^nobles 
without  the  nobihty  of  nature ; — ^priests  whose  kneeling  was  re- 
ligion, and  who  practised  the  opposite  of  what  they  preached ; — 
female  heroism  rising  superior  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  amid 
wildernesses  and  morasses,  nttmng  cheerftil  prophecies  of  better 
times.  Topics  these  to  warm  enthusiasm — suDJects  on  which 
there  was  scope  for  eloanence,  and  in  r^ard  to  which  it  would 
have  been  permitted  to  inculcate  in  new  langaage  the  old  truths 
of  a  trite  morality. 

But,  with  all  tiie  assistance  which  Mr.  Tytler  enjoyed  from  the 
labours  of  preceding  historians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  errors  as  numerous  and  as  flagrant  as  those  for  which  others 
have  been  denounced.  We  shall  give  a  few  with  which  Lord 
Hailes  is  not  chargeable,  and  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy 
to  condemn,  in  the  same  vigorous  language  of  which  himself  has 
given  an  example.  Sleep  will  sometimes  weigh  down  the  weary 
eydids  of  the  most  laborious  historian,  and  £e  infiimity  of  na- 
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ture  sometimes  led  even  Mr.  Tytler,  to  state  facts  after  super- 
ficial investi^tion. 

In  describmg  the  defeat  of  Bruce  at  Methven,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  and  the  subsequent  persecution  he  endured,  Mr. 
Tytler  gives  us  also  the  histoiy  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
were  captured  by  the  soldiers  ot  Edward. 

^  The  Queen,"  he  says,  ^'  with  Ker  daughter,  were  committed  to 
close  confinement  in  England,  where,  in  different  prisons  and  castles, 
they  endured  an  eight  years'  captivity." — ^Yol.  i.,  p.  245. 

There  are  two  errors  here  in  one  sentence.  The  young  lady 
thus  captiu*ed  with  the  mieen — ^Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Ulster — ^was  not  her  child,  but  the  issue  of  Bruce  by  his  first 
wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  And  although  the 
queen  resided  on  free  parole  in  English  castles,  there  is  no 
authority  for  saying  that  either  of  them  ever  was  in  prison.  The 
daughter  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Henry  Percy,  who  placed 
her  m  a  convent.  (Foed.  An^l.  III.,  1014.)  It  was  Edward's 
intention  at  first  to  place  her  in  a  cage — a  fact  untold  by  Mr. 
Tytler — like  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  from  which  he  appears  to 
tiave  been  dissuaded  by  the  want  of  any  provocation  for  so  hor- 
rible a  revenge.* 

A  few  pages  farther,  we  have  another  instance  of  hasty  writing 
in  the  description  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  Edward  on 
the  adherents  of  Bruce — 

"  Within  a  few  short  months  had  Bruce  to  lament  the  cruel  death 
of  three  brothers — that  of  his  dear  friends  Seton,  Athol,  and  Fraser, 
besides  the  imprisonment  of  his  queen  and  his  daughters." — VoU  \*y  p. 
257. 

Here  is  an  omission  of  the  imprisonment  of  Bruce's  sisters ; 
and  historians  make  no  mention  of  the  apprehension  of  any  but 
one  daughter  of  Bruce — Marjory,  the  child  of  his  first  marriage. 
In  a  subsequent  passage,  describing  an  invasion  of  Scotland  amr 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  sum- 
mary mode  in  which  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulties  that  have 
puzzled  other  historians,  is  cut — 

''  The  English  army  gave  themselves  up  to  unlimited  indulgence, 
and  they  were  soon  attacked  by  a  mortal  dysentery^  which  rapidly 
carried  off  immense  numbers,  and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  this  un- 
happy expedition  by  the  loss  oi  sixteen  thousand  men." — Vol.  i.,  376^ 

.  Old  historians  describe  the  disease  as  a  bursting  of  the  bowels; 
and  Kerr,  in  his  history  of  Bruce,  conjectured  that  *'  it  was  pro- 
bably a  dysentery." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  279.)     Mr.  Tytler  observing 
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this,  clianffed  the  guess  into  a  certabty.     Of  the  nM^^  ^^^ 
perished,  there  are  contradictory  accounts,  and  while  Knighton 
(2642)  states  that  it  was  16,000,  Walsinghart  (117)  informs  us 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  arfny  of  100,000  men  never  returned 
to  tell  in  England  the  miseries  of  a  Scottish  invarion.    We  have 
another  instance  of  the  historian's  impatience  yMi  ctotradictory 
numbers,  in  the  account  of  the  savage  maasarare,  after  the  fell  of 
Berwick  before  the  anns  of  Edward  in  1296.    Tyder  states  it 
quite  positively,  on  the  authority  of  Knighton,  that 
"  SevaUeen  thousand  persons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  for  two  days  the  city  ran  with  blood  Kke  a  river— 
none  were  spared.    The  churches,  to  which  die  miserable  inhabitants 
had  fled  for  sanctuary,  were  violated  and  defiled  with  blood,  spoiled  of 
their  ornaments,  and  turned  into  stables  for  the  English  cavalry." — 
VqL  i.,  p.  112. 

We  are  informed  by  Langtoft,  that  4000  pmshed  (vol.  li.,  p. 
272) — 40,000  his  translator  magnifies  this  into.  Fordun,  in  order 
to  be  exact,  gives  us  the  odd  number  of  7500  (^lib.  ii.,  c.  20 ;)  and 
even  Boece  did  not  go  beyond  this.  (Book  xiv.,  chap.  2.)  He- 
mingford  (book  xiv.,  chap.  2,)  declares,  that  it  was  upwards  of 
8000  (vol.  i.,  p.  91 ;)  and  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury  declares 
it  was  60,000  (p.  427.)  There  was  surely  ground  for  hesita- 
tion in  a  matter  where  such  extraordinary  differences  occur. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  easy  mode  of  reconciling  differ* 
ences,  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  precinitate  flight  of  Edward, 
and  of  the  hue  and  cry  whidh  followed  nim,  after  the  rout  at 
Ban^ockbum.  "  Edward,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  (vol.  i.,  p.  315,) 
**  at^  last  gained  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  from  which  lie  passed  ojr  sea 
to  Berwick."  Tytler  here  follows  the  Scala  Ckmnica,  (Britan. 
ii.,  574,)  omitting  to  inform  his  readers,  that  Barbour — a  nearly 
contemporary  historian — sends  him  on  a  different  destination. 
(Barb,  xiii.,  609.) 

At  the  accession  of  Kobert  the  Second  to  the  throne,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  could  not  be  repressed.  After  being 
crowned  and  anointed  King,  and  the  oatns  of  homage  having 
been  taken  by  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobiliiy — 

^'  The  King  himself  then  stood  up,  and  declaring  that  he  judged  it 
right  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  illustrious  gnmd&ther,  pronounced 
his  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  to  be  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death.    This  nomination  was 
immediately  and  unanimously  ratified  by  consent  of  the  clei^,  nobi- 
^"^  ini  bfurons,  who  came  forwaj*d  and  took  the  same  oaths  of  bom- 
^"^    "*    "of  Carrick,  as  their  future  kinff,  which  they  had  just 
•er;  and  upon  proclamation  of  the  same  being  made, 
^ed  body  of  the  people,  who  crowded  into  the  abbey 
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to  witness  the  coronation,  the  resolution  of  the  Kmg  was  received  by 
contiiiiied  shdats  of  loyalty,  and  the  waving  of  thousands  of  hands, 
which  ratified  the  sentence.  An  instrument,  reciting;  these  prooeed- 
iiigBy  was  then  drawn  up,  to  which  the  principal  nobl^and  clergy  ap- 
pended their  seals,  and  which  is  still  preserved  among  our  national 
manimenta ;  a  venerable  record,  not  seriously  impaired  by  the  attrition 
of  four  centuries  and  a  hal^  and  constituting  the  charter  by  which  the 
House  of  Stuart  long  held  their  title  to  the  crown.'* — ^VoL  iii,  p.  4. 

There  is  here  a  very  serious  mistake  upon  a  very  important 
Babject.  The  instrument  in  question  is  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  statement,  that  the  monarch  was  crowned^  and  that  the 
naual  oaths  of  allegiance  were  taken.  It  has  no  relation  whait«- 
ever  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.*  **  The  charter  by  which 
the  House  of  Stuart  long  held  their  title  to  the  crown/'  was  an 
act  of  the  Estates  in  the  year  1373,  which  settled  the  right  to  the 
aaccession  on  the  descendants  of  Robert  the  Second  and  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Mure.t  Mistakes  of  this  kind  occurring  in  re- 
gard to  matters  so  important,  show  the  neoessitr  for  the  revision 
of  a  standard  history,  and  would  have  afforded  room  for  ample 
declamation,  had  the  discovery  been  made  by  the  author,  in  the 
Annals  of  Hailes. 

The  second  edition,  though  appearing  many  years  after  the 
first,  contains  several  blemishes,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  we 
must  term  unexpected.  Mr.  Tytler,  for  example,  leaves  such  ex* 
ouses  for  indolence  ais  this,  to  be  reprinted,  exactly  as  intiie  first 
edition : — ^'  I  am  sorry  I  have  neglected  to  mark  the  page  whera 
this  occurs,  and  cannot  find  it  at  the  moment."  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  339, 
2d  edit.^  The  circumstance  ceferred  to  we  have  been  equally  un* 
succes^d  in  obtaining  authority  fi)r.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  JDuka 
of  Albany,  the  politic  governor  of  Scotland,  brother  of  Robert  tlM 
Second,  sitting  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
discoursing  to  his  courtiers,  in  a  clear  moonlight  night,  on  the 
system  of  tihe  universe  and  the  causes  of  eclipses.  The  same  ob*- 
servation  may  be  applied  to  another  anecdote,  which  represents 
Albany,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  wftr  and  the  havoc  of  a 
border  raid,  as  a  collector  of  &e  relics  of  earlier  a^es — a  story 
for  which  the  whole  foundation  is  the  surprise  he  is  said  by  Bower 
to  have  expressed,  at  the  brevity  of  an  English  charter,  which  had 
been  laid  tefore  him.     (Fordun  a  QoodiSl,  vol.  ii.,  p.  409.) 

Were  it  at  all  necessaxy,  we  could  multiply  these  slips*  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  a  few  pages  of  the  first  and  tluxd 
volumes,  opened  at  random,  and  mean  to  limit  our  remarks  to 
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t  Ibid. 
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thete,  as  we  do  not  diink  it  would  senre  the  olgect  of  fiur  and 
l^fgitiri^i^t^  criticifliii,  to  hurt  the  credit  of  a  laboiioiia  fetSofooBnoe 
by  pointing  out  mch  mistakes.  We  have  done  enra^  to  show 
Mr.  Tjrtler  how  necessary  it  is,  that  he  should  exhibit  the  same 
forbearance  to  writers,  to  whom  he  is  under  so  great  and  inestimr 
id>Ie  obligations.  There  is  an  old  adage  as  to  throwing  stcmea^ 
which  is  applicable  to  his  case.  All  uie  honour  to  which  his 
labour  of  eighteen  yean  justly  entitles  him,  will  be  bestowed  with 
the  greater  willingness,  that  he  exhibits  no  petty  jealousy  of  that 
given  to  another.  It  is  a  short-sighted  pnilosophy  to  clamour 
against  our  standard  histories  upon  insufficient  grounds ;  in  the 
end  it  always  hi^pens  tiiat  the  recoil  does  serious  damage  to  the 
credit  of  the  tmsucoessful  assailant. 

The  peaceful  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third,  with  which  the 
history  opens,  preceded  a  fierce  strugele  between  the  mad  lust 
of  English  amoition,  and  the  determmed  patriotism  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  bent  on  maintaining  their  mdependence.  Even 
now  when  nearly  six  hundred  years  have  passed  over  that  a^  of 

?ublic  calamity,  the  feelines  it  engendered  are  scarce  extinct* 
['hough  a  common  nationui^  has  linked  ancient  enemies  to- 
getiier,  and  the  ties  of  brotherhood  have  knit  the  two  nations  in 
uie  inextricable  web  of  £Emiily  aDiances,  there  is  yet  no  native  of 
the  land  whose  independence  was  achieved  at  Bannockbum,  who 
can  read  the  history  of  that  olden  time  without  a  ^low  of  parotic 
emotion,  or  listen  with  patience  to  the  disouisitions  of  modem 
learning,  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  English  monarch  to  the 
feudal  supremacy  of  the  whole  British  Isles.*  Closer  intercourse, 
and  the  mcreased  liberality  of  extended  knowledge,  have  ranoved 
the  barrier  that  kept  the  countries  not  amalgamated  thoudi 
united,  allies  but  not  brethren ;  while  Mr.  Tytier,  on  the  one  sioe^ 
and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  on  the  other,  proclaim  the  existence 
still,  of  the  old  national  spirit  of  the  rival  Kingdoms.  The  claim 
to  feudal  superiority  by  England  over  Scotland,  was  indeed  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  we  desolating  wars  that  occupy  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  many  reigns.  It  was  the  source  from  which 
the  waters  of  discord  flowed,  and  seem  to  flow  still  in  a  perennial 
stream.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  revived  the  theme,  and  we 
have  searched  in  vain  in  "[l^tier^s  history,  for  any  clear  exposition 
of  the  grounds,  on  which  Scottish  independence  is  assertecL  We 
turn  to  the  calumniated  labours  of  Hailes,  with  a  pleasure  tiiat 
every  one  must  feel,  at  the  perusal  of  a  statement,  which  has  all  the 
accuraejr  of  le^  pleading,  and  all  the  animation  of  a  contem- 
porary report,   in  Tytier  we  find  no  account  of  the  forged  charters 
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of  Edward,  or  the  mass  of  monkish  records  by  which  he  attempted 
to  give  to  tisiirpation,  the  authority  of  immemorial  prescription ; 
nor  does  the  historian  seem  thoronghly  to  appreciate,  the  peculiar 
interest  that  hangs  around  this  important  part  of  our  constitution^ 
history. 

The  argument  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  simply  this,  that 
until  the  era  of  Wallace,  the  homage  was  admitted,  and  the  noble 
Normans,  stalwart  Flemings,  and  sturdy  Northumbrian  Angles, 
along  with  the  aboriginal  Britons,  now  known  as  Scots,  were 
only  driven  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  when 
Edward  the  First  extended  the  incidents  of  that  supremacy.  The 
^  under-King  of  the  Scots"  did  not,  according  to  this  writer, 
hold  his  kingdom  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law, 
and  therefore  was  not  entitled,  as  Scottish  writers  contend,  to 
insist,  as  evidence  of  former  homage,  for  the  production  of  some 
prior  charter  taken  by  Ins  predecessors  from  the  English  king. 
The  dominion  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  the  tenure  was  spe- 
cial, arising  out  of  the  ancient  dependence  of  the  Scottish  under- 
king  upon  the  Anglo^axon  Bretwald  or  Emperor,  and  is  not 
therefore  to  be  cramped  by  aijruments  drawn  fix>m  a  later  juris- 
pmdenoe.  Of  this  theory  we  can  only  remark,  that  however 
ingenious  as  a  speculation,  it  seems  destitute  of  foundation  in  au- 
thority, since  Edward  himself,  by  taking  ^^  sasine"  as  Lord  Para- 
mount in  the  land  of  Scotland,  firom  the  Scottish  Regents,  priot 
to  delivering  it  to  his  vassal  Baliol,  proclaimed  that  his  right 
rested  only  on  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law. 

The  chum  to  homage  was  asserted  against  Alexander  the  Third. 
This  the  last  direct  descendant  of  Kenneth  Macalpine,  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  reigned  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-three  years.  His  capacity  for  government  was  displayed  in 
boyhood.  On  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Heniy  the 
Third  of  England,  the  English  monarch  endeavoured  to  ensnare 
the  inexperience  of  a  youth  of  eleven  years,  by  changing  the 
homage  due  for  the  English  possessions  of  the  Scottish  king,  into 
fealty  for  the  realm  of  Scotland — 

*'  Bat  the  boy,  with  a  spirit  and  wisdom  above  his  years,  replied, 
*  that  he  had  come  into  England  upon  a  joyiul  and  pacific  errand,  and 
that  he  would  not  treat  upon  so  arduous  a  question  without  the  advice , 
of  the  states  of  his  kingdom,'  upon  which  the  king  dissembled  his  mor- 
tification."— Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

The  claim  of  supremacy,  however,  was  not  abandoned,  and  the 
policy  began  of , fomenting  disturbances  in  Scotland,  and  forming 
an  iingUsn  party  among  the  discontented  nobility.  Englishmen 
were  appointed  to  be  the  advisers  of  a  Scottish  king,  and  so  much 
had  the  nation  become  alarmed  at  the  purposes  of  Henry,  that  a 
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vimt  of  the  queen  to  her  fkthei^s  oonrt^  was  goirded  by  a  solenm 
treaty  for  her  safe  return,  and  that  of  her  emeded  inne. 

That  issue  was  a  daughter,  who  married  £nc  King  of  Norway, 
and  died  a  year  after  her  marriage,  leaving  one  child,  styled  m 
the  affectionate  language  of  the  time,  the  Maiden  of  J^^orway. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  only  son  of  Alexander  followed  his  sister 
to  the  grave,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  now  rested  upon  the 
frail  tenure  of  an  infant's  life.  The  death  of  Alexander  soon 
succeeded  that  of  his  children.  Riding  with  fearless  impetuosity 
on  a  dark  night  at  the  sea  shore,  near  Inverkeithing,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  his  death  deprived  the  nation  <^  a 
king,  whose  vigorous  administration  had  overawed  the  insolence 
of  raction,  and  carried  impartial  justice  to  the  humblest  suitor. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandcUld  the  Maiden  of  Norway ;  but 
she  had  scarce  landed  in  Scotland  when  she  died,  and  then  be^m 
the  long  train  of  perfidy  and  intrigue,  followed  by  the  desolation 
of  invaoing  armies,  and  the  untold  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  children  of  Alexander  having  perished,  the  law  required 
to  seek  the  rightfal  heir  to  the  vacant  throne,  among  the  desoend* 
ants  of  the  ancient  kings.  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
father  of  The  Bruce,  asserted  his  right  as  being  the  son  of  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntmgdon,  grandson  to  David 
I.  John  Baliol  Lord  of  Galloway,  advanced  nis  claim  upon  the 
ground  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the  yaasak 
of  Bruce  were  summoned  to  arms,  but  unfortunately  for  his  coun«> 
try,  he  consented  to  leave  the  controversy  to  the  dedtion  of  a 
foreign  potentate.  A  civil  war,  however  destructive  in  its  imme- 
diate  results,  would  have  left  the  national  independence  untouched, 
and  would  have  generated  none  of  those  afflicting  uksers  which 
afterwards  gangrened,  and  festered,  and  sapped  the  vitals  of  the 
afflicted  nation.    It  was,  however,  difflsrentiy  decreed. 

Eklward  summoned  all  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  England  to 
Norham,  whither  he  himself  came,  with  the  ransacked  teaming 
of  the  monasteries  of  England,  to  support  his  right  as  Lord  Pan^ 
mount  of  Scotland.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended  by 
Scottish  and  English  nobility.  It  was  opened  byBrabazon  the 
^  Justiciary  of  England,  who  proclaimed  his  masters  anxiety  to  do 

{'ustice  to  all  parties,  free  from  partiality ;  how,  to  e&ct  this  object 
le  had  come  a  far  journey,  and  with  condescendmg  urbanity  he 
declared,  that  his  master  was  ready  to  take  their  advice  on  the 
momentous  question.  Before  entering  on  the  matter,  he  first 
demanded  that  the  Scottish  nobility  should  recognize  him  as  the 
Feudal  Lord  of  Scotland.  The  assembly  heard  the  demand  with 
astonishment  and  dismay ;  and  a  long  silence  was  broken  only  by 
a  solitary  voice,  representing  that  no  answer  could  be  given  while 
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the  throne  was  Tacant.  The  wrath  of  the  Plantagenet  blazed 
high  at  the  evasion — 

*^  *  By  holj  Edward,'  cried  the  King  of  England,  *  whose  crown  it 
is  I  wear,  I  wiU  either  have  my  rights  recogni^d,  or  die  in  the  yindi- 
catioD  of  them  V — '  and  to  make  this  speech  good,'  says  Hemingford, 
*•  he  had  tssued  writs  for  the  convocation  of  his  army,  so  that  in  case 
of  his  demand  being  resisted,  he  might  conquer  all  opposition,  were  it 
to  the  death.' "— VoL  L,  p.  81. 

He  was  enraged  because  they  suspected  him,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  showed  that  their  suspicions  were  just.  He  insulted  them 
■and  called  himself  offended ;  proclaimed  his  humility,  by  asking 
Aeir  (pinion,  and  despised  it  when  given ;  complained  of  injury 
and  threatened  vengeance ;  and  fix>m  the  tyranny  of  the  one,  the 
weakness  of  the  other,  the  law  of  neither,  this  cold-hearted  poUtic 
monarch,  ultimately  obtained  the  object,  which,  when  seized, 
withered  in  his  grasp. 

Bruce,  at  the  subsequent  meeting  held  at  Upsetlington,  on 
the  nortlijan  banks  of  the  Tweed,  ^^  expressly,  publicly,  and 
openly,"  recocnized  the  English  King,  as  Lord  I^aramount  of 
Scotland,  and  his  example  was  followed  with  ready  alacrity  by 
the  other  eleven  competitorB.  The  climax  was  then  put  to  this 
act  of  national  degradation,  by  the  protest  which  Edward  rung 
in  the  astonished  ears  of  the  assemoly,  that  although  he  con- 
sented to  act  now  as  Lord  Paramount,  ne  did  not  resign  his  right 
to  the  property  of  Scotland.  Pusillanimity  in  this  case  produced 
its  usual  result  of  arrogant  domination;  it  compromised  not 
merely  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  the  rights  of  property  of 
every  inhabitant,  and  the  infamy  of  the  proceeding  was  rendered 
sdll  more  complete,  by  the  extravagant  trances  of  gratitude,  into 
which  the  assembled  competitors  were  thrown,  at  me  conduct  of 
the  generous  monarch,  who  had  not  converted  his  reservation 
into  an  assertion  of  Us  claims. 

This  great  preliminary  having  been  adjusted,  the  judge  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  determination  of  me  question  at  issue.  As  BaUol 
and  Bruce  were  the  nearest  allied  to  the  ancient  kings,  and  as 
the  nnouestioned  iliafle  of  ages  had  recognized  descent  to  female 
tne  real  stmg^e  was  between  these  potent  barons,  and 


the  pretensions  of  the  others  were  easily  dismissed.  The  law  of 
the  period  when  the  contest  arose,  and  that  regulating  succession 
now,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  representation,  would  have 
given  tine  throne  to  Saliol,  as  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter ;  but  the  claim  of  his  opponent  had  the  sanction  of  ancient 
usage,  as  derived  from  the  JBrehon  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  ex-, 
press  recognition  of  the  States  of  Scotland  and  of  the  King,  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 

Mr.  l^er*s  account  of  the  litigation  which  arose  is  vague,  and 
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ia  some  important  points  inaocurate.  The  case  was  aligned  belbre 
the  Commissioners  of  Edward,  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  age. 
The  learning  of  both  kingdoms  was  united  to  thai  of  oontmental 
Europe,  to  find  pleas  to  support  the  daims  adyanced ;  and  the 
very  papers  which,  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  were  conned  over 
by  these  mediaeval  chiefs,  are  now  crumbling  into  dust,  in  the  na- 
tional archives  in  London.  We  have  here,  therefore,  not  the 
doubts  of  conjectural  history,  but  the  certainty  of  living  record. 
The  whole  documents  were  published  by  the  Beoord  Commis- 
sion in  1837,  and  although  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Tytlet's 
work  appeared  in  1841,  it  is  quite  clear  he  never  examined  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  obtain  a  correct  history  of  this 
important  transaction.  Thus,  for  example^  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  Bruce  by  the  States  of  the  realm  has  been  omitted, 
perhaps  because  it  runs  counter  to  the  author^s  theory  that  we 
nad  no  Parliament  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Second.  It  now,  however,  appears,  that  Alexander,  on  the 
verge  of  life  and  without  the  prospect  of  issue,  smnmoned  the 
bishops,  earls,  and  barons  of  the  land,  and  explained  to  them  the 
necessi^  of  settling  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  specially 
demanded  of  them  which  of  the  issue  of  the  daughters  of  hu 
uncle  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  they  thought  had  the  prefiar^ 
able  claim.  And  they  being  there  assembled,  (as  Bruce  in  his 
pleading  declares,)  decemea  and  adjudged,  according  to  their 
own  laws,  the  imperial  laws  and  others,  that  the  son  of  the 
second  daughter,  should  inherit  prior  to  the  daughter  of  the 
first  bom,  and  all  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  unanimoody  and 
cordiallv  showed  the  same  as  a  true  judgment  to  the  King.  The 
mouarcn  then  taking  the  Lord  of  Aimandale  by  the  hand,  pre- 
sented him  as  his  true  and  lawful  heir  to  all  the  nobles  and 
magnates,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  as  his  lawful  heir  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  them,  by  the  Kin^s  cam* 
mand,  and  in  his  presence,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Bruce  upon 
the  holy  gospels;  a  proceeding  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the 
treasury  ot  the  kingdom  of  Sco£md.*  This  Parliamentary  set- 
tlement of  the  succession,  places  the  right  of  the  family  of  Bruce 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  of  conquest,  and  is  an  important, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a  novel  feature  in  that  important  litiga- 
tion. 

Edward's  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  BaUol,  who,  in  ail 
probability,  had  oeen  more  liberal  in  his  promises  of  submission. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  intentions,  but  c£  weak 
and  irresolute  judgment,  with  sensioility  enough  to  feel  the  de- 


*  Palgrave's  Documenti*,  p.  23. 
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mding  condition,  of  bein^  lieutenant  of  a  dependent  kingdom. 
His  master  soon  infonnea  him  of  his  true  position.  The  first 
exercise  of  power  was,  to  enact,  that  the  judgments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Courts  should  receive  execution  in  Scotland,  and  the  cup  of 
humiliation  was  filled  to  the  brim,  when  the  unfortunate  Baliol 
was  compelled  to  appear  as  a  party,  in  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
Paramount  at  London,  to  defend  every  judgment  pronounced 
by  him  in  Scotland,  from  which  unsuccessful  litigants  had  ap« 
pealed.  He  was  driven  to  despair,  by  the  insolence  of  his  mas- 
ter who  suspected  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contempt  of 
his  countrymen  who  derided  his  submission,  on  the  other;  and 
at  last  the  unhappy  ^^  under-king"  resorted  to  a  hopeless  resist- 
ance, begun  without  consideration,  and  conducted  *^ithout 
vigour.  His  inglorious  reign  was  terminated  by  the  merciless 
sack  of  Berwick — his  compelled  resignation  of  the  sceptre,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  to  the  English  arms. 

The  fafi  of  Baliol  laid  Scotland  at  the  feet  of  Edward.  There 
was  no  second  solemn  &rce  of  trial  as  to  the  right  to  the  succession. 
The  decree  of  annexation  issued,  and  then,  like  the  blighting 
amoom,  war  overspread  the  land  with  all  its  devastation— con- 
quest with  all  its  violence — tjrranny  with  all  its  abuses — and 
subjection  with  all  its  shame.  "  The  historian,"  says  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler,  with  unusual  energy,  ^^  the  historian  has  to  tell  a  tale  of 
heart-broken  submission  and  pitiless  ravage ;  he  has  little  to  do 
but  to  follow  in  dejection  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  hear  them  crushing  under  their  iron  weight  all  that  was 
free,  and  brave,  and  true-hearted  in  the  land  of  his  fathers.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  that 
the  omnipotence  of  arms  should  in  this  case  prove  the  successful 
instrument  of  ambition.  The  oblivion  of  national  annihilation 
was  reserved  for  Poland,  where  ill-regulated  hneutesy  crushed 
with  guil^  accuracy,  stood  in  the  room  of  unflinching  perseve- 
rance, which  adversity  only  stimulates.  Out  of  obscurity  emerged 
the  patriot,  who  called  Scotland  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from 
arms  to  liberty.  When  we  read  the  story  of  William  Wallace, 
imagination  wanders  back  to  the  times  of  heroic  antiquity,  and 
enthusiasm  can  scarce  keep  pace  with  reason,  in  forming  ati 
estimate  of  his  services  to  his  country.  He  gave  birth  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  and  interested  the  sympathies  of  the  world 
in  behalf  of  her  gallant  struggle  for  existence.  Personal  wrong, 
and  the  grinding  oppression  practised  on  his  friends,  first  stung 
him  to  revolt,  but  nis  passion  soon  hardened  into  principle,  like 
the  bumins  lava  converted  into  stone.  Against  the  victorious 
might  of  England  he  threw  himself,  and  carved  his  wav  to  ho- 
nours, without  the  shouts  of  a  thousand  vassals  to  proclaim  his 
feudal  greatness,  or  a  coronet  on  his  brow  to  tell  the  nobilitv  of 
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his  blood.  Fortane  did  not  look  askance  upon  Lis  sacrifice* 
The  discipline  of  English  chiyalry  quailed  before  him ;  castles 
changed  masters ;  ridicule  gave  waj  to  reflectiiHiy  and  n^ecti<m 
to  Bhrm;  the  of^ressed  dared  to  remonsftraliie  (  the  opfncMor 
deigned  to  assign  reasons  for  his  oppression ;  insult  ana  ismfy 
were  followed  by  retaliation  and  revenge ;  and  tbe  haughty  Trlui' 
tagenet  found  himself  no  l<»iger  the  iBTinciUe ;  his  army  diasir 
pated — ^his  vassals  faithless — ^his  noUes  butchered,  and  their  akint 
turned  into  saddlegirths — and  the  conquest  cained  by  so  many 
intrigues,  so  much  artftd  policy,  and  such  diuborate  <jiicane,  va^ 
nished  like  a  dream  I 

The  success  of  Wallace,  where  success  seemed  hopeless,  was 
not  a  lAucle.  It  was  the  exercise  only  of  the  same  qualities 
that  enabled  Washington  to  be  the  leader,  not  of  a  rebelBon  but 
a  revolution.  He  gave  his  country  the  devotion  of  a  desperal* 
fidelilT,  when  the  future  only  diq>Uyed  the  dark  outline  of  the 
scaffold.  He  could  not  appeal  to  any  hereditary  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, with  a  population  ground  down  to  slaves,  nor  could 
ne  instil  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  the  titled  robbers,  who  then 
and  afterwards  were  the  pensioners  of  England,  wkoae  venality 
had  debauched  all  public  virtue,  and  who  ga%^[^,  like  the  flies  ai 
the  vintage,  to  devour  the  firuit  pressed  finom  the  plundv  of  thor 
country.  No  memorials  of  ancient  freedom,  no  hidbr4ooms  of  aa 
honoured  past,  kindled  enthusiasm  at  the  retrospect,  or  illumi- 
nated the  prospect  of  the  patriot,  who  entered  upon  ihe  stragde 
to  seek  deliverance  or  a  grave.  How  nobly  he  adventured/Jet 
the  traditions  which  mane  the  scene  of  each  valorous  aidueva- 
ment,  tell  with  a  power  beyond  the  vague  eulogium  of  history. 
Every  rock  and  vaUey,  and  mountain  pass,  and  craggy  hiU-si^u^ 
has  its  story  of  the  Patriots  life  of  hardship,  told  w^  tibe  affec- 
tion of  undying  gratitude.  Time,  which  wears  down  the  colossal 
monuments  of  human  labour,  softens  also  the  bitterness  of  na- 
tional antipathy.  The  memory  of  the  patriot  addier  is  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  generous  of  all  nations  and  tongues.  His 
stoiy  will  warm  the  blood  of  men,  who  enjoy  not  as  we  the  bles- 
smgs  of  lus  victory ;  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  sorrow,  the  pav 
secuted  adherent  to  deserted  freedom,  in  the  momitains  cf  the 
l>rrol,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  may  look  to  him  as  im  an- 
tidote  to  despair. 

Endued  by  nature  with  great  vigour  of  body,  lie  wodd,  in 
any  orcumstancee,  have  acquired  an  ascendant  ov»  the  rode 
tSI^.  k  f^-*8®  ^^^  phyacal  fbice  was  the  gr«it  road  to  re- 

^!^w^^'*?.^^  ^~">  «<1  »°P^<>ri<y^^        thebasff 
og^sote  of  pubhc  life,  the  utter  stainlessness  of  his  character,  and 
W^tooned  purity  of  the  aseal  Aat  burned  within  his  bosom, 
^  infiuwee^  that  rendeirod  his  woords  more  gtiffiog 
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to  the  proud  nobility  he  put  to  shame.  He  would  brook  none  of 
the  plausibilities  of  temporizing  expediency^  or  the  half  measures 
of  affiighted  selfishness^  whic^  ever  counted  the  probabilities 
of  success  as  the  criterion  of  virtue.  In  the  gloomiest  hours  of 
fortune,  when  the  heather  was  his  pillow,  and  the  yell  of  the 
bloodhound  in  pursuit  disturbed  his  troubled  slumbers,  he  stands 
before  us^the  same  undaunted  patriot,  defying  misfortune  by  re- 
signation,  and  by  mamanimity  giving  lustre  to  his  gleams  of 
tnumph.  Think  of  wnat  he  simered,  and  the  fierce  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  how  great  must  have  been  the  man  who,  amid  the 
horrors  and  savage  atrocities  of  a  border  raid,  could  retire  from 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  camp,  to  discharge,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  monks  of  Hexham,  the  duties  of  religion,  and  to  risk  the 
pcpdaritv  on  which  his  power  reposed,  in  order  to  save  fi-om  his- 
mmriated  soldiers,  three  miserable  monks  about  to  be  ofiered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  their  cupidity. 

Resistance  to  oppression  may  not  always  be  the  fruit  of  a  pure 
aspiration  for  fireedom,  just  as,  in  the  name  of  religion,  the  game 
of  unprincipled  ambition  has  been  often  played.  Tested  by  the 
pnrity  of  his  motives,  the  patriotism  of  Wallace  is  worthy  of  the 
oest  days  of  Roman  virtue — ^when  Roman  virtue  did  honour  to 
mankind.  It  is  the  patriotism  of  Tell — ^it  is  the  proud  devotion 
of  Washington.  In  adversity  sustaining  without  a  murmur  the 
iniquity  of  fortune ;  in  prosperity  actuated  by  no  sinister  ambition 
or  lust  of  meretricious  oistinction — ^resigning  power  when  faction 
destroyed  its  influence  for  good,  and  retiring  into  exile  to  labour  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  life.  Whether 
as  a  private  gentleman  redressing  an  injury  to  himself,  or  the 

Sovemor  of  his  country  protecting  the  rights  which  her  nobility 
ad  betrayed, — at  the  head  of  annies,  or  a  hunted  fugitive  with- 
out a  home, — animating  his  followers  with  words  of  courage,  or 
teaching  humanity  to  pirates, — ^at  the  throne  of  France  suing  for 
assistance,  or  at  Rome  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Church, — 
we  find  bun  ever  fidthful  amid  the  faithless. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved ; 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified. 

Like  vm  truly  great  men,  his  energies  rose  with  his  mis- 
fortunes— nitor  in  adversum  was  the  motto  of  a  man  like  him ; 
and,  when  elected  the  supreme  magistrate  of  his  country,  it  was 
not  the  unprindj^ed  usurpation  of  an  ambitious  demagogue 
rising  upon  the  calamities  of  his  country,  but  the  assumption  of 
the  position  which  nature  assigned  him,  in  the  grand  dr^na  of 
that  troubled  age. 

The  office  of  governor  he  retained  till  the  rout  at  Falkirk 
destroyed  the  idea  of  his  invincibiliir,  and  the  malice  of  envy 
threatened  his  impeachment.     Of  his  subsequent  history,  Mr« 
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Tytler  has  told  but  little,  and  that  little  with  unnecessary  doubts 
and  some  inaccuracy,  taking  care  to  inform  us  at  the  page  where 
the  following  passage  occurs,  that  ^^  Lord  Hailes  had  omitted  to 
mention"  an  ^^  important  fact"  connected  with  his  history. 

^^  He  choose  rather,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  ''  to  return  to  the  station 
of  a  private  knight,  than  to  retain  an  elevation  which,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  brought  ruin  and  distress  upon  the  people. 
His  great  name  does  not  again  occur  in  any  authentic  record,  as  bear- 
ing even  a  secondary  command  in  the  wars  against  Edward,  nor,  in- 
deed, do  we  again  meet  with  him  in  any  public  transaction,  until 
eight  years  after  this,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  unrelenting  ven- 
geance of  that  prince." — ^VoL  i.,  p.  172. 

A  wrong  is  here  done  to  one  whom  Mr.  Tytler  wishes  most 
justly  to  place  among  the  ^*eat  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
wortny.  The  profound  feeing  of  injustice  sometimes  irritates  a 
noble  mind,  and  carries  it  to  mexcusable  extremes.  It  was  not 
thus,  however,  with  Wallace;  he  did  not  retire  in  sullenness 
fix)m  the  contest  to  reap  security  from  submission,  and  to  repay 
a  personal  wrong  by  treason  to  his  country ;  sad  necessity,  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  the  overwhelming  armies  of 
England,  were  never  pleaded  by  him  as  an  excuse  for  leaving 
ingratitude  to  its  recompense,  in  the  approaching  tempest  of 
mflitary  outrage  and  proscription.  A  volume  lately  published 
by  the  Maitland  Club,  has  establi^ed  that  the  fallen  governor 

Sroceeded  to  France  and  Rome,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
irect  assistance,  and,  failing  in  this,  the  secondary  influence  of 
friendly  remonstrance.*  It  was  at  his  instigation,  as  is  now  sup- 
posed, that  the  Pope  asserted  a  right  to  the  Lordship  of  Scotland ; 
and  it  was  only  after  all  his  efibrts  &iled,  that  he  returned  to 
work  out,  by  his  own  arm,  his  country's  deliverance.  Romance 
attended  him  from  first  to  last.  The  documents  thus  published 
give  us  the  history  of  that  fine  incident  in  his  life,  when  he 
captured,  and  made  his  friend,  the  piratical  rover  Sir  Thomas 
de  Longueville,  who  had  attacked  his  ship  when  on  the  way  to 
France.  The  noble  humanity  of  the  act  is  worthy  of  the  pre- 
server of  the  persecuted  monks  of  Hexham,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  indiscriminate  massacres  of  the  Douglas  Liords, 
who,  if  they  had  the  warlike  talents,  had  also  the  wolf-like 
ferocity  of  guerilla  chie&. 

Edward  extended  forgiveness  lo  all  except  Wallace.  The 
men  who,  by  the  solemnities  of  oaths,  had  testified  their  devo- 
tion to  his  service,  and  rushed  into  revolt  when  such  seemcni 
their  interest,  were  pardoned  and  caressed.     But  the  only  man 
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who  violated  no  oaths,  and  never  laid  himself  nnder  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  favour,  was  shut  out  horn  mercy,  and  hunted  from 
cover  to  cover  with  unrelenting  perseverance.  No  glory  of 
Buccessfiil  conquest  can  ever  hide  the  infamy  of  the  deed  by  wliich 
victory  was  abused ;  and  the  idle  declamation  of  some  English 
writers,  as  to  the  justice  of  a  sentence  which  condemned  to  a 
traitor's  death  him  who  had  never  been  a  subject,  will  not  stifle 
the  execrations  of  mankind,  at  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  death 
of  a  prisoner  of  war,  whose  only  crime  has  acouired  for  him 
the  eternal  honour  of  being  the  proto-martyr  ot  his  country's 
indep^idenoe. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  entered  the  lists  of  coBtroversy  with  Hailes  in 
regard  to  the  manner  of  his  capture,  and,  as  we  humbly  think, 
raised  nothing  but  a  war  of  words.  The  ordinary  stoir  as  to 
^^  the  £Kuse  Monteath"  has  obtained  for  him  renown  in  infamy, 
though  justice  demands  for  him  somewhat  of  commiseration. 
He  IS  represented  as  the  friend  of  Wallace,  and,  under  the 
advantage  of  his  position,  giving  up  the  hero  to  be  butchered* 
This  story  is  adopted  by  Tytler,  out  denied  by  Hailes,  who 
maintains  that  Monteith  at  this  time  Was  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  performed  the  hard  duty  of  his  office,  in  arrest- 
ing the  chief  enemy  of  his  master.  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  will 
not  perceive  die  meaning  of  the  annalist.  lie  represents  Lord 
Hailes  as  stating,  that  tne  fact  of  Sir  John  Monteith  being  ac- 
cessory to  the  capture  of  Wallace,  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  Blind  Harry.  Hailes  expressly  admits,  that  Monteith  may 
liave  made  the  capturerand  confined  the  prisoner ;  4ind  he  merelj 
takes  exception  to  the  tale  of  the  Minstrel,  that  it  makes  Mon- 
teith, the  lieutenant  of  Edward  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  the  /riend 
or  cdlg  of  the  Scottish  hero.  This  was  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Tytler,  sixteen  years  ago,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  althouxjk 
the  learned  author  has  altered,  in  his  second  edition,  some  of  the 
sentences  of  vituperation  against  Hailes,  he  leases  lantouched 
the  misrepresentation  of  that  historian's  obvious  meaniBg.  He 
lias  moreover,  put  himself  to  <need]ess  labour  in  proving  what 
has  never  been  •disputed — that  Monteith  was  the  instrument 
through  whom  the  capture  was  effected.  Had  he  consulted  the 
documents  published  by  the  Record  Commission,  he  would  have 
found  this  matter  set  at  rest  by  a  memorandum,  which  sets  forth, 
that  ^^  forty  marks  were  given  to  the  valet  who  spied  ouft  William 
Wallace,"  and  John  de  Monteith  obtained  an  Aceldama,  or  ^^  land 
of  the  vsdue  of  m  hundred  pounds^'  (Palgrave,  p.  154.)  If  Mon- 
teith had  been  die  traitor  represented  by  the  historian,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  been  admitted  by 
Bruce  to  earn  the  aistinctions  he  did  on  the  field  of  Bannock- 
bum  in  the  Scottish  army ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  to 
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his  honour,  that  oat  of  the  whole  nobility,  his  name  alone  is  not 
in  the  Ragman  Roll,  which  famishes  the  list  of  traitors  who  first 
swore  fealty  to  Edward.* 

The  death  of  Wallace  soon  followed  his  captaie,  and  the  Lion- 
don  rabble,  who  had  so  often  been  terrified  Ut  his  name^  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  the  refinement  of  cruelty  at  has  eaEeca* 
tion.  Their  own  historian,  John  Stowe,  lets  as  see  the  nature 
of  the  sensation  which  his  adventures  had  created  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived: — ^William  Wallace^  which  had  ofttimes  set 
Scotland  in  great  trouble,  was  taken  and  brought  to  Londony 
with  great  numbers  of  men  and  tootnefi  wondering  on  hkn ;  and 
in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  he  bein^  placed  on  the  south 
bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  oommonlj 
reported  ;  and  being  appeached  for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Pet^  Mai* 
lone,  the  King^s  Justice,  he  answered,  that  he  was  nerer  traitor 
to  the  King  of  England ;  but  for  other  things  whereof  he  was 
accused,  he  confessed  them,  and  was  after  beaded  and  quar^ 
tered.** 

So  perished  WilUam  Wallace,  ^^  hewed  as  a  carcass  fit  for 
hounds,^ — a  man  who  in  any  age  would  hare  been  illustrious. 
Yet  n^  marble  monument,  no  ^'  storied  urn  or  animated  busf 
exists,  to  celebrate  his  virtues.  Li  other  lands,  grateful  affec- 
tion, profound  gratitude,  holy  reverence,  would  have  burst  forth 
in  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  His  name  would  hare  been  in* 
scribed  in  manuals  of  devotion.  Orators  and  poets  would  hare 
told  his  story  with  the  insjnration  of  genius.  Grreece  would  have 
erected  her  altars,  and  the  stem  Romans  would  have  placed  him 
among  their  gods. 

This  man's  story  is  the  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  fimds,  wars, 
and  appalling  crimes,  that  fill  up  the  five  first  Tolnmes  of  ths 
history  of  our  country.  He  towers  above  the  obscnrity  of  medi* 
SBval  tinies,  like  some  meteor  orb  that  flashes  upon  the  world  its 
^  M,^^  ilj^uiMnation,  and  disappears.  His  name  occurring  when 
It  will,  brings  refreshing  influence  to  the  mind ;  history  forgets 
the  grave  dignity  of  her  step  to  get  warm  on  the  theme,  and 
leav^  us  with  a  deep  emotion  of  reverence,  and  an  endnrinff  feel- 
mg  of  sympathy,  for  a  life  whose  nsefolneas  is  not  bounded  by  the 
grave.  Posterity  rises  with  the  example  to  whose  imitation  it  a»- 
pires  ;  and  the  heroic  virtue  that  electrified  his  countrymen,  live% 
nice  tne  prwhefs  words,  to  console  and  animate  the  oppreaaed. 

Wruce  had  equal  bravery  with  the  patriot  whom  Edward's  ven- 
geance  had  destroyed;  but  he  wanted  the  same  lofty  principle, 
imd  genmne  unadulteiated  patriotism.   His  was  a  gniat^apai?, 
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brought  into  action  by  the  tyranny  of  circumstances,  not  the 
strength  of  principle.  Supple,  dexterous,  and  accommodating, 
the  inconsistency  of  his  early  years  would  have  been  the  guaran- 
tee for  his  remaining  the  satellite  of  the  English  monarch,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  murder  of  Comyn — an  act  of  unpremeditated 
passion — which  applied  the  spur  to  the  side  of  his  reluctant  reso- 
lution.  His  subsequent  <^areer  of  victories  and  defeats,  and  his 
adventures  in  caves  and  island  fastnesses,  and  in  Ireland,  are  like 
the  rapid  transitions  of  a  fairy  tale.  Adversity  taught  him  the 
philosophy  of  endurance,  and  eradicated  the  wea^knesses  of  a 
character,  which,  possessing  many  sterling  virtues,  shone  out  in 
his  later  years  in  an  affectionate  disposition,  which  grafted  inno* 
cent  amusements  on  regal  dignity,  and  benevolence  on  justice. 

Even  now  we  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  these  men's  achieve* 
nnents.  Never  was  there  a  more  important  period  in  our  history 
than  that  which,  in  the  war  of  independence,  heard  the  din  of  arms 
fit>m  the  Solway  to  the  Northern  Sea.  Had  there  been  no  Wal- 
lace to  show  the  probability  of  success,  and  no  Bruce  to  achieve 
it  at  Bannockbum,  we  may  look  to  the  weary  destinies  of  Ire* 
land  for  the  fate  that  would  have  been  ours.  Scotland,  with  her 
independence,  was  poor,  and  her  peasant^  though  industrious, 
could  scarce  obtain  food  to  nerve  the  constitution,  or  clothing  to 
warm  them  against  the  inclemency  of  the  chmate ;  but  the 
food,  though  coarse,  was  not  liable  to  be  seized  at  the  caprice  of 
an  alien  master,  nor  were  their  rags  kept  together  by  a  chain  of 
iron.  Had  the  locust  legions  of  England  marched  on  to  victory, 
a  mere  toleration  of  existence  would  have  been  the  hard  portion 
of  the  vanquished.  Tears  of  blood  would  have  been  wept  over 
penal  statutes  made  for  slaves,  and  a  government,  established  with 
the  savage  ferocity  of  the  times,  woula  have  been  exercised  without 
mercy,  and  produced  calamities  without  end.  Ages  of  oppression 
would  have  been  the  history  of  a  land  which  has  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  world  as  the  home  of  men,  whose  passions,  moderated 
by  respect  for  themselves,  and  softened  by  the  influence  of  an 
nncor^pted  religion,  have  kept  biiming,  a^d  every  revolution, 
the  vestal  fires  of  a  rational  and  enlightened  liberty.  Of  the 
miseries  attendant  on  the  bloody  feuds  of  our  besotted  nobles  in 
after  ages,  we  shall  have  occasion  immediately  to  speak.  But 
these  were  passing  evils,  which  left  no  sting  behind  them,  to  eter-» 
nize  the  ignominy  of  conquest.  English  law,  and  partial  admi- 
nistration of  it,  English  institutions,  and  English  governors  lega* 
hzing  extortion,  were  not  there  to  keep  alive  the  bitter  memory 
of  national  degradation,  and  to  crush  the  vanquished  to  the  depths 
of  impotent  despair.  The  husbandly  of  the  land,  and  the  hus- 
bandry of  the  human  creature  would  have  been  alike  forgotten, 
and  our  fields  given  up  to  their  native  barrenness,  would  have 
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been  only  a  copy  of  the  half-^avaffe  people,  who  extracted  fiom 
them  a  miserable  subsistence.  Jl3l  constituted  orders,  executive 
and  judicial  power,  would  have  flowed  from  the  land  of  the 
Saxon ;  and  thus  the  mind,  palsied  by  exclusion  from  all  the 
offices  of  public  life,  and  the  extinction  of  that  honourable  emula- 
tion which  is  ever  the  safeguard  of  public  virtue,  would  have  re- 
signed itself  to  the  stagnation  of  utter  inanity,  or  only  left  to  the 
luihappy  the  miserable  alternative  of  a  hopeless  exile. 

The  defeat  of  Bannockbum  set  the  dispute  at  rest.  The  op- 
portunity and  the  means  of  conquest  never  again  returned.  The 
wild  dream  of  French  subjugation,  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
gave  exercise  to  the  arms  of  England  in  another  sphere,  and  the 
obstinate  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  mists  and  mountains  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  cherished  ind^)endence. 

Another  of  the  noted  characters  of  this  era  figures  very  little 
in  Mr.  Tytlei^s  history,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  influen* 
tial  agents  in  the  war  of  independence.  Robert  Wisheart,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  was  one  of  those  warlike  prelates  who 
strangely  mistook  the  profession  they  were  suited  for,  and  by 
one  of  the  fr-eaks  of  fortune,  was  elevated  to  a  position,  where  the 
professional  and  the  natural  character  were  ever  opposed.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  other  opponents  of  Edward's  ambi- 
tion, though  he  swallowed  oaths  of  sJlegiance  with  amazing  cele- 
rity, and  immediately  absolved  himself  from  keeping  them,  when 
it  suited  his  convenience.  At  the  competition  for  the  throne^ 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  bishop  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Edward,  and  was  the  first  to  break  it  by  instigating  the  kinf^ 
as  Edward  the  Second  told  the  Pope — ^to  commit  arsons,  robbe- 
ries, murders,  and  uncounted  ravages  on  the  English  temtories* 
The  fate  of  Baliol  being  sealed,  and  Edward  the  First  again  vic- 
torious, the  prudent  bisnop  came  in  haste  to  Elgin,  where  Ed^ 
ward  was,  and  with  agony  of  mind  deplored  his  errors,  beseeched 
forgiveness,  and  upon  the  consecrated  host,  the  four  Gospels,  the 
cross  of  St.  Neot,  and  the  black  rood  of  Scotland,  he  swore  a 
second  time  eternal  homage  to  the  English  king.  No  sooner^ 
however,  did  Edward  return  to  prosecute  his  continental  wan, 
indulging  in  the  delightfiil  imagination  that  he  had  left  his  new 
conquest  secure,  than  the  restless  ecxdesiastic  stimulated  Wallace 
and  Bruce  to  arms,  and  doffing  the  cassock  for  the  steel  coat,  he 
led  all  his  own  £Dllowers  into  the  field  against  his  lord.  Braee^s 
fortunes  appearing  to  decline,  the  bishop  saw  his  errors,  and 
again  bewailed  his  wicked  conduct,  and  a  third  time  took  the 
solemn  oath  of  fealty.  His  remorse,  however,  had  accumulated 
rather  on  his  memory  than  his  conscience.  Within  a  month  he 
broke  his  faith — instigated  a  new  rebellion — and  upou  a  new 
change  of  fortune,  he  repaired  to  Boxbur^  and  snrrendeced 
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himself  a  hostage.  Being  enlarged  by  the  king,  he  repaired  to 
Holm  Coltram  in  England,  and  for  the  fourth  time  took  every 
oath  that  was  set  before  him,  with  all  the  most  solemn  sanctions 
that  have  ever  smnrounded  this  appeal  to  heaven  between  man 
and  man.  Scarce  had  the  words  ceased  to  echo  in  his  ears,  when 
temptation  was  a^n  thrown  in  his  way,  and  summoning  his 
followers  around  mm,  he  marched  against  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  Galloway  by  his  father  to  act  against 
Bruce  and  Wallace.  Defeat  having  followed  the  rising  of  the 
Scottish  chiefs,  the  instantaneous  repentance  of  the  bishop  fol- 
lowed, and  with  woe-begone  looks  of  misery,  and  a  heart  torn 
with  remcnve,  he  rushea  into  the  royal  presence  at  Cambusken- 
neth,  loudly  proclaimed  his  wickedness,  swallowed  for  the  fifth 
time  all  the  oaths — which  he  could  now  repeat  without  book — 
and  received,  from  the  royal  clemency,  the  pardon  earned  by  his 
repentance.  As  his  memory  was  treacherous,  the  good  bishop 
kept  up  the  lively  recollection  of  his  duty,  by  saying  the  oaths 
fer  the  sixth  time,  at  a  parliament  shortly  afterwards  held  in  St. 
Andrews,  in  presence  of  the  lords  of  both  realms. 

No  sooner  had  the  reverend  father  thus  testified  his  abhorrence 
of  his  conduct,  than  he  began  forthwith  to  stir  up  more  rebellion, 
as  a  practical  commentary  on  his  allegiance.  He  first  gave  ple- 
nary absolution  to  Bruce  for  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and  so  ren- 
dered nugatory  the  bull  of  excommunication,  afterwards  hurled 
from  the  Vatican,  which,  like  a  bomb  falling  amid  water,  crack- 
led, and  whizased,  and  died  out,  without  injury  to  those  it  was 
intended  to  destroy.  He  then,  out  of  his  own  wardrobe,  pro- 
vided Bruce  with  the  royal  robes,  in  which  he  was  arrayed  when 
anointed  king ;  and  with  aqiazing  activity  went  about  the  coun- 
tiy,  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  English  oppressors,  which 
he  declared  to  be  as  holy  a  work  as  fighting  against  the  Saracens 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Even  the  very  timber  which  Edward  had 
mr&i  him  tb  build  the  steeple  at  Glasgow,  the  bishop  converted 
mto  engines  of  artillerv,  wherewith  ne  stormed  the  castle  of 
Cupar,  and  maintained  it  against  the  English  arms,  till  the  acci- 
dents of  war  placed  it  and  its  valiant  defender  at'  the  mercy  of 
Ae  conqueror.* 

The  vicar  of  Bray  is  a  tame  parody  on  the  immortal  bishop. 
He  could  change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages,  and  he  did 
it  to  purpose,  llliere  must  have  been  something  m  his  cliarac- 
im  tliat  restrained  the  avenging  hand  of  Edward,  when  oaths 
wore  so  often  broken,  confidence  so  frequently  abused.    It  was 

*  For  these  facts  connected  with  the  Bishop,  see  the  volume  coptatnin^  Doou- 
tiiients  and  Bfettords  as  to  Scottish  History,  issued  by  the  Repord  CommiaBion  in 
>837«    We  jneottiwimd  Um  work  to  Mr.  T/tler'a  special  notice. 
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not  the  fear  of  Papal  excommonicatioii^  for  Edward  and  hk  pai^ 
liament  rebuked  tne  Pope  himBelf,  when  be  set  up  bis  cbiim  to 
the  lordship  of  Scotlano.*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
redoubtable  bishop  contributed  a  large  share  to  the  animation 
of  the  country,  when  Bruce  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  For 
his  tergiversation  let  us  therefore  find  a  palliation,  in  the  necea- 
sity  wnich  has  no  law,  and  in  the  patriotism  which  samficed 
peace,  rank,  and  security,  to  perpetual  hazards,  captivity,  and 
degradation.  His  latter  years  were  consecrated  to  posterity,  in 
furnishing  Fordun  with  the  materials  for  his  history,  and  thua 
we  owe  hun  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  might  well  temper  the 
sharpness  of  moral  censure,  for  conduct  which,  if  it  was  patriotic^ 
was  at  least  the  ultimum  non  esse  of  vice. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  the  weak-minded 
son  of  Bruce,  together  with  a  disquisition  on  the  condition  ot  the 
country,  and  its  laws  and  customs  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Third.  The  whole  account  of  the  reign  of  David  the  Second 
possesses  a  melancholy  interest,  from  the  contrast  with  the  brilliant 
nistory  of  his  father.  The  elevation  was  not  greater  than  the 
fall ;  and  the  feeble  monarch  only  affords  another  instance  of  the 
tru^,  that  genius  is  not  a  family  inheritance.  Over  this  period 
Mr.  Tytler  has  cast  no  additional  illumination,  and  seems  indeed 
too  much  disposed,  in  many  particulars,  ^^  to  tell  the  tale,  air,  as 
'twas  told  to  him."  Thus  we  have  the  old  story,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  known  in  history  as 
^^  the  flower  of  chivalry,"  was  the  natural  son  of  the  good  Sir 
James,  the  associate  of  Bruce,  instead  of  being  of  another  family 
of  Douglasses,  and  enjoying  all  the  honours  and  privil^es  of 
legitimacy.  The  error  was  corrected  a  century  ago  by  Kaddi- 
man,  in  his  edition  of  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas 
and  Angus,  and  in  modem  pubUcations  the  origin  of  the  ^le 
has  been  clearly  explained.!  The  history  of  the  unscrapnlous 
queen,  Margaret  Logie,  her  intrigues  in  Scotland,  and  her  ad- 
ventures in  foreign  lands  in  support  of  her  queenly  privileges, 
has  also  been  composed  without  much  industry  in  the  mvestiga- 
tion  of  facts,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  inaccuracies,  to  those 
generated  by  the  indolence  of  preceding  historians.:t 

It  would  far  outreach  our  limits  to  enter  upon  the  inviting 
duty  of  examining  the  concluding  portion  of  this  volume,  on  the 
manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  ancient  Scotland.  While  Mr. 
Tytler's  fluent  writing  will  induce  many  to  read  what  otherwise 


*  PalgraTe,  p.  130. 
i*  Stewartiana,  p.  82. 

t  See  Riddell  on  Peerages^  p.  98),  where  this  lady's  history  is  rery  careMly 
elucidated. 
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might  be  reserved  for  the  study  of  a  few,  we  cannot  assign  to 
the  performance  any  thing  more  than  the  merit  of  clearness. 
Facts  are  coliected,  not  always  fiom  the  best  sonroes,  and  not 
alwajTB  the  most  important ;  but  the  generalization  of  them  is 
left  to  the  reader,  and  the  philosophizing  spirit  that  Hmne  wonld 
have  breathed  into  them,  is  not  there  to  kindle  the  mind  with 
aoroe  sagacious  lesson,  and  aid  the  exercise  of  memory  by  eluci- 
dating the  principles  to  which  they  tend.  Thus,  while  we  have 
a  correct  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Scottish  Ohurch  for  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ultimate  triumph  she  achieved  over  the  arro- 
gant domination  of  the  Popedom,  the  important  deduction  is 
omitted,  that  from  that  hour  the  general  canon  law  issued  from 
the  Vatican,  or  by  the  great  Catholic  Councils  of  the  Church, 
had  no  authority  in  Scotland,  until  ratified  by  its  own  native 
councils — ^a  circumstance  whose  importance  cannot  be  exaggerat- 
ed, since  it  affected  the  jurisprudence  of  the  oountiy  in  all  subse- 
quent ^es. 

^Ir.  Tytler^s  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  Parliaments,  is  a  matter 
of  constitutional  history  too  important  to  be  dismissed  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  and  we  must  therefore  pass  by  in  silence  the  subject  of 
such  fS^le  and  exciting  controversy.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  total  omission  of  all  mention 
of  one  of  the  most  singular  of  our  ancient  institutions,  which 
modem  learning  has  elaborately  illustrated.  The  philosophers 
of  the  middle  age,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  world's 
amusement  in  addressing  themselves  to  its  instruction,  were  cele- 
brated for  finding  charms  in  numbers.  K  a  feast  was  attended 
by  thirteen  it  was  unlucky ;  if  a  certain  number  of  amulets  were 
possessed,  a  charm  existed  against  the  fiercest  powers  of  incanta- 
tion;  «id  in  matters  of  government  the  same  profound  phUtv 
flophy  gave  birth  to  institutions  which  possess  a  family  likeness 
in  different  and  distant  lands.  The  seven  champions  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  seven  followers  of  the  Pictish  King,  belong  to 
the  region  of  imagination ;  while  the  seven  Earls  of  Scotland 
live  in  the  unquestionable  truth  of  history,  as  something  more 
than  a  rational  speculation.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
body  who  exercised  authority  as  a  distinct  estate,  without 
connexion  with  the  other  earls  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
Legislature ;  and  their  powers  are  minutely  detailed  in  several 
appeals  which  they  made  to  Edward  the  First,  against  the  illegal 
proceedings  of  Eraser  and  Comyn,  the  Scottish  Regents,  wno 
were  elevated  to  that  office  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third. 
One  of  these  declared  that  it  belonged  to  the  seven  earls  and 
the  communitas  of  the  realm,  whenever  the  throne  became 
vacant,  de  facto  et  de  jure^  to  constitute  the  king,  and  to  confer 
upon  him  the  regal  diadem  ;  and  as  this  right  was  about  to  be 
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violated,  they  appealed  for  protectioii  to  the  King  of  England, 
under  whose  special  defence  they  placed  themselves,  their  kith 
and  kin,  their  bodies,  their  lands,  and  thek*  possessions.* 

This  institution,  in  the  opinion  of  a  writer  versant  in  the  learn* 
ing  of  that  age,  establishes  a  principle,  which  the  policy  of  after 
times  has  rejected,  in  holding  that  the  throne  became  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  the  reigning  prince.f  The  first  principle  of  the 
monarchical  governments  of  Europe  is  the  immortality  of  the 
Sovereign ;  he  never  dies,  and  the  throne  is  never  vacant — a  wise 
principle,  which  excludes  the  unhappy  wars  which  the  once  elec* 
tive  monarchy  of  Poland,  and  the  still  elective  spiritual  sove- 
reignty of  the  Popedom,  have  exhibited  to  the  world  as  the  evils 
of  such  a  system.  \Yhether  the  seven  earls  acted  as  an  electoral 
college,  with  the  right  to  call  to  the  supreme  magistrsey  of  the 
State  its  brightest  ornament,  or  as  a  judicial  assemblv  which 
only  gave  efficacy  to  the  law^  by  decreeing  possession  to  doe  rights 
ful  heir,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  firom  the  shattered 
wrecks  of  our  early  historv.  There  were  many  analogous  sys- 
tems in  other  lands,  which  not  merely  illustrate  the  ai^ument 
for  the  existence  of  the  body,  but  afford  conclusive  arguments  <^ 
themselves,  »nce  they  establish  the  universality  of  such  institu*- 
tions  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  west.  The  seven  peers 
of  France,  the  seven  electors  of  the  Empire,  the  seven  barons 
of  Champagne,  possessed  privileges  of  the  same  kind,  perhaps 
ori^nating  in  the  same  prmciples  of  that  feudal  system,  which 
overspread  the  whole  of  the  European  dominions  that  had  once 
owned  the  sway  of  the  Boman  Emperors. 

The  third  volume  contains  the  nistory  of  the  feeble  and  in- 
glorious reigns  of  Robert  the  Second  and  Robert  the  Third,  with 
the  brilliant  administration  of  James  the  First,  the  most  talented 
and  greatest  of  the  Stuarts.  Notwithstanding  the  unwarHke 
character  of  the  two  first  monarchs,  the  period  embraced  in  this 
volmne  is  one  of  the  most  bustlin;^  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
which  seldom  knew  the  dull  prosperity  of  peace.  To  the  private 
feuds  of  the  aristocracy— the  fearful  curse  that  so  long  retarded 
the  march  of  civilization — ^was  the  unhappy  country  indebted, 
during  this  era,  for  all  the  miseries  of  httte  wars.  ^  In  those 
days,  says  a  Monkish  chronicler,  whose  melancholy  histoiy  is 
preserved  in  the  Cartulary  of  Moray, — ^^  In  those  days  there  was 
no  law  in  Scotland ;  but  the  great  man  oppressed  the  poor  man, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  one  den  of  tliieves— slaughters,  rob- 
beries, fire-raisings,  and  other  crimes  went  unpunished,  and  jus- 
tice was  put  into  banishment  beyond  the  kingdcmi's  bounds." 


*  Pa^graTe'a  Dooumcntii  p.  2$.  f  Xbid^  p.  39. 
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The  power  of  the  feudal  lords  laughed  to  scorn  the  irregular 
strength  of  an  unsettled  throne,  occupied  by  a  king  who  yester^ 
day  was  among  themselves  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  who  had 
no  standing  army  to  enforce  his  impotent  decrees.  Laws  were 
binding  oiuy  on  the  helpless ;  treaties  between  the  two  nations^ 
the  Scotch  government  were  unable  to  compel  the  border  rob- 
bers to  respect,  and  the  Douglasses,  by  bold  and  impudent  de^ 
fiance,  gave  occasion  to  many  a  regret,  at  the  lavish  munifieence 
of  Bruce,  whose  sagacity  had  slept,  when  he  conferred  upon 
^  the  good  Sir  James"  the  ample  territories,  that  enabled  his 
nntameable  successors  to  assume  the  power  of  independent  kings. 
It  is  over  the  history  of  those  times  tnat  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  thrown  the  delusive  lustre  of  romance ;  and  it  is  highly 
to  Mr.  Tytler^s  credit,  that  he  has  not  been  hurried  away  by 
illustrious  example,  from  the  duty  of  his  office,  to  elevate  robbery 
into  a  ^rtue,  a!id  gloss  over  hkvoc  and  deflation,  with  somi 
tinsel  rhetoric  from  the  vocabulary  of  chivalry.  Everything  that 
could  humanize  the  heart  appears  to  have  been  banished  from  the 
Gehenna  which  the  fierce  aristocrats  gloried  in  creating.  Let 
ns  cite  one  incident  in  the  history  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  "  the 
flower  of  chivalry,"  which  is  not  more  horrible  than  the  ordinarf 
doings  of  the  Feudal  Lords.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  a  noted 
captain  of  the  age,  had  done  something  which  Douglas  considered 
an  unpardonable  wrong, — 

^'  He  first  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  Ramsay;  and,  having 
silenced  suspicion  by  treating  him  with  his  usual  friendship,  led  a 
band  of  soldiers  to  Hawick,  where  he  knew  that  the  new  sheriff  held 
his  court  in  the  open  church.  It  is  said  that  Ramsay  was  warned  of 
his  intention,  but,  trusting  to  the  reconciliation  that  had  taken  place, 
discredited  the  story.  On  Douglas  entering  the  church,  Ramsay  in- 
vited him  to  take  his  place  beside  him ;  on  which  that  fierce  baron 
drew  his  sword,  seized  his  victim,  who  was  wounded  in  attempting  a 
vain  resistance,  and,  throwing  him  bleeding  across  a  horse,  carried  him 
off  to  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he  thrust  him  into  a  dungeon. 
It  happened  that  there  was  a  granary  above  his  prison,  and  some  pan- 
tides  of  com  fell  through  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  fioor,  upon 
which  he  supported  a  miserable  existence  for  seventeen  days,  and  at 
last  died  of  hunger." — ^Ty  tier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64-5. 

In  the  same  page  where  this  savage  murder  is  narrated,  we 
have  the  description  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  perpetrated 
upon  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  thrown  "  into  a 
dungeon  in  the  castle  of  Lochendorb  in  Moray,  and  staaved  to 
deaAr—Yo\.  ii.,  p.  65. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  lawless  society  of  ancient  Scotland  I 
add  to^  which,  that  whole  districts  were  laid  waste,  as  if  the 
frenzy  of  madness  had  infected  the  destroyers.     How  wretched 
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must  have  been  the  country  reduced  to  a  condition  such  as 
the  description  of  which  too  frequ^itly  occurs  to  sadden  and  de» 
press  us: — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  lamentable  picture  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  utter  desolation  of  Scotland  at  this  period  (1339).  The 
fiunine,  which  had  been  felt  for  some  years,  now  raged  in  the  land. 
Many  had  quitted  their  country  in  despair,  and  taken  refuge  in 
Flanders ;  others  of  the  poorer  sort  were  driven  into  the  woods,  and^ 
in  the  extremities  of  hunger,  feeding  upon  the  raw  nuts  and  acorns 
which  they  gathered,  were  seized  wi^  diseases  which  earried  them  oft 
in  great  agony.  The  continued  misses  of  war  reduced  the  district 
round  Perth  to  the  state  of  a  desert,  where  there  was  neither  house 
for  man,  nor  harbour  for  cattle ;  and  the  wild  deer  coming  down 
from  the  mountains,  resumed  possession  of  the  desolate  region,  and 
ranged  in  herds  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  It  is  even  said 
that  some  unhappy  wretches  were  driven  to  such  extremities  of  want 
and  misery,  as  to  prej  upon  human  flesh ;  and  that  a  horrid  beings 
vulgarly  called  C^risHcleik  from  the  iron  hook  with  which  he  seized 
his  victims,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  mountains,  and,  assisted  by  a 
ferocious  female,  with  whom  he  lived,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  travellers 
who  passed  near  his  den,  and  methodically  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
cannibal." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  59,  2d  ed. 

The  barbarities  of  war  in  this^  the  palmy  a^  of  chivalry,  are 
almost  too  horrible  to  read.  Even  the  hand  of  justice  which 
never  strikes  with  the  impulse  of  passion,  perpetrated  atrocities 
to  which  Ihe  solitudes  of  the  wild  Indians  have  scarce  witnessed 
a  parallel.  The  ancient  tyrants  who  racked  invention  for  tor- 
ments, niight  have  been  instructed  in  the  school  of  Scottish  re- 
venge. Tne  following  was  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  law,  pro- 
nounced against  men  who  had  only  resisted  a  war  of  extermma- 
tion  proclaimed  against  them.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  James 
the  First  executea  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Albany : — 

"  Five  of  his  accomplices  were  seized,  and  their  execution,  which 
immediately  succeeded  that  of  Albany,  was  unpardonably  cruel  and 
disgusting.  They  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses,  after  which 
their  warm  and  quivering  limbs  were  suspended  upon  ^bbets." — 
Vol.  lii.,  p.  227. 

This  mode  of  execution,  is  one  which  finds  a  fit  accompaniment 
in  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  James  theFirst,  whose  reign 
was  scarcely  less  striking  than  that  of  Bruce.  He  was,  however^ 
a  monarch  unsuited  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  His  early  edu- 
cation in  England  had  jiven  Iiim  a  refinement  beyond  the  con- 
ception  of  his  rude  nobiEty;  but  while  his  early  misfortunes  had 
called  forth  into  precocious  maturity  the  gifts  of  nature,  his  long 
exile  in  a  foreign  land,  through  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  lus 
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Yinde^  the  Duke  of  Albany,  had  har^^ed  a  natnially  eenerons 
dispositicMi, — tnming  exasperation  into  hatred,  and  making  re- 
venge appear  in  the  light  of  dntv.  The  unrelenting  rigonr  with 
which  he  pursued  his  uncle's  lamilj  to  utter  ruin ;  the  severe 
justice  which  he  administered  to  the  Highland  robbers,  at  one 
time  ordering  three  hundred  to  be  hanged ;  the  fimmess  with 
which  he  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  nobility,  and  rendered 
the  laws  something  more  than  a  mockery  and  a  name,  appeared 
in  his  own  age  to  be  only  the  arrogance  of  wanton  despotism. 
He  was  a  poet  and  a  musician ;  versant  in  the  meagre  Uterature 
of  the  time,  and  a  skilful  adept  in  its  manly  exercises.  His 
views,  too,  were  not  bounded  by  the  confined  principles  of  a 
present  expediency,  nor  was  he  deterred  by  threatened  danger 
from  uprooting  abuses,  to  which  prescription  had  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  necessity.     Courts  of  law  were  established  for  the 

meral  administration  of  justice,  and  the  numerous  statutes  of 
lis  reign,  show  the  royal  anxiety  to  ameliorate  the  evils  generat- 
ed by  the  lawlessness  of  preceding  times.  Such  a  king,  in  such 
an  era,  was  an  anomaly ;  and  while  among  the  common  people, 
the  execrated  memory  of  his  murderers  snowed  how  much  he 
was  beloved,  there  was  scarce  one  of  the  feudal  nobles  who  did 
not  hail  with  pleasure  the  change  to  the  weak  government  of 
an  infant  and  a  regency,  so  little  able  to  oppose  the  unbridled 
license  of  their  miserable^  vexatious,  and  harassing  despotism. 

The  King  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  consequence  ff  a  con- 
spiracy which  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Athole  had  stimulated,  upon 
the  alleged  ground  of  the  bastardy  of  Robert  the  Thini,  his 
Ivother  consanguinean,  and  the  consequent  defect  in  the  title  to 
the  throne  of  his  son  James  the  First.  Athole  maintained  that 
Robert  the  Third,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  concubinage 
of  Robert  the  Second  and  Elizabeth  Mure,  was  an  incestuous 
bastard,  and  that  he,  as  the  lawAil  child  of  tliat  king  and 
Euphemia  Ross,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  Crown,  which  the 
Estates  had  no  right,  by  the  statute  of  1373,  to  assign  away 
from  him.  Mr.  Tytler,  in  narrating  the  transaction,  apparently 
unaware  of  the  serious  doubts  that  have  agitated  the  consulta- 
tions of  jurists  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  renders  Athole 
a  mere  subordinate  in  the  transaction,  and  assigns  the  chief  part 
to  an  audacious  man,  Robert  Graham,  who  in  reahty  was  the 
noble's  tool.  The  account  of  this  conspiracy  is  given  with  great 
vigour,  but  the  author  had  the  assistance  of  an  extremely  graphic 
contemporary  account,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Pinkerton's 
History.  Tne  description  of  the  death  of  Graham  is  painfully 
minute.  The  contemporary  chronicler  describes  him  as  a  "  great 
scholar  in  law  positive,  and  canon  and  civil  both." 

"  This  same  Sir  Robert  Grahame,"  says  the  friendly  chronicler, 
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^  with  manlj  heart,  and  wqU  advised  as  a  man,  well  inatrncte^  in 
law  and  letters,  said  these  words  standing  at  the  bar  before  the 
judges : — '  I  doubt  it  not,  that  je  shall  see  the  daj  and  the  time  thai 
ye  shall  praj  for  my  soul,  for  the  great  good  that  I  hare  done  to  yen, 
and  to  all  this  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I  have  thus  slain  and  deliyered 
you  of  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  the  greatest  enemy  Scots  or  Scotland  could 
have,  considering  his  unquenchable  coyetousness  in  his  youth,  against 
all  nature, — ^his  tyranny  unmeasurable,  without  pity  or  mercy  to 
friend  or  foe,  to  high  or  low,  to  poor  or  to  rich.*** 

These  things,  continues  the  old  historian,  will  be  rehearsed  in 
Scotland  many  a  year  hereafter;  and  yet — he  adds  in  sorrow — 
he  ^a»  eonde^ni.  ^ 

"  This  was  the  sentence :  there  should  be  brought  a  cart,  in  the 
middle  of  which  there  should  be  set  fast  a  tree  upright,  longer  than  a 
man  ;  and  with  that  same  knife  that  he  slew  the  king  withal,  was  his 
hand  all  upon  high  nailed  j&st  to  that  tree.  That  done,  the  hangman 
was  commanded,  with  that  same  knife,  to  cut  off  that  hand  from  the 
arm.  Afler  that  he  was  nailed  naked  as  he  was  first  bom  of  hia 
mother,  drawn  through  the  town,  and  the  tormentors  on  every  side  ojT 
him  vnih  hooked  instruments  of  iron,  fire  hot,  aH  red  and  glowing^ 
they  pinched  and  twinched  his  thighs,  his  legs,  his  arms,  his  sides,  hi^ 
back,  his  shoulders,  his  neck,  his  womb,  and  over  all  his  body,  that 
was  full  sick  and  piteous  to  look  upon.  With  the  unsupportable  pain 
of  torment,  he  cried  then  piteously,  with  deadly  voice,  for  the  pains 
and  passions  he  so  suffered,  saying  to  them  that  they  did  that  torment 
against  the  laws.  ^  This  that  ye  have  done  to  me  is  only  by  the 
rigour  of  ^unmeasurable  tyranny.  All  the  world  may  clepe  yoo 
Scotch  tyrants,  for  human  nature  will  not  suffer  nor  indure  the  pain- 
ful and  tyrannic  tormenting  that  ye  put  me  unto.  I  doubt  me  full 
sore  that,  if  ye  continue  thus  your  torments  upon  my  wretched  person, 
that  by  the  pain,  ye  will  constrain  me  to  deny  my  Creator ;  and,  if  I 
so  do,  I  call  you  before  God,  the  high  and  chief  judge  of  aU  mankiiid^ 
after  their  deserts  at  the  universal  doom,  that  ye  be  the  very  cause  of 
the  loss  of  my  soul.* " 

Human  ingenuity  had  not  yet  exhausted  itself  in  torment^ 
and  the  unhappy  man  was  reserved  for  another  day  of  agony. 
Let  us  draw  tne  veil  over  the  horrid  scene  [ 

But  the  saddest  chapter  in  the  history  of  those  unsettled  times^ 
is  that  relating  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Border  counties.  Each 
return  of  the  suns  of  spring  brought  no  hopes  of  abundance  to 
the  border  husbandmen,  whose  crops  scarce  appeared  before  they 
were  destroyed,  and  whose  burning  homesteads  otteai  illuminated 
the  dbtrict.  The  Scottish  borderers  grew  up  a  race  of  guerilla 
warriors,  who  nicely  blended  the  ofSce  of  a  soldier  and  a  t)^ndit. 
Over  the  counties  of  northern  England  th^  cairied  indisorimir 
nate  ravage,  and,  amid  the  moors  and  moraases  of  the  B<ffdei8> 
they  bid  defiance  to  pursuit*    As  if  the  keenneaa  of  homttii 
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ferocity  were  not  enongb,  the  bloodhound  was  employed  to  hunt 
out  the  object  of  vengeance.  Cries  of  mercy  died  away  un- 
noticed on  the  wilds.  There  was  no  spot  so  remote  or  inacces- 
sible to  which  the  Scottish  marauders  did  not  penetrate — ^no 
hamlet  unfortified  in  which  was  unheard  the  wail  of  sorrow,  or 
the  dirge  of  lamentation  for  the  dead ;  and  at  the  cates  of  York 
they  scarcely  stopped  a  devastating  career  of  one  nundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Houses  burnt,  crops  destroyed,  cattle  driven  ofi^,  or 
mangled  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  marked  a  retreat  resounding 
rnA  the  meanings  of  unhappy  captives,  hurried  away  into  a 
hopeless  bondage  in  a  hostile  land.  The  description  of  one  of 
these  inroads  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  fen:  the  rest : — 

"  Towns,  villages,  manors,  and  hamlets,  were  indiscriminately  plun* 
dered  and  razed  to  the  ground ;  crowds  of  prisoners,  herds  of  cattle, 
waggons  and  sumpter  horses,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  burghers  and 
yeomen,  were  driven  along,  and  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Stafford,  of  the  Mowbrays,  the  Mus- 
graves,  and  other  Border  barons,  swept  of  thdr  wealth,  and  plundered 
with  a  merciless  cruelty,  which  increased  to  the  highest  pitch  the  ani- 
iposity  between  the  two  nations." — ^Vol.  iii.,  p.  42, 

The  story  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  wild,  reckless,  but  high- 
spirited  son  of  Robert  the  Third,  and  brother  of  James  the  First, 
IS  of  much  the  same  character  with  that  of  Richard  the  Second 
of  England.  It  is,  however,  better  known,  since  it  has  furnished 
Sir  Walter  Scott  with  a  number  of  chapters  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth.  According  to  the  old  historians,  he  was  a  young  noble 
who  had  given  the  reins  to  passion,  and  by  unbounded  licentious- 
ness destroyed  the  peace  of  families,  degraded  his  rank,  and 
raised  up  to  himself  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  old  age  of  his 
father  was  disturbed  by  incessant  complaints  of  the  excesses  of 
his  son,  and  at  last  he  issued  an  order  tor  his  confinement,  which 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  his  uncle,  soon  put  to  rigorous  execution, 
by  placing  him  in  the  castle  of  Falkland,  from  which  he  never 
emerged  alive.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  as  keen  as  that  relative  to  the  fate  of  Richard. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  writing  a  romance,  was  bound  by  none  of 
the  fetters  that  restrain  the  imamnation  of  the  historian,  nor  is  a 
work  which  does  not  profess  to  oe  a  veritable  history,  liable  to 
the  charge  to  which  we  fear  Mr.  Tytler  is  exposed,  of  giving 
fiction  for  fact,  and  proceeding  upon  authorities,  which  would 
scarcely  fiimish  a  controversiiuist  with  ground  for  argument. 

**  The  unhappy  prince,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  ^'  now  saw  that  his  death 
was  determined,  but  he  little  anticipated  its  cruel  nature.  For  ^fteeu 
days  he  was  allowed  to  remain  without  food,  under  the  charge  of  two 
mffians  named  Wright  and  Selkirk,  whose  task  it  was  to  watch  the 
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agonj  of  their  victim,  till  it  ended  in  death.  When  nature  at  hMt 
sunk,  his  bodj  was  found  in  a  state  too  horriUe  to  he  described,  but 
which  showed,  that,  in  the  extremities  of  hunger,  he  had  gnawed  and 
torn  his  own  flesh.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  monastery  of  lindorea, 
and  there  privately  buried ;  while  a  report  was  circulated  that  the 
prince  had  been  isken  ill  and  died  of  a  dysentery." — ^VoL  iil^  p.  106, 
2d  edition. 

If  this  last  sentence  were  reversed,  the  truth  would  be  correctly 
stated ;  for  so  far  as  we  can  read  the  authorities,  the  history  ought 
to  have  run,  that  the  prince  died  of  dysentery,  ^'  but  a  report  was 
circulated  that  he  haa  died  of  hunger."  The  authorities  on  the 
point  may  be^  stated  in  a  sentence.  W  inton  narrates  the  tact  of  the 
death  and  burial,  without  a  word  as  to  the  perpetration  of  a  mur- 
der. Mr.  Tjrtler  appears  to  account  for  this,  by  saying,  (u&er 
Pinkerton,  finom  whom  he  wpears  to  have  borrowed  it,)  that  as 
his  Chronicle  was  written  in  Fife,  during  the  regency  of  Albany, 
he  was  afindd  or  unwilling  to  detail  toe  homd  truth*  This, 
howerer,  is  nothing  but  speculation,  and  receives  no  countenance 
from  any  other  portion  oi  the  Frioi^s  history.  There  might  be 
some  probability  in  it,  if  all  other  writers  haid  supported  the  tale 
which  Mr.  Tytler  had  given  us.  But  when  we  nnd  Bower  ex* 
pressly  stating  that  the  Prince  died  of  dysentery,  adding  merely 
the  remark,  as  if  it  were  a  foolish  popular  rumour,  that  a  report 
arose  of  his  having  died  of  hunger,  we  can  see  no  ground  for  the 
theory  as  to  Winton's  silence,  but  considerable  room  for  the 
charge,  that  history  here  has  been  sacrificed  to  effect.  The  words 
of  Bower  are,  that  he  was  kept  in  the  castle  by  ^^  John  Selkirk 
and  John  Wright  until,  having  wasted  away  by  dysentery,  or 
as  others  will  have  it  (volunt)^  by  hunger,  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
the  calends  of  April."  This  report  having  arisen,  there  was  a 
natural  desire  in  the  persons  implicated  to  dear  themselves  fix>m 
the  heinous  charge.  Hence  the  Parliamentary  investigation 
which  Albany  insisted  for,  and  in  which,  as  appears  fix)m  a  deed 
printed  by  Lord  Hailes,  he  was  entirely  acquitted.  Of  course, 
if  the  theory  be  first  adopted  that  the  Prince  was  murdered,  this 
inquiry  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  farce  Mr.  Tjrtler  has  repre- 
sented it  I  but  if  we  proceed  according  to  the  evidence,  it  must 
be  taken  as  the  impartial  investigation  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  into  the  grounds  of  a  report  wnich  compromised  the 
honour  of  some  of  its  most  influential  nobles. 

With  regard  to  the  congregation  of  accessory  horrors  which 
have  given  a  gloomy  interest  to  the  story  of  the  unhappy  Prince, 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  they  originated  in  that  copious  store- 
house of  such  exciting  topics — the  fertile  imagination  of  Hector 
Boece.  It  was  a  glorious  theme  for  that  rare  fancy  to  woirk  upon. 
The  Prince  is  made  to  die  the  most  excruciating  of  deaths^  and 
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the  stoiy  naturallj  winds  up  with  a  mirade,  the  accotmt  of  which 
Mr.  Tytler  has  omitted.  Such  in  general  is  histoiy  I  A  garru- 
lous romancer  invents  horrors  at  which  human  nature  shudders, 
and  of  which  the  histoiy  of  human  nature  cannot  furnish  in  its 
lowest  and  most  brutalized  condition  another  instance,  and  yet 
the  morbid  excitement  which  they  generate,  has  been  considered 
excuse  sufficient  for  the  repetition  of  the  tale. 

In  the  conclusion  to  tne  third  volume  of  hh  History,  Mr. 
Tytler  has  diverged  from  the  narration  of  facts  to  find  relief  in 
theorising,  through  sixty  pages  of  rather  dull  dissertation,  on  the 
fete  of  Richard  the  Second  <h  England.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  modem  historians,  he  maintams  that  that  ill-fated  monarch 
lived  in  Scotland,  a  crownless  exile,  for  ei^teen  years ;  and  that 
the  story  of  his  murder  by  Henry  the  Fourth  in  Pontefract 
Castle,  was  an  idle  rumour,  propagated  by  the  Government,  to 
prevent  the  people's  affection  for  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince 
creaking  out  into  rebellion.  This  digression  firom  his  history  is 
supported  by  no  great  novelty  of  argument,  and,  as  we  humbly 
think,  has  failed  to  convict  the  world  of  error.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  romance  about  the  story  that  awakens  interest,  although 
the  labour  employed  in  its  elucidation  seems  altogether  uncalled 
for  by  any  reai  pretensions  to  probability  that  it  possesses  The 
misfortunes  of  kings  are  never  read  without  compassion ;  and  the 
grave  has  scarce  dosed  over  a  life  of  infamy,  when  virtues  are 
seen  to  rise  like  exhalations.  There  is  no  nation  which  has  not 
the  same  story  to  tell  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  given  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  there  is  none  of  these  ridicmous  tales 
that  cannot  be  supported  upon  evidence  as  plausible,  as  that 
which  he  considers  so  conclusive  for  the  truth  of  his.  Let  a  king 
disappear  without  dear  evidence  of  his  burial,  and  wild  imagina- 
tion IS  immediately  at  work  to  coin  the  story  of  his  existence  in 
another  land.  Affection  or  intnest  fills  up  the  details ;  his  kind 
remembrance  of  forsaken  firiends,  the  austere  virtues  reported  of 
his  life,  or  the  undeserved  misery  of  his  fortune,  deepen  the  im- 
pression, by  engaging  the  feelings  on  the  side  of  foncy,  and  what 
at  first  was  ventilated  as  speculation,  in  time  becomes  history. 

All  ages^^dl  countries,  can  produce  illustrations.  The  Soman 
Qrrani*mio  made  war  upon  the  world,  found  a  compassionate  hand 
to  strew  flowens  upon  his  grave.  He  had  followers  even  to  believe 
the  story  of  his  escape ;  and  the  peace  of  succeeding  emperors  was 
often  broken  by  impostors  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nero.  Spain 
also  can  furnish  an  example  in  Boderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths. 
He  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  treason  of  Count  Julian,  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  cavalry  of  the  fiery  Moors,  but  in  a  Bear  distant 
country,  he  dragged  out  existence  in  the  habit  of  a  reduse. 
Thb  romance  we  can  think  o^  without  a  sigh  at  the  unbounded 
appetite  of  human  credulity,  since,  in  the  pages  of  Southey, 
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events.  This  duty  ham  been  accomplished  here  by  Mr.  ^^rtler 
with  much  care  am  skill,  carrying  us  over  ground  which  has  no 
particiibr  charms  for  those  who  have  once  trsrelled  it,  and  bring- 
ji^ii^  dowu-to  the  debateaUe  land^Scbttish  *-faial6ty7  in^  wbim 
tbi^ldiQ  of^mlj  wiEt»  toigiMe.pIfM&f^  the  #af  of ^linoiplesy  todall 
fender  policy  4^  be  swept  ^vtrmfi  in  the  gteatiiieG^Dusi  ooorvdUon 
of  the  Keformation.  \\^[  ....  :> 

That  event  has  exercised  too  important  an  influence  imoD  the 
'ttfttion^$  dastiiidss,  4K)  be  xLnapjiiieckrteiL  iki<  jtamenietttons  mteroaty 
evea  bytbe  t»n  who  have  p«etted  :foMh  thdr  yituBeralomi  tipeb 
ils  imvfM!^  WTihin    Its  prisc&pksoDe  two  ^deeply  interwoven 
with  «Q£  •cdttoastiQal  politv  and  our  'civil  instotatibiis^  ti»  be 
«Ml^;^aii«led  with  the.  raU>lef  xxml  of  ^anynbiotia  >of  preoedjiig 
Iknea.    Tbev  whot  efiecti^d  it,  wodsed  under  tlraiinflueittei9»  of  li 
spirit  to6  nwle,  to/beickssed  witih  thedenuigogueiSiaind^  r^eolutim 
ptiopagandists,  whose  atrocities  huve  tnadei^eun  oompkinta  of  aa^ 
datbted  wrongs  odioufi  to  tbewixrid.  f  The  Eelbnn«tieiiy.2b;):trQA) 
10  tbe  great. era  ih  the  historr  of  nations,'  It  speaks* to. tbe  iiving 
of  exmdple^  of  intefprtty  and  freedom;  of  the  heiofc  coui-ageiCn 
patient  endqraiiee,  the  eisaked  devotkm^/the'stninJess  b4)mk]^  the 
{Hure-  and  uAsuUi^  faitb>  mhlth  m  timei  of  itiolentlsansifidn,  mhsik 
old  feeliofls  passed  imray,  and  tocielit  institetioira  »crnnri!>Ilsd  intb 
dust^  guided  to  a 'happy  issue  llie  gnlid  mov»aieiiifi]r.jje^«l«r 
i9ege»teration«    BtoAe  force  was  redu(ied/  to.  dUeiice^  litel«wfa  wof^ 
premftcy  asserted^  igeotlenesli  infused  into  pow^;  abd>byiraifiing 
serfs  to  freemen^  tmconvulskon  which  aho^k  templsMm^thntees^ 
bantioniaed  the  antagomstio  e(mdttions/  of  lifeyi  aind  ^niwated !  ^w^ 
9aitio3Qal  character,  whose  mbral  iafluenoe  has  gmyi  a  ptotidisBiii^ 
msui^  to  Seoiiand).  and  made^it  a  provetb  bf  public  virlue^td  tba 
Wixnd^.  ,  ■  ^  "  •    .  -     ' '    .:•-».;•.         .  ./     J  ,,■( 

,  A.  history  of  ovst  countny^  which;  will  be  read,  tmo^  at  Itae^iif 
every  maui  of  Hbeivaledueation,  DiustTKCesent  astran^  rep(reaimta4 
tiw  of  tboi  Reft»snerBy  if  the  histomst'  caa  be  <xdd  m  jbis  adini]»t 
tien,  and  warm  on^  when  he  reproves.  Bat  the  eyattwinattcaiTaf 
this  portion  of  Mr»  Tytlear's  laboum  must  be  left  to  anothtr  op^rtnfi 
niiy^.  a»d  we  take  leave  ofbim  for  the  psesent^  wat&  repedtJQ^ifcbi^ 
bifi  hi^ry  i0  themoat  readable  that  has  yet  4f>peai!ed.  Thatiitia 
^uscepisible  of  impn^vtsmeutwia  ibight  add  niuehto.proFe..  r  Aipmn 
l^diffusive.stydteoft^  degenenites  tet^fiiebteQes^aiid'ttfWiantbl 
eletaljcnfoi:  dignity  in  thelaoaiiagejand  thought  O06a8itinall)r.gim8 
tiu  th^  ^oric;  th^  character  rather  of  a  «oIlection  of  amusing  stoma 
ti)w(  a  bi^loiy.  Txite  i^fletitims  .ofibeHi  repeaiMd,  beoomeutirvM 
^fimfi  WfffBk.  ift  >  the  irediemb^nee:  o£  *  die  *adage^  >  that  ilhidi  >  cBBAot 
be  too  frequently  enforced ;  and  titeiadmianonof  ibaaBf*fii}M«hijrH 
pj^lJ  talee^  leaj^es^wieraJivi^ys.with  «niatteaay^sai«sliitai4>£ikis66u- 
Bil^filif  jc^ffvrik  lot  i(^her.pQstioiis>  t>f  a^  woiii^  whiel^  fliMwkl 
these  blemishes,  appears  destined  to  a  wide  popularity. 


>:►  it^ 
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Airr^  Y. — Report  ^f  the  MetTopolikm  Goifnm%9HKm&r$  in  Lunacy 
to  Ae  Lord  Choxmlior.  Preseiilied  to  both'  Hiduses^  of  Paiv 
liftmcnt  by  OommMid  of  her  Majesty*  dvo^  Pp^  291^  Lon^- 
don,  1844.  '       ^ 

AiiTHOiJGH  the  work  before  ns  rel^Uies  only  to  the  condKticm  of 
the  insasiie  in  a  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  th^t  pioitioil 
not  the  one  from  whieh  our  publication  emanatesy  yet  the  matters 
oil  wliieli  it  treats'  am  of  such  general  interest  and  importahtd, 
tlut  we  feel  called  upon  td  make  it  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks. 
Especndiy  at  the  present  Aioment  is  the  subject  entitled  to  an 
attentive  ^aminationy  when  the  magistracy  of  England'  aie 
flAio^  td(  be  called  upon  by  the  Legisiatnre  to  make  prbviaioi)'  fot 
tfc&  whole' insane  poot  of  the  sonthem  part  of  the  island.'  W^ 
bcdieite  lihat  t^  two  bills  at ]^resent  befoi^  the  Honses-of  Parlia- 
ment havi&  been  founded  on  the  observattoos  contained  in  this 
viilnable  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  CommissioDers^  on  the  eMf 
dition  of  Lunatics  in  Engiana  and  Wales.    It  becomfes  then'  the 
dntjTo^ereiy  one,  capabte  df  rendering.assietanc^^  to  wattth  most 
canfoUytherinrogresa  of  dteseenactmentS)  eatending  to  thd  iti*- 
soae-pofferktion  of  Eng^d  the  joovision  of  which  they  'Stand  so 
mtiebin  need*    We  tniflt  that  we  ^all  not  be  long  without  '^ 
similar  measore  fer  the  -relief  of  tibe  insane  poor  m  ouf  own 
poortion   of  die  island,   where,  from   the  liews  which  hai^ 
pvByailed  in  rejoard  to  panpeirism^  the  means  of  providing'  !fbr 
tbe  insane  IiaveDeen  hitnerto  still  less  accessible  thatf  in  £t^ 
land.    No  one  can  have  read  the  statements  lately  publisbedi 
withettt  feding>  4he  'necessity  of  epeedy  legialatiTe  protection 
to: the  insa&B'peor  of  Sootland.     We  refirain  from  dra^ng 
en  tine  aympathita  of  our- readers  by  teeountiftg thei  horrid  dM^ 
dition  in  wnidi  tlieyhave  xeceB(tIy  oe€ti'diseo>rared^  let  it  *mi;^ 
fiee,  that  more  than  JnifSeienrt  evidence  is  before 'un^  4^  the  de^ 
grdd^,  stl^ect)  brutal  state  of  these  afflicted  mtklt^  to  ^mcMM 
tfae  necessity  of  an  urgent  appeal  on  their  behalf.    Let  ds  not,^ 
however,  in  the  consideration  of  this  or  of  any  other  mod^  df 
aUeviattng  distress^  be  carried  away  by  feeling  either  of  moirb^ 
sympatKy  for  the  unhappy  ficiffidrers^  or  of  hi^^^wrought  indigo 
nation  at  the  situation  m  which  the^  are  now  pkoea;  but  le£ 
nyitumtha  evMeBce  before  us  to  the  best  acboimt^  imd  calmly 
reflcot'oa  die  means  most  fitted  toproride  a  permanent  add 
efficEent'  remedy  for  the  existing  ertt. 

'  When  looking  to  the  means  nieeded  for  the^  treatni^it'of  ^i^ 
eaiea  «tf  ^Jse  maod^  we  eannot  fail  to  be  staruck  with  a  r^narkabl<»' 
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distinction  between  them  aiiJ  all  other  maladies  to  which  the 
hninan  frame  is  liaV^le.  In  nearly  everr  instance  of  mental  ^a- 
ordor,  a  removal  of  the  patient  from  home  and  friends  ia  deemed 
advisable.  Tliis  we  know  is  not  the  case  in  bther  affectlob^ 
which  can  be  treated  to  most  advantajje  in  the  dwelling  of  -the 
Bufferer,  where  the  s^nnpathy  and  tender  care  of  TelatrTes-eaii  be 
made  available  in  soothing  and  alleviating  the  complaint*  In 
mental  aft'ections,  however,  not  only  is  separation  from  relatives 
desirable  as  one  means  of  treatment,  but  it  is  also  essential^  for 
the  proj)er  management  of  the  disorder,  that  a  imilding  poisi^essing 
certain  conveniences  be  piDN-ided.  Hence  the  necessity  of  esta^ 
blishing  ho^^pitals,  or  as  they  have  been  moiie  commonly  called 
asylums.  This  is  a  princij>le  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  aeeoni'- 
ingly  in  most  portions  of  the  miited  kingdom  such  institiiti<ffis 
are  found  to  exist.  •    • 

In  England  these  institutions  may  be  divided  intd  three  mt 
four  classes,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  they  have  been 
founded,  namelr,  charitable  institutions,  supported  by  the  oontn>- 
butions  of  the  feenevolent,— county  asylums,  su]yported  by  |>oai*- 
rates,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  paupers,— mixed  wjfw 
lums,  partaking  partly  of  the  character  of  charitable  mstitCittoVM^ 
and  partly  of  that  of  county  as}*luitas, — and  private  ai^cmw, 
established  by  individuals  for  the  sake  of  profit^*  and  generalfy 
UdmittintT  patients  from  the  better  ranks  of  Kfe.  Of  the  con^ 
tion  of  toese  various  hospitals  the  Commissionef^  speak  ta  the 
ibllowing  general  terms : — 

'*  The  asylums  thus  broucrht  before  our  view,  exhibit  instances  of 
almost  every  degree  of  merit  and  defect.  Some  are  constnicfed  on  aii 
extensive  scale,  and  combine  most  of  the  advantages  and  comferts  of 
a  wealthy  establishment.  Others  are  mean,  poor,  coilfined  wicbiii 
narrow  bounds,  and  almost  wholly  without  comfbrts  or  reaouvees  of 
any  kind.  Some  are  situate  in  open  and  healthy  places,  m  the  midat 
of  large  airing  grounds,  and  cheerful  prospecta.  Others  are  in-  tJm 
centre  of  towxis  or  populous  suburbs,  without  good  air,  aod  witlioKt 
spaee  sufficient  for  daily  exercise.  In  s^cnae  places^  booka  and  aiPM^fi- 
m«nts  are  furnished  abundantly  for  the  beacfit  of  patieuts,  and  various 
means  of  occupation,  adapted  to  their  capacities  and  prcrious  habits, 
are  provided.  In  others,  the  lunatic  is  leil  to  pass  his  time  listless  and 
unoccupied,  or  occupied  only  with  the  delusions  that  disturb  him^  and 
which  thus,  being  diverted  by  no  amusement  or  employment^  in  the 
course  of  time  become  strengthened,  and  not  to  be  removed." — P.  6. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement,  that,  the  insane  .confined  in 


*  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  institution  in  this  country  like  the 
one  near  Palermo,  establishodi,  supported,  and  conducted  by  a  Sicilian  tMbletnAik, 
p^frely  ttoai  motives  df  philaitthfopy. 
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mfmi^  of  the  privato  asylums  in  England,  are  in  a  depl(0able  oon<r 
ditioo,  and  although  sheltered^  fed,  and  lodged,  it  cannot  in  strict 
jnstioo  be  said  that  they  aie  provided  with  the  appliances  need^ 
ioi  £>r  lbem«  When  to  these  unfortunate  faeinss  are  added  op* 
wards  of  nine  thousand  insane  paupers  in  England  ^and  Wale% 
wit2i0ut  any  provision  whatever  tos  tneir  protection  or  restoration^ 
iiiirther  thm)  that  afforded  by  a  workhouse  or  prison,  we  may  forw 
aome  estimate  of  the  necessity  of  the  inquiry  conducted  during  the 
last  th]*ee  years  by  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy; 
We  fear  that  both  in  Scotland  apd  Ireland  a  state  of  thing|a, 
equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  exists^  In  the  latter  country,*  alt* 
Ihaugh  a  large  amount  of  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
insane  poor  by  the  establishment  of  District  Lunatic  Asylams^ 

?et  it  ^  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community, 
^he  difficulties  experienced  by  the  friends  of  a  pauper,,  attacked 
by  insanity,  in  obtaining  admission  for  him  into  any  of  these. ex- 
cellent inatitmtiona,  have,  thei«  is  reason  to  tliink,  led  them  to 
^resort  to  means  most  unjustifiable  and  cruel,  with  a  yiew  of  ob- 
laiaing  the  bast  provision  circumstances  permit.  It  ha^  lately 
•been  attested  befoie  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lordjs^  that 
auii€»(the  passing  of  an  act  permitting  the  confinement  of  violet 
l«iiiatic»  in.  the  gaols  of  Ireland,  parties,  when  t^ey  find  th^ 
theirielatives  are,  from,  the  crowded  state  of  the  district  asyr 
fauns,  denied  admission,  ore  driven  to  the  expedient  of  goad- 
ing the  demented  into  the  eommission  of  some  act  of  violence. 
A  representation  is  made  to  a  magistrate,  and  an  order  is 
issued  for  the  admission  of  the  suffering  patient  into  one,  of 
.th^  gaob  of  the  country.  The  friends  are  relieved  from  the 
care  and  anxiety  of  tending  an  afflicted  brother,  but  he  is  left  the 
occnpaot  of  a  gloomy  cell,  the  associate  of  felons  and  murderers, 
laanied  by  them  into  a  degree  of  excitement  and  irritation  whi<^ 
the  rigid,  stinted,  unsympathizing  care  of  a  commoQ  turnkey  wiU 
most  assuredly  fail  to  alkiy .  We  have  drawn  do  fancied  picture  >; 
it  is  too  tni^  that  at  the  very  time  we  write,  numbers  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, suffering  from  various  forms  of  mental  alienation,^ 
with  all  their  attendant  morbid  sensitiveness,  and  requiring  the 
nicest  care  and  daily  exercise,  are  left  to  pine  in 

"  dungeon  gloom. 
Shut  from  the  common  air  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs." 

Sa<l  as  is  the  picture,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  the  day  when 
such  atrocities  as  these  are  perpetrated  i&  fast  declining.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Government  are  now  contemplating 
the  prev^itioa  of  any  recurrence  of  these  unjustiBable  acts,  by 
the  erection  of  new,  or  tlie  enlargement  of  existing  asyluaw.     Itt- 


dead  iro '  feel  xMm8oi6u8^  rfirom  A9  firy  mmTkI  suppmt^itmi1» 
Ai  bUlB.intDodaeed  inlto  the  House-  ai  Oommoafi>  1^'  LcivdJ^ 
Ujy  that  tshe  thne  has  amTed^  when  im  ampla  supflj  of  aaoovik^ 
ttiodabbu,  Bolacoy  and  vdief  for  this  farm  of  haman  afflktioo, 
will  be  fiecimd  throngjioat  GiMt  JSritaio  and.  Ireland^  Siidi 
being  the  bent  efOoTemment,  we  shall  avoid  any  mmeeBaswr 
xeeapitulatiKHi  of  the 'harrowing  details  lately  divulged;  ^veidnu 
taike  to  oonelves  thei  nguoire'  agreeable  task  w  looking  forward  :to 
tile  pnmdsed  good^  witk  the  view  of  assiidngT  thei  deliberatiitts^ 
of  those  who  may  in  any  way  he  engwed  in  pM  eonsideraitien  of 
a  subject  lof  such;  vast 'impon^tance.  •  Having  alr^Mly  showm  ihe 
ileeessity  of  hoq)itals  for  the  treatment  of  ^mentld  sdfections^.'we 
now  ptoceed  to  consider  sereral  points  in  aralaliieii  t^  the  fdoci- 
tkles  <Mi  which  ihe^  should  be  founded  and  gevimed.  (m  this 
branch  of  our  sofaject  the  Aietropelitan  Oewimissiopeifs  in  Lnaacy 
have  in  various  parts  ^of  thbirBepoit  thxo^nt.oitt  ^^tmaji  imfyi 
hints:  '  Andfont,  aBrre^ectssife^  tbey  xmnack^  ttwit-^  > 

^'  An  adjlmn  should  be  pkced  dpon  ^vlMed  g^ou^  aind  Att/M 
oommaAd  ^heerfol  prospects  $  the  soU  shoald  be  drfy  aotd  llwie  skodlA 
beib  plentifbl  scipply  of  water,  and  means  of-ptfeper  draoBage;  Ib^ 
wont  of  wate0  in  pbees  where  large  nombets  are  iCcdkcAadt  of  whom 
many  oseiavaEds,  aftd  many  extremelj  dirtj,  is  cibvi^sNdiyt  a.seriqo^ 
oalamity.  The  buildings  shoidd  be  surroimded  >^i(h|laD4  sa^cientta 
i^xd  oa(<^dor(H>  employment  for  the  male,  and  exercise,  for  all  the  pa- 
tient^S  and  to  protect  them  from  being  cyerlooked  of  ^^i^turbed  bj 
stnmgers/'— P.  li. 

In'  the  establiflhment  of  axiy  insdtuition)  it  is  otaU  iimes  anuU^* 
ter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  an  eligible  iocalityy  and  as 
respects  a  lunaitic  asylam,  dua  is  especially  the  case;  for  itlis 
necessary  to  secmre^  notonlyasalubrions  site,  but  also  one  whnh 
may  operate  beneficiaUvon  the  minds  of  the  inmates;    Altfaon^ 
an  elevated  situation  is  desirable^  yet  we  bonsider^that  a  neur 
proSpecty  affording  a  variety  of  scene  over  an  unHnladng  coatitef  j 
though  Hmlted  in  extent,  idptfeferaUe  to  an  eltensivB  pnmect 
over  a  plain  flat  eountrv,  presenting  no  madsed  featAreSon  wJUeh 
the  eye  can  repose  with  ratification.     A  wide  unbounded  view, 
though  striking  at  first  sight,  is  apt  to*  pall  and  weaoryliBendjids 
off  those  who,  osry  after  day  and  year  after  year,  look  out  only  on 
this  one  monotonous  landscape.     As  respects  the  foce  of  the 
country,  a  cultivated  is  infinitely  preferable  to  an  uncultivated' 
district.    Many  advantages  may  be  calculated  oh,  in  aflbrding 
the  patients  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  various  operat&ns, 
of  husbandly,  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  all  fhe  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  seasons.    These,?  to  any  one  uninstruQted  on 
the  subjecti  are  apparently  matters  of  trifling  imporianj(^  ^and 
they  ha^e  evidently  been  overlooked  by  parties  exigsg^.m.  tbo 
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ttfrndst  thei  onsdtilaae  «f  'c<liisid«raldoi»tO'be  bonie  m/mkUd^  br: 
pifftie»  (Ally  MTtiallj  accjuaiofttcKi  mtk  the  flkfajeat  >rith  nrfaiek 
tb&y  hl¥e  to  aeii^  ik  follov^Sf  <aB  a  matter  of  coarse^  that  immetiriU 

8tr»^j^  iwiprewed^  tkat  one  important  branch  kk  the  tveatmend 
atirxBtoAtyf  CQDttifiis  iniopeiJatiiQg  0a  the  mind  by  meimt  4Kf  this 
^ciiriblis  seftses^  and  tikal  tke-ovgaa  of  sif^t  is  mOFo  avaiiabid 
Aloi'ttfiydt&ier  s^melbr  ihia  purposs^  as  a  meaoB  of  toranBipiitk 
ttn^i^  VttJelT' of  ittbiiMmaM.to  t^  brain. 

Ad  TOgards  J«40tatioii  of  aite  for^a  Inmatic  asjlnm^  care  shoidd 
be'takdnr  thAt  it  be  not  i^aoed  at  a  great  hei^^  ftbove  the  levaL 
Off  tho-jseai.'  Iti  aod^  a  positkn,  tbe  atmosphere  wiU  be  niiifiormlyt 
oolder  i  than  fat  A  lower  land  inore  sheltered  •  situatitaL ;  and  it  as.  well 
knoM^fi  ifaat  the  insane)  4m)bg  to  the  gi^At&ebleiieBs  of  citoul^^ 
iwiAeb'atlMaMk  theii>  disorder,  require  both  a  worfi  and  drratmo^: 
sphere.  On tfab adoonnt^  alao^  liife-nataceof ^e fiodl  on^t  toibe 
(KOMMlewwt  A£«%est<mo 4^tact|  ^r instance, will  b^&i: p^fer- 
«ble>fe  a ainKlstone>)Oroia«i where  olay  or  boggjr.soilTisQl^q^trvAM^- 
Bdt  masifest  iris  are  tbese  objeotionB^  they  eannot  be  oompiuned mdx' 
the  4viI'rei^uking'froBS  the  e^regions  nnstake  which  Iiai%  in  moca 
Aba  one  instance  been  ^^ommittea^  of  placing  att  establisfaaiieo t  jn.  a^ 
lerw  situation,  ^fae  patients  can  enjoy  no  pros^ct,  ar^  suljected 
td  a^tipyances  fi:om  parties  wtthont,  oTerlookin^  th«  premises^ 
ai^d  the  tdr  is  necessarily  damp  and  confined.  The  gronnd  most 
desirable  is  that  commanding  a  view  over  the  surroimding  coun- 
tiyy  with  a  dry  warm  atmosphei^^  and  siot  too  &r  distant  ijotn^ 
ncn:  yet  too.  near  a  iown% 

iluwig  datermined  oa  the  localitr|r  heat  suited  to  an  estaUishn 
ment  for  •  the  insane,  the  next  inquiry  which  naturally  suff^igests- 
itself  is,  im  n^t  general  principles  ought  the  plan  of  the  buikW- 
inff  >to  be  framed,  and  what  should  be  me  size  of  the  institution* 
Tne  OommissioneiB  have,  from  their  observation,  evidently  felt 
the  impartanoeof  limiting  the  extent  of  hospitals  for  the  insane^' 
attd  give  the  following  opmion  on  the  subject 


'  ^fAnetlLBr  point  tonneoted  with  the  ooostroction  of  county  lunatic- 
ai^ln4)9t  and.  which  requires  much  attentiQu^  is  the  sizo  to  which  eacl^ 
shcmld  be  limited.     Out  q{  ^fleen  county  lunatic  asylums  already j 
epeotedr  te^  hi^ve  accQiaau>datiou  far  not  more  than  ,200  patients, 
\^J^^,tbc;  repftaiuing  five  have  room  for  larger  numbers,  ,The  asylum 
f^.^nt  win  contain  300 ;  for  Surrey,  360;  for  the  West-Riding  of 
^ork,  420  ;  for  lAncaster,  600  patients ;  and  the  asylum  for  Middle-* 
sex  Ifas  beds  for  1000  patients.     Proip  the  best  opinidns  that  We  have' 
tfeeh' able  to  collfect,  and  from  th^  rcstdt  of  btir  own  observatioris  and' 
ekb^iehcc,  we  tJiihk  it  is  desli^Me  that  rto  asylum fofeuraWeloftatfei' 
sfiMd'feokltiaSh  <h6r^  th«ri'  2f5b  patients,  and ^diat  200  is^  peiteps'  tAi 
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kii^  A  iittttbeor  as  oaa  be  managed  wiih  the  meat  ibenaftotiilbenMlviBs 
aod  tha.pubUc,  in  one  «BiabU(Bh]aeiit."-^P»  2d.      ■  i 

We  are  aw^re  that  on  this  point  a  diilemnoe  of  0|mn]on'<6xiMs 
among  practical  men ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  -which  idateirially 
affects  the  permanent  well-being  of  our  embryo  national  eatablisfr* 
ments,  we  purpose  devoting  a  little  space  to  the  consideratioti  of 
it.  A  furtner  reason  for  dwelling  on  it,  preaent^  itsdf  to  vis  in  re- 
lation to  the  district  a^hmis  m  Iieknd^  regarding  whid),  we 
boHeve^  the  Government  still  hesitate  whether  to  enlarge  tine 
existing  asylums,  or  to  build  new  ones;  It  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
looked  upon  as  prejudging  the  question,  if  we  first  take  into 
acconnt  tnc  evils  likely  to  accrue  from  extending  lunatic  asyltmis 
beyond  certain  limits. 

On  this,  as  (m  all  other  matters  connected  widi  charitable  in- 
stitutions, two  considerations  present  themselves;  first,  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  patients-^and  next,  the  economy  of  the  establishmenU 
As  regards  the  condition  of  the  patients  in  a  small  or  lln^ 
asylum,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  nature  of  their  position  'is 
materially  difierent.  In  the  former,  they  maybe  saidr  to  live 'as 
a  family — in  the  latter,  as  a  community.  Thd  charaoler  of  the 
two  institutions  is  not  the  same.  In  the  one,  the  medical  super- 
intendent is  intimately  acquainted  with  every  minute  partieiiUr 
of  each  individual  ca^e,  and  can  give  directions  acconinigly ;  in 
the  other,  he  relies  on  the  information  of  subordinatd  ofiieef^ 
and  can  be  said  to  have  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  ^ 
patients  under  his  charge.  This,  it  appears  to  us^  forms  one  of 
the  main  objections  to  overgrown  estabushments.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  order  to  secure  every  advantage  of  treatment, 
the  director  ought  to  have  sufficient  leiinre  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  informed  concerning  every  case:  As  inspects  the 
enlargement  of  existing  establishments  to  a  great  magnitude,  we 
fear,  iVom  allusions  in  the  Report  before  us,  that  evik  of  lUs 
nature  have  already  been  experienced.  It  is  too  evident,  thst  in 
making  these  extensions,  accommodation  for  patientR,  icnd  not 
treatment  of  their  disease,  has  been  uppermost  in  the  nrinds  ^f 
those  in  whom  the  suggestions  have  originated.  In  determining 
the  size  of  asydums,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  working  of  thexii, 
so  as  to  secure  fbr  every  patient  the  appliances  his  case  requires. 
They  should  be  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  re- 
muneration to  a  respectable  medical  superintendent ;  at  the  f^xm^ 
time,  they  should  not  be  so  extended  as  to  contain  a  greater  nam- 
ber  of  patients  than  can  be  satisiactorily  looked  after. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  patients,  we  believe  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  it  is  as 
little,  if  not  less,  in  an  cstablisliment  of  moderate  siae  as  in  a 
very  large  one.     Thib  We  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  expects- 
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tidMifemMd'bylJiofle'who  fhvour  die  ereetton  of  larm  asylixiM. 
It  has  been  thought,  tftat  n?  in  a  gi^it  instittition  <m^  one  dCiKff 
4^  offioere  are  suppoited)  and  this  expense  is  distributed  over'tho 
^hoieof  the  pakiente,  the- cost  of  maiatena&ce  of  eaeh  indindnal 
4isise'  will  be  dtroinished.  fimt  it  should  be  reaiembered^  that 
with  ineseased  numbers  is  incurred  increased  reapousibility^:aad 
■QOiiaeMently  inereased  salaries.  Then  again^  the*  number,  of 
finboroitiAte  officers  is  necessarilj  greater^  and  fiurthery  it  is 
Msaally.lbandy'  that  where'  every  thuig'  is  eonducted  on  a  large 
scaie^  leoonomj  is  not  so  much  practised.  But  probably  in  a 
kmatte  asylum^  where  the  pcevention  of  waste  and  abuse  fonnsa 
pipmment  in^^redient  in  the  principle  of  management^  there  is 
much  more  difficulty  in  checKing  these  evils  in  a  large  than  in  a 
90iall  e$tebli&hlnent«  It  is  well  known,  that  owiug  to  the  destruc- 
.liveitQadeoeiesrof  the  insane!,  much  imposition  and  abuse  maybe 
prsieiiBed)  and' escape- detection,  even  when  conmdevable  diligence 
and  cantkn  are  esereised*  Indeed,  we  consider  tiiat  in  some  of 
our.  ivery  large  establisliments,  the  supermtendent  has  mora  than 
enough  oa  his  haadfl  in  keening  a*  watchful  eye  over  the  oondunt 
0B  the  servaatAf  t»-  say  notlung  o£  his  duties  to  t^  paiients. 

Jnall  charitable  institations,  the  well-beingof  the  patients  ought 
:to  foinn  thepriflian^  object. in  eveir- arrangement  which  is  made. 
As  one  saaans.to  this  end,  we  are  melined  to  think  that  the  poai- 
4aon  of  the:oifieetis  is  desearving  of  more  consideration  than  it  has 
4t9taUy  received.  Let  us,  for  instance,  imagine  the  condition  of 
a  conseientious  officer  placed  at  the  head  of  an  overgrown  esta- 
bliflhment.  We  conceive  that  few  situations  can  be  more  haras- 
sing and  aanoying.  Bent  on  fully  performing  every  thing  which 
ha  cfXDceii'es  dne  to  the  cases  under  his  care  ;  he  is  distressed  day 
after  day  by  the  reflection  that  some  act  of  duty  has  been  omitted ; 
sensible,  too,  fmm  the  general  condition  of  his  patients,  that  they 
haive  not  all  the  appliances  which  their  cases  require,  he  becomes 
morbidly  anxious,  and  in  the  end  finds  thait  in  making  the  effixrt 
U>  perform  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  to  every  case^  his 
'  heall^  fails^  and  he  is  rendered  totally  unfit  to  continue  his  exer- 
tions in  alleviating  the  disordered  actions  of  his  suffering  chaar^e. 
It  is  obvious,  that  in  an  asylum^  more  than  in  any  other  descrip- 
tion.of  hospital,  a  medical  officer  ought  not  to  be  overburdened. 
To  enable  nim  to  lexercise  a. powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
hi*  patients,  by  conversation  and  address^  hesliould  feel  free  &oai 
fetigue,  ejohanstion,  or  dei>retBiou.r  It  is  evident  that  the  veiy 
effort  which  an  individual  makes  to  perform  his  duty  to  a  lar^ 
number  of  patients,  unfits  him  in  tne  end  for  duty  altogether. 
Is  it  i  just  and  right  to  allow  such  a  state  oX  tilings  to  arise ;  and 
and  ought  not  governing  bodies,  when  ihoy  cx^ntemplate  exteu- 
siire  enlaigeinents'of  existing  institutions,  to  ealcukte  the  eflects 
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Kkeb^  to  be  eaiued  by  811^  a  eliritnge' t  It  10  pvot^ 
oMbe  :tiMtiU  'will  beadhmirinhpri  pdwer -of  dl^vkditig'tiid  ^Kolftdt^ 
ti6ii  of  the  buflfarcw  fiir  whom  the  ^tablishtn^nt  'was  eiiscled* 
.  As  i^gands  the  pofiifeion  ef  a  medieai  stipefitite&dent  jdaMd  in' 
duuTM'f^tiKtiarf^'antiinber'of  pojdenU^  one  4if  tv^o  tMtigs  must 
i«aa&-^'eather  he  iiMist  pnt  li  limit  to  his  exeirtioni^  or'he  wtli  be^ 
Qoma  8o  eoduuksted  in  etrengtli  ^d  tptrits^  ttiat  be  witt  bi»  «mable 
toiCtoorinne  theeffickntpeSbnaamse-of  hbdtrties.  In  b<iith  Ca$e§ 
it  is  leindeBty  the  true  interests  df  the  patients  nfnet  «aflbi<.  We 
dvead  the  Effect  of  monstfv  establishfaients  for  the  insfltaieiiMi  tlv^se' 
gKbunds^  and  wei  ave  slso  not  withotlt  fi^ptehelistbi|itli«t  the  (sirg^ 
salaries,  of  which  they  hold  out  the  prospect,  may  have  (Mniie  in- 
ftttMiae  in  their  Gcivoiir  ovtt  the  minds  df  medictU  snpcMnijei^denfts. 
Temptations  of  this  nattoe  on^t  noft  to  be  plsie^'  be^M^e'  thelkn ; 
they  shoald  be  eaccmnu^  in  tbe  great  wctki  of  am^mting  the 
aoadition  of  the  insane,  bylimitflm  diie  eiUtAt  bf  the  estaMishtnebtift 
cffet  wiridi  tkev  are  placed^  so  that  every  ea^biWiilaytl^Ve^tke' 
fhll  benbfit  of  their  beneroleitt  eseerdons;  Wei«  >aii  lai<£s<*%iiin^ 
ate  enlargement  of  etiistikig  infatilmtioiiB  detemnbedon^  'Wh  ^im^ 
oeire  that  amon^t  the. class  of  medi(»d^  Mfpeirfnt^ti4«rtt6  there' 
would  be  foond  some^  ^nd  these  not  die  leltet  merilofibns  ^Wd 
usefiil,  who  woiild  >  suffer  from  the  ehati^.  A  oon^dei^ftiolib  in^ 
dividual,  finding  that  he  ffbuld  not  pedUrm  his  dutjhfotly  tcy  Ae 
indreased  nrnml^of  patients  plao^  nmder  hia  diarge,  i^uld  ^I 
called  upon  to  resign  his  office.  He  has  taken  this  appc^itoent^ 
w^  will  suppose,  ^th  a  view  of  spending  the  bMi  portioii  ^  his  * 
lifetime  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  he  hoWfittds  bhhself 
constrained  to  abandon  it  at  a  period  of  life  whe^  nibSt'  ^  Ihd 
avenues  to  advancement  in  his  ^^Mka&km  are  doSeld  agaittt^Mhil 
'Eespecling  ventilation  of  asylums  the  Commis8ione]*s  v^tWk 
that,— *- 

>*  It  is  indispensable  to  the  <)omibrt  and  health  of  the  inmates  of  Icr- 
natio  asjlums,  that  proper  provision  feUiduld  be  Aftade  for  vtaamAng  kind 
ventilating  the  galleries  and  dormitories^  sothat4he'  patients  may  ht^ealh 
a  pure  atmosphere,  of  a  moderate  and  even  temperatum.'*-<-^P;.  17 J'  > 

Tt  apnears  to  oa  thatthe  bestmetbod  of  'wamdng  the  ^olnriclckrB 
and  aieepingrTOoms  of  an^aayliani^idirottgh'tiie'meahs  of  conbrt 
vances  securing  the  entrance  of  a  volume  of  hot  air-  By  the  add^ 
tion  of  t^is  plan  the  air  is  not  ^emj^  warmed^  but  >it  is  a*,  the*  ^ime 
time  changed,  a  volume  of  deteriorated  air  equal  to  that  itdbjek 
enters  being  expelled  at.  the  vwriovs  aperturor  pnmded  %r  the 
escape  of  foul  air.  Open  fireplaces  in  the  darp-rdoin)»  htf^^fhtt 
advantage  of  cheenfulness^  and  possibly  als6  of  aei^edd 'benefi<&I 
inflqexwes,  attributable  to  the  grateful  Effect  of  radiants  ccdorie^' 
as  1^11  as  Kgfat  generated- by  oomJbasfeion.  •  !<•  n  {iiii|M  >_r.':' 

At  the  present  ttm^  when^  sfn  enormous  anriosMtiof 'fbe  puttie 


rs»t»yi$  flJMmft'to'be  iavdited  in  iMtopili^'itlMcfnuB  a  hnftttvidtf 
gtMi  liwftart^Qcei thilt  it  fi]i(mld:l»kid.Qiittt(rtfe  befltmdwita(|^* 
and  tfairf>  ;thesef  ertaWifthm^iite  sfaodldimoo  aiibiaisteiBd  as  to  yitM 
tb^  lumKl^iiro£:b«iU9fit  vvbich  will  be ezfieGted from  tkexii.  fintun- 
iM.tb^ijniilpiplflS'aa  wbieh  thm  intmud arcangBmeiits  aretobe 
omdtlcted'  be  vdl  vuMfetstood  anddefimtd,  .we fear sooDae  diaap^ 
poitriMenl  t^iU  bci  expi^xkmxd.  >  Ner canwe  tniBttkaijaiy^nraK 

ii»mtatip|}^:ii3  m.^tbefjoviaoTBiUftiit  of  a8tete^itba>iiijiitioii8'€iffeotafo£ 

S'i]4iciwiU:lef93laAi(>ai  -oftea  bfiodme'  awaaaraiit  tmly  4l  lonj^  itiaiii 
av  tb9  |)trMl«i|^  to  isvkic^  -thejr  may  be  aitriiniledtliai  bemiir 

.  ^  W^'hm^  iwm  tboilgbty  thaiaa  regando  aational  cstdbUsfanMali 
fyift  ib^  T^liii^  ofi AWdian  /iQffiaiug;^  tk» trneobjeet of  ftfaefinsdtatioil 
i»,^t|bBe)jft)i9ade&t%>QHii^^  in  the  wotkiiigiiDf  k.*  'Aipoidspimt 
ofhJbv^^Vi^oe^iftfiptribOTbe  Ibrgoit^  and 

T^giiiifi/ifniSy'  d^         ^  partieii.  igsoranttof  aH  die'  dunov  but' 
pQvr^iti^  i|gB4  mpQrtant  inftnenoes*  at  woriL  <wjithui  ithswi^llB  of  on 
in^titiitiei)^  .atMii^vsyttbough  weUnegiifeted ;  ia  moat  aeapeota^  it 
fiMJ^itp  3f)i^,t]ietwraiwmt}«4*: benefit  espected.    A  pacguoidial 'in-' 
4H^(^,{|m^veryr  «u^  p^n^  oanng  to  tlie 

cifflinWfit»we  that  they  hwQ  aet.beeD  established  bj  the  vxiliinH 
Ux^  e^nt^ribiittons  of  the  beoevolent^  No  one  can  oomDaM  dia^ 
rit^l0iilHHlitntionB>  in  tbiA  oeuntrj  wkh  >the  sfeate  estaUifihmeirta 
o^,  jt^ft  <i)o^tiiienty  witjiumt  ibdliag  sensible  of -a  stnkinfi  disfcino* 
tu^Q  'm  this  ceapect  An  afloii^  proiviaioh  for  theaffliclira.  is  niade 
hg  evepr)r  stati^  bnt  the  i;elief  is  not  adminiateredinth  die  warm 
sympiidiiwng  miil  wUch'  chajeaolferiaoB  tiie  eatebUshaieBls  niaed 
am .  cmn^irled.  hy  yolQAtaiy  eentribiiidon  in  Hm  conofcrj.  There 
is^t  W/b^f^^eft  ibi^e  tiro:  JdtidS'  of  hospitals  the  aome  dbtinotiini  wbieh 
exists  between  voluntary  charity  and  relief  afibrded  by  poor-law 
ofl^e^.  We  allade  to  this  mtMecy  not  with  ai  view  of  argimng 
ag^Hpat  tb^  establishflAeat  of  ttatioaal  hcanitalsy  but  for  the  purw. 
pq90^  o£  p^nntiug  oat  an  error  to  be  guaroed  against  in-  the  eon* 
ducting  of  theflUk' 

.  yUm  following  tQcoawnendadon  of  the  Oemmisnonera  we  con-' 
sidW  of  ffreateir  -im^rtanoQ  than  at  first  si^t  it  mi^t  seetn  to 
dei^ei-r^  ;: 

'  ^^WecdiBider  that  the>  appohitment  and  difimiasal  of  senrantsiB  a 
tniel 'bi&  gioeat  impartance^iwidoh  'is  vidsled  in'the  yi^Mng  jtn^Hc^,  ibr 
tl|e{pi4#k>sb  of  nheykaay  any  landae  power  orinflotnee  being  used  by 
ih^  :supepitteadant-ov0r  the  servaata  of  an  asytmn/'-^P.  36* 

I  .We  endrely  dHsent  irom  this  p^dpositioiiL  on  the  ground  that 
theipittieitts.  nnoBi  snffaf  by  the  adoption  of  ft'  Vfb  entertain  a 
strong  opinion  of  the  great  nMessitf  wiiich-eidKls^  df  placing  the 
maJdbal  sdpeainlemkiit  in  audi  a  position  that  he  may  feel  the 
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responsibility  of  his  office,  and  that  iie  mar  feel  •oalled' ob  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost.  Bat  with  ids  lumcb  'tied  up  hy  % 
reflation  like  the  foregoing,  how  is  it  possible  for*  him-  to  <sn^ 
ploy  to  their  fall  extent  the  instmments  of  tFoataistit'tviiidz 
ought  to  be  placed  freely  at  his  disposal?  Enrerjri  mglit<-nmided 
superintendent  must  feel  the  cramped  'no6itioR"ia  wkioh  lie  is 
thus  placed,  and  we  fear  that  many  of  them  Imve  aHdwed'  libeiv 
thoughts  to  dwell  so  much  upon  it  as  to  engender,  a  tendency,  to 
fretiulness  and  moroseness, — a  frame  of  mind  by  no  -meanB 
&vourable  to  the  discharge  of  that  peculiar  spedesof  dmty  tkeji 
are  called  on  to  fulfil,  namely,  soothing,  calming,  and  regulat* 
ing  the  disordered  intellect.  We  too  often  witness  this  uniVwouiu 
able  mental  condition  in  medical  superintendents,  and  whenever 
we  do  so,  a  feeling  arises  that  they  mi^t*di}aw  a  useftd  lessaii 
from  the  principles  they  themselves  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  inn 
euloating  to  their  patients.  When  accompanying  thaas  gentle^^ 
men  in  their  visits,  we  hare  been  strucK  with  the  adttindd^ 
manner  in  which  the^  dispense  a  store  of  sootluns  cei»>fadiaia 
to  the  complaining,  fretful,  irritable  patiemts*  We  haveolBten  ad* 
mired  the  tact  displayed  in  uttering  a  few  skart  aentences,  ibeuU 
eating  the  duty  of  patiently  bearing  what  we  have  not  ouDTseliFes 
the  power  of  amending.  Whenever  we  have  witnessed /the  tN^nia^ 
ficial  and  soothing  efifect  of  sentiineots  Jike  theses  we thave  wished 
they  could  be  reflected  back' on  the  speaker,  that'hia'Own  vvAie 
coidd  tell  him  calmly  to  continue  in  his  high  course  of  ^Uj^, 
unjrritated  by  the  cramping  interference  of  the  committee  placed 
over  him.  Many,  we  believe,  have  been  driven  to  school  their 
minds  iii  this  m'anner,  and  it  is  truly  surprising  ta  obaerve  tbt 
effects  wrought  by  them,  and  the  advances  made  in.theseliefof 
human  suffering,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging  diiIioiilt»a  and  im<f 
pediments  to  progression  under  which  tney  have*  bad  to  taboioK 
Whoever  can  succeed  in  accompE^ing  any  gt^eatimprovemonis^ 
subject  to  the  prejudicial  inflaences  tending  to  prevent  imf^Hdt 
compliance  with  his  orders,  must  possess  a  mkrd  and  determimK 
tion  sufficiently  powerful  and  persevering  to  oveveome  the  dUS- 
culties  thrown  in  his  ^'ay.  •(> 

Some  excuse  for  retaining  diecreticxiary  power  ovar  the«s|!w 
vants,  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  may  perhaps  be  advanced 
on  the  ground  of  preventing  abuse.  No  doubt  tlie  erweest 
abuses  and  the  vilest  infamies  have  been  committed^  tand  au^A 
in  every  way  to  be  guarded  against;  but  it  ougbfc  also  to  .be^» 
membered  that  the  great  advances  in  the  tDeatmenti^f  msamty, 
and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  insane,  have  beeniaude 
by  medical  men,  unshackled  and  free  to  act  in  every  way  to  the 
best  of  dieir  judgment*  It  ought  abo  to  be  borne  ha  nwad^ithat 
the  establishment  where  the  most  atrocious  and  degraoBn^  prac^* 
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tibesevlMr'  kooivnrin  diisiMuiitrf  were  branghtitD  li^bt^  wiuiiiindec 
the  dantrolof  ^  commiitliee  wlio  for  a  long  time  resisted  mqiiiiTv 
and  viiio>y  it  is  proved  in  enridenee  before  the  House  of  Cohhikmia^ 
it'Vff^  th^foielms  of  keeping*  in  the  most  abject  conditioiQ  those  fin? 
Miom  tfaejr  had*  undertaken'  to  secure  proper  provifiioii.  < 
- 1  The  principles*  on  wbick  hospitab  fer  the  treadmsnt  of  innmitjR 
ought  ttybti  governed^' are,  it  appears  to  as,  so  t)bvioas^  that  ihe^ 
may  be 'demonstrated  with  logical  eertaiiUif.  In  the  first  plaee^ 
ife  is  essential  that  amind  of  a  hi^  oipder  should  be  placed  attha 
head  of  itheestablwhmBnL  Will  any  one  possessiag  suck  a  mind 
stzbmittoithe  diototion  ofpartiesendiowediwith  power,  but  ignoraml 
e£>  the  right  use  of  it,  when  a  consciouffliess  exists  that  his  exec* 
tions  a3te  inrpeded'  by  the  interference  to  which  he  is  subjected?. 
F«w  mera  of  high  feehng  wonld^  under  such  disadvantages,  uun^ 
dertakettibe  dudes,  or  having  undertaken,  would  continue  tha 
peiriunnaiBtte  of  them*  instead^  therefore,  of  securing  the  minds 
oek  ^adapted  fi)r  their  -peculiaF  task,  to  ti^  charge  of  their  estai* 
faUsbnleatsy  an  inferior  class  of  indLviduals  will  be  intmsted  wiih 
duties  ti>ey  are  ill'  qualified  to  fulfil,  and  it  is  to  be  dreaded  thai 
itiiakingsucdi'iqipDiaiitmettts-^-^roolument  being,  the  chief  motivo 
-^^^tlieiintemstS'  ot  Ab  patients  will*  be  Kttle  regarded.  We  ace 
glad  to  quote,  in:  support  of  the  views  we  entertain  of  the  general 
|>rinciplea  of  government,  apptieable  as  well  to  diaritab^  as  to 
edneatieiial  institutioiis^  the  opiniiiHi  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.      .  r 

**  With  regard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  entirely  amicable  as 
were  his  relations  with  them,  and  jErrateful  as  he  felt  to  them  for  their 
active  stjpport  and  personal  friendliness,  he  from  the  first  maintained 
tibttt,  in  the  aet-ual  working  of  the  school,  he  nrnst  be  completely  in* 
de^tident,  and  that  their  temedy,  if  they  were  dissatisfied,  was  not 
inteilemnce,  but  dismissal.  On  this  -condition  he  took  the  post,  and 
any  attempt  to  control  either  his  administraUon  of  the  school,  or  his 
own  private  occii|)ationa,  he  fek  bound  to  resist '  as  a  duty,'  he  said, 
on  one  ocogsio%  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master  of  every  foun* 
dation. school  in  Kngland."* 

'  In  cJonclndiDg  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  strongly  urge 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  direction,  authority,  and  general  re^ 
sponsibility,  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  superintendent,  and  of 
retaining  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  the  regulation  of  aU 
matters  of  finance^  It  is  the  part  of  the  director  to  act,  and  of 
the  committee  to  observe ;  and  if  both  these  functions  were 
diMxmghly  peifonned  by  the  respective  parties,  institutions  would 
yisld  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  Such  are  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  asylums  of  America,  of  Germany,  and  in  the  dis- 

'*  ^  Lif«>  ftti4  Oon^sportdettcd  of  Thoimis  Am<)]<],  D.D.,  by  A.  P.  Stittilefy,  M.A., 
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tric^  aayhuoB  of  IiBbmd.  The  hi^b  estinoiitkm'  of  thesa  ^ikMid^ 
monts^  ptovQs,  if  proof  be  iv^ftnling,  thiit<the'iriew0'We'4idEe  'tfti 
this  mattes  sre  ootveot 

In  xiakKig  protiflion  for  the  insane^  -espedal  «arB.rfioiiId*'be 
laken  to  avoid  an  ^n^  intd  vUckire  imagtiifl  VMnr'paitns'aii 
the  pDetent<d«y  ace  liaUo'to  fftlL  It  is-tooobmns^  wit'Ae«Mil 
at'wnich  a:  lunatic  ean  be  maiataraed^  haffiooeiretal  moiiEieoilflp* 
devaitbn>  than  the  meana  of  iBOoveiiiig  hia&ctdtiesi':  B8trii>Mab4 
Hients  have 'been  loohed  mon  as  plaoes  wh»ieLthe-<iiifbiAaoMl6 
am  to  be  i^p^  net  treated.  It  shoald  be  borne  in  mind^  ik&n^^ri 
that  as  re^euids  -the  inaane^  a  pteviaion  is  not*  made}  for 'tiienij 
when  they  are  anaoeljr  fed^  dotnred^  and  lodged.  > -In  doing' 'tima 
mnoh^  we  provide  only  iar  ikeat  phymcal  wanta^  hfA  ahe>numi 
provision  onededsfoir  tma  dasa  of  snli^erers^  m6^  tiM' vaiT6aBiliifl# 
enoes' destined*  to  reimlate  or  vtetore  Ae  hicrh^at  ef  nan^sattriirt 
b«ta..  WhenemT^  observe  8iKJh<ieitoiLe«.  for '^^ 
economy^  fbam  what:we  conceive  to  be*  the  aim  of  oharicalble 
aatablishnientay  we.  fed  coneoiouB  that  the  'piirpose  will  heidtu 
feated,  and  that  3n<  the  end  it  will  be  •  found  ^an  hicreasad  ex]aend>4 
turn  has  beenincaned^  or  some  loss  aostainedyand'maivyi 

aodared^    3o' con^oad  acsweof'the  Biacnit«de'>e£-tUa>  _. 

sinnlar-eixom^  tfaatwe  have  Iom  oomideffed  it*es8nMiial  to- Ii^ 
down^asa  poritive  mam  m  idie^emslatito  o€  'asyhxmsf 'i^MCt  4iie 
well-being  of  the  patients  mnst  be  uie  chief  if  not  tlieiaote  ^^xm^ 
sideration.  Whatever  may  be  deemed  necesasDry  or  odvfiUble^iii 
aaaeaiia  of  mitigating  paio^  of  affi>rding  edmfort,.  df  forWi 
recoveiy,  or  in  any  way  alleviating  their  nnfertonate  llAJ 
to  bd  providied;  and  the  stinting  economy  wMchwoold  rej 
restoration^  or  abstract  solacing  inflttenoasln  sorty  degtee^  :ouglif; 
neverto  be  panaitted*  liCt  it  notbe  thought  we'doKot-tttlttcif 
importance  to  the  prevention  of  waste,  or  of  a  lav&hf^otititify^ 
unnecessary  expenqitiire — evils  to  be  guarded  against  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  our  public  institutions.  rXict  pff^  thing 
which  appears  necessary  be  done,  leave  nothing  undone,  but  do 
not  contemplate  or  order  more  than^aay^  aftar  thie  deliberlkion. 
Appear  to  be  essentMl.  Be  just  but  not  lavi^h^*  and  it  w&I  >be 
found  that,  by  catefol  managem^t^  the  eacpcndhlife  w9I  'notVc) 
increased.  '       ....     .1 

Before  making  any  rema^  on  the  nature  of  insaiUtijr,  we  6cm- 
ceiye  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  aggravations  6i( 

which  the  complaint  has  been  subjected  by  injudicious  treatment^ 
There  seems  now,  to  be  no  doubt  whatever,  tl^at  much  of  the  noS^^ 
violence,  and  loathsomeness  attributed  to  ^  in^iwe,  l)av«»,aim]«^ 
from  errors  in  treatment.  tJnfartanate)y,.  the  pobliiQ  in,genei«t 
have  Ukm  their  impression  of  tb0  oattxret  and  pMa<wena.4if.«ifi 
sanilryrfroia  the  spectacles  exhibited  in  inatitntaoBd.wiieee.siipb 
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aid^^^ciKstice  YrBa^piusQfid^ .  XheJiiqDQl3Y6i|MraiotfGe<^ib^fpi!e8aiit 
dby  alMRvs^  that^tae  initiates.  QfrHikinatic  a^lnm  xaa^f  >be  leoked 
upon  as  individuals  with  certain  mental  pecudiaritics,  or  nidi  d 
oartedn'  deficiencjy'  of  mental  power  $  and  wao^  let  ns  aak^  can  Idok 
axoonxi  and  manately  examine  tlie  mental  attributes  of  his  ao4 
^oflintianDes^  witihiaift  being  cbnsdiotis  of  a  certam  amount  o^ j>e-» 
culiain^  or  deficiency  in.  each  abd  eviBij  one. of  ihem.  The 
btator  of!  insanity  wHi  he  great  or  moderate  in  pijopoution  to  tbb 
amonttt  of •peeuliaiit^^  lossof  tnentaJs  power  or  8eIf-4eontrol  mtoiiesih 
ed-  hy  ihose  suffering  isim  the  afflictibn.  Now  we  conceive  tfaaty 
ini  fiplomer  timesy  die  system  of  treatment  adopted  tended  tafosteir 
pedolidiity^  ahd  few  meana  ^eie  employed  to  keep.up  or  ooitw 
municale  mekital  pow^,  or  tq  bring  into  opecaitian.fsel&contrali 
Weifirmly  beli«Me  tha^  tibe  piracticea  bursueahanna  been*  as  di») 
neteicalLr!  «pfx>a»d  to  the  prinoMes  motated  by  sound  judgment 
as  oc^uld  aav^  been  well  devised.  The  Mm&tits  and  fantasied 
oflbe  esoitable  have  been  iadulgedi  the  small  amiMmt  of  mental 
Miergy  ib  the  Hoping  and  idiotic  hua  beeb  allowed  gradually  to 
piaflsa(way;<  theuntaDle  and  senaittTe  have  been  excited  by  in^ 
afammMts  appHed  to  the  limbs,  alike  goading  to  the  body  and 
dwadla^to  lihrmindL  In  former  ages  the  insane  were  regarded 
wth^eoiiddeFatiaD,  ^and  all  the  biorrcHrs  of  late  attributed  to  insa^ 
nity  w^iinknowik  How  then  have  we  in  the  last  and  presenit 
centary  required  f»  strong  a  feeling  of  r^ugnance  cpnceraing 
It?  .1  Maitilv>;we  believe^  6wiiig  to  the  aggmvaiioii  of  the  oodiH. 
il^btfit  \kj{  ill  i  treatment^  m  ptXNiucing  noisej,  violenqe,  imprecatiQB% 

IQjas:  of  inteUecIv  ^^^  disregfrd  to  aU  decency  of  habit.      

!  :  Xbe  following  letter  of  Sir  James  MaohzntNDsh  t6  jKohert  Hall^ 
stating  itt>bea)at^  andfordblela^bemage  the  views  we  are  endear 
ilouring*  to  <  JnoolcatB^  ia  soapfdacwle^  ithat  we'  cannot  resist-  the 
ios^rtliont  of  it* 


-  "  Bombay,  February  18,  1808. 


,rf ><  Itris  t^'H  a^ftietiime. since  I  received  yovrs  of  tiie  20ih  July,  1806^ 
from  I^^ioesteif,  apd  I  alssiire  jpo.  that  I  do  :not  think  myself  in  the  leasl 
eqti^^  to  ths^i  praise  of  didnterestedness  which  you  bestow  on  me^ 
for  wishing  to  correspond  with  you.  The  strength  of  your  genius 
wouldy  in  sjl  common  circumstances,  have  made  you  a  most  demrable 
correspondent:  and  the  circumstances  which  now  limit  your  mental 
eicui^ions  gives  to  your  correspondence  attractions  of  a  very  peculiar 
tiatui^:  Both  the  subject  and  the  tone  of  your  letters  are  probably 
altalbsi  uneicampled.  I  have  trusted  enough  to  speak  of  what  perhaps 
i^tteiid  ever  dar^  to  touch  before;  and  you  justify  my  confidence 
iy^edulemplaiehig',  with  calm  strpei^ority,  that  ^m  whiuh  the  flrin^s^ 
Bion  hafm  veccH^eA.  That  the  mind  of  a  good  man  may  approach  in-l 
iependeiieefof  extentiA-lihiiigB,  is  a  truth  wfai«h  no  one  evear  doubted, 
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who  was  worthy  to  understand ;  but  you  perhaps  afford  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  moral  nature  looking  on  the  understanding  itself,  as  some- 
thing that  is  only  the  first  of  its  instruments.  I  cannot  think  of  this 
without  a  secret  elevation  of  soul,  not  unattended,  I  hope,  with  im- 
provement. You  are  perhaps  the  first  who  has  reached  this  superior- 
ity. With  so  fine  an  understanding,  you  have  tlie  humility  to  consi- 
der its  disturbance  as  a  blessing,  as  far  as  it  improves  your  moral 
system.  The  same  principles,  however,  lead  you  to  keep  every  in- 
strument of  duty  and  usefulness  in  repair ;  and  the  same  habits  of 
feeling  will  afford  you  the  best  chance  of  doing  so. 

"  We  are  all  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  understanding  in  sleep,  and  to 
be  even  amused  by  its  nightly  wanderings  from  its  course  in  dreams. 
From  the  commanding  eminence  which  you  have  gained,  you  will 
gradually  familiarize  your  mind  to  consider  its  other  aberrations  as 
only  more  rare  than  sleep  or  dreams ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will 
cease  to  apjmar  to  you  much  more  horrible.  You  will  thus  be  deli-- 
vered  from  the  constant  dread  wliich  so  often  brings  on  the  very  evil 
dreaded ;  and  which,  as  it  clouds  the  whole  of  human  life,  is  itself  a 
greater  cidamity  than  any  temporary  disease.  Some  dread  of  this  sort 
darkened  the  days  of  Johnson ;  and  the  fears  of  Rousseau  seem  to 
have  constantly  realized  themselves.  But  whoever  has  brought  him- 
self to  consider  a  disease  of  the  brain  as  differing  only  in  degree  from 
a  disease  of  the  lungs,  has  robbed  it  of  tliat  mysterious  hoiTor  which 
forms  its  chief  malignity.  If  he  were  to  do  this  by  undervaluing  in- 
tellect, he  would  indeed  gain  only  a  low  quiet  at  the  expense  of  men- 
tal dignity.  But  you  do  it  by  feeling  the  superiority  of  a  moral  nature 
over  intellect  itself.  All  your  unhappiness  has  arisen  from  your  lore 
and  pursuit  of  excellence.  Disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of  union  with 
real  or  supposed  excellence  of  a  limited  sort,  you  sought  refuge  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Excellence.  But,  by  the  conflict  c^ 
both,  your  mind  was  torn  in  pieces ;  and  even  your  most  powerful 
understanding  was  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  your  still  more  power- 
ful moral  feelings. 

"  The  remedy  is  prescribed  by  the  plainest  maxims  of  duty.  You 
must  act :  inactive  contemplation  is  a  dangerous  condition  for  minds 
of  profound  moral  sensibility.  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives 
in  the  contemplation  of  distant  or  imaginary  perfection.  We  are  to 
act  in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  world ;  and  we  must  only  contemplate 
perfection  enough  to  ennoble  our  natures,  but  not  to  make  us  dissatis- 
fied and  disgusted  with  those  faint  approaches  to  that  perfection  which 
it  would  be  the  nature  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  exhort  you  to  literary  activity.  It  is  not  as  the  road  of 
ambition,  but  of  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  usefulness  and  the  resource 
against  disease.  It  is  an  exercise  necessary  to  your  own  health,  and 
by  which  you  directly  serve  others.  If  I  were  to  adWse  any  new 
study,  it  would  be  that  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine ;  as, 
besides  tlieir  useful  occupation,  they  would  natiu*ally  lead  to  that  cool 
view  of  all  diseases  which  disarms  them  of  their  blackest  terrors. 
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Though  I  should  advise  these  studies  and  that  of  chemistry,  I  am  so 
far  from  counselling  an  entire  divorce  from  your  ancient  contempla- 
tions, that  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the  spiritual  letters  of  Fe- 
nelon.  I  even  intreat  you  to  read  and  re-read  them. 
»  I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  recommending  to  you  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  most  unreser\''ed  manner,  on  every  part  of  your 
case,  and  to  be  implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels  in  every  part  of  your 
ordinary  conduct  I  have  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  aU  the  other 
physicians  in  England ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  me- 
dicine. Total  abstinence  from  fermented  liquor  is  obviously  necessary ; 
and  I  should  think  it  best  to  relinquish  cofiee  and  tea,  which  liquors 
I  think  you  sometimes  drank  to  excess. 

**  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  so  much  of  the  genius  of 
Taaso  and  Cowper,  in  future  escape  their  misfortunes — the  calamities 
incident  to  tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius, 
and  to  intense  exartion  of  intellect"* 

Strong  as  the  analogy  may  be  between  disturbance  of  the 
brain  and  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  yet  there  is  this  striking 
distinction  observable  between  the  two  affections,  that  in  the  one 
case  the  patient  is  fully  conscious  of  his  illness,  whereas,  in  the 
other,  he  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  luiderstand  the  nature 
of  his  complaint.  But  although  a  person  attacked  with  insanity 
may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  tlie  extent  to  which  he  is  deranged, 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  nearly  every  case  a  cei*tain 
amoant  of  consciotisness  and  reasoning  power  remains,  which 
communicates  to  the  individual  a  faint  notion  of  his  condition. 
He  is  to  a  certain  extent  sensible  of  his  peculiarities,  but  at  the 
same  time  experiences  a  difficulty  in  repressing  them.  In  the 
same  way  as  a  person  suffering  from  a  boaily  ailment  is  conscious 
of  its  existence,  but  cannot  repress  tlie  symptoms  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  It  is  on  this  remnant  of  consciousness  that  we  are  to 
operate  in  the  treatment  of  insanity ;  by  cultivation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  it,  the  individual  may  be  made  more  sensible  of  his  pecu- 
liarities— ^he  may  reason  upon  them,  and  thus  be  made  to  exert 
a  greater  controlb'ng  power  over  his  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
state  of  mind  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe  as  character- 
izing insanity  may  be  illustrated  by  recalling  our  impressions  of 
a  dream.  We  are  sensible,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  the  vaga- 
ries and  absurdities  committed,  and  we  endeavour  to  call  into 
operation  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  will  leflt  during  sleep,  to  pre- 
vent the  inconsistent  and  imaginary  actions. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  mental  conditions  of  the  in- 
sane, proves  to  us  the  utter  injustice  of  tampering  with  the  symp- 
toms of  insanity,  and  especially  the  injury  likely  to  arise  from 
any  unnecessary  excitement  of  them.     It  8ho>vs  us  tlie  necessity 

•  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.,  p.  S68. 
VOL.  III.      NO.   VI.  2  C 
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of  a  guarded  demeanour  tuwanls  the  inaane,  and  of  avoiding  any 
degree  of  levity  likely  to  be  produced  W  peculiar  expressions  or 
conduct  as  the  result  of  irregular  mental  action ;  for,  as  we  bare 
explained,  there  are  few  lunatics  who  are  entirely  unconscious  of 
their  own  irregularities,  and  all,  if  closely  observed,  manifest  much 
sensitiveness  regarding  their  peculiarities. 

As  respects  the  general  treatment  of  the  patients,  we  heartily 
concur  in  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners : — 

"  The  medical  officers  residing  in  the  asylums  have  been  led  by 
personal  observation  and  experience,  nearly  to  the  same  conclusions, 
as  to  the  most  efficacious  treatment  of  insanity ;  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, of  administering  the  aids  of  medicine  and  regimen  to  those 
classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  principally  the  inmates  of 
public  lunatic  asylums.  Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  of  insanity 
in  paupers,  are  habitual  intemperance,  poverty  and  destitution,  grief, 
disappointment;  and,  we  fear,  in  some  instances,  want  of  sufficient 
sustenance.  These  causes  act  with  different  degrees  of  influence  on 
different  individuals,  according  to  the  various  states  of  their  ccmstitu- 
tion,  but  they  have  all  a  tendency  to  bring  the  body  into  a  state  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion.  •  This  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  insane 
poor  being  very  generally  sent,  in  the  first  place,  to  workhouses  and 
other  improper  receptacles,  instead  of  to  asylums,  where  they  might 
be  immediately  subjected  to  medical  treatment,  at  a  time  when  the 
disease  is  known  to  be  curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

'^  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  informed  medical  attendants 
on  lunatic  asylums,  that  the  most  successful  method  of  attempting  the 
cure  of  pauper  lunatics  in  public  hospitals,  exhausted  and  destitute  as 
Utey  oflen  are,  is  to  obviate  the  state  of  the  body  which  povertj  and 
distress  have  a  tendency  to  induce.  This  is  best  e^cted  by  a  resto- 
rative plan,  and  by  means  calculated  to  reproduce  a  vigorous  state  of 
bodily  health.  For  this  purpose  a  nutritive  and  tolerably  full  diet  is 
allowed,  consisting  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  animal  food,  whole* 
some  digestible  bread,  milk  porridge,  or  milk  thickened  with  various 
fiuinaceous  substances,  and  good  broth.  To  these  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  malt  liquor,  ale,  or  porter,  is  added  in  most  cases,  and  in  some 
extreme  instances,  wine  and  other  stimulants.  Warm  clothing  and 
bedding,  and  a  moderately  warm  and  dry  atmosphere,  are  indispen- 
sable auxiliaries  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  cure  of  limatics,  in 
whom  the  circulation  is  languid,  and  who  for  the  most  part  are  chilly, 
and  suffer  much  from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  air.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  in  cheerful  airing  grounds ;  baths,  either  warm  or  cold,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  habitual  temperature  of  the 
skin ;  frictions  promoting  cleanliness  and  dryness  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  tending  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  to  a  cer- 
tain healthy  standard,  are  generally  found  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  patients  whose  cases  are  of  a  curable  description." 

^^  In  some  asylums,  the  whole  system  of  management  appears  to 
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have  been  constituted  less  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  and  to 
the  restoration  of  lunatics  to  health  and  society,  than  to  their  seclusion 
and  safe  custody.  Occasional  doses  of  medicine  are  administered, 
when  incidental  deviations  from  bodily  health  or  any  contingency  calls 
for  their  use,  but  the  application  of  medicine  and  other  restorative 
means,  or  any  determined  plan,  with  a  view  to  promote  recovery,  and 
to  restore  the  mental  faculties  to  a  sound  state,  appears  in  some  asy- 
lums never  to  have  been  contemplated.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
the  residence  of  a  medical  man  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, is  very  essential." — ^Pp.  115,  116. 

From  the  latter  para^aph  of  our  quotation,  it  is  clear,  that 
one  great  evil  to  which  the  insane  poor  of  this  country  have  been 
subjected,  has  resulted  from  the  indifference  manifested  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  parties^ under  whose  guardianship  they  are 
placed.  In  some  hospitals,  it  appears  that  men,  excellent  as 
stewards,  but  quite  incapable  of  bringing  into  operation  all  the 
yarious  and  innumerable  moral  and  intellectual  influences  so 
essential  to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  charge  and  general  direction  of  considerable  establishments. 
A  higher  estimate  should  certainly  be  formed  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  an  ofBcer  fulfilling  such  duties.  Surely  he  who  is 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  tnose  mental  endowments  to  which 
man  owes  his  high  position  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  the  pos- 
session of  which  entitles  him  to  regard  and  consideration  nrom 
his  fellowmen,  ought  himself  to  hold  a  high  rank  among  intelli- 
gent minds. 

In  making  these  observations,  we  may  have  incurred  the 
charge  of  inflicting  on  our  readers  a  dry  uninteresting  article* 
We  have  offered  no  strong  stimulants  to  the  palate,  nor  have  we 
pandered  to  a  morbid  appetite  for  exciting  details.  As  journalists, 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  elevate,  correct,  and  guide.  If 
therefore  we  have  £suled  in  entertaining,  we  may  have  oeen  suc- 
cessful in  instructing  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  a  subject 
whidi  is  at  present  engrossing  much  of  the  pubUc  attention ;  and 
upon  which  the  division  of  sound  information  is  most  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  the  right  application  of  the  remedies  which  ore  in 
the  course  of  being  provided  by  the  Legislature.  We  shall,  in 
conclusion,  state  shortly  the  nature  of  these  enactments. 

The  intention  of  the  two  bills  at  present  before  Parliament  is 
to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  insane  poor  in  England  by  the 
erection  of  asylums,  and  also  for  the  efficient  visitation  of  lunatic 
asylums  by  commissioners  and  visiters.  The  first  object  is  em- 
braced in  one  bill,  and  the  second  in  the  other. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that,  at  the  beginning  o£  the 
present  century,  a  bill  was  passed  giving  to  county  magistrates 
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the  power  of  erecting  county  lunatic  asylums  thronghout  Eng- 
land. It  appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  only  seventeen 
counties  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  the  provision 
for  the  insane  poor  has  in  consequence  been  very  imperfect. 
The  main  feature  of  the  first  bill  now  introduced  by  Lord  Ash- 
ley is  embraced  in  clauses  compelling  the  magistracy  of  every 
county  and  borough  to  make  accommodation,  either  by  the  erec- 
tion of  distinct  asylums  for  each  county  or  borough,  or  by  com- 
bining together  two  or  more  counties  for  the  purpose ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  England  will  be  supplied  with  institutions  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor  when  afflicted  with  insanity.  For 
the  case  of  magistrates  who  may  prefer  to  connect  the  county 
with  a  subscription  asylum,  rather  than  to  erect  a  distinct  build- 
ing a  clause  is  inserted  enabling  them  to  do  so. 

The  committee  of  management  of  county  asylums  is  to  be 
formed  firom  the  magistracy,  and  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  members.  By  the  former  enactment,  the  committee  had 
full  power  over  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  annual 
session ;  but  according  to  the  present  act,  all  proposals,  agree- 
ments, and  plans,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  and  all  contracts  and  estimates  are  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  further  limitation  of  the  power  of 
the  committee  is  observable  in  the  39th  clause,  which  enacts  that 
the  general  rules  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  for  his  approval. 

The  regulations  laid  down  in  clause  47  and  subsequent  clauses, 
for  the  transmission  of  persons  attacked  with  insani^  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  appear  to  be  remarkably  well  devised.  Every  consta- 
ble, overseer,  or  relieving  officer,  who  shall  have  knowledge  that 
any  person  wandering  within  his  district  is  deemed  to  be  a  luna- 
tic, shall  take  him  before  a  justice,  who  will  take  the  proper  steps 
to  obtain  his  admission  into  the  asylum.  A  further  regulation 
to  secure  early  treatment,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  grossly 
neglected,  provides,  that  if  any  medical  officer,  overseer,  or  re- 
lieving officer  of  a  union  or  parish  shall  omit,  for  more  than  three 
days  after  obtaining  knowleage  of  any  chargeable  pauper  being 
deemed  to  be  lunatic,  to  give  notice  to  a  justice,  he  shall  forfeit 
for  every  such  offence  the  sum  of  ten  jyounds.  Several  provi- 
sions are  made  for  the  registry  of  admissions,  discharges,  and 
deaths,  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  medical  journal  and  case-book. 

In  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  important 
clause  has  been  inserted,  enacting,  that  if  any  superintendent 
officer,  nurse,  attendant,  servant,  or  any  other  person  employed 
in  any  asylum,  under  the  regulations  of  this  act,  shall  in  any  way 
abuse,  ill  treat,  or  wilftiUy  neglect  any  lunatic  confined  therein, 
he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
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We  are  satisfied  that  these  provisions  are  fi:*amed  on  ridbt 
principlesi  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  trae  interests  of  Uie 
afflicted.  But  while  many  regulations  are  laid  down  concern- 
ing the  patient  previous  to  his  admission  into  an  asylum,  little 
is  done  in  the  way  of  ^neral  remilations  to  secure  for  him  all 
needftd  advantages  within  the  w^  of  the  institution.  We  are 
conscious  that  there  may  be  points  of  difficulty,  as  respects  gene- 
ral rules  for  the  management  of  an  institution,  but  they  ought 
to  be  grappled  with  ana  clearly  defined.  For  the  district  asylums 
of  Ireland,  the  Act  of  Parliament  clearly  lays  down  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  to  be  regulated. 

The  secona  bill  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,"  the 
first  being,  "  To  amend  the  laws  for  the  provision,"  &c. 

At  the  outset  this  bill  reappoints  the  MetropoUtan  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  which  is  to  consist  of  eleven  memoers,  three  of  whom 
are  barristers,  and  three  physicians.  The  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  grant  licenses  for  private  lunatic  asylums  within  a 
certain  distance  from  London.  Two  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  physician,  and  the  other  a  barrister,  ai^e  to  visit  every  Ucensed 
house,  if  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners, 
four  times  at  least  each  year;  and  if  not  situated  within  this 
circuit,  twice  at  least  in  each  year ;  and  every  hospital  in  which 
lunatics  shall  be  received  at  least  once  in  each  year.  They  are 
to  inspect  "  eveiy  part  of  the  house,  and  every  outhouse,  place, 
and  building  communicating  with  such  house  or  hospital,  or  de- 
tached therefrom,  and  every  part  of  the  ground  or  appurtenances 
held,  used,  or  occupied  therewith,  and  see  every  patient  then 
confined  in  such  house  or  hospital,  and  inquire  whether  any 

i>atient  is  under  restraint,"  &c.  A*  similar  duty  is  to  be  per- 
brmed  in  the  private  asylums  situated  beyond  the  limits  of^the 
jurisdiction  of  the  MetropoUtan  Commissioners  by  visiters  to  be 
appointed  by  the  magistracy  of  each  county  at  the  annual  sessions. 
Ihe  inquiries  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  and 
visiters  upon  their  several  \'isitations,  are  as  to  when  divine  service 
is  performed,  to  what  number  of  patients,  and  the  effect  thereof; 
and  as  to  what  occupations  and  amusements  are  provided  for  the 
patients,  and  whether  there  has  been  adopted  any  system  of  non- 
coercion  ;  and  also  as  to  the  classification  of  tne  patients,  con- 
dition of  patients  when  first  received,  and  the  dietary  of  pauper 
patients,  &c.  Considerable  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  and  visiters  to  discharge,  if  they  think  fit, 
patients  in  a  private  asylum ;  and  they  are  empowered  to  make 
a  variety  of  suggestions  and  reports ;  and  to  visit  at  night  if  they 
think  proper. 
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Abt.  VI. — 1.  The  Emigrant  to  North  Amerieoy  from  Memoranda 
of  a  Settler  in  Canada^  being  a  Compendium  of  Useful  Prao- 
tical  Hints  to  Emigrants ;  wkh  an  Account  of  every  day's  doings 
upon  a  Farm  for  a  year.  By  an  Emiorakt  Fabmeb  of  Twenty 
X  ears'  Experience.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1844. 

2.  A  Statement  of  the  Satisfactory  Results  which  have  attended 
Emigration  to  Upper  Canada^  from  the  establishment  of  ike 
Canada  Company  until  the  present  period^  comprising  Statisti' 
eal  Tables  and  other  important  information  communicated  by 
respectable  residents  in  the  various  toumships  of  Upper  Canada. 
Fourth  Edition.    London,  1842. 

8.  The  Life  of  a  Backwoodsman,  or  particulars  of  the  Emigrants 
situation  in  settUna  on  the  Wild  Lands  of  Canada.  By  a 
Settler  at  Stratrord,  Huron  District,  Canada  West.  Lon- 
don, 1843. 

4.  An  Agrictdtural  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada, 
By  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1842. 

5.  Comparative  Advantages  between  the  United  States  and  Canuxda 
for  British  Settlers  considered^  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Cap- 
tain  Allardyce  Barclay  of  Ury.  By  Thomas  Rolph,  Esq. 
Canada,  Author  of  a  Tour  through  the  West  Indies,  United 
States,  and  Canada,  in  1832 ;  Letter  to  Thornton  Leigh  Hunt, 
Esq. ;  Canada  v.  Australia.     London,  1842. 

6.  Colonization  Circular  published  by  the  Emigration  Commis^ 
sioners. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  more  than  doubled  itself 
within  the  last  forty  years.  To  this  fact  the  attention  of  the 
public  cannot  be  too  frequently  or  too  forcibly  directed,  because 
the  influence  of  this  increase  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  is  too  much  overlooked  by  those  who  profess  and  those  who 
really  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  eight  millions  of  1801 
have  become  the  eighteen  millions  of  1841.  How  the  increasing 
numbers  are  to  be  fed,  how  they  are  to  be  employed,  have  be- 
come questions  of  absorbing  interest.  To  feed  them  with  home- 
grown produce  will  be  easier,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  Number, 
tnan  to  find  employment  for  them  in  raising  it.  Six  or  seven 
millions  of  our  surplus  capital,  which  for  want  of  profitable  em- 
ployment at  home,  is  seeking  it — ^we  fear  seeking  it  in  vain — 
in  foreign  loans  and  railways,  if  invested  annually  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  own  soil,  would  raise  such  an  increased  pro- 
duce as  would  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand,  and  would 
render  us  indepenaent  of  foreign  supplies :  but  the  production  of 
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this  additional  quantity  of  com  of  British  growth  would  not  fur- 
nish employment,  as  we  also  showed,  for  one-tenth  of  our  in- 
creasing numbers.  How  are  the  rranuning  nine-tenths  to  earn 
their  bread  t  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  hitherto  found 
occupation  for  the  surplus  hands  of  the  rural  districts ;  but  we 
hare  had  recent  examples  of  commerce  and  manufactures  so  ut- 
terly paralyzed,  that  tney  have  thrown  large  masses  of  workmen 
back  again  upon  the  rural  districts ;  and  the  whole  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  has  been  suffer- 
ing distress,  so  sev^e  and  of  such  protracted  duration,  as  to 
threaten,  in  the  absence  of  timely  remedies,  some  dire  political 
conmlsion. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed,  the  most  prac- 
tical, and  most  worthy  of  consideration,  are  plans  for  the  production 
of  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  by  the  extension  of  our  fo- 
reign trade,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  labouring 
population  from  the  labour-market,  by  means  of  the  allotment 
system  and  emigration,  employing  them  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
on  their  own  account,  the  one  at  nome,  the  other  in  the  colonies. 

The  great  impediment  to  an  extension  of  our  manufactures  for 
exportation  is  the  determination,  on  the  part  of  our  European 
neighbours,  and  even  of  the  United  States,  to  manufacture  for 
themselves.  In  vain  we  tardily,  and  not  without  much  opposition 
from  vested  interests,  relax  our  prohibitory  system  ;  each  relaxa- 
tion on  our  part  is  met  by  severer  restrictions  on  theirs.  Our 
overtures  are  regarded  as  signals  of  distress.  We  set  the  example 
of  the  prohibitory  system  and  protecting  duties,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  manufacturing  career ;  and  now  that  it  has  reached  ma- 
turity, we  invite  them  to  a  free  trade  in  manufactures,  in  which 
we  know  that  we  can  undersell  them,  and  maintain  a  protective 
system  for  agricultural  produce,  in  which  we  think,  however  er- 
roneously, that  they  can  undersell  us.  Can  we  wonder  if  they 
doubt  our  sincerity,  or  if  they  pay  us  the  compliment  of  imitat- 
ingour  former  practice,  and  rejecting  our  present  precepts  ? 

W^e  have  lately  given  the  Chinese  a  rather  rough  lesson  on 
the  duty  and  advantage  of  cultivating  the  peaceral  pursuits  of 
commerce,  instead  of  entrenching  themselves  at  home  against  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  more  extended  commercial  relations  with 
one-third  of  the  human  race.  By  these  means,  and  by  a  new 
outburst  of  the  railway  rage,  we  nave  obtained  at  least  a  tem- 

Eorary  outlet  for  the  contents  of  our  glutted  warehouses ;  and 
ave  again  called  into  activity  our  silent  forges  and  deserted 
looms ;  but  the  magnificent  expectations  formed  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  firom  this  new  field  of  commercial  enterprize,  are 
beginning  to  subside  into  sober  realities ;  and  an  opinion  is  daily 
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becoming  more  prevalent  that  the  opening  of  the  maiket  of 
Chma,  like  the  opening  of  those  of  India  and  South  America, 
will  produce,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great  speculative  export, 
weanng  for  a  time  the  aspect  of  commercial  prosperity,  then 
glutted  markets  and  a  revulsion,  and  finally  a  moderate  trade 
steadily  and  gradually  increasing,  but  increasing  too  slowly  for 
the  immense  powers  of  production  which  the  steam-engine  and 
accummulatea  capital  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Under  the  best  existing  systems  of  cultivation,  at  present  only 
locally  established  in  Great  Britain,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
produce  is  raised  than  the  producers  could  consume,  even  if  the 
agricultural  labourers  obtained  their  due  share  of  it,  which  in 
South  Britain,  the  competition  occasioned  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers  prevents  tliem  fix)m  doing.  To  be  carried  on 
with  success,  this  system  requires  a  large  body  of  non-agricul- 
tural consumers,  employed  in  commerce  and  manufiEu^tures, 
mines  and  fisheries.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  object  of  para- 
mount importance  to  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  <n  the 
soil,  to  increase  this  class  of  consumers  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
since  neither  the  millions  of  Europe  and  America,  nor  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Asia,  are  likely  to  furnish  markets  onn- 
mensurate  with  the  demands  of  an  increased  and  increaaing 
population  for  employment,  and  of  an  improved  and  improving 
agriculture  for  consumers, — ^that  is,  for  an  e^roort  of  its  com  ana 
beef,  its  butter  and  bacon,  in  the  form  of  calico  and  iron,  hard- 
ware and  pottery — ^we  are  led  to  inquire  how  far  we  can  look  for 
the  means  of  securing  such  an  extended  commerce  as  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes  in  the 
extension  of  those  markets  which  our  own  colonies  afford. 

We  have  proof  of  their  capability  of  becoming  our  best  con- 
sumers in  the  fact,  that  in  1840,  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  the 
oldest  of  which  dates  its  existence  from  1788,  amounted  to 
£2,004,385.  Our  exports  to  our  North  American  possessions 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £2,847,913,  the  aggregate  exports 
to  the  two  being  £4,852,298.  Our  most  extensive  consumers, 
next  to  our  East  India  possessions,  which  took  £6,023,192,  were 
our  former  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  to  which  we  exported 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  amount  of 
£5,283,020.  These,  with  £3,574,940  to  the  BritLsh  West 
Indies,  made  up  £19,733,450  out  of  the  £51,406,430  of  the 
total  exports  of  British  and  Lnsh  produce  and  manufactures.  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  recent  settlements  of  Port  Philip  and 
South  Australia,  prove  how  quickly  such  markets  may  be  formed 
if  we  will  but  set  about  the  work  systematically  and  in  earnest ; 
and  if  wc  will  admit  freely  the  produce  which  they  can  give  us 
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in  retora.  The  first  settlers  landed  in  the  latter  colony  in  1836. 
Few  of  them  had  any  practical  knowledge  of  agrictdtnre ;  their 
lands  were  not  even  surveyed ;  the  mania  of  land  jobbing  seized 
them ;  allotments  in  towns^  which  existed  only  on  paper,  were 
forced  up  to  a  speculative  price,  which  would  have  been  prepos- 
terous even  in  a  densely  peopled  country.  In  two  or  three  years 
the  bubble  burst — ^the  expenditure  of  the  governing  company 
ceased.    Thrown  on  their  own  resources,  the  colonists  now  ap- 

1)lied  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  cultivation,  and  though 
ew  settlers  arrived  after  1840,  the  population  amounted  in  1843 
to  16,516,  all,  be  it  remembered,  £ree  settlers;  they  had  28,690 
acres  in  cultivation.  Their  live  stock  consisted  of  402,187  sheep, 
30,018  cattle,  1693  horses,  6354  pigs,  2680  goats.  *  The  value  of 
their  imports  during  the  year  amoimted  to  £93,148,  of  which 
£51,090  were  from  Great  Britain,  and  £39,039  from  British 
Colonies ;  while  the  annual  value  of  their  exports  had  already 
reached  the  sum  of  £66,160.  At  this  rate,  half  a  million  of 
settlers  established  in  that  countxY  would,  during  the  same  period, 
have  become  consumers  of  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies,  to  the  annual  value  of  £2,800,000,  of 
which  more  than  half  would  have  been  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  every  emigrant  to  the  colonies 
increases  our  power  of  supporting  a  more  numerous  population 
at  home,  by  the  demand  wnich  he  causes  as  a  colonist  for  British 
produce  and  manufactures.  Two  hundred  thousand  colonists 
established  annually,  under  conditions  equally  favourable  with 
those  now  prevailing  at  Adelaide,  might  reasonablv  be  expected 
to  become,  m  the  course  of  five  years,  consumers  of  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  annual  value  of  £618,000,  increas- 
ing annually  by  the  like  sum ;  and  in  forty  years — the  time  in 
which  our  population  now  doubles  itself— we  should  export  to 
them  to  the  annual  value  of  £22,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  1814  to  1841  inclusive. 

During  the  last  nineteen  years  we  have  sent  to  the  United 
States  a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million,  to  clear  their 
forests,  and  to  consume  the  products  of  their  rising  manufactories. 
Besides  the  capital  which  these  emigrants  took  with  them  in  small 
sums,  we  have  given  to  the  States,  under  the  name  of  loans,  which 
they  have  repudiated,  we  know  not  how  many  millions,  where- 
witn  to  employ  these  labourers  in  the  construction  of  canals, 
roads,  and  railways,  until  they  saved  money  enough  to  settle 
upon  land.  Was  there  ever  insanity  like  this,  while  the  chief 
ODJection  alleged  against  our  own  American  possessions,  which  in 
natural  advantages  fltte  superior  to  most  parts  of  the  States,  is  the 
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want  of  these  veiy  means  of  internal  communication !  The  fol- 
lowing return  published  hj  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  of 
the  numbers  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  fixmi 
1825  to  1843  inclusive,  shows  how  irregularly  the  tme  of  emi- 
gration has  flowed,  and  how  suddenly  it  has  diminished,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  want  of  employment  at  home  rendered  aach 
an  outlet  more  necessary  for  the  relief  of  oar  pent-up  and  anftr- 
ing  millions. 

Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  die  nineteen  yearsj 

from  1 825  to  1843  inclttsive. 


North 

Australian 

All 

Yean. 

American 

United  Skates. 

Colonies  and 

other 

Total. 

Colonies. 

New  Zealand. 

Places. 

1825, 

8,741 

5,651 

485 

114 

14,891 

1826, 

12,818 

7,063 

903 

116 

20,900 

1827, 

12,648 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,003 

1828, 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26,092 

1829, 

13,307 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

31,198 

1830, 

30,574 

24,887 

1,242 

204 

56,907 

1831, 

58,067 

23,418 

1,561 

114 

83, 1 60 

1832, 

66,339 

32,872 

3,733 

196 

103,140 

1833, 

28,808 

29,109 

4,093 

517 

62,527 

1834, 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835, 

15,573 

26,720 

1,860 

825 

44,478 

1836, 

34,226 

37,774 

8,124 

293 

75,417 

1837, 

29,884 

36,770 

5,054 

326 

72,034 

1838, 

4,577 

14,332 

14,021 

1     292 

33,222 

1839, 

12,658 

83,536 

15,786 

227 

62,207 

1840, 

32,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1,958 

90,743 

1841, 

38,164 

45,017 

32,625 

2,786 

118,592 

1842, 

54,123 

63,852 

8,534 

1,835 

128,344 

1843, 
Total, 

23,518 

28,335 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

528,462 

525,973 

118,936 

11,918 

1,185,289 

Average  annual  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  nineteen 
years,  .  .  .  62,383 

The  average  annual  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  ap- 
pears by  the  above  return  to  have  exceeded  62^000 ;  the  greatest 
number  of  emigrants,  in  any  one  year,  to  have  been  more  than 
128,000.  Yet  even  this  draught  upon  our  population  has  been 
insufficient  not  only  to  diminisn  competition  tor  emplojrment  at 
home,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  an  advance  of  wages ;  it  has 
been  insufficient,  accompanied,  as  it  has  been^  by  diminished 
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means  of  employment,  to  prevent  their  decline.  Instead  of  two 
mast»%  in  search  of  one  man,  we  have  still  two  men  in  search  of 
one  master.  It  would  require,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  a  stream 
of  emigrants,  amounting  annually  to  200,000,  from  Great  Britain 
alone,  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  wages.  This  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  40,000  families  of  five  individuals  each, 
and  no  emigrants  have  succeeded  so  well  in  Canada  as  those  who 
have  been  accompanied  by  families  of  stout  children,  capable  of 
rendering  them  some  assistance  in  the  lighter  work  of  tne  farm. 
We  shall  show,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  that  hundreds  of 
families,  who  had  Uttle  chance  at  home  of  emerging  from  the  con- 
dition of  labourers,  have  established  themselves  m  comfort  and 
independence  as  landowners  in  Canada,  whose  resources  were 
under  £10,  upon  going  upon  their  land.  If,  however,  we  esti- 
mate the  amount  necessary  to  convey  a  family  to  Canada,  and  to 
maintain  them  till  their  land  produced  a  crop,  as  high  as  £100, 
the  establishment  of  these  40,000  families  would  amount  to  no 
larger  sum  than  £4,000,000.  This  sum  would  establish  them, 
be  it  remembered,  not  as  cultivators  of  field-gardens,  of  half  an 
acre,  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  from  their  dwellings — not  as  tenants 
of  five-acre  farms,  at  a  rent  which  gives  to  the  landlord  the 
tenant's  share  of  the  produce,  as  well  as  his  own,  leaving  to  the 
tenant  no  more  than  labourer's  wages — but  as  owners  of  100 
or  200  acres,  with  stock  sufficient  to  set  up  their  families,  as 
they  grow  up,  on  similar  farms  of  their  own.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  which  have  been  expended,  and 
are  now  expending,  on  railways  at  home,  or  the  amount  of 
British  capital  which  is  being  risked  in  foreign  railways,  can 
we  doubt  the  capability  of  this  country  to  employ  some  six  or 
seven  millions  annually  in  the  work  ox  colonization,  as  well  as 
the  same  sum  in  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  these 
islands. 

The  rent  of  land  has  been  doubled  and  tripled  within  the  last 
eighty  years.  A  combination  of  causes  have  produced  these  in- 
creased rents : — the  increased  population,  supported  by  commerce 
and  manufactures — improvements  in  agriculture,  by  which  a 
larger  amoimt  of  produce  is  raised,  at  compai:atively  smaller  cost 
— competition  for  land,  arising  from  the  increase  of  population — 
and  competition  for  employment,  which  depresses  the  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourer. 

If  the  labouring  classes  and  the  small  working  farmers  knew 
the  advantages  which  the  colonies  hold  out  to  them,  the  posses- 
session  of  estates  there  would  be  the  height  of  their  ambition.  All 
their  savings  would  be  reserved  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,, 
and  they  would,  long  ago,  had  made  such  a  rush  to  them,  as 
would  have  caused  an  advance  in  the  value  of  labour,  and  would 
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have  prevented  all  advance  of  rent  except  that  which  arises  from 
improved  cultivation^  and  an  increase  m  the  nomhers  of  a  well- 
fed  non-agricultural  population. 

The  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  small  fiurmers 
on  the  subject  of  the  geography  of  ^^  foreign  parts/'  of  the  growth 
of  population  and  of  efifect  on  wa^es,  prevents  them  from  avail- 
ing tnemselves  of  the  advantages  vathin  their  reach  in  the  colonies, 
and  ^'  the  best  public  instructors"  contribute  but  little  to  enlighten 
them  on  these  matters,  amidst  all  the  agricultural  disquisitions 
with  which  they  favour  us,  or  rather, — ^they  labour  to  foster  and 
diffuse  prejudices  against  colonization. 

Small  farms  and  the  allotment  system,  and  a  return  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  boarding  the  labourers  in  the  £Eurm  house,  are  the 
&vourite  topics  with  this  class  of  writers,  who  denounce  any 
systematic  plan  of  emigration,  as  a  systematic  plan  of  transporta- 
tion, and  declaim  on  the  cruelty,  the  wickedness,  and  the  folly  of 
expatriating  the  poor. 

Small  farms  and  the  allotment  system  are  popular  themes,  plau- 
sible enough  as  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  general  declamar 
tion.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  allotment  system,  and  what  is  the 
size  of  the  farms  recommended.  Two  veiy  different  things  are 
confounded  under  the  name  of  the  allotment  system^ — small 
patches  of  land  as  subsidiary  to  wages — and  small  patches  of  land 
as  substitutes  for  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  hire.  As  the  size 
recommended  for  allotments,  or  field-gardens,  is  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  acre,  it  is  very  clear  that  on  so  small  a  quantity  of  land  a 
man  with  a  family  cannot  support  himself  without  other  employ- 
ment ;  and  they  can  only  be  subsidiary  to  wages.  What  then, 
wc  would  ask,  is  to  be  the  nature  of  Uiat  employment  ?  With 
these  field-gardens,  the  agricultural  labourer  "ought  to  have  no 
connexion  ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  land  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  dwelling,  and  that  dwelling  upon  the  £arm  on  which 
he  works.  The  number  of  labourers  required  for  each  hundred 
acres  is  well  known.  It  should  never  be  less  than  three,  and 
cannot,  even  under  the  best  system  of  cultivation  in  which  the 
plough  is  used,  be  more  than  five ;  and  landlords  would  find  it 
their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  comfortable  dwellings,  with  gardens,  for  the  labourers  upon 
every  farm.  These,  with  the  keep  of  a  cow  through  the  whole 
year,  ought  to  form  part  of  the  laboiu*er^s  wages,  the  remainder, 
with  a  small  payment  in  money,  being  paid  chiefly  with  that 
species  of  grain  which  forms  the  customary  food  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  district,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  the  average  number  of  children.  This  constitutes  the  hind 
system  of  Northumberland — the  best  mode  of  paying  agricultural 
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wages,  both  for  the  master  and  servant — for  the  master,  becanse 
during  a  period  of  low  prices  it  saves  him  from  the  necessity  of 
selling  a  large  quantity  of  produce  to  provide  for  weekly  money 
payments,  and  prevents  that  squabbling  about  the  reduction  of 
money  wages,  in  which  most  of  tne  incendiary  fires  of  the  southern 
counties  originate — ^for  the  labourer,  because  during  a  rise  of 
prices,  it  secures  him  a  suflSciency  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  poor^s  rate,  saves  him  from  the  tribute 
levied  by  the  village  shop  between  himself  as  a  consumer  and  the 
farmer  as  a  producer,  removes  the  temptation  to  dissipate  his  wages 
at  the  ale  house,  and  encourages  habits  of  economy  and  prudence. 
This  mode  of  payment  combines,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  labourer 
18  concerned,  all  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  allotment  system, 
with  those  of  boarding  the  labourers  in  the  farm  house.  The 
work  of  the  farm  is,  in  each  case,  performed  by  labourers  hired  by 
the  year,  and  paid  chiefly  in  produce  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  they  are  single  men,  residing  in  the  farm  house, 
in  the  other  they  are  married  householders,  residing  on  the  farm 
in  cottages  belonging  to  the  farm.  And  yet  the  newspaper  press, 
and  others  who  advocate  the  allotment  system  and  tlie  boarding 
of  labourers,  raise  a  cry  against  the  hind  system /is  a  truck  pay- 
ment, and  a  species  of  bondage.  For  the  benefit  of  our  southern 
readers  who  are  imacquainted  with  this  system,  we  shall  cite  from 
Mr.  Grey  of  Dilston,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AOTicultural 
Society,  a  statement  of  the  items  which  constitute  the  xforthum- 
brian  hind's  wages,  locally  called  "  conditions,"  with  the  money 
value  put  upon  tliem  by  him  in  1837.  This  is  the  master^s  valua- 
tion. By  the  side  of  it  we  shall  place  the  valuation  of  them  made 
by  Dr.  Gilly  in  his  "  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Peasantry  of  the 
Border,"  in  which  he  urges  on  landlords  the  duty  of  providing  a 
better  description  of  dwellings  for  this  valuable  class  of  men.  We 
shall  give  also  the  servant's  valuation  of  these  conditions  by  "  An 
Old  Jttind,"  who,  in  a  letter  in  the  Berwick  paper,  complained 
that  both  the  above  valuations  made  the  hind's  wages  appear 
greater  than  they  really  were.  The  difference  between  the  parties 
regards,  it  will  be  observed,  only  the  money  value  of  the  items 
which  the  hind  receives,  not  the  items  themselves : — 
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Value  of  the  Coxditioxs  and  Moxet  Waoes  or  the 

XoBTHCMBIUAK  UlKD. 


36  boffheLi  of  Oats, 
24         „           Bmrler, 
12         «           Pease, 
3         „           Wheat, 
3        „          Rye, 

^}  bmhd^i  of  Potatoes, 
24  Uw.  of  Wool, 
Carriacre  of  Coals,     . 
Cottage  and,Gardeii, 
Keep  of  Cow, 
Cash, 

Mr.Grej 

1831. 

Dr.  Gillv 
1832. ' 

An  Ora  liimi 
1841. 

Pracnt 
Taloe. 

£6  12 
5  12 
3    0 
1     5 
0  15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£13    0 
2    0 
0    0 

i      3  10 

§10    0 
4     0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

£14  10 

2  14 
♦1     0 

0  16 

to    0 

b6     0 

3  10 

3 

0 

I 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

£11  19     0 

2  14     0 
1     0     0 
0  16     0 

3  0     0 
8     0     0 

4  0     0 

£17    4 
2  14 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 
♦9     0 

4  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£38  18 

0 

£32  10 

0 

£28  10 

3 

£31     9     0 

Each  hind  is  bound  to  supply  the  labour  of  one  woman  or 
boy,  called  theT)ondager,  whenever  the  &rmer  requires  it,  at  Is. 
a-day  in  harvest,  and  lOd.  at  other  seasons.  The  other  females 
of  the  family  receive  lOd.  or  Is.  a-day  generaDy,  and  2s.  6d.  in 
harvest.  The  hind  receives  the  best  com  grown  upon  the  farm ; 
and  is  paid  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ouarter,  one- 
fourth  part  of  his  conditions.  The  grain  is  grouna  at  a  cheap 
rate  at  the  small  mills  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  into 
the  different  kinds  of  meal ;  and  the  com,  says  Mr.  Grey,  which 
is  worth  £16  to  the  master,  is  of  more  value  to  the  hmd  than 
£20  paid  in  money,  to  be  expended  in  stones  of  flour,  or  quartern 
loaves,  at  the  week's  end.  The  keep  of  a  cow,  which  may  be 
valued  to  the  farmer  at  £8  or  £9,  is  evidently  worth  more  to  the 
hind.  The  calf  sells,  on  an  average,  for  twenty-five  shillinj 
and  if  the  wife  be  a  good  manager,  she  will  sell  forty  or  fil 
shillings'  worth  of  butter,  besides  having  an  ample  supply  of  mil] 
and  cheese  for  the  family.  The  wool  gives  employment,  to  the 
females  to  spin  and  knit  into  stockings,  or  it  is  sent,  after  being 
spun  into  yam,  to  be  made  into  blannets.    The  hired  hind  pos- 


*  Only  partially  giyen,  he  says,  if  at  all,  for  several  years. 

t  Because  Mr.  Qny  says  he  has  his  house  rent  free,  therefore  the  Old  Hind 
puts  no  vahie  on  it. 

X  Its  cost  to  the  farmer. 

§  Its  value  to  the  labourer. 

It  Allowance  in  lieu  of  the  keep  of  a  second  cow,  when  a  **  double  hind**  is 
hired, — that  is,  a  fiather  and  grown  up  son  liviog  with  him. 
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sesses  this  great  advantage  over  daily  labourers,  that  even  if  the 
state  of  the  weather  or  months  of  iUness  deprive  the  master  of 
the  benefit  of  his  services,  his  wages  suffer  no  diminution. 

Mr.  Grey  insists  strongly  on  the  moral  advantages  to  the 
labourer  of  this  system  of  paying  wages,  and  of  the  possession  of 
a  cow,  remarking  particularly  on  the  good  feeling  which  it  en- 
genders between  master  and  servant,  and  its  effects  in  supersed- 
mg  the  necessity  of  parochial  assistance ;  declaring  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  a  regularly  hired  hind  applying  for  parochial 
relief,  in  time  of  health,  however  numerous  ins  family.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  benefits  of  the  system,  he  gives  the  names  of  thir- 
teen hinds,  then  residing  upon  a  large  farm  in  Northumberland, 
the  number  of  years  each  nad  lived  with  the  same  master,  and 
the  wages  received  by  each  at  the  half-yearly  settlement,  being  a 
surplus  arising  from  the  labour  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
who  remained  at  home,  which  they  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  call  for  in  the  course  of  the  half  year,  but  left  in  their  mas- 
tei^s  hands  till  the  final  settlement  of  their  account.  One  of 
these  had  been  in  the  same  service  thiiiy  years,  one  twenty-five, 
one  eighteen,  one  fifteen,  one  fourteen,  the  average  being  more 
than  thirteen.  The  aggregate  amount  due  to  these  thirteen  men 
was  £102.  One  had  to  receive  i?23,  another  i?15, — the  remain- 
der, with  one  exception,  sums  varying  from  £4  to  £9.  One 
owed  his  master  between  £7  and  £S.  Having  lost  a  valuable 
cow  by  death,  and  being  unable,  by  reason  of  nis  large  family, 
to  purchase  another,  his  master  lent  him  ^10  for  that  purpose, 
to  oe  repaid  by  instalments.  A  master,  in  such  cases,  freauently 
gives  the  servant  the  use  of  one  of  his  own  cows,  until  ne  can 
procure  one  for  himself;  but  the  servant  is  always  anxious  to 
nave  the  credit  of  possessing  a  cow  of  his  own ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd,  says  Mr.  Grey,  not  to  give  every  encouragement  to  so 
laudable  a  spirit. 

Dr.  Gilly  also  has  exemplified  the  working  of  the  liind  system, 
by  giving  statements  of  the  earnings  of  several  families,  varying 
with  the  number  of  the  children  of  an  age  to  work,  the  wages  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  in  kind  and  in  money,  being  valued  at 
£i2y  10s.  A  man,  his  wife,  a  daughter  aged  nineteen,  and  a 
son  aged  twelve,  earned  in  the  year  <f  50,  4s.  6d.  Another 
family,  in  which  there  were  two  sons,  aged  fifteen  and  eleven, 
and  a  daughter  aged  thirteen,  earned  £5lj  18s.  A  family  in 
which  there  were  ten  children  earned  £68,  8s.  The  average 
wages  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  without  any  children  old  enough  to 
work,  amount  to  <£^44,  10s. ;  from  which  £7  is  to  be  deducted 
for  the  wages  paid  to  a  hired  bondager,  whose  pay  from  the 
farmer  amounts  to  £9  of  the  above  sum.  The  only  part  of  the 
system  to  which  objections  can  be  raised  is  this  of  the  bondager. 
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Wlien  she  is  the  hind's  wife  or  grown  up  daughter,  the  objec- 
tion, however,  is  chiefly  in  the  name ;  for  though  bound  to  be  at 
the  farmer's  call,  she  receives  pay.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  hard 
that  the  hind  should  be  obliged  to  hire  a  servant  to  be  always 
ready,  when  required,  to  work  upon  the  farm,  and  the  want  of 
accommodation  m  the  hind's  houses  as  regards  separate  sleeping 
apartments,  certainly  aggravates  the  objection ;  but  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  the  hardship  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  the  bondager,  when  not  at  work  for  the  farmer,  is  emplov- 
ed  in  spinning,  and  other  work  for  the  hind ;  and,  on  the  wnofe, 
her  earnings  are  more  than  her  wages. 

The  practice  originated  in  the  necessity  existing,  in  a  thinlv- 
peopled  agricultural  district,  of  havinff  a  certJn  number^  of 
women  always  at  hand,  for  the  occasional  work  of  turnip  hoeing 
and  attending  the  thrashing-mill.  A  few  years  ago,  when  pub- 
lic attention  was  drawn  to  the  evils  of  the  truck  system  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  attempts  were  made  to  excite  the  pea- 
santry of  Northumberland  to  demand  to  be  put  upon  money 
wages ;  the  farmers,  however,  resisted  the  demand,  except  one, 
who,  from  his  contiguity  to  a  populous  village,  could  alwavs 
command  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  women  and  boys. 
His  labourers,  after  trying  weekly  money  payments,  requested, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be  put  upon  the  hiring  system 
again.  The  bad  condition  of  the  hind's  houses  has  been  urged  as 
another  objection  ;  but  tliis  is  no  part  of  the  system.  It  is  an  evil 
not  confined  to  the  north,  but  prevails  to  an  equal  extent  in  many 

farts  of  the  south,  where  a  different  mode  of  paying  wages  exists, 
t  is  an  evil  which  arises  from  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  land- 
lords in  not  providing  suitable  dwellings  for  the  labourers  who 
till  their  ground.  In  order  to  introduce  into  th^  south  the  sys- 
tem of  employing,  as  labourers,  hired  householders,  resident 
upon  the  farm,  and  paid  their  wages  chiefly  in  kind,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  substitute  for  the  oats,  barley,  and  pease,  of  which 
the  bread  of  Northumberland  is  made,  sufficient  wheat  for  the 
consumption  of  the  labourer's  family,  and  barley  for  the  fattening 
of  his  nigs.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  in  Northumberland  constitutes 
one  oi  the  peasant's  greatest  comforts.  Its  high  price  is  severely 
felt  by  the  peasantry  of  the  south  ;  and  as  the  farmer,  by  laying 
in  a  stock  of  coals  for  his  labourers  as  well  as  himself,  can  pur- 
chase them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  la- 
bourer can  procure  them  at  the  village  shop,  in  .quantities  of  a 
hundred  weight,  or  half  a  hundred  weight  at  a  time,  he  ought  to 
be  supplied  with  them,  as  part  of  his  wages,  which  would  then 
stand  tnus : — 
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Wheat,  40  bushels,  at  45s.  per  quar., 

Barley,  20       „  25s.         „ 

Potatoes  40     „       .         .         .         . 

Keep  of  cow,  •         .         .        • 

Cottage  and  garden, 

Coals,  2  tons,  or  an  equivalent  qoantity  of  wood. 

Cash, 

£33  17  6 
These  items  would  to  the  farmer  be  equivalent  to  about  13s. 
a-week ;  but  with  those  wages,  paid  weekly  in  money,  the  la- 
bourer would  not  be  able  to  procure  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
forts. The  money  part  of  the  wages  would  be  the  only  portion 
liable  to  fluctuation  at  the  annual  hiring.  An  excess  of  labour- 
ers in  any  district  would  reduce  it  below  four  pounds,  as  the  Old 
Hind  alleges  that  it  has  been  reduced  of  late  in  Northumberland 
to  £3,  10s. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increased  demand  for 
labour,  or  a  diminished  supply  of  it,  would  raise  the  money  pay- 
ment above  that  simi.  How  much  would  such  a  system  of  pay- 
ment improve  the  condition  of  the  Norfolk  labourer,  now  receiv- 
ing 9s.  a-week  in  money,  liable  to  deductions  for  loss  of  time  from 
sickness  and  bad  weather,  obliged  to  pay  out  of  it  from  £3,  10s. 
to  £4,  10s.  for  a  cottage  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  to  pay  Is.  6d« 
weekly  for  one  hundred  weight  of  coals,  and  to  purchase,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  his  family,  from  3  to  3]^  stones  of  flour  a- 
week  at  Is.  9d,  the  stone,  with  no  more  milk  than  he  can  buy  for 
a  halfpenny  a-day.  Before,  however,  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  south  can  command  better  wages,  there  must  be  a  great 
reduction  of  the  number  seeking  employment.  Wages  in  Xin- 
colnshire  are  fully  three  shillings  a-week  higher  than  in  Norfolk, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  is  lower.  In  Canada,  where  com  is 
still  cheaper,  the  farm  labourer  receives  as  much  money,  besides 
his  board,  as  he  receives  in  Lincolnshire  without  board.  In  Lin-  . 
colnshire,  large  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  has  caused  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labour ;  and  the  population  of  Lincolnshire 
has  not  vet  increased  up  to  it.  In  Norfolk,  the  waste  lands 
were  inclosed  fix)m  sixty  to  eighty  years  ago ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  Arthur  Young  boasted  of  the  in- 
creased population  that  county  was  thereby  enabled  to  employ 
and  support ;  but  the  population  has  doubled  itself  since  then ; 
and  there  are  no  commons  to  inclose.  In  Canada,  there  is 
abundance  of  fertile  wild  land,  and  the  reclaiming  of  it  occasions 
a  constant  demand  for  labour ;  which  so  raises  the  wages  of  farm 
servants  that  the  careftil  labourer  is  enabled,  in  five  years,  to 
save  money  enough  to  become  the  owner  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
VOL.  in.     NO.  VI.  2  I) 
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— ^first  withdrawing  himself  from  the  laboar-market^  and  ulti- 
mately becoming  an  employer  of  hired  labour,  and  increasiDg 
the  demand  for  it. 

Let  US  suppose  one  of  those  movements  of  elevation  to  take 
place  with  wmch  geologists  are  familiar,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
add  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain  five  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  adapted  to  arable  culture.  This  addition,  requiring  fonr 
men  to  the  hundred  acres,  would  occasion  a  witndrawal  of 
200,000  agricultural  labourers  from  the  old  cultivated  districts, 
and  would  cause  an  advance  of  wages  there. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  relief  from  such  an  event,  althongh 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  been  proved  to  be  slowly  rifling, 
and  although  the  British  Association  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  ascertaining  whether  some  change  of  level  is 
not  in  progress  in  Cornwall  and  Devon;  bat  similar  effects 
would  be  produced  upon  agricultural  wages  if  200,000  farm 
labourers  were  suddenly  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  colonies. 
Whether  the  withdrawal  of  this  number  would  cause  an  advance 
in  the  wages  of  that  class  of  labourers  equal  to  three  shillings  ap- 
week,  would  depend  upon  the  proportion  these  200,000  emi- 
grants might  bear  to  the  total  number  of  agricultural  labourers. 
Of  the  beneficial  eifects  of  such  an  advance  on  their  comforts 
there  can  be  no  question.  With  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  em- 
ployers of  labour,  it  would  increase  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
on  land  requiring  four  men  to  the  hundred  acres,  by  about  six 
shillings  an  acre,  which  would  in  itself  cause  a  reducticm  of  rent 
to  that  amount ;  but,  by  the  introduction  of  still  better  modes  of 
cultivation  into  the  most  improved  districts,  and  by  the  difiTusion, 
over  the  barbarous  agricultural  districts,  of  the  best  existing  sys- 
tem of  farming,  there  are  ample  means  ofincreasing  the  free  pro- 
duce to  such  an  extent  as  would  more  tlian  counterbalance  this 
loss ;  and  part  of  it  would  be  compensated  by  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  paid  for  poor-rates,  which  are  ultimately  deducted  from 
rent,  ana  by  a  diminution  of  that  portion  of  the  county  rates — 
another  deduction  from  rent — paid  for  gaols  and  police,  whidi 
would  be  consequent  on  the  diminution  of  crime  attendant  on 
an  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  greater  security  which  the  removal  of  discontent  wonla 
give  to  the  aristocratical  portion  of  our  pcditical  institutions. 

The  general  adoption,  then,  of  cultivation  by  means  of  hired 
householders,  resident  upon  the  farms,  paid  their  wages  chiefly 
in  kind,  not  obliged  to  find  a  bondager,  and  inhabiting  comfort- 
able and  oommoaious  cottages,  such  as  it  is  the  duty,  and  ongbt 
to  be  the  pride  of  every  landowner  to  provide  upon  his  estate^ 
would  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  southern  pea- 
santry, than  the  occupation  of  half-acre  allotments  at  a  distance 
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firom  their  dwellings,  held  in  connexion  with  weeklj  wage% 
vaiying  from  the  six  and  seven  shillings  of  Devon  and  Dorset, 
to  the  nine  and  ten  shillings  of  Norfolk,*  or  even  the  twelve  and 
fourteen  shillings  of  Lincolnshire. 

Let  this  mode  of  paying  wages  be  adopted,  and,  as  far  as  the 
agricoltural  population  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  hali-aere  allotments,  or  field-garden  wardens.  They 
can  only  be  reouired  for  the  artizans  and  manufacturers  of  towns 
and  villages.  To  them  they  would  afibrd  a  healthy,  agreeable, 
and  innocent  recreaticm  for  their  leisure  hours,  and  a  scanty — a 
very  scanty — ^resource  to  fall  back  on,  during  a  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment. Even  for  this  class  of  labourers,  it  would  be  far  better 
that  they  should  live  in  cottages,  having  gardens  attached,  pro* 
vided  by  their  employers  in  connexion  with  their  work.  This 
system,  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  large  manufacturers^ 
luis  been  found  to  work  beneficially  both  for  the  master  and 
workmen.  The  extension  of  railways  will  facilitate  its  extended 
adoption,  by  leadin£^  to  the  transfer  of  the  seats  of  many  of  our 
mJnfaciaiL  from  towns  to  yiUages.  ^ 

From  the  consideration  of  small  allotments  of  land  held,  as 
subsidiary  to  wages,  we  pass  to  that  of  larger  allotments  of  suffix 
dent  size  to  remove  the  occupiers  from  the  class  of  labourers  for 
hire,  and  to  convert  them  into  small  farmers. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  said  to  attend  small  farms  is  the 
facility  which  tney  are  supposed  to  afford  to  the  frugal  and  in* 
dustiious  labourer  of  raising  himself  in  the  scale  of  society. 
What,  then,  should  be  their  size,  and  how  are  they  to  be  culti- 
vated ?  by  tenants  hiring  the  labour  of  others,  or  by  the  labour 
of  the  occupier  and  his  family  alone? 

If  the  occupiers  are  to  be  of  the  former  class,  and  if  the  use 
of  the  plough  is  to  be  permitted,  farms  of  fifty  acres  are  the 
smallest  which  would  give  occupation  to  a  plough  team ;  and 
farms  of  100  acres,  or  sufficient  for  two  ploughs,  would  enable 
them  to  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  number  of  horses  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
each  hundred  acres  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  occupation  in- 
creases. But  in  order  to  cany  on  a  form  of  fif);y  or  one  hundred 
acres  properly,  the  tenant  ought  to  possess  a  capital  of  ten  pounds 
an  acre,  or  a  sum  of  £500  or  £1000 ;  and  where  is  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  the  most  frugal  and  industrious,  and  the  best 
Eaid,  who  can  hope  to  save  such  a  sum  during  the  course  of  a 
>ng  life.  The  effect,  then,  of  these  small  forms  is  to  tempt  la^ 
bourers  and  the  sons  of  farmers  who  have  saved,  or  who  can  bor- 
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row  a  little  money,  to  take  them  with  inadequate  means,  and, 
after  making  a  fruitless  struggle  for  a  few  jears,  eventually  to 
be  sold  up,  and  to  sink  dispirited  and  hopeless,  into  the  mass  of 
the  labouring  population.  Such  was  the  picture — the  true  pic- 
ture— given  by  tne  reporter  of  the  Times  newspaper,  an  advocate 
fer  small  farms,  of  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  of  SoTCth' 
Wales,  during  the  Rebecca  riots.  Such  is  the  picture  presented 
by  this  class  of  farmers,  wherever  they  are  found.  Iti  districts 
of  small  farms  we  invariably  see  the  land  in  the  woiist  state  of 
cultivation,  the  smallest  amount  of  labour  employed  upon  it,  andi 
the  wages  of  labour  the  lowest.  Such  occupiers  are  the  first  to 
succumb  under  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  unpropitious  seaaons. 
They  were  ruined  during  the  war  by  the  rise  of  wages  and  of 
poors'  rates,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  prices.  They  are 
sinking  now,  by  thousands,  under  the  transition  from  high  to  lo^ 
prices.  The  effect  of  these  low  prices  will  be  to  throw  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capi- 
tal. Small  occupiers  can  only  exist  at  rents  much  below  those 
which  tenants  of  capital  can  pay,  cultivating  tracts  of  land  sufH- 
ciently  large  to  allow  of  a  proper  diAdsion  of  labour,  and  to  per- 
mit all  the  strength  of  the  establishment  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  each  process  of  cultivation,  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
effective.  And  yet  the  competition  arising  from  increasing  num- 
bers, induces  the  small  cultivators  to  take  land  at  higher  rents 
than  can  be  obtained  for  large  farms ;  and  as  fast  as  one  is  ruined 
another  is  ready  to  take  his  place  at  the  same,  or  even  a  higher 
rent.  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  how  much  this  class  of 
farmers  would  improve  their  condition  by  removal  to  Canada, 
where  the  capital  which  is  insufficient  to  maintain  them  here,  as 
tenants  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  acres,  working  like  labourers,  and 
faring  like  labourers,  would  establish  them  comfortably  as  owners 
of  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  acres — ^where  even  a  much 
ruder  system  of  agriculture  than  that  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  is  all  mat  is  required,  and  where  more  refined  culti- 
vation would  be  thrown  away. 

But  perhaps  the  small  farms,  held  out  as  likely  to  prove  auch 
a  blessing  to  the  country,  are  not  to  be  carried  on  by  tenants 
employing  horses  and  hired  labourers,  but  are  to  be  of  such  a 
size  that  they  are  to  be  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry,  with  no 
other  labour  than  that  of  the  tenant  and  his  family,  who  is  thus 
to  be  independent  of  capital.  What^  then,  is  this  happy  sizet 
Ten  acres  is  the  average  size  of  Irish  farms ;  but  the  late  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  who  was  a  great  advocate  for  garden  farms,  and  the 
most  successful  introducer  of  the  system  into  England^  and  whose 
zeal,  activity,  and  benevolence  in  her  endeavours  to  pi*omote  the. 
welfare  of  the  labourers  on  her  estate,  are  above  all  praise,  tried 
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farms  of  ten  acres,  found  them  too  large,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
duce them  to  half  that  size.  She  has  declared  that,  on  nve  acres, 
a  £unily  can  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  by  their  labour ; 
and  that  this  system  has  converted  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
if  not  of  the  gaol,  into  an  industrious,  respectable,  and  thriving 
peasantry.  We  beUeve  that  a  bad  system  of  cultivation  exist^ 
on  the  large  farms  of  that  part  of  Sussex  where  the  estates  of 
this  lady  were  situated,  and  that  they  employed  too  small  a 

Eroportion  of  labour.  So  far,  therefore,  the  change  has  been 
eneficial ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  improved  mode  of  cultivating  these  large  farms  on 
the  Lincolnshire  system,  with  the  Lincolnshire  capital,  and  pay- 
ing the  Lincx)lnsnire  wages — or,  which  would  oe  far  better, 
paying  the  labourer  on  the  hind  system  of  Northumberland — 
Mrs,  Gilbert  would  have  remedied  much  of  the  evil  of  a  redun- 
dant imemployed  population  on  her  estates,  and  that  she  would 
have  cojoferrea  a  greater  boon  on  those  whom  the  land  could  not 
employ  under  sucn  a  system,  by  affording  facilities  to  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  Canada,  than  by  placing  them  on  these 
five  acre  farms.  To  a  few  of  these  small  spade  occupations  in 
each  parish,  to  afford  a  link  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer, 
and  to  be  occupied  by  those  inferior  labourers  whoiQ  the  farmers 
will  not  employ,  and  who  have  not  energy  enough  for  emigra- 
tion, there  can  be  no  objection ;  but  we  fear  those  landowners 
wiU  have  cause  to  regret  it  who  shall  be  tempted  to  cut  up  the 
whole  or  a  large  portion  of  their  estates  into  these  small  holdings, 
and  that  the  labourers  will  ultimately  gaui  nothing  by  the  change. 
Competition  for  land  will,  with  the  inci*ease  of  population,  reduce 
them  to  the  same  condition  as  that  to  which  they  are  now  reduced 
by  competition  for  employment. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  additional  employment  might 
a(^vantageousIy  be  found  for  labourers,  by  the  partial  substitution 
of  the  spade  for  the  plough  upon  large  farms ;  but  this  has  its 
limits,  for  the  work  of  horses  on  a  farm  consists  not  of  ploughing 
o^ly,  but  of  drawing  out  manure,  and  carrying  produce  to  mar- 
ket. Whenever  spade  husbandry  shall  be  exclusively  adopted, 
we  shall  be  driven  to  resort  to  such  barbarisms  in  agriculture  as 
making  milch-cows  perform  the  work  of  horses  after  the  German 
fashion^  harrowing  with  asses  after  that  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
carrying  the  crops  to  the  stack-yard  on  men's  backs  after  tlie 
practice  of  Wales,  and  carrying  the  produce  to  market  we  know 
not  how. 

The  advocates  of  these  small  farms  contend,  that  they  send  a 
larger,  surplus  produce  to  market  than  the  large  farms.  If  that 
be  the  case,  they  must  want  a  larger  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial population  to  consume  it ;  and  how  an  increased  popula- 
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tion  of  this  class  is  to  be  kept  in  employment,  except  by  tlio 
opening  of  new  markets  in  the  colonies,  is  not  very  clear. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  these  small  farms  yield  a  smaller 
instead  of  a  larger  surplus  produce.  K  it  were  not  so,  they  would 
nndersell  the  large  farms,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  market. 
But  the  complaint,  from  the  sLxteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  of  the  destruction  of  small  occupations  and  the 
engrossing  of  land.  Legislative  enactments  have  even  been 
framed  to  prevent  it,  in  tlie  same  spirit  as  those  which  sought  to 
make  meat  cheaper  by  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  those  for- 
mers who,  "  of  their  greedy  and  covetous  minds,"  killed  their 
calves  as  veal,  instead  of  rearing  them  to  be  beeves.  Spade  hus- 
bandry and  small  farms,  again,  have  been  the  resources  of  those 
countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands  and  some  of  the  Italian  states, 
which,  having  had  an  extensive  commerce,  and  having  lost  it, 
and  possessing  no  colonies  as  an  outlet  for  their  redundant  popu- 
lation, were  compelled  to  subdivide  the  land  as  the  only  means 
of  employing  tliem. 

The  high  rents  paid  by  small  cultivators,  and  the  large  export 
of  provisions  from  Ireland,  are  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  large 
surplus  produce  of  small  farms.  The  high  rents  are  easily  ex- 
plained. They  consist  of  the  tenants'  and  horses'  share  of  the 
I)roduce,  added  to  that  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  taking  the 
abourer^s  share  for  performing  the  work  of  man  and  beast,  and 
being  contented  with  it  under  the  competition  for  employment, 
because  it  ensures  him  regular  work,  with  the  privile^  of  being 
his  own  master.  As  to  the  surplus  produce  of  Ireland,  It  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  negative  quantity,  if  the  cultivators  of  her 
soil  were  consumers  of  bread  and  meat.  Five  ounces  of  beef 
consumed  weekly  by  each  of  the  eight  millions  of  her  people, 
would  cut  off  her  export  of  live  cattle,  supposing  it  to  be  double 
the  number,  100,000  head,  which  enter  England  oy  way  of  Liv^er- 
pool,  and  supposing  also,  that  instead  of  being  lean  kine,  they  were 
fat  oxen  of  six  hundred  w^eight  each.  Again,  the  318,700  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  2,327,782  quarters  of  oats 
imported  from  Ireland  in  1841  would  give  scarcely  1^  peck  of 
wheat,  and  little  more  than  2^  bushels  of  oats  for  the  annual 
consumption  of  each  of  her  potato-and-point-fed  population. 

After  all,  however,  the  question  of  small  farms  or  emigration 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  example  of  Ireland  proves,  that 
in  a  country  where  land  is  thus  subdivided,  and  where  there  are 
no  manufactures,  population  will  increase  as  fast  if  not  faster 
than  in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  country ;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Ireland  proves  also,  that  wretchedness  the  most  appall- 
ing will  increase  at  an  equal  rate.  We  may  therefore  expect, 
that  under  such  a  system  the  population  of  Great  Britain  will 
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continue  to  double  itself  every  forty  years.  At  this  rate,  by  the 
year  1921,  it  will  amount  to  72,000,000 ;  54,000,000  will  have 
been  added  to  our  present  18,000,000,  requiring,  with  the  ave- 
rage number  of  five  individuals  to  a  family,  and  five  acres  for 
their  support,  54  millions  of  acres.  All  the  cultivated  and  re- 
claimable  land,  however,  in  Great  Britain,  does  not  amount  to 
quite  44,000,000  of  acres.  Another  generation,  therefore,  will 
scarcely  have  passed  away,  before  the  hive  will  be  so  full  that 
we  must  send  forth  a  swarm,  whether  we  will  or  not,  so  that  the 
sooner  we  set  about  the  work  of  "  replenishing  and  subduing^ 
the  waste  lands  of  our  fine  colonies,  and  the  more  we  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  colonization, 
the  tetter. 

The  colonies  which  appear  at  present  to  offer  the  greatest  in- 
ducements to  emigrants  of  the  clajss  of  labourers  and  small  fiur- 
mers,  are  South  Australia  and  Canada.  We  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  latter,  as  the  most  accessible  to  emigrants  with 
small  resources,  who  go  out  at  their  own  expense.  Our  informa- 
tion is  drawn  from  the  publications  prefixed  to  this  article. 
Among  these  we  find  Captain  Barclay  of  Ury,  in  his  Tour, 
recommending  the  United  States  in  preference  to  Canada  for 
tenants  of  capital.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  he  saw 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  latter  country,  and  that  he  entered 
it  with  a  strong  bias  impressed  on  him  in  favour  of  the  States 
by  those  with  whom  be  nad  associated  in  that  coimtry.  There 
are  statements  in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Kolph  to  Captain  Barclay 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  turning  their  thoughts 
towards  the  United  States  as  their  home.  The  class  of  setders 
to  whom  Canada  offers  at  present  the  greatest  advantages,  are 
working  fiurmers,  possessing  sufficient  resources  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  acquire  land,  to  be  cultivated  entirely  by  themselves, 
unless  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  hired 
labour.  It  appears,  by  the  reports  of  the  Government  emigration 
agents  at  Quebec  and  Kingston,  dated  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1843,  that  the  great  influx  of  emigrants  of  the  labouring  class 
fix>m  the  United  States,  consequent  on  the  monetary  difficulties 
there  and  the  cessation  of  the  public  works,  has  caused  a  great 
reduction  of  wages  in  Canada,  while  the  public  works  at  that 
time  in  progress  in  the  colony,  would  be  completed  in  a  few 
years,  when  great  numbers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  low  pric«  of  produce,  also,  was  causing  the  farmers  to  dimin- 
ish their  cultivation  by  hired  labour,  and  to  reduce  their  liability 
to  be  called  on  for  money  payments.  There  is,  however,  at  all 
times,  more  demand  for  good  farm  servants  than  for  other  de- 
scriptions of  labour,  from  their  being  so  rapidly  absorbed  in  the 
class  of  proprietors ;  and  though,  from  the  cheapness  with  which 
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their  wants  may  be  supplied)  carpentera^  brickmakers^  brick- 
layers, and  other  mechanics  of  experience  and  character^  who 
will  make  themselves  generally  useful,  feel  their  resources  but 
little  diminished  while  m  steady  work,  they  most  remember  that 
in  the  winter  there  is  Uttle  demand  for  their  services,  and  that 
the  competition  for  employment  is  so  great,  that  hioidreds  have 
been  hired  to  work  upon  the  land  at  Is.  9d.  to  2%.  currency, 
without  board,  which  has  subsequently  risen  to  2s.  6d« 

The  low  rate  of  wages,  however,  does  not  affect  those  who 
have  the  means  of  employing  themselves  on  the  land ;  but,  on  die 
contrary,  gives  them  greater  advantages  in  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  otliers.  It  will  also  render  Canada  more  attractive  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  to  farmers  of  capital,  cultivating  their  land 
by  means  of  hired  labour,  whom  the  high  rate  of  wages  has  de- 
terred firom  resorting  to  it.  They  possess  an  advantage  there  not 
enjoyed  in  Englana,  that  during  a  period  of  depressed  prices, 
they  have  it  in  their  pow^  to  reduce  their  money  payments 
almost  to  nothing. 

Land  may  be  purchased  in  all  parts  of  Canada  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government — in  Canada  East  of  the  British  American  Land 
Company,  and  in  Canada  West  of  the  Canada  Company.  The 
territory  of  the  British  American  Land  Company  consists  of 
700,000  acres  in  tlie  eastern  townships  of  Canada^  lying  inland, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  boundaries  of  the  eastern  townships,  on  the  north  and 
west,  are  the  Seignories,  or  the  settlements  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians bordering  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu  rivers ;  on  the 
south,  the  frontier  line  dividing  the  British  possessions  from  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  on  the  east  the  river 
Chaudi^re.  This  district  contains  between  five  and  six  milUons 
of  acres,  divided  into  six  counties,  each  returning  one  member  to 
the  Provincial  Parliament.  It  is  subdivided  into  about  one  hun- 
dred townships.  Its  population  is  70,000,  speaking  the  English 
language,  and  property  is  subject  to  Englisn  laws.  At  present 
the  Company  principally  recommend  certain  townships  in  the 
counties  of  Sherbroke,  Stansted,  and  Shefford,  but  state,  that  as 
the  progress  of  settlement  advances,  other  townships,  now  less 
inhaoited,  will  be  found  equally  eligible. 

The  advantages  held  out  to  settlers  are,  contiguity  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Quebec  and  Montreal  on  the  one  side,  and  to  those  of 
New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
together  with  the  accommodation  of  bridges,  foundries,  mills, 
school -houses,  &C.,  which  the  Company  have  provided  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £40,000. 

Thes?,  and  the  vicinity  of  Sherbroke,  the  seat  of  the  district 
government,  and  of  thickly-peopled  settlements,  at  Melbourne  on 
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the  north,  and  Compton  on  the  south,  affording  a  large  society  of 
respectable  inhabitants  from  Great  Britain,  may,  to  settlers  of 
capital,  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  a  somewhat  severer 
winter,  and  less  fertile  soil,  than  are  enjoyed  by  Canada  West. 
To  the  remarks  in  favour  of  the  climate,  by  the  author  of  the 
Emigrant  to  North  America,  we  can  add  the  testimony  of  officers 
with  whom  we  have  conversed,  who  had  been  quartered  there, 
who  all  speak  favourably  of  it ;  and  one  who  had  been  in  a  great 
variety  oi  countries,  declared  that  the  climate  of  Canada  was  the 
most  delightful  he  had  ever  experienced, — ^the  cold  being  less  felt, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  low  temperature. 

The  territories  of  the  Canada  Company  are  situated  in  Canada 
West,  600  miles  fipom  Quebec,  and  comprise  lots  of  200  acres, 
scattered  throughout  the  country ;  most  of  them  surrounded  by 
old  settlements ;  also,  blocks  from  1000  to  10,000  acres,  in  the 
west^n  district  bordering  Lake  Erie,  amounting  to  200,000 
acres,  situated,  for  the  most  part,  within  six  miles  of  navigable 
waters.  They  also  possess  the  district  called  the  Huron  Tract, 
containing  one  million  of  acres  in  one  block,  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  most  fertile  land.  They  have  opened  roads,  and  founded 
several  towns  and  villages,  the  chief  of  which  are  Goderich,  the 
capital  of  the  Huron  Kstrict,  and  Guelph,  that  of  the  Welling- 
ton District. 

The  advantages  held  out  are  a  climate  less  severe,  and  a  more 
fertile  soil  than  in  Canada  East.  Dr.  Dunlop  declares  the  whole 
county  of  Huron  to  be  extremelv  healthy,  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  which  are  the  scourg^  of  new  settlements,  being  almost 
unknown ;  and  Dr.  Ailing  gives  a  similar  voucher  in  favour  of 
the  salubrity  of  Guelph  and  its  vicinity,  founded  on  a  long  medi- 
cal experience  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  on  an  extensive  practice  in  England.  We  find, 
however,  some  of  the  most  successful  settlers  speaking  of  their 
progress  having  been  obstructed  by  fever,  and  yet  treating  it 
tightly,  as  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  seasoned  settler.  The 
districts  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent  appear  to  be  the  alluvial 
tracts  bordering  the  lakes. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  rapid  progress  of  these  settlements. 
The  Huron  Tract  was  explored  in  1827 ;  a  sleigh  track  cut  the 
following  year,  and  two  snanties,  or  temporary  huts,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  In  1829,  a  road  of  the  statute 
width  was  connnenced,  and  has  since  received  various  improve- 
ments, as  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country  permitted  and 
required.  In  the  year  1838,  a  tavern  and  two  houses  were  built  at 
Goderich,  which  in  1840  numbered  a  population  of  699 ;  that  of 
the  township,  which  in  1840  was  1148,  amounts  in  1845  to  2332. 
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It  possesses  a  harbour^  with  a  pier  on  Lake  Huron,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating vessels  drawing  ten  feet  water,  and  contains  several 
churches,  schools,  stores,  and  eveiy  thin^  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  new  settlement.  In  1843,  Uie  whole  Huron  Tract 
contained  a  population  of  11,000;  and  about  70,000  acres  of 
land  were  disp<^ed  of  during  the  year.  Guelph,  the  capital  of 
the  Wellington  District,  consisted,  in  1832,  according  to  Dr. 
Ailing,  of  a  few  log  huts  among  stumps,  and  scattered  at  great 
distances  from  each  other.  During  the  course  of  that  and  the 
following  year,  many  hundreds  of  British  settlers  located  them- 
selves there ;  since  which  time,  its  progress  has  been  rapid.  It 
has  three  bridges  over  the  river  Speed,  which  winds  round  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  town,  and  there  ace  three  powerful,  besides 
smaller  waterfalls,  all  now  employed  in  the  working  of  mills.  We 
enumerate  the  trades  carried  on  there,  in  order  to  3iow  how  new 
settlements,  by  openW  fresh  fields  of  industry,  reUere  the  pies- 
sure  on  artizans  as  well  as  agnculturists,  occasioned  in  Britam  by 
increase  of  population  and  competition  for  employment.  Guelpn 
contained  in  1840  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  two  tanneries, 
three  distilleries,  two  brick  kilns,  three  lime  kilns,  three  breweries, 
one  carding  mUl,  one  scientific  miUwri^ht,  three  millwrights,  aU 
doing  a  large  business,  one  axe  maker,  three  blacksmiths,  employ- 
ing several  hands,  four  cabinet-makers,  one  upholsterer,  siJKteen 
carpenters,  joiners  and  builders,  five  tailors,  five  coopers,  one 
gunsmith,  one  watchmaker,  two  saddlers  and  harness  makers, 
one  confectioner,  one  baker  in  large  business,  nine  shoemakers, 
one  tin  worker,  two  hair-dressers,  three  butchers,  one  gardener. 
Jive  milliners  and  dresiHtnakera  in  fuU  work,  two  painters  and 
glaziers,  cme  coachmaker,  one  potash  manufactory,  one  large 
chair  manufactory,  six  bricklayers  and  masons,  two  farriers,  two 
auctioneers,  three  attorneys,  three  surgeons,  five  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, ten  atoresy  with  a  general  assortment  of  goods  direct  from,  the 
old  country y  one  store  devoted  to  drugs,  patent  medicines,  station- 
ery,  garden  and  agricultural  seeds,  ani  a  variety  of  fancy  arti- 
cles,  six  taverns,  several  common  schools,  and  three  Sunday 
schools,  numerously  attended  and  well  conducted.  The  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Congregation- 
alists,  have  each  a  neat  and  commodious  church  or  chapel.  The 
population  of  the  township  is  2290,  of  the  town  647.  The  set- 
tlers are  nearly  all  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  land  may  be  purchased 
of  the  Government,  as  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  CJouncu,  under  a 
provincial  act  passed  in  1841.  In  Canada  West,  8s,  currency 
(about  6s.  7d.  sterling,)  per  acre ;  in  Canada  East,  in  the  county 
of  Ottawa,  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  west  of  the 
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Kennebee  River,  6s.  currency  (about  4s.  lld.steriing,)  and  else- 
where in  that  division  of  the  province  4s.  currency  (about  38. 3^.) 
Eer  acre.  No  purchase-money  will  be  received  by  instalments, 
ut  the  whole  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale. 
The  British  American  Land  Company  offer  their  lands  for 
sale  at  such  prices  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  on  application  to  their 
commissioners  or  agents  in  the  eastern  townships,  on  the  follow- 
ing terms.  Purchasers  will  be  required  to  pay  punctually,  in 
each  year,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  six  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
price  of  the  land  selected  by  them ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
the  tenth  year,  the  purchase-money  will  be  made  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  instalments,  beaiing  six  per  cent,  interest.  The 
price  varies  from  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  fifteen  shiUings 
per  acre ;  but  the  average  price  of  good  farming  land  is  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre,  Halifax  currency.  The  Canada  Company  also 
dispose  of  their  lands  on  the  plan  of  not  requiring  immediate 

{>ayment,  thus  affording  great  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of 
and  by  emigrants  of  small  capital.  The  lands  offered  for  sale, 
(excepting  only  park  and  town  lots,  and  a  few  lots  in  the  West- 
em  Distnct,)  vary  in  price  from  2s.  to  17s.  6d.  an  acre.  The 
present  price,  in  the  Huron  district,  is  from  8s.  to  17s.  6d.  cur- 
rency, per  acre,  in  some  cases  higher.  One-fifth  of  the  money 
is  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  in  five  equal  an- 
nual payments,  with  interest.  They  also  grant  leases  for  a  term  of 
ten  years,  no  money  being  required  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  rent 
being  less  than  the  interest  on  the  price  ot  the  lands.  Full  power 
is  reserved  to  the  settler  to  purchase  the  freehold,  and  take  his 
deed  for  the  land  he  occupies,  at  any  time  during  the  lease  most 
convenient  to  himself,  thereby  saving  all  friture  payment  of  rent. 
With  respect  to  the  relative  eligibility  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  decision.  There  arc  instances  of 
equal  success  in  each  division  of  the  pronnce.  If  emigrating 
ourselves,  we  should  at  any  rate  examine  the  district  contiguous 
to  established  markets  and  old  settlements,  before  we  proceeded  up 
the  country. 

Tlie  advantages  of  each  are  stated  with  great  fairness  in  the 
Emigrant  to  North  America,  a  very  useful,  interesting,  and  amus- 
ing httle  work,  containing  just  that  kind  of  information  which  an 
intending  emigrant  requires  ;  and  giving,  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
the  daily  occupations  of  a  settler  during  his  first  year.  The  pre- 
face states  that  the  work  had  obtained  a  reputation  in  the  colony, 
where  it  was  first  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  aft>erwards  in 
the  pamphlet  form,  before  it  was  reprinted  in  this  country.  The 
author  describes  himself  as  one  of  six  brothers,  whose  father  left 
them  a  small  patrimony,  which  he  directed,  by  his  will,  to  be 
sold  and  divided  equally  among  them.      With  the  proceeds. 
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which  amounted  to  £300  each,  they  determined  to  purcfaiue  a 
tract  of  land  in  North  America,  ana  to  settle  upon  it  together; 
but  were  much  perplexed  between  the  ooofiicting  daixna  of  th» 
United  States  and  the  British  posaessions.  The  eldest  was  de^^ 
patohed  to  Nova  Scotia  as  pioneer  to  the  rest  %  but  not  findi&g 
that  country  aocord  with  the  ickeas  he  had  been  led  to  form  of  i^ 
he  proceeded  to  Canada.  Being  equally  disappointed  th«^  he 
passed  on  into  the  States,  allured  by  the  splendid  description  Mr. 
Birkbeck  was  then  giving  of  the  Onio  country,  xntenditag,  if  not 
satisfied  with  it,  to  proceed  to  the  Missouri  territory.  So  confi- 
dent was  he  of  there  meeting  with  the  land  of  promise,  that  he 
advised  his  other  brothers  to  sail  at  once  for  Philadelphia.  The 
accounts,  however,  which  he  had  sent  home,  together  with  some. 
slight  mention  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  cheapness  of  &xin«' 
ing  produce,  threw  disunion  into  tlieir  councik,  and  it  ended  ii| 
one  party  sailing,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  for  Philadelphia,  the 
other  for  Canada.  The  Canadian  party  consisted  of  the  antbar 
and  his  youngest  brother.  These  again  separated,  one  settling 
at  Grenville,  forty  miles  from  Montreal,  the  other  pusferring 
Western  Canada,  and  locating  himself  in  the  territories  of  tile 
Canada  Company,  in  the  Hnron  District.  He  who  settled  an 
Eastern  Canada  purchased  a  farm  of  300  wsce^,  with  abeut  fi&jr 
acres  cleared,  and  a  log  hut  and  frame  bam,  for  which  lie  g»ye 
£300 ;  one  hundred  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  by  «nni]ftl 
instalments  of  fifty  pounds.  He  had  scarcely  been  establiahed  a 
year  when  he  received  from  his  eldest  brotbec,  who  had  aelslaledi 
m  Illinois,  a  glowing  account  of  the  prospects  of  gracing  in  tlie 

Jirairies,  accompanied  with  urgent  advice  to  sell  his  (^madian 
arm,  and  repair  thither.  This  advice  he  would,  he  says,  inosl 
certmnly  have  followed,  could  he  have  met  with  a  purchaser^  for 
he  had  incurred  some  disappointments  and  losses,  and  was  not  in 
veiy  good  spirits  with  his  prospects.  A  sale,  however,  was  not  to  be 
easily  efiected,  and  in  the  meantime  he  received  tidings  of  the  death 
of  two  other  brothers  at  Galena,  on  the  Missouri,  who,  after  los-: 
ing  their  little  all  in  some  speculations  in  the  lead  mines,  fell 
victims  to  the  fatal  diseases  so  common  in  that  climate.  This 
intelligence,  and  an  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  with  th# 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards 
married,  determined  him  to  i^xnain  where  he  was,;  and  ri|^it  glad 
ha  was  that  he  came  to  this  decisicm.  In  1825,  he  rtceired  a»^' 
other  letter  from  his  brother  in  Illinois,  after  a  long  silence,  ce«i<^ 
plaining  bitteriy  of  his  sufferings  bom  the  miheaMkiesB  oP*  the 
oUmate,  by  which  he  deseribed  his  constltnticm  as  brokefi^  aufd^' 
his  form  consequently  neglected,  from  the  difficulty  of  Urihg.lar 
hour,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  paying  for  it,  with  the'  tow 
price  of  produce,  and  the  want  of  demand  even  at'  tliat  tow  price. ' 
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*^  We  have,"  he  says,  "  no  money  in  the  country,  and  our  bank  notes 
hut  ill  supply  its  place ;  some  of  them  are  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  dis- 
oount,  whfle  others  will  not  even  pay  a  hopeless  debt  I  offered  three 
bushels  of  Indian  com  to  the  postmaster,  in  payment  of  the  postage  of 
ydtir  ktft' letter,  bat  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  I  had  to  give  him  hard 
oaah.  I  was,  ai  first,  entirely  carried  away  with  the  fruitfufaiess  of  the 
Qouniry,  the  fineness  of  its  soil,  the  cheafmeas  of  land,  cattle,  &c^  as  all 
£itropeans  are^  without  duly  considering  that  they  must  also  sell  again 
at  snch  low  prices ;  but  the  difficulty  of  selling  at  all  is  the  prindpal 
obstacle.  I  have  lately  heard  from  Henry  in  the  Oliio  country,  who  had 
jufit  retuiTied  from  a  visit  to  James  in.  Upper  Canada,  who,  he  sayst 
has  actually  made  his  fortune ;  but  not  content  with  a  comfortable  in^ 
dependence,  he  has  entered  largely  into  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  succeeded  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
Henry  himself,  I  fear,  is  not  doing  well,  for  all  his  letters — and  I  hear 
firom  him  frequently — are  filled  with  complaints  about  the  high  price 
of  labour,  the  unheaJthiness  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  the  enor- 
mous taxes  he  has  to  pay,  which  he  describes,  on  comparing  them  with 
what  we  paid  at  home,  as  equal  in  amount,  upon  a  man's  capital,  to 
what  they  are  there  on  his  income ;  and  since  his  return  from  the  visit 
to  Canada,  he  adds  to  the  catalogue  of  his  grievances,  the  want  of 
nuffkets'and  money/' 

The  author  of  the  Emigrant  to  North  America  states,  on  the 
atithority  of  his  brother  in  Ohio,  that  the  taxes  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  minister  and  schoolmaster  amounted  to  one 
per  cent,  on  his  capital,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  his  in- 
come, supposing  his  property  to  yield  ten  per  cent,  interest.  In 
another  part  of  the  work,  we  find  the  taxes  of  Upper  Canada, 
chiefly  municipal  taxes,  raised  for  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  uy  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  stated  at  about 
three  halj^nce  the  acre.  With  regard  to  Lower  Canada,  he 
says : — 

"  In  my  own  case,  I  have  at  diis  moment  (1837)  increased  my  pro- 
perty, by  care  and  industry,  under  the  blessing  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, nine-fold,  as  I  consider  I  am  worth  little  less  than  £3000,  and 
I  might  have  made  it  much  more,  had  I  not  remitted  in  my  exertions 
to  increase  it,  and  indulged  in  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  Yet,  in  all  the.course  of  my  pro- 
gress to  wealth  and  independence,  I  never  paid  one  farthing,  either  of 
direct  taxes,  or  ministers'  or  schoolmasters'  salaries,  which  are  all  pro- 
vided for  from  other  sources ;  and  all  the  indirect  taxes  would  hardly 
amount  to  a  moiety  of  what  is  thus  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
civilized  country  upon  earth. 

**AaU>  marketfr-^a  very  material  and  important  concdderation — ^I 
may  assert  at  once,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Montreal  is 
the  best  on  the  whole  Continent  of  North  America.  Sufficient  proof 
of  this  is  exhibited  in  the  well-known  fiict,  that  great  numbers  from 
hundreds  of  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  resort  to  it. 
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Our  produce  fetches  a  fiur  remuuexadng  price,  and  the  neoeasaries  we 
]iave  to  purchase  are  cheaper  than  anywhere  eke  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  faciUties  of  conveyance  to  this  market  are  very  great 
by  roads,  tolerably  good  in  summer,  superb  in  winter ;  by  navigable 
rivers,  canals,  and  one  railroad ;  and  if  we  cannot  grow  so  much  upon 
an  acre  of  land  here,  nor  so  easily,  as  in  warmer  latitudes,  we  can  cul- 
tivate it  at  much  less  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  labour 
being  so  much  more  reasonable,  so  that  if  a  farmer  in  this  province 
were  to  pay  for  the  tillage  of  an  acre  out  of  his  own  produce,  he  would 
have  as  much  lefl,  or  nearly  so,  as  a  farmer  in  the  United  States,  after 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  it  would  sell  for  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  it  would  in  the  west.  This  also  applies  to  the  more  distant  parts  oC 
Upper  Canada,  though  not  to  the  same  extent*' 

We  have  seen  how^  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  the  author, 
commencing  with  a  capital  of  ^SOO,  had  raised  the  value  of  his 
property  to  jP3000.  Let  us  now  trace  the  progress  of  his  two 
servants  to  independence. 

Richard  was  the  son  of  a  settler  who  had  been  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate ;  but  as  his  poverty  had  nothingto  do  with  emigration 
or  farming,  the  cause  of  it  is  not  stated.  The  young  man,  there- 
fore, hired  himself  as  a  farm-servant^  and  supported  his  parents 
out  of  his  wages,  till  they  ceased  to  reouire  that  assistance.  When 
tins  demand  upon  his  resources  ceasea,  he  purchased  a  small  farm 
at  Abbotsford,  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  townships,  with 
about  six  acres  cleared,  for  ^40,  «f  10  to  be  paid  down,  and  jPIO 
per  annum,  with  interest.  The  first  instalment  was  paid  out  of 
the  savings  of  his  third  year's  wages.  The  cleared  land  was 
ploughed  by  his  master's  oxen,  for  which  he  paid  with  extra  work. 
During  the  ensuing  year,  when  not  occupied  with  the  work  of 
his  own  farm,  he  worked  for  his  master  at  eight  dollars  a  month, 
with  which,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  part  of  his  potatoes 
and  com,  he  paid  the  second  instalment,  besides  adding  to  his 
stock  of  clothes,  which  was  very  low,  from  the  exertions  ne  had 
made  to  support  his  father  and  mother,  and  paid  a  carpenter  for 
building  a  nam,  the  timber  for  which  he  prepared  himself  during 
the  winter.  During  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  he  bought  a  pair 
of  young  oxen  for  jP7,  10s.  on  six  months'  credit ;  his  master  gua- 
ranteeing the  payment.  This,  as  well  as  the  second  instalment  on 
his  land,  he  paid  punctually.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
he  built  a  small  awelliiig-house,  married  the  daughter  of  a  neidi- 
bouring  settler,  with  whom  he  received  a  fortune  of  about  the  value 
of  <£^200  in  farming-stock.  He  now  bought  a  lot  of  sixty  acres 
adjoining  his  farm^  sold  the  whole  for  j£^260,  and  bought  a  much 
larger  and  more  valuable  property  for  half  that  amounty  at  a  she* 
r^  s  salo)  having  ready  money  at  command.  This  property  he  has 
greatly  improved.  Hiswife  is  aneacelleut  and  economi<»l  manager^- 
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and  though  he  has  several  children,  he  now  never  works,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  superintending.   His  property  is  worth  £1000. 

John  Bone,  another  servant,  came  out  an  emigrant  without  a 
shilling.  His  master  rented  him  a  small  farm  for  two  years, 
upon  which  he  saved  £50,  with  which  he  went  into  that  part  of 
danada  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  French  Canadians, 
and  bought  a  small  farm,  where  he  enacted  Sichard's  history 
over  again,  but  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  ajs  he  had  no  for- 
tuitous assistance. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  which  relates  chiefly  to  Canada  East,  as 
introductory  to  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  Canada  West. 

'^  I  must  not  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass  without  correct- 
ing an  erroneous  impression  which  these  memoirs,  without  such  ex- 
planation, might  produce.  I  allude  to  their  apparent  exclusive  recom- 
mendation of  Lower  Canada  to  the  notice  of  the  emigrant.  I  say 
apparent,  because  I  equally  recommend  both  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  the 
left  of  which  is  in  Upper  Canada,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  that  stupendous  river,  which  now  forms  the  best  and  most  commodious 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  will  doubtless  become,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  what  it  has  been  not  inaptly  termed,  the  backbone  of 
this  mighty  province ;  but  I  also  speak  favourably  of  the  whole  of 
Upper  Canada,  below  and  away  from  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  shores 
in  some  places  are  unhealthy." 

From  the  author's  younger  brother,  who  had  settled,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  Canada  n  est,  he  received  no  communication  till 
after  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  of  which  he  forwarded  his 
brother  a  copy.  This  produced  some  comments  on  it,  in  which 
complaints  were  made  that  he  had  spoken  too  disparagingly  of 
Western  Canada. 

*'  I  myself,"  says  his  brother,  "  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  own 
history,  which  I  have  so  long  neglected  to  do,  have  not,  it  is  true,  been 
so  uniformly  prosperous  as  you  seem  to  have  been,  owing  to  misfor- 
tunes, which,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  country  or  the 
climate,  but  were  entirely  and  solely  attributable  to  my  own  folly.  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  a  comfortable  competency,  but  must  make  a  for- 
tune. To  this  end  I  entered  into  the  lumber  trade,  and  lost  all  about 
ten  years  ago.  I  then  came  here  (Godcrich)  a  beggar,  and  commenced 
anew,  and  am  now  a  rich  man.  Therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  your 
pamphlet,  which  you  talk  of  publishing,  instead  of  saying  a  word  against 
this  portion  of  the  province,  insert  a  number  of  letters  I  send  you  here- 
with from  a  plain  practical  Scotsman,  an  A3rrshire  emigrant,  as  they 
contain  the  plainest  and  best  description  of  it  that  I  have  met  witli. 
These  letters  were  written  to  his  brother,  a  mechanic  in  Glasgow,  and  a 
copy  of  them  was  taken  by  a  Lanarkshire  farmer,  who  is  now  here, 
for  his  own  guidance  in  commg  to  Canada,  the  originals  being  kept 
bj  Uie  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed." 
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.  We  are  thus  introduced  to  Mr,  Robert  StevensoDi  whO|  lead- 
ing his  wife  aud  children  in  Scotland,  went  out  to  Canada  to 
select  a  settlenxent  for  himself  ^nd  several  fieighbounn£i;  families. 
In  these  letters,  addre^ed  to  his  brother  instead,  ot  his.  wife, 
**  because  the  post>K)ffice  folk  are  notjust  so  precise  about  women 
folk's  letters  as  about  men^s.  in  respect  they  aije  not  suppqs^  to 
contain  matters  of  such  weighty  coiioernment,'^  he  describes  most 
gfraphically,  in  good  l>i\>ad  Scotch,  all  hd  tb<itight  as&d  alt  h^  saw. 
We  shall  accompany  him  through  hii  tmif,  letting  hitn^fi^equeiitly 
speak  for  himself.  Our  extracts  vjill  relate  chieSy  to  the  qualify 
of*  the  soil,  and  other  agicultural  matters,  with  afe^y  incident^ 
sketches  of  men  and  manners.  ,     ,  .     .  ,   ,  ..  . 

^  From  Montreal  h.q,  writes:—    \    ,         .i  t..     .,    .   r   !.    ,!• 

r.^  Okuaan,  but  tliis  a  ^Msawtifiil  eounirTf  betwefca  Quet>ec  amLiiUi. 
'lihttr'kKimiy  wbile.fam^hoiiaesiiii  the .  nuMle  o£<  thmr  onkMStih^iwhkii 
mm  nomiui  fnU  bloo]»>-«4he/glwid  «lm  4Dreaft  On  the  baiik3<>rilK(  rmte, 
tfatt  would  look  gtandr  evea  in  m^  LoixlBglintoii^s  park^  and  de  beu^ 
Idibi  k«rka  $i  eveiry  thfe&  or  fwitnvlesy'swstb  .Iheic.  tinned. aftespkb 
gianoing'fn  Ahe  duW;  -•  '.    ■  .    i  ^  ..:  .i.i.>      -  ^> 

When  proceeding  trp  the  rivcfl*,'he  ^ves  the  foHowlog^'des^fii- 
tioil  of  the  soil  near  C6teati'  du  Lac !—  '  '     ■   •     =  ^ 

'  <^  I  hod  now  an  opportunity  of  exattiMttg  the  soil,  as  I  waJk^  on 
tli6  bctnit,  while  tbie  French  bodied  pttlkd  and  shoved  tbe  :flat-bott0»^ 
hw^y  #hioktiieyj  poordeludedcneaturefl,  in  thebr  barbarous  lArigio,  liall 
ubako^  up  tb9  rapidb  It  ii  no  ill  Land  yoia^^deep  nsh  day  widdI^I 
waaki  think  nlusf  be  dour  of  tilth,  but  bears  wonderfal  etfops,  ^eonsider- 
ii}g  ^bat  it  has  been  crof^d  and  clipped  wijbh  whil»  ciH)p^  for  4  fcwr 
(h>ad  years,  and  no  a  grapeful  oi  dung^laxd  upon  it,  nor  a  green  cf^p 
«yer  thpught  of.  What  would  the  foU:  of  Dun^^pald^  Seltcoi^  ,ail4 
Irvine  say,  who  live  like  the  rabbitf  among  the  land,  if  tb^y  wie^  to 
hes^*  of  folk,  calling  tliemaelvea  farmers,  who,  when  their  middev^ .  9/ 
horse-dung  and  cow-dung,  and  straw,  became  too  large  for  their  con- 
venience, carried  it  off  bodily,  and  couped  it  into  the  river,  to  get  ^lut 
of  it;  but  that  is  the  way  here.  '  -      / 

"  At  a  place  they  call  Lancaster,  I  had  another  opportunity  of  ip- 
Bpecting  the  country  ;  the  land  is  not  so  good,  being  stony  here  aird 
there ;  but  if  it  was  in  die  hands  of  skilful  farmers,  it  might  be  brou^jt 
to  good  purpose.     The  iblk  are  Highlandei^.  •  ^  ^ 

^*  About  Cornwall  the  land  is  no  tliat  til,  but  inland  it  get^  ^wonie^ 
W^  fllo|^>ed  at  BroekviUe  to  take  in  wood  ibr  the  9teamboaU  Ititf a 
floitrisliing  place,  but  the  people  are  Yankeefied,  and  r^maikaUy  li«^ 
psb  in  their  manner^.  From  tliat  to  Kjing^ton,  tbe  greats  paiei^^^ 
way*  the  land  i^  rocky  a^4  bad,  ^verc4  with  ^e  ti3ee%  whi^,  X^^p 
told,  are  always  found  in  a  barren  sandy  soil.'* , 

Toronto,  which  has  a  populatbn  of  U^OQO^  with. good. bniek 
houses  and  shops,  or,  aa  taey  call  thein,..a<ofi0i^!  wfaiohanay  be 
oompai^ed  with  those  of  Quebiee  and  Montreal^  consisted  in  11:16 
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of  only  seventy-six  houses,  incladin^  log-houses  and  shanties.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade,  and  snppues  the  country  behind  and 
above  it  with  all  the  British  goods  they  require,  ^'  and  that/'  adds 
the  writer,  "  to  judge  from  the  state  of  its  wharft,  warehouses, 
and  wholesale  stores,  must  be  no  trifle." 
After  visiting  Hamilton,  Mr.  Stevenson  tells  us — 

''  I  set  off  next  morning  on  the  road  towards  Dmidas,  and  as  good  a 
macadamized  road  as  any  in  Ayrshire This  was  the  fint  op- 
portunity I  had  of  seeing  what  is  called ^^»  land,  that  is,  sandy  land, 
whereon  oak  and  pine  grow.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  it,  as  it  is 
Uiought  to  be  light  and  easily  exhausted ;  but  this  seems  to  have  worn 
tolerably  well,  ^ough,  it  must  bo  confessed,  it  has  got  a  reasonable 
share  of  manure  of  late.  Formerly,  the  farmers  here,  like  their 
brethren  in  Lower  Canada,  thoaght  manure  a  nuisance ;  bat  as  they 
had  not,  like  them,  the  convenience  of  a  river  wheiein  to  throw  it, 
they  piled  it  up  before  their  bams,  and  when  the  heap  became  too 
large,  they  dragged  the  bam  back  and  commenced  anew.  This  has 
been  done  within  these  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  land  being  soon 
worn  out,  they  began  to  bethink  them  of  the  despised  dung-heap,  and 
an  accomulation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  being  laid  on  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three,  the  land  was  restored,  and  produced  excellent  crops." 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  appears  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  water- 
£EdlS|  then  started  for  Niagara,  the  road  still  keeping  near  the 
lake,  through  an  old  settlement,  the  houses  surrounded  with 
orchards,  and  having  snug  gardens.  Wherever  a  stream  of  any 
size  comes  down  there  is  a  mill  on  it.  The  hill,  always  wooded 
and  beautiful,  sometimes  approaches,  sometimes  recedes  from  the 
lake;  at  some  miles  from  r^iagara  it  leaves  it  altogether,  and 
there  is  a  level  plain  of  rather  hard  clay,  which  appeared  not  to 
be  very  productive.  About  Queenstown  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
well  cultivated ;  with  many  large  brick  farm-houses,  and  fine 
orchai'ds,  abundance  of  cider  being  made  along  the  Niagara  river. 
After  visiting  the  Falls,  he  went  on  the  Chippaway  creek,  whicji 
communicates  with  the  Welland  canal,  sailing  through  a  settled 
old  country,  with  a  rich  soil,  but  rather  deficient  in  water. 
Having  visited  the  Welland  canal,  he  took  the  track-boat  to 
Dunnville,  where  there  is  a  dam  on  the  Grand  river,  which  sup* 
idies  the  feeder  of  the  canal.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  boat  to 
wantford,  through  some  of  the  finest  holm  land  he  ever  saw,  be- 
longing  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and  well  cultivated,  ^^  consi- 
dering that  the  folks  are  only  a  half-tamed  kind  of  savages; 
many  of  them  have  farms  of  seventy  acres  under  tillage,  with 
good  stocks  of  horses  and  kye,  and  no  doubt,  in  a  generation  or 
two,  they  will  be  like  oth^  folk." 

Ffom  Brantford  our  traveller  proceeded  up  the  Grand  met^ 
wfaieh  he  describes  as  most  beautiful,  running  thfoug^  phun 
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lands,  stated  by  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  settlers  fixim  Dumfries- 
shire, to  be  remarkably  fertile,  easily  cleared,  and  as  easily  worked* 
Among  these  people  ne  spent  two  days,  and  fonnd  them  Teiy 
kind  and  civil.  He  complains,  however,  that  they  have  ^^  rather 
an  overly  fiill  way  of  living,  eating  no  parritch,  and  very  little 
kail,  but  flesh-meat  three  times  Srday.  They  look  strong  and 
healthy  nevertheless."  He  then  proceeded  to  London.  The 
township  of  Zorra  is  fine  land,  settled  by  EQghlanders  from  Caith- 
ness. All  this  tract  is  good ;  but  that  to  the  soath,  called  the 
Lon^  Point  Comitry,  was  said  to  be  sandy  and  barren ;  towards 
Lonaon  it  improves,  and  is  in  many  places  a  fine  clayey  loam, 
producing  heavy  crops  of  every  thing. 

London,  which  he  was  now  approaching,  has  recently,  like 
its  European  namesake,  in  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  be^i 
desolatea  by  a  conflagration  which  reduced  the  m-eater  part  of 
it  to  ashes.  Property  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars  has  been 
destroyed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  have  been  rendered 
houseless.  Let  us  hope,  that  like  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  it  is  destined  to  rise  with  renewed  vigour  and  beauty  from 
its  ashes.    Its  state,  at  the  time  of  our  author^s  visit,  is  thus 

described : — 

# 

"  London  is  beantifiilly  situated  on  the  junction  of  two  l»ranches  of 
the  river  Thames,  which,  fi*om  the  high  banks  above  them,  look  as  if 
aU  the  three  rivers  were  about  one  size.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  as  the 
country  around  it  is  all  good ;  and  they  send  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
and  other  produce,  which  in  the  summer  is  shipped  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  the  winter  is  taken  on  sleighs  down  to  Hamilton.  This  place 
may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  province  that  bor- 
ders on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  from  the  wholesale  dealers  of  this  that  the 
smaller  stores  in  the  country  parts  receive  their  supplies ;  and  to  pay 
for  these  they  send  in  the  produce  they  obtain  fi*om  their  customers. 
Besides,  it  is  a  county  town  and  garrison,  so  that  it  has  a  lively  ap- 
pearance. 

^^  I  staid  three  days  in  London,  and  visited  its  neighbourhood.  I 
find  it  all  good  land.  There  are  many  excellent  £aurms — ^very  eicten- 
sive,  and  well  stocked  and  cultivated.  The  people  who  came  in  here 
at  first  were  mostly  poor,  and  received  their  land  firom  GovemmenI 
gratis — ^but  they  have  got  on  wonderfiilly ;  though  they  tell  me  they 
had  terrible  hardships  to  contend  with  at  first ;  but,  on  the  whole,  iC 
strikes  me,  that  a  man  had  better  pay  a  good  price  for  his  land,  where 
there  are  roads  and  mills,  a  market  and  a  neighbourhood,  than  to  get 
land  in  the  wild  bush  for  nothing." 

From  London  he  proceeded  to  Chatham,  generally  through  a 
rich  clay  land — ^the  &rms  for  the  most  part  well  cmtivaied,  the 
agriculture  much  improved  of  late,  by  agricultural  associations 
and  cattle  <ihows.    Its  Teeswater  cows,  Leicester  and  Southdown 
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she^  and  Berkshire  swine,  would  not  disgrace  any  agricultural 
show  in  Britain. 

*^  Below  Chatham,  the  Thames  is  a  lazj,  canal-looking  river;  the 
land  on  its  banks,"  sajs  Mr.  Stevenson,  '^  the  richest  I  ever  saw  in 
any  comitrj.  Six  or  seven  feet  deep  of  earth  that  would  do  for  a  gar- 
den, and  extensive  grass  plains,  stretching  for  miles  into  the  country, 
without  a  tree,  save  here  and  there  a  small  clump,  like  an  island  in 
the  plain ;  the  grass,  particularly  that  called  the  blue  joint,  furnishes 
excellent  pasture  and  hay.  Indeed,  your  beasts,  after  tliey  are  weaned 
and  branded,  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  never  reclaimed  till  wanted 
for  use.  Running  water  is  scant,  and  the  people,  from  finding  it  so 
easy  to  scramble  along  afler  a  &ishion,  are  a  lazy  generation,  and  only 
half  do  their  work.  Their  ground  is  generally  foul,  and  their  wheat, 
of  course,  mixed  with  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  that  are  allowed  to  grow 
in  such  profusion  among  it  Add  to  this,  that  the  stagnant  water 
which  is  allowed  to  stand  in  these  plains  in  the  spring  and  fall,  (for 
they  never  think  of  draining,  though  that  would  be  easy,)  breeds 
fever  and  ague,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  do  not  consider  it  a  desirable 
location.** 

The  village  of  Windsor  is  a  new  place,  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  American  tariff,  to  enable  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  smuggle  British  goods  across  the  frontier.  Its  population 
consists  cniefly  of  storekeepers,  who  sell  those  goods,  and  tailors 
who  make  them  up : — ^the  smugglers  from  Detroit  march  back  in 
their  new  clothes,  carrying  the  old  ones  in  a  bundle  under  their 
arm,  and  are  thus  able  to  set  the  collector  of  customs  at  de- 
fiance. 

As  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  accompany  Mr.  Stevenson 
through  the  remainder  of^his  tour,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
giving  the  result  of  it,  which  was  advice  to  his  friends  to  go  well 
west,  but  not  fiirther  west  than  Chatham.  We  think  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  extract  his  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Canada  Company : — 

'^  The  plans  adopted  by  this  Company,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
operations,  were  eminendy  calculated  to  produce  these  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  in  a  country  such  as  Canada  then  was,  they  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  wilderness  can  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment, and  in  all  probability  of  the  only  principle  on  which  it  can  be 
done  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Abundant  emplojrment  was  offered  in  making  roads,  and  all  were 
allowed  to  take  up  lands  upon  the  condition  of  actual  settlement,  and 
at  the  low  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre,  or  at  very  low  rates. 
No  portion  of  the  purchase  money  was  required  in  cash,  and  as  a 
result  we  find  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
&niilies  have  thus,  from  their  own  labour  alone,  made  clearings  and 
improvements  in  the  land,  and  acquired  stock  worth  upwards  of 
£90,000,  or  if  we  were  to  add  to  this  the  large  pums  paid  on  account 
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at' the  poTolifse  of  tbe  Uods,  wh«ee  aunlMn  ace  now  &eclwl£l«r%  ,w 
w«ll  M  tbe  iucreaaed  vtUtie  giv&n  (g  UteUod,  oveji^sad  itb0Te.tl^.a<wt- 
pric^  tl7  ^ese  improvements,  stid  b/  the  Hettlfiment  of  tlie  Uud  around 
them,  Uie  amount  would  be  immeoBel^  increaaeil,  for,  as  mere  laud,  it 
has  quadrupled  in  yalue  in  ni!iny  situations,  and  in  all  it  has  ,more  than 
doubled.  But  the  land  being  thus  opened  to  ectllement,  the  princi[ttl 
dilTiciilties  overcome,  and  the  lots  abntting  on  the  prmcipnl  roods  all 
occupied,  this  indulgence  was  discontinued,  excepting  in  special  cases, 
and  a  first  instalment  of  one-fifth  of  ftK  pnrchaae'  raoner  w^  reanired 
in  caBli,.moAprab&U;f  UDdei'ftn  impression,  that  9incei4lier& was  Mun- 
dant  employment  for  labourers  at  high  wages,  aad'  iiiic«  iB^'cry''induB- 
tritOB  labouring  man  <Dutd  thiU^  in:tfae  oourse  :<if  a  yeit,  saTcaufBAibnt 
lh>m  his  woge^  t»  fsy  «o  ivstallnenl  of  t«n  nr.tiweWe  poundtc  ani  at 
thft  tame 'time  aoquise  a  knowledge.  «f  the  iiio4epf.nxap«gia«  &naii« 
4peraboQ>;in  tbis  q^alfy->they  wei»  thufrdQingar^^^^,ta.tlm 
laliouEing  classea^  and.  hy  increaaina  tho  uumliec  of  ^pp^caMA  fw 
labour,  benefiting  the  fanaere  bj  reducing  the  rate  o?  wagt^  which 
for,ye^  have  b^^  much  higher  than  the  prices  of  farming  .producQ 
would  warroni.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tailors  and  shoe-makeTs 
should  all  at  once  become  expert  axemen  and  good  fiirroers ;  an3  it  may 
be  smd  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada,  since  die  mannfkcturing 
dislriciB  supply  the  gtcstcst  number  of  emigrante,  neret  held  a  fdoiigh 
or  worked  upon  a  farm,  till  ftAer  llieir  arriridin  CaHadtt,  tUid  yet  I  am 
toM  dne  of  djteao  raw  baAds  will  spurn  lower  w»gp8  Ihan  are  paid  to 
experienced  labourers ;  and  2  lUn  tiold  that  thfiugh  flout- K.now^  only 
tUreS'todafaalf'dollarBaburel.laboureiB'wageaaDejuetaslaghaSdlien 
it  vds  rix,  or  even  Lwelv^  dpOari.  The  Oompaay,  luiwevCr,  iiaTa  n^asB 
retuik>e<) .  to  the  old  principle,  which  was  fcund  to  wofk  qi>  *ell^i  wid 
poorpenple  can  ()btain  tandg,.oif  Llw  ji^ymeat  of  ^  annu^i^ot,  ootn- 
iaencing.at'£^  the  ,h)]adced  ai^rea,  afid  gradually  increaeii^.fo  £16, 
Ida.,  In  the  tweUtt^year,  when  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  dee4  of  (ae 
simple,  and  thus  becomes  a  freeholder.^' 

Speaking  elsewlwre  of  thfi. Gentian  setders  atWhterloo,  he 

"  They  have  one  grdAt  advantage — the  Canada  Compkliy  have  made 
them  good  roads,  and  built  gD6d  mills,  and  that  is  snre  lo  make  a  good 
settlement"  '  '  '  > 

The  Canada  Company  comnu 
att«ldy8a!d,.iBl8S9.  In  1840,  it 
Haiii  the  state  of  tlieir  settlements 
isbtaik^  beyond  the  reach  of  ca' 
Ihfe  'assistftrice  'ct  some  of  the  most 
nioit  t^fejiettahle  inhahitaat^  resid 

fiiifc^'iii  maldiig  the  Hecfisaaiy' investigations,   '  ^'        

'  Frbhi  'Uie  diffuse  and  ex^nded '  details  tlink  coll^qted,  thie 
^Cimpa^iy,  haVe  made  such  selections, '^  and  fuhiish^  soch  an 
ahridginent,  as  they  deemed  ifecessary  for  putUcation,  in' the 
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work  which  stands  second  in  the  list  prefixed  to  this  Article ;  birt; 
,  as  they  wish  to  afford  to  any  who  may  desire  it,  an  opportnnity 
of  examining  the  details,  the  original  returns  are  open  to  inspec- 
tion at  their  office  in  London.  Of  the  details  thus  abridged,  we 
give  the  following  more  condensed  abstract.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  returns  of  thirty-eight  townships,  chiefly  m  the  \Vestern 
and  London  Districts,  it  appears  that  724  persons,  who,  on  ar- 
riving in  Canada,  possessed  xmong  them  capital  to  the  amount 
(^  £24,517,  128.  6cL^  possessed,  \n  1840,  property  to  the  ainount 
of  £323,746,  1«.  9d- 

Of  these  724fiett)a^  337  arrired  iniCanadamlihi  noeafutal 
wfaatev^\  They  now  collectively  possess  property  to  the 
ttflOtmt  irf  ^ll«,i28,  90.  6d.,  being  an  avieragft  for  each  person 
<jf  -^844,  ITs:  »*  Eighty^lrine  arrived  iii  Canada  with'  capital 
Jtt'stittft  dff^atuf'uTwfer,  to  the  amount  of  8^1143,  ITs.- 6d.,' 
being  an  average  fbr  each  person  of  £1%  17s.  They  how  cbl- 
lectively  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £3^,213;  10s.  6d., 
being  an  average  for  each  person  of  £429,  7s.  3d.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  settlers  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital  in  sum^ 
of  £20  a^d  upwafd^yU)  the  amppat  of  £33,375^  15s.^  being  ^n 
average  ifor  eiich  persoa  of  £111, 19s.  10(t ;  ^ey  now  collec- 
tively possess  property  to  the  an^)unt  of  £169^304,.  Is.  Od.,  being 
an  average  for  each  person  of  £568^  2s.  8d.   • . 

•  Betums  snbaeqnently  obtained'<df  the' 'progtots' made  by  tbe 
astdera  in  tlie  above  38  t^wnships^  in  paying  for  their  land, 
undei*  their  agreemcfnts  with  the  Canada  Liompany,  afford  th« 
rfttwt  cbtivittcing  proofe  of  their  prosperity.  It  appears  from 
thete  returns,  that  out  of  724  settlers,  of  whom  337  commenced 
with  no  capital  at  all,  89  with  capitals  of  £20  and  under,  298 
with  capitals  exceeding  £20, 

496  had  paia  for  their  allotments  in  folL 
31  to  the  extent  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent. 
41  „        .    ^,  50  to  70      ^  ( 

49  „  „    ;      25  to  50      „ 

75  „  „  12  to  25      „ 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  averag;^  state  of  tb^  settlers 
upon  the  Company's  lands  in  forty  othep  townships,  on  their  air 
rival  in  Canada,  and  their  actual  conditio^  in.l84Q,  shews  that 
,640  settlei's,  who,  on  arriving  in  Canada,^  possessed  capital  to  .the 
amount  of  £28,402,  17s,  7d.,  possessed,  in  1840,  property  to  the 
amount  of  £224,031, 12s.  Bd.  Of  these  640  settlors  310  arrived 
in  Canada  with  no  capital  whatever.  They  now  collectively  p<)s- 
sess  property  to  the  amount  of  dP95,787,  being  an  avej»ge 
for  each  person  of  <f*308,  19s.  9d.  One  hundred  and  thir- 
teen settlers  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital  in  sums  of  c£'20  and 
under  J  to  the  amount  of  «P1151,  17s.  7d.,  being  an  average  for 
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each  person  of  £\0^  3s.  lOd.  They  now  collectively  possess 
roperty  to  the  amount  of  £Z&jbiiiy  12s.  6d.,  bemg  an  average 
or  each  person  of  .f  323,  8s.  9d.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  * 
settlers  arrived  in  Canada  with  capital  in  sums  above  £2Q  to  the 
amount  of  £2Tfib\^  being  an  average  for  each  person  of 
£125,  lis.  7d.  They  now  collectivelv  possess  £91,696,  being 
an  average  of  £422,  Is.  2d.  for  eacli  person.  The  town  of 
Goderich  contained,  in  1840,  699  persons,  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Huron  tract  contained  5206 — ^in  all  5905.*  Tlieir 
means  on  arrival  amounted  to  £60,110,  Is.  lOd.,  and  upon  going 
upon  their  lands,  to  £68,749,  13s.  Id.  The  total  value  of  their 
stock  and  improvements  was,  in  1840,  £242,287,  7s.  9d.  Out 
of  this  population  514  families  had  no  capital  when  they  went 
upon  the  land,  yet  now  possess  stock  and  improvements  to  the 
value  of  £90,486,  10s.  Sixty-one  families  commenced  with 
capital  under  £10  each,  who  now  possess  property  to  the  amount 
of  £10,424.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  families  commenced  with 
means  under  £50,  and  now  possess  property  to  the  amount  of 
£40,526.  The  remainder  commenced  with  capital  to  the  amount 
of  £50  and  upwards  each,  and  now  possess  property  to  the  amount 
of£100,850,  17s.  9d. 

Not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  other  returns  eoually  satis&c- 
tory,  we  would  draw. attention  to  the  total  numerical  results  of 
those  above  given,  which  are,  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 
7269  settlers,  possessing  among  them  capital  to  the  amount  of 
£113,030,  have  acquired  property  to  the  value  of  £790,065, — 
and  that  out  of  these,  1 161  settlers  who  possessed  no  capital  what- 
ever on  their  arrival  in  Canada,  have  now  property  to  the  value 
of  £302,501.  Where  can  the  advocates  of  five-acre  &rms  and 
the  allotment  system  show  results  like  these?  This  Company, 
at  any  rate,  cannot  be  charged  with  having  sent  out  their  victims 
to  perish  in  swamps  and  deserts. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  small  farmers  and  capitalists,  re- 
turns are  given  of  the  property  of  14  individuals  who  commenc- 
ed with  means  varying  from  £50  to  £150,  particularizing  the 
stock  and  improvements  of  each,  and  their  present  value.  The 
poorest  of  these  is  worth  £300,  having  commenced  in  1828  with 
a  property  of  £100.  The  property  of  four  is  valued  at  sums 
varying  from  £400  to  £500,  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  them 
being  100  acres  each.  One  owned  200  acres,  whose  property 
is  valued  at  .£^585.  One  owns  .300  acres,  the  value  oi  wnich, 
with  his  stock,  is  ^1000.  There  are  five  who  own  from  500 
to  700  acres,  and  the  value  of  their  land,  stock,  and  other  pro- 
perty, is  estimated  at  fix)m  dP1200  to  i?1400  each. 

"  In  1843  it  had  increased  to  1 1,000^  and  in  1845  to  13,500. 
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The  following  remarks  respecting  them  are  worthy  of  notice : 

has  put  his  son  and  two  of  his  daughters  in  business ; 

has  put  his  son  on  200  acres,  on  which  is  a  neat  frame- 


house  and  bam ; was  destitute  on  arriving  at  Guelph ;  got 

work  as  a  carpenter ;  saved  money ;  went  upon  land,  and  has  done 
wonders  with  his  fine  family  of  sons ;  has  put  one  son  on  a  good 
fEum,  and  has  portioned  ofi*two  of  his  daughters.  One  who  com- 
menced in  1826  with  £10  has  now  800  acres — 350  cleared,  his 
whole  property  valued  at  <f  2700.  He  took  up  land,  placed  his 
sons  upon  it,  commenced  teaching  in  a  school,  by  the  proceeds 
of  which  he  supported  his  family,  while  steadily  employed  in 
clearing  land ;  nas  one  son  at  college  studying  medicine. 

Proofs  equally  satisfactoiy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  settlera  are 
afforded  by  the  remittances  which  they  have  made  to  their  friends 
at  home.  During  nine  years,  from  1834  to  1842  inclusive,  these 
remittances,  through  four  of  the  principal  banks  in  the  province, 
amounted  to  £20,473  sterling,  or  £2275  a-year  upon  an  average, 
and  consisted  of  2455  remittances,  averaging  £8,  10s.  each. 

The  Company  having  been  led  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  an 
obiect  of  much  importance  to  this  class  of  persons  that  they 
Bhould  undertake  th'^  transactions  for  them  ^  of  expense,  thi 
result  has  been,  that  in  the  year  1843  the  sum  of  £2397, 10s.  lid. 
sterling,  in  330  remittances,  averaging  £7,  5s.  4d.  was  sent  home 
through  their  hands — that  in  the  year  1844  these  remittances 
increased  in  number  to  565,  and  in  amount  to  £4141,  12s.  7d. 
being  £7,  6s.  7d.  each  on  an  avera^. 

Such  being  the  prospects  of  establishing  themselves  in  comfort 
and  independence  which  emigration  to  Canada  offers  to  those 
who  are  vainly  struggling  for  a  subsistence  at  home,  it  only 
remains  to  inquire  how  tnese  advantages  may  be  best  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Important  as  our  colonial  possessions  are  to  us,  our  colonization 
has  hitherto  been  conducted  on  wrong  principles,  or  no  principles 
at  all.  In  Australia  we  tried  to  colonize  by  means  of  convicts, 
and  have  abandoned  it,  after  having  contaminated  those  fine 
colonies  with  the  plague-spot  of  a  feh>n  population,  under  the 
evils  of  which  they  will  suffer  for  centuries.  We  have  tried  to 
colonize  by  means  of  a  pauper  population,  and  have  given  to 
vestries  and  boards  of  guardians  tne  power  of  applying  a  portion 
of  the  poors'-rates  to  the  removal  of  such  families  as  should  be 
burthensome,  and  could  be  persuaded  to  emigrate.  Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  modified  species  of  trans- 
portation, or  that  prejudices  should  be  excited  against  emigration 
m  general? 

For  a  long  time  we  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  colonies  to 
o£Bcial  jobbing  and  favouritism,  by  the  lavish  grants  of  lands  be- 
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stowed  upon  individnalB^  wlio  neikiheF  iiit^dded^  to-  Mlllervpon 
them,  nor  to  make  any  efforU  to  r^ckim  tbem/  bafe  loerol j  to 
wait  tiU  die  progieaa  or  settlemeiit  around  them  dioold  givea/ 
value  to  their  acres*    By  the  inmlation  thnB  piodiieied,  die  pco- 
greas  of  the  U^hbouring  Bettlers  wb»  retarded.    These  grantt 
were  oae  of  the  grievanees  which  produced  die  CSanadbm  rebels 
lioHi  and*  they  fbnn^^t  jpreselit,  the  greatest  obstsele-to  aoj  -plaii . 
for  reudering  the  resources  of  that  oolony  arailaUe  for  the  tasio- 
val  of  some  of  the  evils  under  whioh  our  peasustryare'Siiftmig^. 
at  home.    In  Australia,  we  have  at  length  adopts  an  approsKm 
to  a  sounder  system  by  the  iboUtion  of  See  eianttv  ^  ^u  ^es^ 
and  free  passages^  given  ottt  of  theproceec^  to  snch  emiflraate 
of  the  labouring  classes  as  may  be^  disposed  ta  avail  AemseTves  of 
them.    The  first  attempts  to  farry  out  thisiplan  oCiooneentratiiig 
labour  and  capital  tm  the  land^  and  to  fbundiMw  settlements  1^ 
means  of  joint-stock  companies^  suffered  in  South  Auslndia  aini 
New  Zealand  from  that  spirit  of  garabling  .specutetian  whiidi 
appears  to  be  the  too  fieqnekit,  though  nol>  neoeasary  attendant 
on  the  joinlrrstook  system.    From  the  effects- of  this  Addaide  has  - 
righted  itad^  and  Pbrt  Nicholson  would  have  dnvi^  tfie'same, 
but  for  the  unfortunate  disqMilea  between  thb  G^^eilinDeitt'aiid  . 
the  Company.  »  <    ..  1  ■      i )  •  .    - 

In  all  our  schemes  of  coVonizalieil^  these  •  gen^ml  prtoaiplea . 
must  be  kept  in  view-^-^^thaf  enugration  must  be-vt4nntaE|]r--Htt»t 
it  should  cbmprise  as  muioh  ^  possible  all  the  {grades. of  aouie^ 
e^dsting  in  the  mother  oaunlDry*--«thHt  the  meaaa  olfiemployiBg ' 
labour  should  acconlpaiiy  the '  labouring  emjgranlii-^thal  thes» 
should  be  drnwn  from  that  portion  of  their  dass  which  ibfeaot  Jikely 
to  be  burthensome  at  home^  and  whi(^  the  employers 'Ot  labour 
are  most  anxious  to  ret$finr-*the  vigorous  the  tBtetpitbAag  aod  in*- 
telligent,  the  sober^  the  industrioafiy  aAd  the  ft!ugal«    fiiese.are 
the  only  persons  to  snice^  as  ookiliistaw    Byendotita^^^g  the 
emigration  of  this  desoridtion  of  labquieta^  •  we  inxpvQiie  tlMiicoiaH 
dition  of  the  labenring  class  uQb  goaeral^  /  By^raiai^  thamtelAa 
rank  of  eohinial  proprietors,  we  diminish  cotnpetitfaniMT  woifc 
in  th^  lalHwr*«nairket  M  hume,  and  rorider  itreamvi icarothd*HK£a%  > 
riot  description  of  labourers  to  obtain  enifilojmftnty'afeid.aib!^^ 
wages^  sAa  by  improving  the  physieat  <^ndition'  of  thesoi ww<lajir 
the  best  foundation  for  the  impsBovemeBit  of  their  moaaliinD* 
dition.  .         '  .    • 

In  accordance  with  these  principle^  the  differeoit  oiroum^ 
stances  oTthe  Auetralian  and  North  Annsrican  colonies  I  ne^niie 
different  tnodea  of  treatment.  The  fbrmtor.  havie  hithcirloiipre*- 
seated  great  attractioo?  for  capital^  while  their  distaaoti  and- die 
expense  <^  the  voyage,  render  them  difficult  of  access  ^to  the«lft» 
bouring  emigrant.    The  stream  of  emigrant  labour  to  Anstraya 
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reqoinesy  therefore,  the-ftliinalafl  t>f  free  passages  given  out  of  the ' 
revftiraet  demed  from  tke  saies  of  land.    The  oovitiguity  of  tke^ 
Amencan  oontbiexit,  on  the  other  hand^  in*ke«  it  the  greait  ifesort 
of  emagratiti  posaesaedof  jtist  sufficient  means  to  convey  th^td 
thither,  bnt  dependent^  on  their  arrival^  apon  immediate  employe  • 
mebt'for  their  support.    Thesej  taking  the  aveea^  of  ihi^  last 
nineteen'  years^  have  repaired  to  the  United  States  and  0«nada 
in -nearly  equal  pioportions,  the  preponderatiee  in  fevour  of  one 
or  i2be  other  varying  with  the  demand  for  labour.  The  chief  ducM 
tufttmis  in  idvis  demand  oxke  £rom  the  activity  or  languc^  with' 
which  pabltc  works  axe  prosecnted.    In  the  States,  these  have 
beeb  jdoiefiy  oanried  on  by  means  of  Bntisk  capital.    In  Canada^' 
th^  have  been  too  mnch  neglected,  and  might,  with  advantage, 
be.|;fe«tly  attended;*    The  best  means,  therefore,  of  stimulating 
enngfation  to  Canadia,  is  by  the  employment  of  capital  in  those 
woTBS  whicii  will  be  sare  to  attract  labourers  to  a*  oonntry  of 
sutth  ^aey  acoiess.  8ndb  an  expenditure  would  draw  t6  this  oolotiy '' 
all  thoee>  emigrants  of  the  labouring  dass  who  now  repair  to  the :  - 
States,  m&L'tbe  exception  of  those  who  preferth^m  from  dussati^^ 
faction-  with  Britisk  institutions.     Of  such,  !Britaia  and  Canada 
areibotfa  weUirid.* '  The  expenditure  of  some  of  die  accumulated 
profits  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  construction  of  roads,  <»inals^'  rsiil^ 
wi^  porta,  and  public  buildmgs  in  Canada,  would  notonfy  ft<i^ 
cdemte  Ae  teurrent  of  emigration^  and  tbus  relieve  soyn^  of  the* 
pretsore  at  hcyiiae,  bfit  it  would  en^Ue  these  emigra|it  labour^^ 
if  sober  apad  iiidustiioos,  soon  to  become  landownens,  and  to  mtk^' 
room  ibf  >a  beA-  set  of -laboiiurers.    It  would  also  cause  a  fresh  in-^- ' 
fliut  of  aacpitaiif  and  a  fruther  demand  for  labour,  by  rendering  die 
coontty  more-  attractive  to  farmere  like  the  author  of  the  Emi-  ' 
grant  to  North  America,  possesamg  their  £900,  and  employing 
like  'him^  two  liiboiii:^m,  to  oecome)  in  their  turn,  landowneie  and  ' 
empfetore. of  labour.  Eveiy  thousand  such  emigrants  would  bring  ' 
witkthetti  £80(^000,  and  employ  two  thousand  labduiwrs)  wbo- 
wedU'  teqtHore  to  be  renewed  every  fire  or  six  years. 

fEo  acciuntry,  no  longer  a  wilderness^  but  enjoying  fiicilif^of 
inteinal  eomiaitnicatien,  churches,  schools,  and  other  public 
buiMUbi^'  a  dass  of  consomers  would  resort ;  large  families,  irith 
narffbw'tnttoines,  on  which  they  can*  scarcely  here  maintain  their 
position  in  mciety,  would  be  attracted  by  the  cheapness  of  pro^ 
visions,  the  fine  climate — ^for  it  possesses  a  fine  climate — and  the 
beanty  of  die  scenery*  Artixans,  tradesmen,  and  pfrofessionid 
me»  43S  all  kinds,  woald  ako  find  their  laboaars  better  remunerate 
than  in  the  overcrowded  field  they  leave  behind  them.  Witness 
the  list  whidi  we  have  given  of  the  trades  and  professions  estl^ 
blishefl  in  the  town  of  &uelph.  Nor  would  it  be  tod  mueh  to 
h(^ie^  that  some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  aristocracy,  al*' 
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lured  bj  the  game  of  the  Canadian  forests — their  deer  and  their 
turkey S)  and  oy  the  variety  of  fish  with  which  the  waters  abound 
— ^might  be  induced  to  settle  there,  to  prefer  the  excitement  of  a 
bear-hunt  to  the  effeminate  battue,  and  to  indulge  their  passion 
for  field  sports  in  a  country  where  it  will  be  a  public  benefit  in- 
stead of  a  public  nuisance.  Steam-^iavigation  is  rendering  the 
forests  of  Canada  more  accessible  to  our  sportsmen  than  the 
deer-stalking  and  grousing-grounds  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  a  century  ago,  and  it  will  soon  be  possiQe  to  reside  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Huron,  and  to  enjoy  the  gaieties 
of  the  London  season  more  frequently  than  the  great-grand- 
fathers of  our  present  race  of  country  gentlemen  visited  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Canada  Company  on  public  works, 
limited  as  it  has  been  in  amount,  has  been  very  efirective  in  pro- 
moting the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  the  provincial  loan 
for  public  works — of  which  the  Imperial  Government  have  gua- 
ranteed the  interest — ^will  operate  on  a  larger  scale.  Nor  is  were 
any  reason  why  the  connexion  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  colony 
with  the  markets  and  shipping  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by 
means  of  railways,  should  afford  a  worse  field  for  joint-stock  ope- 
rations than  many  of  those  projects  for  British  railways,  in  which 
capitalists  are  so  eagerly  embarking;*  to  say  nothing  of  the 
French  and  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Sardinian  lines. 
We,  therefore,  rejoice  to  see  prospectuses  issued  for  a  Western 
Canada  and  a  Huron  and  Ontario  junction. 

It  had  often  siirprised  us  that  the  Canadian  cx)lonists  did  not 
imitate — ^in  every  thing  but  repudiation — ^their  neighbours  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  bring  such  projects 
forward  in  the  British  money  market. 

There  is  another  method  of  stimulating  emigration  to  Cana- 
da, which  has  not  yet  been  tried,  but  wnich  is  well  worthy  of 
trial;  namely,  the  offer  of  small  loans  to  emigrant  laboorara, 
possessing  sufficient  means  to  convey  them  to  Canada,  and  no 
more,  so  as  to  enable  them  on  their  arrival  at  once  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fiu;ilities  afforded  by  the  British  American, 
and  Canada  Companies,  for  the  acquirement  ci  land,  with- 
out having  to  serve  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  as  labourers  in 
the  colony.  The  qualifications  required  of  applicants  for  these 
loans,  should  be  certificates  of  character  fix>m  the  minister,  ma- 
gistrates, or  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  which  they  re- 
side— ^perhaps  the  personal  security  of  some  of  their  friends-— «ad 


*  Of  the  £57^447,903  expended  on  railways  enumented  in  Spackman's  Statistieai 
Tables,  1843,  it  appears  that  £33,448,153  paid  dividends  of  leas  than  5  per  cent, 
and  £19,662,154  paid  dividends  not  exeeeding  2^  percent. 
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the  possession  of  sufficient  fxuids  for  their  voyage.  The  latter 
migtit  be  secured  by  making  no  advances  to  them  until  esta- 
blistied  on  their  land,  when  they  might  receive,  through  the 
commissioners  or  agents  of  the  two  companies  above  mentioned, 
the  loan  of  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  them  through  till  their  first 
crop  should  be  available — ^that  is,  about  thirty  pounds — to  be  ad- 
vanced by  instalments  of  ten  pounds  each,  as  tnose  agents  should 
be  satisfied  of  the  progress  made  in  clearing  and  cultivation — ^the 
principal^to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  by  annual  in- 
stalments, not  exceeding  five  in  number,  through  the  agents  of 
the  same  Company.  As  the  money  would  be  expended  in  mi- 
proving  the  land,  it  would  be  but  fair  that  these  loans  shoidd  be 
the  first  charge  upon  it. 

The  punctuality  with  which  the  settlers  under  the  Canada 
Company  have  made  good  the  deferred  payments  for  their  land, 
and  the  large  sums  which  they  have  also  remitted  to  friends  in 
this  country,  prove  that  the  principal  and  interest  of  these  loans 
would  be  paid  with  the  same  punctuality.  Projectors  of  schemes 
for  systematic  and  extensive  colonization,  usually  draw  for  funds 
upon  the  poors'-rate  or  the  Government.  A  Canadian  Loan 
Association,  on  the  above  plan,  appears  to  offer  means  for  pro- 
moting the  rapid  settlement  of  that  colony,  free  from  the  obiec- 
tions  which  attach  to  the  application  of  public,  and,  above  all,  of 

f parochial  funds  to  such  a  purpose.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  it  would  be  a  ss^e,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  mo- 
ney market  at  home,  and  with  the  colonial  rate  of  interest,  by 
no  means  an  unprofitable  investment.  The  benefit  which  the 
colony  would  denve  from  this  mode  of  employing  some  of  our 
surplus  capital  by  the  promotion  of  its  rapid  settlement  with  the 
best  class  of  emigrants,  and  the  benefit  wnich  would  be  conferred 
on  the  labouring  class  by  enabling  them  to  acquire  property,  do 
not  admit  of  a  question.  A  plan,  of  which  the  object  is  to  raise 
the  value  of  agricultural  labour — and  that  is  tantamount  to  a 
reduction  of  rent,  at  any  rate,  for  a  time — and  to  withdraw,  not 
burdensome  paupers,  but  the  best  labourers  in  the  parish,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  promoted  by  landowners  and  farmers, 
nor  whatever  the  ultimate  benefits  derivable  from  it  bv  them, 
will  it  be  very  surprising  if  they — never  a  very  far-sighted  race- 
should  be  unable  to  discover  them.  It  is  to  those  of  tne  moneyed 
and  commercial  classes,  desirous  of  promoting  colonization  as  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ers of  this  conntrv,  that  we  must  Took  for  the  initiative.  The 
experiment  should  be  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  small  scale, 
and,  if  found  to  succeed,  could  be  easily  extended.  It  cannot 
be  tried  too  soon. 
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Akt.  VII. — Elements  of  Chureh  Histarjf.  Vol.  /.  Chmprisinff 
the  External  History  of  the  first  three  Centuries.  By  Davbd 
Welsh,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Fmfessor  of  Divinity  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edinburgh ;  form^ly  Begifid  Pi^ofessor 
of  DiTinity  and  Church  History  in  tho  Edinburgh  University. 
8vo.    Edinburgh,  1844. 

We  are  now  at  liberty  to  notiei^  ^i^  vdnaMd  Wotk.  "1!^ 
author  conducted  this  Journal  iWnki  it6  o6mhiMi3^)i^t,  and '  f d 
his  exeTti<m6  it  is  in  aigi^t  Inea^lk^e  indebted  :Ct)¥'^e'8Ue<^^  4< 
hoB  enjored.  -  tim  f^oat  distOB^r  df  ev^tfi  hte  bi^n  trf^as^ix^ 
remove  6im  to  -a  bettof  World  in  the  midst  o^  his'us^In^ss;  aAll 
we  are  now  oall^d  upon  to  Unitd  with  others,  witii  whom  in  diP^ 
ferent  relation^  he  wia^  cotobeeted,  in  paying  a  ttibt^te-of  respect 
and  admiration  to  his  mettioiyi  i 

Dr.  Welsh  was  possessed  of  talent^,'  ac^nii^menrts,  and  excdl^ 
lences,  which  are  not  often  found  inrited  m  one  inKfi^dnal,  and 
which  sinmilairly  Qualified  Mm  fb^  the-  stittiim  h^  <v^a^ci^<ed  to 
fill,  and  the  paA  tie  was  ealted  to  'aei.  H!e  had  <ai^i^tn%tiMy 
bahmced  mim,  not  exhibiting  any 'o»e  s]^df^  feature,  iil  peetdiar 

E-ominence,  btit  iiveryftdl'  dev^tof/mtot'of  dtfP^reiit  powers  or 
cutties*  His  int^Il(dct  w«is  ^^ehti^Iy  pUIodi^phieal^  Btit  Bi^ 
imamnation  oc^arionally  display^  •  itself  in  sdl^ing'  ilMd  1)ea«i^ 
(n\  Illustrations.  He  was  oistinguiished  equally  by  di^  vig6Ui< 
and  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  strength  and'livtfiiieM 
of  his  afiecdons.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  disciplined  and  Cul- 
tivated. He  was  possessed  of  eideiisi^e  lertiaitioii  6n  'philo^phicid 
and  theological  sutjecls,  admhraUy  nmtured  and  di^ekt^ ;  neV^, 
ind^d,  ostentatiously  cBsplayed,  Imt  completely  at  his  ^  command^ 
and  ready  for  tise  imd  app^icatioil.  At  a  compkrutivdy  ettl4]^ 
period  of  his  life,  he  distiHgtiiiAi^  Mms^  br  A  betotiftil  ^sdH 
valuable  memoir  of  his  iilustrioHs  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  BroWhr^ 
and  in  the  eicposition  and  defence  which  he  ^ve  of  the  syMSdfnfr 
of  that  philosopher,  he  riiowed, '  ibaf  he  was'%lly  eompetcint  lo 
gmple  wi^  the  dhficulties  of  fneiita}  and^^taphysic»l  ^tk&M^ 
On  quittiing  the  pastoral  ofide  hll881y  wl^len  app]^nted^ft«f^ 
sor  of  fioddsia^cat  History  in  the  Uhitersi^  of  Bdikib>eir^,  ^ 
published  a  vohmie  of  sermofis,  characteifeed  by  ^s^eait  Jndgtb<^ 
and  discrimination,  and  by  eameeft  and  solemn  appeals  tb  tii^ 
conscience.  From  this  period  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Hie 
duties  of  his  Chair ;  and,  latterly,  with  the  labours  wnich  devolved 
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upon  all  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged,  in  the  arduous  struggle  through  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  pass ;  and  in  both  these  departments  he  manifested  high 
powers,  extensive  acouirements,  noble  qualities,  and  gained  the 
adowation  and  the  affection  of  all  with  whom  he  oameidto  iron- 

Ip,  the.  struggle  ia  iwhioh  the  Chiu'ch  ^f  Scptland  waa  for  a&ve- 
£aL  .yeapa  e^^^^  and  which  ternu^atod  iu  the  IXsrwpl^r^  of 
tbeii)cscl^i^t>ca}.  ^stablUbiaenty  Pr» 'Welsh's*  wisdom  and  sasar 
city — ^his  knowledge,  of  human  nature,  and  of  tho  history  of  3ie 
Church — enabled  him  to  render  most  important  service;  and 
t^pu^h  he  4id  not  -wa^^  take  any  promindtit  part  m  the  xxiott 
pnhbc  cont^odiD^.to  whioh  the- simple  Jed,  he  waa  throii^oot 
^QEongbly  coinfaaji  in  the  cause,  his  counsel  and  advioe  were 
aljways  m^  given,  and  exerted  a  poweifiil  and  salutairy  inflflH 
^noe.  It  was  Dr«.  WeUh's  lot-  in  Provideiioe  to  be  peculiarly 
identified,  .aa  Moderaloz^  of  the  last  ^^  free  and.  fiithftu  General 
Assembly  ,^'.  -with  the  final  aot  df  the  Disruption  of  the  Establishr* 
ment,  and  with  the  formation  of  tlie  Free  Church  of  Sootland. 
None,  who  were  present  on  that  memorable  oocasioa  will  ever 
^rget  his  dignifiea  and  hoappeasive  bearings,  and  tl»e  edngularly 
solemn  a£S^qg,  and  elevating  pnao^er  ^hieh  he*  offered  up  at 
the  .cupenipg!  of  4|e  iPf:ee  Genei^  Ai^mhly  in  iCfmonmilU:;  and 
a^.wW^'int^^t^n^uthewiel&ro  miiSi 

e^er  fib^i^})  -d^  Despot  S^,  th0  iKemoiyof  iDt.  Wdsh^  and 
&i!v^t>  gj^i^^ffnA^  to  tne  God  who.  ^nstaiiid^  vend  strengthened 
hupi  on  {^icfioont  of  the  invalnajble  reervicea  whieh  he.  was- enabled 
to.  render,  on  thai;  occasion,  and  which  he  continued  t  to  render, 
in  manywajTSy  till  his  lamented  death* 

His  principal  work,  however^  during  the  moot  important  period 
of  his  h&>  was  the  discharge  of  his.  duties  aa  Professotiof  £oclo« 
siasUcal  Hiatory-^first,  for  twelv^yeaiB,  in  theUniv^^^ty  of  £din*> 
bnrgb^  and  th^  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  in  the  New 
Oolkge  '<]£  the  Free  Churoh.  For  this  office  he  waa  pre-eminientiy 
f9aU^,jSwdthis,of]itself,Jv|noaieanp  .H^waaa-thorou^ly 

a^tdi^c  jK^n  ill  hisj  eh«ra(»tei7^  titst^a,  habiti^iaAd  d^rt- 

og^e^it^;^  h^  pofi^epsed,  in  no  oniinary  degree,  ajtl  the  qualities  whieh 
1^^  fitted  to  gain  the  re^pcfct  .and  the  ooofidence  of  ^oi«ag  mei& 
aniipated  by.  right  juriqciplesy  and  eaoer-in  the  putmnt  ^ef  ueelnl 
knnwJ^dfjpe-;  ana,  as  nnght  be-  e^q^ecte^  he  eseoted  a  moat  import^ 
ant  influence  :in,  forming  th^  chasacter  and  habita  of  many  who 
ai?e  now  naefully  employed  a$  miniBters  of  the  GoapeL  Itwonld 
not  be  easy  at  any  tamci  or  among  any  body  oS  Jiie%  to  find  one 
so -well  onatified  to  .fill  a  chair  of  Church  History  as  Dr.  Wekh 
was ;  ana,  on  the  otlieir  hand^  there  was,  perhaps,  no  other  chair 
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which  affinxled  sach  fiill  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  high  and 
varied  endowments  which  he  possessed.  It  is  tme^  that  finc»n 
the  abundance  of  matt^  which  the  existing  literature  of  eccle- 
siastical history  contams,  and  fix>m  other  obvioos  causes,  a  man 
of  no  very  extraordinary  powers  might,  with  doe  pains  said  dili- 
gence, discharge  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  Church  History  in 
a  creditable  way ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  real  and  distinguished 
excellence  in  this  department  implies  the  possession  of  no  ordi- 
nary talents  and  acquirements,  and  that  whatever  talents  and 
acquirements  a  man  may  possess,  he  will  find  full  scope  for  them 
all  in  writing  or  in  prelecting  upon  the  histoiy  of  tae  Church* 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  has  to  advert  to,  and  more  or  leas  folly 
discuss,  every  thing  that  has  interested  and  influenced  the  Churdb 
of  Christ  in  different  ages  and  countries — all  the  various  contro- 
versies that  have  sprung  up  in  connexion  with  the  different  de- 
i)artments  of  theologicfu  literature ;  and  he  thus  requires,  or  at 
east  has  ftdl  scope  for,  all  the  diversified  qualifications  and  en- 
dowments of  the  theologian.  Patristic  theology,  symbolic  theo- 
logy, and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  may  be  regsurded  as  form- 
ing part  of  his  peculiar  province,  while  in  other  departments  of 
it,  he  will  often  need  all  tne  resources  of  exegetical  and  systematic 
theology.  And  in  regard  to  every  branch  of  his  wt>rk,  there  ia 
ample  scope  for  the  highest  measure  of  judgment,  discrimination, 
ana  research,  while  a  philosophic  mind  will  find  abundant  mate- 
rial for  all  its  powers  of  analysis  and  combination.  Even  when 
estimated  by  tnis  high  standard  of  what  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
ought  to  be,  or  of  what  at  least  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be. 
Dr.  Welsh  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  have  been  eminently 
qualified  for  the  important  ofiice  which  he  held.  All  his  admira- 
ble qualities  found  full  scope  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  labour ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  his  Lectures,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  with  reference  to  the  various  excellences  by 
which  they  must  have  been  characterized,  would  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  any  that  have  been  delivered  in  any  of  tlie 
Chairs  of  Church  History  in  this  countiy. 

The  volume  before  us  justifies  what  we  have  said  of  Dr.  Welsh's 
eminent  qualifications  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  although  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  what  he  could 
do,  and  of  what  the  subseauent  volumes,  had  he  been  spared  to  pub- 
lish them,  would  have  exnibited.  It  contains  only  a  view  of  what 
Ib  commonly  called  the  external  history  of  the  Church  till  the  time 
of  Constantine.  It  is  therefore  almost  entirely  historical,  and  does 
not,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  afford  much  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  fonctions,  and  the  manifestation  of  toe 
qualifications,  of  the  theologian.     Still  it  is  marked  throughout 
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by  a  truly  philoBophical  spirit,  by  profound  sagacity,  and  by  ex- 
t^isive  research,  as  well  as  by  enlightened  and  ardent  piety. 
The  introduction  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole 
work  which  he  projected,  and  which  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
history  of  the  Church  tfll  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  in  six  or 
seven  volumes.  It  illustrates  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the 
study  of  church  history,  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  studies, 
and  the  sources  of  information ;  and  it  characterizes  with  great 
judgment,  candour,  and  felicity,  though,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  with  a  favour  scarcely  merited,  the 
principal  works  which  have  been  written  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  some  very  valuable  notes  subjoined  to  this  general  in- 
troduction, in  which,  in  reviewing  some  of  the  principles  and 
plans  on  which  the  different  histories  of  the  Church  have  been 
composed,  Dr.  Welsh  affords  abundant  proof  that  in  point  of 
ability  and  erudition,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  take  a  high  rank 
among  ecclesiastical  historians.  We  select  one  of  these  notes  as 
contaming  an  able  exposition  of  some  important  general  prin- 
ciples : — 

^'  Some  have  been  disposed  to  question  the  position,  that  an  analo- 
gous relation  qibsists  between  civil  history  and  the  science  of  ethics, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  and  theology.  In  morals,  it  is  maintained, 
considered  as  a  hmnan  science,  our  rules  of  conduct  are  wholly 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  our  nature  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  lessons  of  experience ;  but  if  a  divine  revelation 
in  the  Scriptures  is  granted,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  complete  system 
of  rules  wldch  have  an  obligation  upon  us,  independently  of  any  con* 
siderations  of  a  historical  or  metaphysical  nature.  Accordingly,  many 
look  upon  the  greater  part  of  Uie  details  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  as 
utterly  useless ;  while  it  is  conceived,  that  even  in  its  best  pages  no-> 
thing  more  is  gained  than  a  pleasing  or  pious  exercise,  £rom  wluch  the 
theologian  can  learn  no  truth  in  his  sacred  science  which  he  might 
not  have  attained  by  other  means.  In  opposition  to  this  idea,  I  con- 
ceive that  there  are  many  truths  which  nothing  but  the  history  of 
the  Church  can  teach  us,  and  that  however  great  a  man's  powers  may 
be — ^however  sincere  his  piety — ^however  intense  his  application  to 
other  departments  of  professional  learning,  if  he  is  unacquainted  with 
church  lustory,  he  must  be  ill  instructed  in  systematic  theology ;  and 
that,  in  polemical  divinity,  he  cannot  be  prepared  for  taking  tiie  field 
against  the  new  forms  of  error  that  continually  present  themselves,  or 
for  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

'^  The  principle  on  which  this  error  is  founded,  is  the  same  with 
that  which  was  first  proposed  by  sincere,  though  mistaken  piety — ^viz. 
that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  may  supersede  all  other  study. 
Now,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  and  contains  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.    But  though  we  have  revelation 
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as  a  perfect  guide,  it  is  far  from  following  that  the  benefits  of  expe- 
rience are  superseded.  K  this  were  the  case,  it  would  present  an 
anomalj  in  the  methods  of  Divine  procedure,  in  which  a  harmony  is 
to  be  marked  in  different  systems,  and  all  are  rendered  mutually  sub- 
servient to  the  respective  ends  of  each.  If  no  advantage,  therefore, 
were  to  be  derived  under  the  Christian  dispensation  from  that  condi- 
tion of  our  being  by  which  continuity  of  existence  is  kept  up  by  the 
links  of  successive  generations,  there  would,  in  this  respect,  be  a  want 
of  adaptation  in  the  economy  of  grace  to  the  economy  of  nature.  In 
reality,  however,  the  two,  when  rightly  considered,  will  be  discovered 
to  be  fitly  frtimed  to  each  other.  This  may  be  established  by  a  few 
remarks. 

<^  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  unquestionably  perfect,  and  the  Scriptures, 
like  their  great  Author,  contain  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. But  then,  though  perfect  in  themselves,  they  are  addressed  to 
frail  and  fidlible  creatures,  who  are  liable  to  misinterpret  their  mean- 
ing, and  little  qualified  to  appreciate  all  their  excellence.  To  preserve 
us  frx)m  error,  and  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth,  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  are  promised.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  Spirit  operates  through  the  instrumentality  of  means,  and 
where  these  means  are  neglected,  we  cannot  reasonably  look  for  a 
blessing.  Among  these  means,  one  of  the  most  important  is  presented 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  cominunity,  where 
each  individual  is  employed  about  the  same  subject,  so  that  the  errors 
into  which  one  fiiUs,  may  be  corrected  by  the  juster  perceptions  of 
another,  and  where  the  discoveries  that  are  made  by  the  more  en- 
larged experience,  or  in  answer  to  the  more  earnest  prayers,  of  one, 
are  rendered  available  for  the  good  of  alL  While,  therefore,  it  is 
readily  conceded,  that  the  humblest  Christian,  who  has  no  other  guide 
but  the  Word  of  God  itself,  which  he  studies  in  dependence  upon 
divine  teaching,  will  be  preserved  frpm  all  damnable  heresy,  and  will 
be  instructed  in  the  substantial  particulars  of  his  duty,  it  wiU  not  surely 
be  maintained  that  his  views  might  not  be  corrected  and  expanded  by 
the  means  referred  to.  To  suppose  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  would 
be  to  afibrd  the  most  dangerous  aliment  to  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  the  individual,  establishing  for  each,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  species 
of  infallibility.  Not  that  we  can  learn  frx>m  others  any  thing  that  is 
not  contained  in  the  revelation  that  has  been  made  to  us,  or  that  mere 
human  teaching  can  in  any  particular  supersede  that  which  is  divine. 
All  that  we  receive  fixun  other  sources  is  to  be  brou^t  to  the  test  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  leads  our  attention 
to  what  had  been  formerly  unnoticed  by  us,  or  discloses  to  our  oonvio* 
tion  some  misconception  into  which  we  had  fiidlen.  The  position,  then, 
that  all  essential  truth  is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  and  this  other 
position,  that  the  whole  of  this  truth  must  be  equally  perceived  by 
those  who  attend  to  it,  are  wholly  different.  It  is  with  mental  as  with 
corporeal  vision.  An  object  may  be  before  us  in  all  its  pariB>  and  yet 
many  of  these  parts  may  be  unnoticed  by  us.    The  heavens  in  their 
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wbole  exfMUise  may  be  open  to  our  view,  and  yet  many  of  the  stars 
that  adorn  die  &ce  of  night  may  elude  our  glaoice,  tiU  the  finger  of 
one  with  a  clearer  vision  points  out  their  place  in  the  sky. 

'^  Or  another  view  may  be  taken  of  the  subject  It  will  be  allowed 
that  as  the  powers  of  the  individual  are  matured,  and  his  experience 
is  varied,  he  arrives  at  more  enlarged  views  of  Scriptural  truth.  These 
views  may  be  communicated  to  others,  and  in  the  mutual  interchange 
among  the  members  of  the  spiritual  household  of  Christ  of  the  results 
of  their  experience,  consists  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  bonds  which 
unite  believers  into  one  community — a  benefit  which  may  be  conveyed 
with  ever-increasing  iulness  from  age  to  age.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
advantages  similar  to  those  derived  from  the  varied  circumstances  in 
which  individuals  are  placed,  must  arise  from  the  varied  aspect  that 
the  whole  Christian  community  exhibits  generation  after  generation. 
It  is  the  ofilce  of  the  Church  historian  to  exhibit  the  results  of  the 
experiments  performed  on  this  extensive  scale,  which  are  calculated 
to  afford  advantages  which  cannot  be  otherwise  obtained." — Pp.  424-6. 

The  preliminary  view  of  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  and 
the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction,  and  during  the  early  ages, 
of  Christianity,  contains  much  interesting  matter^  carefriily  di* 
gestedy  and  judiciously  and  skilfully  applied.  The  subjects  of  the 
origin,  the  propagation,  and  the  persecutions  of  Christianity,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
and  though  the  history  of  them  is  not  unworthy  of  Dr.  Welsh's  re- 
putation, yet  it  affords  less  scope  for  the  powers  and  endowments 
which  he  possessed,  than  he  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  been  spared 
to  illustrate  the  internal  history  of  the  (Jhurch  during  the  same 
period,  or  to  give  a  view  of  its  doctrine,  government,  worship, 
moral  character,  heresies,  &c. 

The  section  on  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
that  which  will  probably  be  most  generally  interesting,  as 
having  perhaps  tne  greatest  amount  of  matter  that  is  not 
generally  known,  or  very  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
This  arises  chiefly  from  its  containing  a  full  discussion  of  some 
of  the  views  which  have  been  put  forth  concerning  our  Sa- 
vioui^s  life,  character,  and  objects,  in  some  of  the  most  recent 
works  upon  this  subject  in  Germany.  Modem  German  writers 
have  done  much  to  cultivate  the  field  of  Church  history.  The 
extent  and  completeness  of  their  laborious  researches  in  investi- 
gating the  whole  of  the  documents  and  monuments  which  fiir- 
nish  uie  materials  of  ecclesiastical  history,  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  many  of  its  departments.  Even  the  perverted  and 
infidel  spirit  in  which  many  of  them  have  explored  the  history 
of  the  Church,  has  been  overruled  for  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  truth,  by  exciting  inquiry  and  attention,  and  thus  leading 
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to  a  more  thorough  investigation.  And  this  more  thorcmgh  in- 
vestigation, though  in  a  few  instances  correcting  some  popular 
notions  about  particular  men  and  facts,  has  issued  in  the  taller 
illustration  and  vindication  of  almost  eveiy  thing  which  the 
friends  of  Christian  truth  would  value.  Ecclesiastical  history  has 
been  subjected  to  much  the  same  treatment,  and  has  experienced 
much  the  same  fate,  upon  the  Continent,  as  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  In  both  of  these  departments,  the  seeds  of  rationalism 
were  sown  by  Le  Clerc,  and  fostered  into  maturity  by  Sender. 
Sender's  historical  works  are  perhaps  not  so  much  known  in  this 
country  as  his  exegetical  ones,  but  they  exerted  about  as  much  in- 
fluence upon  the  Continent.  The  great  objects  to  which  the 
labours  ot  the  rational  Church  histonans  of  tne  Continent  have 
been  directed,  are,  generally,  to  shake  men's  faith  in  the  facts  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  and  com- 
monly received,  and  more  specially  to  depreciate  the  character  of 
those  men  who  have  been  usually  reckoned  orthodox,  and  to  exalt 
that  of  those  who  have  been  usually  reckoned  heretics — to  repre- 
sent the  doctrines  which  were  taught  by  the  Apostles  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  originating  in  the  progressive 
corruption  of  the  Church,  and  as  leading  to  injurious  results. 
Many  German  writers  of  great  learning  nave  rollowed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Semler,  in  making  this  use  and  application  of  their 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  the  more  careful 
and  deliberate  examination  of  all  the  materials  of  Church  history 
to  winch  their  bold  attacks  upon  received  opinions  led,  has  already 
produced,  a  considerable  re-action  in  favour  of  sounder  views, 
or  at  least  a  larger  measure  of  fair  or  neutral,  if  not  impartial, 
discussion  of  historical  topics,  just  as  there  is  now  less  extrava- 
gance and  more  fairness  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Neander  and  Guericke,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  eminent  living 
German  authors  in  general  Church  history,  are  characterized  by 
a  considerable  measure  of  Scriptural  soundness ;  and  Gieseler, 
another  very  eminent  name  in  tnis  department,  shews  at  least  a 
considerable  amount  of  impartiality. 

The  life  and  character  of  our  Saviour  have  of  late  been 
largely  discussed  among  German  writers  on  ecclesiastical  hiff* 
tory;  and  many  very  extravagant  and  offensive  views  have 
been  put  forth  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Welsh  discusses  at  some 
length,  and  reixites  with  much  ability^  and  in  a  fair  and  candid 
spirit,  the  notions  broached  upon  this  important  topic  by  Strauss 
and  others  of  the  same  school ;  and  tnis  will  probably  prove 
to  most  readers  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  as 
bringing  before  them  subjects  of  discussion  with  which  they 
were  not  previously  familiar,  and  which  had  not  been  agitated 
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in  this  country.  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  whole 
of  the  most  recent  and  important  Continental  literature  con- 
nected with  the  various  topics  which  he  discusses,  and  he  applies 
this  knowledge  with  excellent  effect  to  the  illustration  of  Scrip- 
toTBl  truth  and  the  promotion  of  enlightened  piety.  We  rather 
regret  that  he  has  followed  the  example  of  many  continental 
wnters  in  giving  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  our  Saviour's 
life  in  the  conmion  form  of  historical  narrative,  throwing  aside 
the  use  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Our  feelings  have  never 
hecome  reconciled  to  reading  tne  life  of  Christ  in  any  other  words 
than  those  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  pen  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  inimitable  narratives  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  rest  of  the  topics  narrated  or  discuss^  in  the  volume  do 
not  afford  much  matter  for  particular  observation.  We  can  only 
say  in  general  that  every  topic  is  illustrated  in  a  spirit  at  once 
Scriptural  and  philosopfcc,  fndicious  and  candid,  and  that  eveir 
where  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  to  deal  with  one  who  is  in  fall 
pcjssession  of  aU  the  necessary  materials,  and  who  employs  them 
with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  pleasinff  play  of  fancy  and  the  eloquent  description  which  the 
work  occasionaDy  exhibits : — 

"  1  cannot,  however,  but  remark,  that  the  mere  list  of  names  by 
which  Matthew  connects  our  Saviour  with  Abraham,  and  by  which 
Luke  connects  him  with  Adam,  has  always  appeared  to  me  inexpres- 
sibly sublime,  and  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
superintending  providence  of  God.  We  are  carried  through  a  period 
of  many  thousand  years,  and  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  mightiest 
empires,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  kingdoms,  and  the  convulsions 
of  external  nature,  and  a  long  succession  of  the  generations  of  men — 
amidst  all  these  we  see  the  hand  of  God  continually  exercised  in  bring- 
ing to  pass  his  eternal  decrees.  We  have,  as  it  were,  the  fountain  of 
a  stream,  scarcely  discernible  in  its  first  beginning,  in  danger  of  being 
dried  up  in  a  scorching  desert — ^then  of  being  confounded  amidst 
kindred  floods — ^then  of  being  lost  amidst  the  interminable  swamps  of 
a  new  region^-and  finally,  swaUowed  up  in  an  opening  of  the  earth, 
and  lost  apparently  to  human  vision  for  ever ;  and  after  having  traced 
it  through  so  many  different  and  distant  climes  to  such  a  termination, 
it  rushes  forth  again,  revealed  to  view,  with  matchless  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  imagination  of  man  is  bewildered  in  attempting  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  long  succession  of  many  nations,  and  of  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  society  from  the  times  of  Adam,  and  Abra- 
ham, and  David,  to  that  of  Christ.  But  amidst  the  infinite  diversity 
of  human  character,  and  the  fearful  ebullitions  of  human  passions,  and 
the  wide  varieties  of  human  situation — and  amidst  the  many  millions 
of*hiiman  beings  that  came  into  the  world  and  fulfilled  their  little  part. 
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and  then  passed  away  and  were  forgotten — amidst  all  diis  endless 
diversity  of  human  heings,  and  homan  paseaons,  and  hmnan  plana, 
the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  is  invariably  the  same ;  and  it  he  effects 
alike  by  the  consent,  the  co-operation,  the  indifference,  the  ignorance, 
the  opposition  of  man.  In  the  king  and  in  the  slave — in  the  palace 
and  in  the  cottage — ^in  the  city  and  in  the  fields — ^in  the  mountain  and 
in  the  valley — ^in  the  righteous  and  in  the  wicked,  we  find  the  opera- 
tions of  Providence  towards  the  same  beneficent,  the  same  God-like 
end.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  the  idolatry  of  Amaziah,  the  lowliness 
of  Joseph,  and  the  glory  of  Solomon,  are  all  made  to  work  together  to 
one  event.  In  the  sheep-cotes  of  Mamre,  in  the  prison-houses  of 
Egypt,  in  the  corn-fields  of  Boaz,  on  the  tilirone  of  Judah,  among  the 
willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
work-shops  of  Galilee,  in  the  manger  of  Betldehem — in  all  these  we 
see  the  impress  of  the  finger  of  God.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that 
in  this  commencement  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
we  have,  in  the  reference  that  is  made  to  the  former  dispensation,  aad 
in  the  fiict  that  God  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  word  which  he 
spoke  to  a  thousand  generations,  a  pledge  that  in  his  own  time  God 
will  not  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  he  has  spoken  respecting  his  king- 
dom. In  contemplating  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  Christian  Church, 
we  also  may  derive  encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  Almighty 
has  never  wholly  deserted  the  earth.  And  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  Church  appear  most  desperate,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  when  the  cause  of  Israel  and  of  mankind  seemed  lost  for 
ever,  when  the  throne  of  David  was  levelled  in  the  dust,  when  the 
royal  blood  was  almost  lost  amongst  the  meanest  of  the  people — it 
was  then  that  Grod  raised  up  a  Horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his 
servant  David."— P.  437-8. 

This  work  is  but  a  fra^ent,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
Lectures,  by  which  Dr.  W'elsh  contributed  so  much  at  once  to 
the  instruction,  the  edification,  and  the  delight  of  his  students, 
are  in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  its  being  completed.  We 
rather  fear  that  the  hopes  which  ma^  be  entertained  upon  this 
point  are  not  likely  to  be  realized.  Had  his  life  been  spared  to 
complete  the  work,  it  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  boon  to  the 
Church.  It  would  hare  filled  a  place  which  is  still  a  blank  in  our 
literature,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  siipplied.  A  man  ca- 
pable, as  Dr.  Welsh  undoubtedly  was,  of  writing  a  history  of  the 
Church  which  would  have  commended  itself  at  once  to  the  theo- 
logian and  the  philosopher — to  the  man  of  taste  and  the  humble 
Cnristian — with  all  the  original  powers,  the  acquired  knowledge, 
the  formed  habits,  and  the  infused  principles,  necessary  for  such 
a  task,  may  not  soon  again  be  given  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
And  yet  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  community  calls 
loudly  for  sucn  a  work.    There  is  at  present  much  attention 
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given  to  theological  and  ecclesiastical  topics.     A  larger  number 
of  persona  have  of  late  had  their  minds  tamed  to  some  depart* 
ments  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  than  at  any  former  period.    The 
Churches  of  Christ  in  our  day  are  specially  called  upon  to  pro- 
fit by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  will  ptn^uliarly  need  all  the 
wisdom  which  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  fitted  to 
afibrd,  while  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  some  of  them 
will  disregard  or  pervert  the  lessons  which  it  teaches.    Next  to 
the  humUe  and  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  better  fitted  to  guide  the  Churches  of  Christ 
at  the  present  important  crisis  in  their  history,  to  a  right  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  a  due  improvement  of  their  opportu- 
nities, to  prepare  them  for  resisting  the  temptations  and  escaping 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  than  an  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  ages ;  and  we 
know  of  no  one  who  was  so  well  qualified  to  nave  rendered  the 
important  service  of  contributing  greatly  to  this  result,  as  he 
whose  death  we  are  now  called  to  lament.     We  can  scarcely 
say,  as  is  sometimes  said  upon  such  occasions,  that  he  lived  long 
enough  for  his  &me  and  his  usefulness ;  for  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  if  he  had  been  spared  to  complete  this  work,  he  would  have 
been  more  generally  Known,  and  more  extensively  useful  in  the 
Churches  of  Christ.    But  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  while  his 
memory  will  ever  be  fondly  cherish^  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
has  departed,  ^^  clothed  with  the  garments  of  salvation,"  and  has 
entered  into  his  rest ;  and  that  me  great  disposer  of  events,  in 
taking  his  servant  to  himself,  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of 
that  Church,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  has  made  Him  who  pur- 
chased it  with  his  own  blood  ^^  head  over  all  things." 
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Of  all  the  countries  lying  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  upon 
whose  shores  the  great  empires  that  have  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  world  have  successively  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed,  to 
us,  Englishmen,  Italy  stands  connected  by  the  most  peculiar  and 
personal  ties.  If  in  other  of  those  regions  the  sacred  truths  of 
our  religion  were  first  revealed,  and  another,  a  Holy  Land,  wit* 
nessed  the  great  facts  upon  which  our  hope  rests,  yet  fix)m  Italy 
came  first  the  glad  ticfings  of  salvation  to  our  ears:  if  science 
flourished  more  thnvingly  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
purity  and  sublimity  of  Grecian  art  have  never  been  suipassed, 
yet,  we  cannot  forget,  that  from  that  ^^  home  of  all  artr  these 
riches  were  brought  within  our  grasp.  Even  now,  fallen  and 
degraded  as  Italy  is  from  her  high  place  among  the  nations,  who 
ean  tread  that  land  of  beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her  majestic  ruins, 
without  feeling  that 

"  Her  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity  V 

Though  much  of  our  regard  is  derived  from  her  being  thus  the 
channel  through  which  the  influences  of  other  countries  have 
reached  us,  yet  the  great  and  distinctive  virtues  of  Rome  were  of 
native  £rrowth.  The  lofry  spirit  of  independence,  the  noble  efforts 
of  selflenial,  the  fervent  patriotism  an^  fiUal  ^vei^nce  for  law, 
order,  and  national  institutions,  which  made  her  ^'  a  comnion- 
wealth  of  kings,"  were  essentially  her  own.  Those  very  arts  and 
sciences,  and  Uiat  same  learning  of  civilized  Greece,  of  which 
we  delight  to  find  traces  among  her  ruins,  brought  a  flood  of 
luxury  and  corruption,  against  which  her  wisest  noets  and  truest 
patriots  exclaimea,  while  they  looked  back  with  longing  eyes  to 
the  stem  simplicity  of  their  Latin  and  Sabine  forefathers. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  Bome's  earlier  history  that  we  take  the 
deepest  interest ;  there  we  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  that 
spirit,  which  led  the  Imperial  dty  on  to  conquest  and  dominion, — 
and  not  only  this,  but  we  learn  the  secret  of  that  wise  polity, 
which  retained  each  acquisition,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  freui 
attacks ;  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  the 
walls  of  her  power  were  so  closely  cemented,  that  lon^  after  the 
old  vigour  had  departed  from  the  men  of  Bome,  and  the  free 
breath  of  Uberty  from  her  institutions,  her  dominion  stood  firm- 
in  spite  of  all  attacks  from  within  and  without — and  when  at 
last  it  fell,  its  own  weight  was  its  ruin. 
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But  in  this  earlier  portion  of  Roman  histoiy^  we  meet  with, 
allusions  to  a  neighbouring  nation,  who  appear  to  have  then 
occupied  the  first  place  in  civilization,  ana  occasionally  in  do- 
minion, of  all  the  Kingdoms  in  Italy.  These  ore  the  Etruscans, 
who,  long  before  the  period  in  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 

; laced,  flourished,  a  rich,  commercial,  and  highly  cultivated  people, 
'he  earliest  institutions  of  Rome  were  Etruscan.  Etruria  was 
the  parent  of  her  religion — thence  were  derived  the  principles  of 
her  primitive  constitution  and  government.  The  Tarquins  were 
an  Etruscan  family,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  Rome 
herself  an  Etruscan  city.  After  the  connexion  which  at  first 
subsisted  between  her  and  Etruria  was  broken,  and  the  populai: 
element  burst  out  against  the  Tarquins  and  their  aristocratic 
fiurtioB,  a  war,  fierce  and  exterminating,  was,  from  time  to  time, 
maintained  between  the  rival  states;  which,  with  alternate  success, 
binding  the  Romans  at  one  period  in  an  ignominious  peace,  at  last 
ended  m  the  utter  downfall  of  Etruscan  independence.  Yet  even 
then,  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Etruria,  her  emblems 
d*  power,  the  Lictors,  the  Fasces,  and  the  Curule  chair,  remained 
witnesses  of  her  former  influence ;  the  reputation  of  her  augurs 
and  diviners  subsisted  until  the  first  ages  oH  the  Empire ;  ana  the 
noble  youth  of  Rome  received  the  first  lessons  of  science  and 
learning  in  Etruscan  seminaries,  until  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
prevailed,  and  the  colleges  of  Etruria  were  aeserted  for  the  groves 
of  Academe. 

Etruria,  thus  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  offering  sub* 
jeets  of  ^reat  interest  for  consideration,  has  left  but  few  materials 
from  which  to  trace  her  history.  It  belongs  to  a  period,  to  which 
authentic  annals  have  not  reached.  There  are  architectural  frag- 
mentSy  but  the  name  and  memory  of  their  builders  is  gone.  Such 
vestiges  of  cities  and  towns,  as  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  the 
Roman,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Goth,  are  occasionally  found,  but 
their  very  names  are  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned. 
There  is  a  language  in  which  we  fina  inscriptions.  They  are 
legible,  for  the  character  is  like  the  ancient  Greek  or  PhcBuician. 
We  can  trace  the  letters  and  form  words,  but  their  meaning  is 
hidden.  They  are  more  unintelligible  than  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  in  which  the  priests  wrapt  up  their  learning  from  the 
vulgar,  but  whose  mysteries  have  been  unravelled  by  antiqua- 
rian research.  Two  words  alone  have  been  as  yet  interpreted. 
Rel.  aykil — "  years  lived."  The  sentence  seems  an  epitome  of 
our  Etruscan  history. 

And  yet  amidst  all  this  obscurity,  some  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  One  class  of  remains  is  rich  in  information. 
The  fimeral  monuments  of  Etruria  show  us  their  mode  of  life. 
They  perpetuated  it  in  their  graves.    There  we  can  read  largely 
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Etaruria  included  the  most  beautifiil  and  favoured  portion  of 
Italy,  occupying  that  littoral  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  in- 
closed between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea ;  from  Pisa  and  the 
Amo  on  the  north,  stretching  over  the  ferldle  land  of  Tuscany, 
where  Florence  still  retains  the  claim  to  be  called  ^^  the  Etru- 
rian Athens,"  and  along  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  Ma- 
cemma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna  of  Bome,  to  the  Tiber 
for  her  southern  boundary.  She  never  extended  her  permanent 
dominion  beyond  these  nmits.  Her  people  were  distinguished 
Sor  their  commerce  and  learning  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  by  something  of  that  love  of  art,  and  contentment  with 
Aeir  iot^  which  is  now  so  characteristic  of  the  population  of 
Tuscany. 

The  views  of  our  authoress  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  may  be  shortly  summed  up.  She  says  meir  proper 
name^  that  by  which  they  called  themselves,  was  Kasen& — essen- 
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of  their  customs  and  habits  and  manners.  The  contents  of  these 
tombs  tell  us  of  their  widely-extended  trade  and  commerce. 
They  enclose  the  products  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  eyen  of 
Persia  and  India.  ^ 

In  the  desolate  and  forsaken  region  which  lies  round  the  walls 
of  Rome — fit  setting  for  her  majestic  ruins — ^amid  the  remains  of 
cities  and  towns,  and  beside  the  long  lines  of  broken  aoueducts 
which  span  these  deserted  plains,  stand  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria. 
Here  are  innumerable  tombs  and  funeral  cayes,  of  all  forms 
and  descriptions.  On  the  surface  is  eyerj  grade,  firom  the  low 
mound  of  earth — ^like  those  which  stand  thick  in  our  country 
church-yards — to  the  lofty  tower  which  yies  in  magnificence 
with  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or  the  mausoleums  of  the  East ;  and 
beneath,  fix>m  the  simple  graye — just  sufficiently  scooped  out  to 
receiye  the  body — ^to  excayated  cnambers,  with  interior  and  ex- 
terior rooms  of  large  dimensions,  and  enclosing  whole  families 
of  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Graves  former  work,  "  The  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria,^  which  met  with  deseryed  and  general  attention,  is  fisU 
of  the  most  interesting  details.  It  has  passed  into  three  editions, 
and  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  discoyeries  she  first  unfolded 
to  an  English  public,  haye  attracted  all  readers.  She  speidcs 
there  of  me  city  of  Tarquinia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Etruscan  towns, — ^whose  remains  still  occupy  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  hills  oyerhanging  the  desolate  Campagna  of  Borne,  with  its 
sister  hill,  on  which  are  the  last  resting  places  of  its  inhabitants 
— a  city  of  the  dead, — ^with  its  streets  and  squares  and  gates, 
standing  in  perpetual  contrast  to  the  city  of  the  living  opposite. 
She  describes,  with  untiring  accuracy,  the  interiors  of  these 
sepulchres,  adorned  in  yarious  and  many  ways ;  the  walls,  cover- 
ed with  painted  representations  of  foneral  leasts  and  games,  or 
the  luxurious  entertainments  of  the  age ;  and  enclosing,  beside 
the  sarcophagus  for  the  body,  those  articles  which  were  denned 
most  precious, — eyases,  and  shields,  and  costly  ornaments.  Chi 
those  walls,  too,  is  told  with  fearful  distinctness,  the  tale  whidi 
Etrurian  refinement  and  luxiuy  could  not  altogether  shut  out, 
of  the  Good  and  the  Evil  genius,  that  maintained  a  fierce  war  for 
the  possession  of  the  man,  and  the  dark  angel  of  death,  driving  a 
promiscuous  crowd — ^young  and  old,  the  lover  and  his  mistress, 
the  warrior  and  his  sword,  the  usurer  and  his  money — ^to  one 
common  and  final  doom.  In  one  tomb  were  arranged  in  rows, 
round  the  spacious  apartment,  the  stone  coffins  of  an  illustrious 
family,  whose  lids  were  formed  of  sculptured  effigies  of  the  dead 
within.  In  another,  lay  alone,  a  warrior  with  a  crown  of  gold 
on  his  head,  and  his  armour  on.  His  shield,  spear,  ffld  arrows, 
were  by  his  side.    He  was  stretched  on  a  brazen  bier,  and  above 
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bim  hung  the  trophies  of  his  victories.   But  whilst  the  discoverer 
looked — so  Mrs.  Gray  reports  his  story  in  her  present  work — 

'^  A  sudden  change  came  o'er  the  scene,  and  startled  Avolta  from 
his  astonished  contemplation ;  a  slight  tremor,  like  that  of  sand  in  an 
hour-glass,  seemed  to  agitate  the  figure,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
vanished  into  air  and  disappeared.  When  he  entered  the  tomb,  the 
golden  crown,  some  fragments  of  arms,  and  a  few  handfuls  of  dust, 
were  all  that  marked  the  last  resting-place  of  this  Tarquinian  chief." 
—P.  297. 

These  are  some  of  the  wonders  which  one  Etruscan  city,  the 
site  of  the  modem  Cometo,  affords,  and  to  which  the  zeal,  in- 
dustry and  ability  of  Mrs.  Gray  have  done  so  much  justice. 

We  were  gUtd,  then,  to  meet  our  fair  and  learned  country- 
woman upon  the  field  of  Etruscan  antiquity  acain.  The  work 
which  we  have  now  before  us,  is  another  proof  of  her  devotion 
to  these  interesting  inquiries.  We  congratulate  her  on  her 
courage  in  enterii^  on  a  subject  so  difficult  and  obscure  as  the 
early  nistory  of  this  people ;  and  though  we  may  have  occasion 
to  differ  from  some  of  ner  conclusions,  yet  the  modesty  with 
which  her  views  are  put  forth  disarms  criticism,  whilst  her  talents 
and  learning  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  that  can  be  offered. 

Her  plan  is  to  present  a  history  of  the  Etruscan  people  from 
their  origin  to  their  end, — ^to  be  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part,  from  the  foundation  of  Tarquinia  to  the  foundation  of 
Bonie,  will  occupy  our  attention  at  present.  Besides  their  his- 
tory, the  authoress  intends  giving  a  snort  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  arts  and  sciences,  religioi)^  and  commerce,  of  the 
Etruscans* 

£truria  included  the  most  beautifrd  and  favoured  portion  of 
Italy,  occupying  that  littoral  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  in- 
closed between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea ;  from  Pisa  and  the 
Amo  on  the  north,  stretching  over  the  fertile  land  of  Tuscany, 
where  Florence  still  retains  the  claim  to  be  called  '^  the  Etru- 
rian Athens,"  and  along  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  Ma- 
remma  of  Tuscany  and  uie  Campagna  of  Some,  to  the  Tiber 
for  her  southern  boimdanr.  She  never  extended  her  permanent 
dominion  beyond  these  umits.  Her  people  were  distinguished 
for  their  commerce  and  learning  among  the  nations  oi  Italy, 
and  by  something  of  that  love  of  art,  and  contentment  with 
their  lot,  which  is  now  so  characteristic  of  the  population  of 
Tuscany.  * 

The  views  of  our  authoress  respecting  the  orimn  of  the 
Etruscans,  may  be  shortly  summed  up.  She  says  their  proper 
name^  that  by  which  they  called  themselves,  was  Kasena — essen- 
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tiaily  the  same  with  TyRSENi,  or  Tjorheni,  which  was  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  them,  and  derived,  she  says,  from  their 

f'eat  leader,  Tyrrhenus,  or  Tyrsenus,  or  Tarchon,  or  Tarquin. 
xamining  the  story  of  Herodotus  abont  this  people,  who  says 
that  the  Tyrseni  were  a  colony  from  Lydia,  under  Tyrsenns,  son 
of  the  king  of  that  country,  and  the  curious  and  well-known 
accoimt  he  gives  of  the  reason  of  their  emigration — a  famine, 
which  lastea  eighteen  years,  and  to  relieve  themselves  from 
which  they  invented  the  ingenious  games  of  chess,  or  draughts, 
which  occupied  their  attention  so  ftdly,  that  they  could  play  and 
fast  every  other  day — she  decides  against  its  ci^bility,  and  re- 
jects the  Lydian  origin  of  the  nation.  She,  however,  admits 
that  they  arrived  in  Italy  by  sea.  She  supposes  the  place  of 
their  red  onVin  to  be  ieaJa,  a  dty  of  As^  meotioned  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  From  the  similarity  lietween  the  Etros* 
cans  and  the  Egyptians,  she  supposes  that  a  large  colony  from 
this  city  of  Resen  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  Egypt.  There  she 
connects  them  with]  the  shepherd  kings,  or  Hyksos ;  of  whose  rule 
in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  many  tracutions,  and  of  which  she  sap- 
poses  that  it  comprehended  the  various  bands  of  foreigners,  includ- 
ing the  Jews,  who  occupied  the  fertile  Delta  of  the  Nile.  She 
identifies  the  colonists  oi  Sesen  and  future  Etruscans  with  the 
scientific  Assyrians,  who  are  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  as  dwelling 
in  Egypt^  and  building  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes. 
At  last  the  native  Egyptians,  who  had  retreated  up  the  countiy, 
drove  these  strangers  out,  and  forced  them,  according  to  Mrs. 
Gray,  into  Libya,  or  Lybia.  After  inhabiting  that  countiy  for 
a  short  time-— whence  she  supposes  the  mistake  of  Herodotus 
putting  Lydia  for  Lybia,  unless  he  confounded  the  term 
"Ludeni,"  or  Assyrians,  with  "  Lydians" — ^theytook  ship,  and, 
landing  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Umbria,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria.  The  time  of  their  arrival  she  takes  firom  the  stoiy 
of  Plutarch,  that,  in  the  year  of  Borne  666,  when  Sylla  finally 
extinguished  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  independence,  an  Etruscan 
Aruspex  proclaimed  that  the  Etruscan  day  of  1100  years,  during 
which  their  Jupiter,  Tina,  had  given  them  dominion,  was  near 
an  end.     To  use  her  own  language — 

"  We  think,"  she  says,  "  that  we  can  discern  them,  a  stately  band 
issuing  from  beneath  the  lofty  gateways  of  the  high- walled  and 
proudly-towered  Resen — ^that  great  city,  as  ancient  as  Memphis  and 
Zoan.  Thence  we  follow  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  behold 
them  mingling  in  fellowship  with  the  victorious  Assyrians,  and  with 
the  seed  of  Israel,  on  the  fertile  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt ;  imtil  at 
length  the  avenging  arm  of  the  legitimate  Pharaoh  delivered  his 
country  from  Asiatic  o^^ression,  and  drove  the  men  of  Besen  to  seek 
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for  setdemeiits  elsewhere.  After  their  second  exile,  we  trace  them 
to  a  welcome  Italian  home,  whither  they  hrought  the  arts,  the  arms, 
the  luxuries,  and  the  sciences,  which  they  had  originally  possessed  in 
India,  and  on  which  they  had  engrailed  the  learning  of  the  wisest  of 
nations.  ^ 

"  Here  they  became  dominant  lords  of  the  soil,  and  beneficent 
victors,  conquering,  civilizing,  and  blessing  the  ruder  people  of  the 
west,  until  the  mysterious  times  of  their  dominion  being  ended,  and 
the  sand  of  their  promised  ages  of  glory  having  run,  they  sunk  into  the 
subordinate  state  of  a  conquered  nation,  and  were  soon  absorbed  in 
the  all-engrossing  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus." — ^P.  24. 

These  views  sus  to  the  early  history  of  Etruria  are  proposed 
with  diffidence,  and,  amid  the  numerous  difficulties  which  invest 
the  subject,  are  entitled  to  weight. 

The  two  other  theories  which  have  attracted  most  attention  are 
that  of  Niebuhr  and  his  German  followers  (among  whom  is 
Miiller,  who  has  written  a  History  of  the  Etruscans),  and  that 
of  Mannert.  Niebuhr  assigns  the  Etruscans  an  origin  in  the 
mountainous  district  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  supposes 
that  they  thence  descended  into  Etruria.  Mannert  accepts  the 
account  of  Herodotus  as  literally  true ;  and  conceives  that  the 
Pelasgians,  whose  original  seat  he  states  to  have  been  Thessaly, 
were  forced  to  abandon  that  country,  some  of  them  taking  re- 
fuge in  Italy^  whilst  others  went  to  Lydia  and  the  districts  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  that,  at  a  subsequent  p€iriod,  the  settlers  in 
Lydia  sailed  to  Umbria,  and  renewed  their  connexion  with  the 
earlier  colonists.  We  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  adduce 
some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Etruscans  did  come  from 
Lydia,  and  that  they  did  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgian 
tribe.  With  the  Thessalian  origin  of  the  Pelasgians  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  The  difficulty  that  oesets  Niebuhr's 
theory,  besides  nis  entire  refusal  of  credit  to  the  accoimt  of  Hero- 
dotus, is  the  eastern  character,  the  arts  raid  sciences,  letters  and 
learning  of  the  Etruscans.  These,  which  are  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people,  and  for  the  origin  of  which  we  are  in* 
quiring,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  practised  by  Alpine 
mountaineers,  or  brought  down  by  them  into  Italy.  Thera  is 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy 
took  this  road  from  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  human  race :  but 
that  is  a  very  different  question. 

We  confess  our  strong  predilection  for  the  father  of  histoiy  ; 
there  is  a  simple  and  earnest  truthfulness  about  his  narration 
that  carries  an  inward  conviction  with  it.  Every  succeeding  age 
— each  step  in  geographical  discoveiy,  has  borne  him  out.  Let 
us  see  whether  it  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance ;  and  we  think 
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it  of  fiur  more  importance  that  the  veracity  of  this  great  and 
oldest  historian  should  be  established,  than  that  a  host  of  opposite 
theories  and  hypotheses  should  be  made  plausible. 

Herodotus  spoke  generally  firom  having  actual  intercourse  with 
the  countries  ne  describes,  and  access  to  the  best  information 
which  they  possessed.  His  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  Asia 
Minor  was,  of  course,  complete;  and  he  spent  some  time  in 
Magna  Graecia.  The  tradition,  which  he  says  the  Lydians  re- 
peated in  his  dav,  was  asserted  by  them  500  years  after  with  equal 
positiveness.  The  Sardians,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  asserted 
their  common  origin  with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Peloponnesians. 
The  story  was  imiversally  believed  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  Dionysius.  As  to  his  disbelief  of  it,  because  it  is  omitted 
by  the  historian  of  Lydia,  this  omission  has  no  wdght  placed 
beside  the  positive  testimony  of  Herodotus.  But  besides  this 
external  testimony,  there  is  uie  internal  evidence  for  its  truth, 
or  at  least  for  the  fact,  that  the  colony  which  settled  in  Etroria 
did  come  fix)m  Asia  Minor,  and  not  £rom  A&ica  or  the  Alps. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Their  language,  at  least 
the  names,  belong  to  the  Phoemcian  and  the  Hebrew  dialects. 
Some  of  their  peculiar  notions  of  relimon  belonfic  to  the  Ph<B- 
nicians ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  monuments  which  give  as 
most  information  about  the  Etruscan  people,  speak  most  strongly 
for  their  connexion  with  Asia  Minor.  llieir  ftmeral  monumente 
are  alike.  The  three  celebrated  tombs  of  Etruria — ^that  of  Por- 
senna,  the  conqueror  of  Rome,  as  described  by  Pliny ;  of  Aruns 
his  son,  still  remaining  on  the  side  of  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Albano,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town ;  and  the  magnificeDt 
Regulini-Galassi  sepulchre  at  Coere,  which  Mrs.  Gray  so  Ailly 
describes  in  her  former  work,  were  of  precbely  similar  oonstroo- 
tion  to  that  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  still  visible  at  Sardis,  and 
described  by  Herodotus  (i.  93)  as  erected  to  the  memory  of  that 
king.  There  is  a  low  circular  wall  surrounding  the  receptacle  of 
the  bodv,  and  rising  from  and  resting  on  this  wall,  a  conical  mound 
of  earth  or  stones.  But  it  is  firom  the  latest  discoveries  among 
the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor,  that  we  derive  the  strongest  reason 
for  accepting  the  account  of  the  old  historian.  It  is  our  ignorance 
which  has  hitherto  induced  us  to  doubt  it.  The  researches  of  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes  have  established  the  strongest  analogy  between 
the  tombs  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Lycia^ 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  sepulchros  df 
Etruria.  These  are  the  wonderful  rock  tombs  of  Castel  d'AxBO^ 
of  which  an  admirable  account  was  given  in  Mrs.  Gra/s  eariier 
work,  to  the  fidelity  of  whose  description  we  can  ourselves  testify. 
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Few  spots  are  more  strikingly  situated  than  Castel  d'Azzo. 
After  traversing  some  miles  of  the  comparatively  level  country 
near  Yiterbo,  tne  traveller  comes  to  a  aeep  fissure  in  the  plain, 
and  descending  to  the  bottom,  he  finds  it  gradually  widening, 
and  at  length  joining  with  a  similar  ravine,  it  opens  out  into  a 
little  sunny  am^iitheatre,  over  which  hang  the  ruins  of  an  old 
feudal  castle.  The  rocky  walls  of  this  vaUey,  high  over-head  are 
marked  with  figures  of  doors,  pediments,  and  various  architec- 
tural ornaments  and  inscriptions,  all  traced  by  deep  lines  in  the 
living  rock.  B«ieath  eact  doorway,  but  considerably  below  it, 
is  a  cavern  containing  sarcophagi  and  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
Now,  Mrs.  Grray  supposes,  and  with  good  grounds,  that  this  was 
the  Fanum  Voltumnse,  or  general  assembling-place  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  that  this  honoured  burying-grouna  was  reserved  for 
the  leading  chiefs  and  nobles.  This  order  was  hereditary  in  Etru- 
ria.  Doubtless,  as  in  our  own  country  the  best  blood  of  the  king- 
dom belongs  to  those  whose  ancestors  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, the  families  of  the  first  colonists  or  conquerors  in  Etruria 
would  be  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  The  customs  of 
the  great  would  tnen  be  the  customs  of  the  country  fi'om  which  the 
colonists  came.  This  would  especially  be  the  case  with  fimeral 
rites — ^the  usages  which  man  keeps  up  ^nth  most  tenacity.  Now, 
the  exact  antitype  to  these  rock-tombs  is  found  in  Lycia  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  his  account  of  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  published  in  1840, 
Sir  O.  Fellowes  describes  the  tombs  and  architectural  repre- 
8entations,  as  appearing  on  every  cUff  as  he  traveUed  up  the 
countiT  and  the  valleys  of  Asia  Minor.  There,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, instead  of  being  confined  to  a  smgle  snot,  as  in  Etruria,  the 
custom  was  general.  Sir  C.  Fellowes  speaKs  of  these  early  spe- 
cimens of  represented  buildings  on  the  rocks,  as  giving  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  dwelhngs  of  those  re- 
mote ages.  Generally  every  city  is  perched  upon  a  hill,  and  has 
the  sides  of  its  rock  pierced  with  tombs,  sometimes  high  and  inac- 
cessible, and  at  other  times  near  and  distinct ;  presenting  every 
variety  of  form,  from  the  earlier  Lycian  monuments  to  the  form 
adoipted  by  the  Greek  colonists  when  engrafting  theii^  architec- 
ture upon  the  old  model.  Every  page  of  Sir  0.  Fellowes*  most  in- 
teresting narrative,  and  every  plate  of  his  beautiful  sketches,  tells 
the  same  tale,  and  confirms  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans. 
Besides,  some  of  these  tombs  have  mteriors  ornamented  with  bas 
reliefs  representing  domestic  scenes,  and  illustrating  mythological 
stories,  as  in  the  pictured  tombs  of  Etruria,  and  even  coloured 
with  the  bright  blues,  yellows,  and  reds  which  abound  so  much 
in  the  Etruscan  caverns.  The  analogy  seems  to  have  forcibly 
strudc  Sir  C.  Fellowes ;  and  it  is  fully  explained  by,  and  firmty 
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corroborates  the  story  of  Herodotus^  the  accuracy  of  whose  tra- 
ditions, and  the  care  with  which  he  selected  them,  are  daily  more 
and  more  felt  and  recognized. 

We  are  well  aware  that  sepulchral  caverns  are  foond  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Egypt;  that  they  extend  through  the  rugged 
mountams  of  Petraea  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Palestine ;  that  some  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
sculptured  friezes  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  near 
Jerusalem,  and  that  the  Etrurian  mode  of  closing  these  caverns 
with  a  stone  moving  on  pivots,  has  always  prevailed,  and  is 
still  observed  in  Judea  and  Syria.  But  this  only  shows  the  proba- 
bility of  an  early  migration,  not  from  Egypt  to  Lybia,  and  thence 
to  Italy,  as  Mrs.  Gray  supposes,  but  from  Egypt  to  Adia  Minor 
and  Lydia,  and  from  Lydia  to  Italy — ^die  ola  tradition  stated  by 
Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  in  discussing  the  title  of  Larth,  common 
to  Egypt  and  Etruria.  The  Philistines  were  clearly  frt>m  Egypt, 
(Genesis  x.  14,)  and  so  were  many  other  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Their  original  laws  and  customs  were  the  same.  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  was  said  to  be  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya.  This  con- 
nexion between  the  Phoenicians,  or  people  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  evidence  we  have 
shown  for  the  Etruscans  having  come  ftom  those  countries,  ex- 
plains the  striking  resemblance  between  their  antiquities  and  those 
of  Egypt,  which  nas  made  it  impossible  sometimes  to  give  a  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  productions  oS  each ;  a  similari^  which 
was  doubtless  increased  oy  the  actual  trade  kept  up  between 
Egypt  and  Etruri^a. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  because 
it  is  really  the  most  interesting  inquiry  in  the  work  before  us, 
being,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  Italian  civUization ;  and  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  the  recent  discoveries,  and  the  light  th^  throw 
on  the  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. 

A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans,  on 
their  arrival  in  Italy,  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  they  effected  thdr 
settlement  in  the  land  with  the  good  will  of  the  previous  occu- 
pants ;  that  the  friendly  spirit  with  which  they  were  received,  and 
the  conciliating  temper  which  they  adopted,  soon  led  to  great  in- 
tercourse between  the  old  and  new  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
finally  connected  them  together  as  one  common  people. 

"  Each  people,"  says  our  authoress,  "  dwelt  indifferently  in  the 
towns  of  the  other ;  the  Tuscan  language  was  understood  and  spoken, 
as  we  have  reason  to  know,  throughout  Umbria,  and  the  Rasena,  as 
their  history  proves  to  us,  had  the  wise  and  singular  policy  of  making 
with  those  whom  they  had  conquered,  such  a  peace,  as  gave  them  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  an  equal  interest  in  the  permanence  an^ 
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prosperity  of  the  state ;  thus  nullifying  all  feelings  of  humiliation  and 
hostOity,  and  converting  them  from  bitter  enemies  into  grateful  allies 
and  indissoluble  friends/' — ^P.  69. 

Here  is  the  first  instance  of  that  policy,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  made  their  universal  dominion  perman- 
ent, by  gradually  connecting  eveiy  conqaeied  nation,  by  the 
ties  of  citizenship,  with  the  conquerors.  Many  of  the  obscuri- 
ties in  the  early  Etruscan  history  are  cleared  away,  when  we 
find  this  assimilation  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Italy  with  this 
people ;  for  the  Etrurians,  gradually  comprising  in  the  circle  of 
their  power  the  other  races  of  the  Peninsnla,  the  difierent  theories 
of  their  origin  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  them  true  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  which  the  nation  was  composed. 

Mrs.  Gray  goes  frilly  into  the  subject  oi  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy.  The  most  curious  part  of  this  discussion  is  as  to 
the  Pelasgians,  and  who  they  really  were.  This  point  has  dis- 
tracted the  learned  men  of  all  a^s,  and  seems  to  nave  been  as 
much  disputed  in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  as  in  our 
own.  At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Pelasgians  with  Etruria*  They  are  represented 
by  our  authoress  as  being  in  Italy  on  the  arrival  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  a  distinct  people  from  them.  A  contrary  opinion  has 
generally  been  held,  and  the  Tyrrheni-Pelasgi  was  another  name 
for  the  Etruscans.  Here,  a^n,  the  researches  of  Sir  C.  Fellowes 
throw  light  upon  the  question. 

The  Pelasgi  have  left  nothing  to  us  of  their  language,  man- 
ners, or  customs— only  their  names,  and  a  few  doub^  tradi- 
tions.  The  chief  records  of  their  existence  are  their  architec- 
tural remains; — the  walls  of  enormous  height  and  thickness, 
and  built  with  immense  stones,  which  are  found  throughout 
Italy  and  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  occupying  the  hi^est  point 
of  every  hill,  the  object  of  wonder  to  the  present  inhabitants,  and, 
accordmg  to  them,  the  work  of  the  ^ants  or  magicians,  or  their 
master  the  devil.  The  higher  road  firom  Naples  to  Rome,  by 
the  Abruzzi,  passes  a  line  of  these  hill-forts,  which  seem  to  guard 
and  overawe  the  plains  below.  They  are  a  portion  of  a  longer 
line  extending  fix>m  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy,  opposite  Greece, 
quite  across  the  Peninsula.  They  recall  to  mind  the  fenced 
cities,  walled  up  to  heaven,  which  terrified  the  Israelites  before 
their  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land.  These  various  remains 
have  been  classified  by  architects  and  antiquaries  (and  the  dis- 
tinction is  as  old  as  Pausanias)  into  the  Cyclopean,  the  Pelasgic, 
and  the  Etruscan,  according  to  the  apparent  art  used  in  their 
construction ; — the  first  being  of  large  stones,  so  rudely  piled 
together  as  to  require  the  interstices  to  be  filled  up  with  smaller 
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fracmeDts ;  the  second,  of  large  stonesi  but  filling  int^  eaeh  other ; 
and  the  third,  of  quadrangular  stones,  occasionafiy  secured  by  ise^ 
ment.  Now,the  last  are  confessedlythe  work  of  Etrurian  architeets, 
and  two  well-known  instances  are  the-Afoo  de)  Bove  at  VolleR% 
and  the  gate  still  remaining  at  Fswtmn.  The  first  notion  abeot 
them  was,  that  the  rudest  were  the  oldest,,  and  the  more  aitifi* 
cial  the  production  of  later  and  more  civilized  timea  Ikbs*  Gfay 
seems  to  maintain  an  opposite  theory,  and  thinks  that  the  paiat 
fragments  in  Italy  at  least  were  ^  production  of  the  Pelasgi,  wlw 
had  imperfectly  learned  the  art  of  building  from  the  Etruriaitf, 
her  masterhmasons.  The  latest  inveetigatioiis  have,  howeyctf*^ 
established,  that  all  these  kinds  run  into  each  other  in  the  sam 
building,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  contemperaneous  use;  that 
they  are,  therefore,  the  productions  of  one  and  the.  same  people; 
qmd  from  thb  we  are  enabled  to  oonfinn  the  tradition  of  tneoaf* 
dians,  as  reported  by  Tacitus,  that  they  w  the  pteple  of  ibis 
Minor,  the  Peloponnemans,  or  early  coloiiists  of  Greece,  and^ii^ 
Etruscans,  the  early  colonists  of  Italy,  were  of  the  same  xaoe. 

At  Myc^nos,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  wnniktjfw  «ro>^^i«  of 
Homer,  the  two  kinds  called  Pelaagic  and  Cyclopean  axe.£ymui 
together,  and  also  an  approximation  to  regular  naaonry  of  hewa 
stone  or  the  Etruscan  style*  These  walla  are  dsaeribe^  by  Panr 
saaias^  whose  descriptiosi,  we  are.  informed  by  a  ttaiveller  wbo 
visited  them  last  year,  is  the  best  guide  to  them  now.  In  many 
Italian  provinces,  Mrs.  Gray  tells  us,  there  are  Cyclopean,  Pelaa- 
gic, ana  Etruscan  walls  of  the  same  age,  and  in  very  many 
mstances,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic,  and 
the  Etruscan  and  Cyclopean  styles.  At  Cadyanda,  in  liTcia, 
Sir  C.  Fellowes  tells  us  (Lvcia,  p.  121,)  the  Cyclopean  walls  of 
the  city  are  blended  with  the  more  regular  Greeks  (that  is,  old 
Greek,)  and  were  evidently  constructed  at  the  same  period  \  and 
again,  at  Panora,  (p.  141,)  he  observed  the  Cyclopean,  so 
often  considered  as  tne  older,  surmounting  the  regular  squared 
walls ;  and  in  that  country,  the  soulpturod  friezes  and  rt)ck 
tombs  are  found  in  conjunction  with  the  Cyelopean  walls^ 
When  we  find  thus  the  only  authentic  seeord  of  the  Pelai^ 
bringing  them  into  so  dose  union  with  the  Etrusoana,  we  can* 
not  but  accept  the  account  of  their  being  the  Tyrriiene*Fela»' 
gians,  or  Peiasgians  who  settled  in  Italy.  .  There  are  many 
other  circumstances,  such  as  their  knowledge  of  letters,  te&r 
lar  institutions,  and  use  of  arms,  which  connect  them  with  we 
early  Grecian  settlers,  and  antiquaries  have  dwelt  upon  Ge* 
crops'  twelve  cities  of  Attica  and  the  twelve  cities  of  JStmria, 
as  offering  additional  evidence.  Of  course,  in  a  subject  of  tbis 
kind,  the  evidence  itself  is  slight  and  indirect,  but  if  we  find  all 
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tliat  there  is  pointing  in  one  direction,  we  are  bound  to  fol- 
low it. 

Our  authoress  states  that  the  Etruscans  who  landed  in  Umbria, 
had  for  their  leader  Tarchon,  a  name  known  to  the  readers  of 
Virgil.  She  gives  him  a  high  place  among  the  heroes  of  the  olden 
time.  He  founded  Tarquinia,  the  city  whose  interesting  anti- 
quities and  remains  we  have  before  mentioned.  She  devotas 
much  space  in  her  work  to  the  institutions  which  he  established, 
and  enters  into  large  dissertations  on  the  passa^  to  be  found  in 
classical  writers,  respecting  the  earliest  heroes  of  Italy,  conceiving 
their  stories  of  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Hercules,  to  be  but  tradition- 
ary recollections  of  this  great  leader.  Into  these  discussions  we 
shall  not  now  enter,  nor  into  the  subject  of  the  colonization  of 
the  cities  of  Mamia  Grascia,  with  which  her  concluding  chapters 
are  occupied.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  more  interested  in 
her  account  of  the  institutions  founded  among  the  Etruscans  by 
Tarchon,  and  in  getting  an  insight  into  their  national  and  reh- 
gious  character. 

These  institutions  were  said  to  be  derived  from  Tages,  the 
supposed  lawgiver  of  the  nation,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been 
found  in  a  furrow  by  Tarchon,  having  the  grey  head  of  an  old 
roan  with  the  body  of  a  child,  and  to  have  dictated  to  him  the 
religion  and  laws  of  his  country.  There  were  three  national 
divinities. 

'^  Each  town  had  one  national  temple  dedicated  to  the  three  great 
attributes  of  God — strength,  riches,  and  wisdom—or  Tina,  Talna,  and 
l^inerva.  The  Etruscans  acknowledged  only  one  supreme  God,  but 
they  had  images  for  his  different  attributes,  and  temples  to  these 
images ;  but  it  is  most  remarkable  that  the  national  Divinity  was 
always  a  triad  under  one  roof;  and  it  was  4he  same  in  Egypt,  where 
one  supreme  God  alone  was  acknowledged,  but  was  worshipped  as  a 
triad  with  different  names  in  each  different  Nome." — ^P.  147. 

The  state  religion,  afterwards  adopted  at  Bome,  was  de» 
rived  from  Etruria,  where  the  different  classes  of  augurs  were 
kept  up  in  ftiU  perfection  ;  the  placing  these  offices  in  the 
hands  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  control  over  the  national 
assemblies  possessed  by  the  augurs,  who  alone  could  take  the 
auspices  and  interpret  the  omens,  was  a  state-craft  of  Etrurian 
origin.  Their  knowledge  of  science,  which  was  carefully  trea- 
suxed  bom  the  vulgar,  greatly  assisted  these  operations.  They 
are  believed  to  have  understood  the  electric  agency  of  lightning; 
and  this  appearance,  according  to  its  being  m  one  part  of  the 
heavens  or  another,  circumstances  over  which  they  seem  to  have 
had  full  control,  was  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  omen.  They 
alone  of  the  people  in  Italy  understood  how  to  obtain  fire  from 
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heaven  by  means  of  burning-glasses,  and  thns  relcindle  thcB^cWfl 
flame  wliicli  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Vestal  Virgins.  This  was 
an  Etruscan  institution,  and  our  authoress  supposes  the  first  Ves* 
tal  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Tarchon.  From  this,  she  concladesji 
that  her  hero  introduced  into  European  society  th^  principle  oi 
rendering  honour  to  women,  and  the  making  imperative  for  them 
such  an  education  as  shall  fit  them  to  maintain  that  honour.  ^^  A 
principle,*^  she  says,  ^^  which  alone  can  give  BtabUity  to  civiliz«fT 
tion.  Where  woni«n  are  educal»ed,  men  must  be  -maiiljp  aDd 
society  must  be  refined."  The  ciHtoin  of  admitting  females  to 
the  banquets  and  public  feasts,  she  also  considers  (a  4iaVie  ItfiKn 
fi'om  this  characteristic  principle  of  the  Etrtisctos.  •  i 

The  king  of  the  nation  appears  to  hive  b^en'  elected  at'  th(i 
assembly  of  the  people,  whicn  took  place  yearly  at  Cflstel  SK±to\ 
where  the  public  business  of  the  nation,  as  w^eU  as  its  traffic,  Vrs(i 
carried  on  at  their  annual  fair.  This  national  iceipeteiy  was,  as  w^ 
have  already  stated,  their  place  of  national  assembly.  Theii:  W^estr 
minster  Abbey  was  close  to  their  Houses  of  l^arliament.  The 
j)eople  gefnerally  were  tinder  the  control  df  hereditasy  prin^  or 
chiefs,  who  had  large  tracts  of  land  assigned  to  them  atld  the'p^iopfe 
over  whom  they  ruled.  It  was  a  kind  of  "clatisihip?^— the  v^ 
word,  according  to  Mrs.  Gh^",  being  Etruscan.  The  pr?rrci|ile^ 
their  connexion  was  not  feudal  but  patriarchaJ.    It  was  the^aitwe 

frinciple  that  once  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  fend'lil 
reland,  though  always  opnosed  by  the  Norman  laws,  and  never 
recognized.     She  tells  us  that  the  chief  "^as  the  gm^embr,  j"**^^ 

feneral,  and  prince  of  his  people.  The  clansmen  la'boureW  to 
im,  traded  for  him,  and  fought  for  him.  They  patd;his  'd^% 
if  poor  ;  ransomed  Kim,  if  a  prisoner  ;  and  followed  hiihirittt 
banishment,  if  exiled.  A  colony  animated  with  such  prirrci^fei 
and  under  such  leaders,  was  stitc  to  succeed.  Under  the  wiine 
of  Patron  and  Client  this  system  h  fourtd  in  Rome ;  it  least,  fin 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic ;  afterwards  a  middle  class  aWse, 
with  the  extension  of  conquest  and  commerce  and  the  tiieiof -ii 
standing  army,  and  this  being  uncortnected  with  the  arist^tfacy 
by  any  ties  of  blood  or  clan'ship,  the  real  principle  was  abo^toH^ 
whilst  the  name,  perverted  and  abused,  was^  retained.  •  '  " 

Religion  was  mixed  up  with  all  the  a(itJons  of  *the  BttrtiiJCWi, 
We  must  here  trse  our  authortess's  own  language:  ■  ''  '"" 

<'  AU  the  ancient  legislators  rested  their  systems. upon  «  fpli^P^ 
fttructurei  and  strove  to  found  the  institutiqnf^  of  tln^c  ppoathejtiau^ 


Sublic  courage.  ^  ^  _ 

uties,  and  the  prescribed  litie  6f  his  public  and  private  tsbndb^  i^ 
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that  which  was  poiDted  out  for  him  by  the  gods.  No  one  was  sufi 
fered  by  Tages  to  separate  from  religion  the  interests  of  his  country, 
the  inspirations  of  human  genius,  or  the  purposes  of  human  rectitude. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  consider  the  world  as  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  hopes  and  desires,  and  far  less  was  he  permitted  to  regard  the  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  his  own  self-interest,  as  the  measure 
of  his  actions,  or  the  ruling  principle  of  his  understanding.  The  will 
^f  the  gods  was,  from  early  education,  every  thing  to  the  Lucumo, 
and  ever  present  to  his  imagination.  He  consulted  that  will  by  sacri* 
fioe,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  when  he  delivered 
his  opinion  there ;  when  he  married,  when  he  put  out  to  sea,  when  he 
wsent  forth  to  battle,  when  he  sowed  and  when  he  reaped,  when  ho 
planted  and  when  he  gathered  in,  when  he  increased  his  estate  an4 
when  he  diminished  it.  He  sacrificed  when  he  desired  to  atone  for 
hia  offences^  or  to  satiate  his  vengeance ;  to  endure  manfully  loss  and 
disappointments,  or  to  triumph  over  his  foes.  He  sacrificed  and  took 
auspices  as  a  bounden  duty,  to  moderate  his  exultation  in  prosperity^ 
to  alleviate  his  sufferings  in  adversity,  to  guide  his  active  career,  an^ 
to  9heer  his  dissolution." — P.  2G6. 

The  depositories  of  the  religion  of  the  Etruscans  were  also^  as 
we  have  hinted,  the  depositories  of  their  science,  and  tlic  arts  of 
Ufe ;  and  they  were  the  princes  of  tho  people.  This  explains  tho 
origin  cf  the  vast  architectural  remains  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  The  influence  thus  exercised  over  the  people  by  their 
governors,  who  were  both  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers,  may  ex- 
plain, without  calling  in  tne  labour  of  conquered  or  tributary 
nations,  the  construction  of  those  great  worKs,  which  mark  the 
footsteps  of  the  Eastern  races.  The  walls  of  Babylon,  the  Pyra- 
0)ids  of  Egypt,  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
even  the  Druidical  temples  of  England,  are  all  types  of  the  same 
natioxial  character,  evidences  of  the  same  religious  and  political 
ajrstem  which  prevailed  in  Etruxia.  The  people  were  kept  in 
iatellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  subjection ;  the  go- 
venunent  held  over  them  the  terrors  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  punishments  of  the  present  world, 

Mra.  Gray  dwells  with  praise  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
Etruscans, — ^made  on  a  great  scale,  in  a  trniy  public  spirit,  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  nch.  They  were  particularly  skilled  in 
hydraulics.  It  was  part  of  their  old  Egyptian  learning.  Tlie 
marshes  adjoining  the  sea,  now  desolated  by  malaria,  and  the 
haunt  only  of  the  buflPalo  or  the  vulture,  were  then  drained  and 
<5nHivated.  They  covered  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  with  fer- 
tflity ;  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  and  the  Emissario  6f 
Albano,  were  the  work  of  Etruscan  engineer.  They  are  both 
constructed  on  the  same  large  scale,  and  with  the  same  gigantic 
stones,  as  the  walls  and  gates  we  have  before  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion v^ith  the  Pelasgi.     Upper  Italy,  too,  felt  the  benefit  of 
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theSr  knowledge  of  science.  Th^  sent  a  colony  into  the  phda 
of  the  Po.  Thej  con^tmcted  a  Bcneme  ef  dfaininjGr  and  irriga^ 
tion  for  the  superabundant  waters  of  that  river.  They  drained 
the  Delta  of  the  same  stream^  and  made  a  magnificent  harbottr. 
Thus  they  civilized  Italy,  to  whose  prosperity  these  arts  were 
essential.  Every  enlightened  ruler,  every  Itaban  reformer^  haii 
considered  the  drainage  of  its  poisonous  marshes  the  first  step 
to  improvement.  But  there  seems  a  moral  mianna  impending 
over  that  devoted  land,  which  unstrings  the  nerves  ana  sinews 
of  her  national  life,  and  almost  forbids  the  hope  of  even  partaai 
amendment,  without  a  moral  and  spiritual  t«generati<m  of  her 
people. 

Mrs.  Ghray  has  executed  her  task  with  good  taste.  She  has 
given  us  a  tnread  of  ingenious  theory,  to  guide  us  thitrngh  the 
mazes  of  conflicting  traoitions.  Subject  to  the  modifleatio»  we 
have  suggested,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  founded  as  can  be  hope4 
ibr.  Her  work  is  instructive  and  well  woHh  an  attentive  peru- 
sal :  though  it  is  often  diy  in  the  necessarf  details,  yet  there  is 
frequently  an  analogy  traced,  or  some  kindred  subject  illuslni1ie&, 
whidi  relieves  the  discussion.  To  judge  yrf*  Mrs.  Ora/s  merits 
as  an  interesting  writer,  one  must  Wftde  through  the  mass  of  fiusti^ 
and  study  the  oit  skeleton  of  i^ults  which  the  other  histoviaiik 
df  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  have  laid  before  their  readers* 

One  or  two  points,  however,  in  tbe  exedution  of  the  wddL 
seem  to  require  observation.  There  is  a  dimosition  to  accept  as 
facts,  events  suptK>rted  by  little  evideiioe,  ana  ocoasionaUyto  use 
the  results  of  a  Dold  hypothesis,  as  stepping  stones  finr  ftrdi^r 
theories,  wtiich  is,  perhaps,  natural  to  sudi  iBtvestigatiolis.  la 
our  perusal,  we  have  sometimes  hai*dly  felt  ourselves  so  aecvo^ 
as  our  guide  seemed  to  be,  that  we  wove  upon  firm  ground.  Mn. 
Gray  places  too  much  reliasice  (mlihe  philological  metempsycAMMoay 
ao  fashionable  among  antiquaries ;  and  she  is  v^y  expert  at  4ararat- 
forming  names,  pronouncing  these  oonsenants  to  be  radical^  <thoie 
to  be  superfluous,  and  vowels  unnecessary.  The  Uunders  into  whi<yi 
this  haa  led  some  antiquaries,  should  be  a  warning  to  oar  aafthoresi. 
She  seetns,  for  a  disciple  of  Niebuhr,  to  place  too  vmxth  ooaft- 
dence  in  the  ordinary  chronology  c^  those  times.  Nednoff,  iki 
all  this  subject,  is  more  uncertain  than  the  dates  of  events ;  %eve 
is  not  one  that  can  be  fixed  with  certainty  in  profane  hiatoryy 
beyond  the  ninth  century  before  our  era. 

We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the  conclusion  of  this 
work,  the  second  part  oi  which  carries  the  history  down  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  But  the  last  topic  on  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  dwell — the  domestic  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Etruscans — ^is  one  of  delicacy  and  difiiculty.  Its  details  are  far 
fix)m  being  matter  of  unmixed  satisfaction.    The  civilization  of 
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Etruria,  like  that  of  Greeoe  9xxi  Rome^  was  the  ciTilizaticm  of  a 
heathen  people.  In  those  a)iuitrieBy  progress  of  mind  aod  refine- 
fwmt  of  intellect  aeem  to  have  been  applied  to  the  taking  from 
vice  its  pnmer  featiures.  Nay,  the  nonular  mind|  at  the  period 
of  moat  advanced  civiliaation,  deined  vices.  In  Etruria,  too, 
loxnry  and  cQiruption,  doubtless,  pioduced  their  inevitable  results. 
Though  the  ij^bridled  license  and  imblushing  wickedness  with 
whiob  ithe  Etruscans  have  been  charged  by  some  ancient  writers 
i%  so  doubt,  ^sossly  exa^erated,  yet  there  are  points  upon 
Mritieh  the  adnurera  of  this  people  have  allowed  themselves  to 
dwell  with  f^raise,  which  disctose  ^^und  for  these  attacks 
Babylonian  customs  were  kept  up.  A  Boman  matron  would 
hanre  shrunk  iiom  .the  e&hikition  which  we  have  ourselves  ob- 
siirved  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Cometo,  of  ladies  sharing 
public,  ibaoquets^  dotbed  in  gaxments^the  toxtuxe  of  which,  when 
tiiOt  hizury  of  the  Edfst  had  enslaved  and  corrupted  the  old 
S^n^an  virtfbe,  called  finth  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  tho 
j^picqirean  Honnoe,  no  less  than  the  coarser  lash  of  the  storu 
jfttvenal. 

«  Other  pojnts  in  relation  to  liie  Etruscan  manners,  and  parti- 
evlArly  the  mode  in  which  some  of  their  customs  and  habits  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  are  very  interesting.  Their  works  of 
art  have  been. a  model  for  all  succeeding  ages.  Genuine  lovers 
jOf  heaul7,  th^  studied  the  gmces  of  form  rather  than  of  colour ; 
#nd  £ur  ex^uiaito  outline,  their  vases  and  cups  have  never  been 
Mrpassed*  There  is  a  stcange  permanesicy  about  these  things. 
Ttha  same  shape  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  ingenuity  of 
fi>me  EUrusoan  potter,  is  now  the  universal  model  for  Enj^ish 
wrare;  and  from  this  commercial  centre  of  the  world,  is  s^t  .to 
lhl»  remotest  part.  The  patterns  «nd  borders  which,  adorn  the 
paiflited  sepulchres  of  this  people^  see«n  to  have  been  of  imiversal 
nse  among  the  Romans,  if  we  judge  by  the  specimens  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  now  far  more  generally  used  than  any  other. 
The  taste  which  is  now  discar&tg  all  other  forms  but  those 
fadiioaed  v^n  a  Grothic  model,  aim  sets  a  value  upon  them  fin* 
tbeir  supposed  antiquity,  is  introducing  an  innovation  of  yest^- 
day,  compared  with  the  patterns  it  supplants,  which,  invented 
in  Etruna,  have  sofvived  to  us  amid  the  varieties  and  chwgj^ 
0(  three  thousand  yearn. 
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At  no  period  in  the  annals  of  peligion  and  science  hare 
spring  tides  of  ci\'ilization  advanced  "with  a  ino«re  inw 
energy,  and  a  less  mutual  disturbance  than  in  the  preaent  oxj. 
Freighted  with  the  moral  and  physical  interests  of  our  specie^ 
they  have  rolled  onward  in  one  parallel  course,  disclosing  to  man 
new  sources  of'happiness,  and  providing  him  with  new  instromaits 
of  i>ower,  and  new  elements  of  intellectual  and  aninal  enjoy- 
ment. In  other  times,  and  these  not  very  distant  from  oar  own, 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  stood  in  painful  conflict  with  the  reve- 
lations of  the  next.  The  sage  and  the  Christian  were  names 
but  seldom  conjoined ;  and  when  human  fl;enius  had  unlocked  Ae 
crj'pts  of  the  primeval  world,  and  partially  lifted  the  veil  which 
concealed  their  treasures.  Faith  stood  aghast  amid  the  monn^ 
ments  of  Death,  repudiating  their  lessons  as  still  charged  with 
error,  and  stri\-ing  by  a  spurious  ingenuity  or  an  nnwoorthv 
compromise,  to  reconcile  truths  partially  demonstrated  with 
truths  fully  revealed.  Geology  was  thus  an'aj-ed  against  the 
Mosaic  record,  and  \\ith  so  powerful  an  ally  infidelity  took  up  a 
commanding  position,  wielding  weapons  of  a  more  lethal  ed^ 
than  she  had  ever  before  wrested  from  the  quiver  of  the  blas^ 
phemer,  or  the  armoury  of  the  metaphysician. 

Hutton  and  his  disciples  had  the  courage  to  announce  the 
startling  truths  that  there  were,  at  least,  thi«e  distinct  periods  tf 
animal  existence  previous  to  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  that  the 
natural  history  ot  the  earth  exhibited  "  no  yestige  of  a  bMn* 
ning,  and  no  prospect  of  an  end.**  Though  denounced  as  atne^ 
istical,  and  hostile  to  revealed  religion,  these  views  of  creation 
were  widely  disseminated,  and  warmly  received.  To  reftite  or  to 
confirm  them,  the  depths  of  the  earth  were  ransacked,  its  bonded 
vaults  unbarred,  and  its  caverns  and  its  i^ysses  explored.  The 
cemeteries  of  primeval  times  gave  up  their  dead ;  the  orain- 
bling  pavement  of  the  globe  surrendered  its  forms  of  organic 
liffe ;  and  though  the  dumb  creation  had  no  historian  to  write  iti 
annals,  and  record  its  fate,  it  ret  addressed  us  in  articulate  laa* 
goage  from  its  hieroglyphics  of  stone,  and  exhibited  on  its  ntarU^ 
sarcophagi  the  impressive  handwriting  of  buried  generationB. 

While  the  inspired  volume  describes  the  creation  of  man— * 
the  zoological  denizens  of  his  paradise,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  their  reception,  and  details  also  tho  early  history  of 
our  race  during  the  cycle  to  which  we  belong— the  pages  of  the 
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subterranean  record,  though  gathered  like  sibyl's  leaves  from 
widely  distant  localities,  contain  the  history  of  successive  gene- 
rations of  living  beings,  which  occupied  the  earth  in  its  primeval 
ruiteiH»>^-»wliich  perished  in  some  great  catastrophes— imd  which 
were  again  replaced  by  now  and  more  perfect  creations  from  the 
immediate  hsmd  of  tneir  Maker.  Thus  did  Science  plant  her 
standard  on  a  domain  which  man  never  trod ;  and  thus  did  she 
investigate  the  history  of  extinct  animals  over  which  he  never 
exercised  dominion :  The  book  of  Nature  was  thus  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  book  of  lievelation,  and  divine  truth  preserved 
from  the  leaven  of  secular  knowledge,  and  the  contamination  of 
speculative  error.  The  light  of  science  fell  upon  the  sacred  page^ 
and  that  page  threw  back  in  return  its  sof):er  and  more  hallowed 
radiance. 

-  In  our  own  day,  at  leaat,  we  did  not  expect  that  this  holy 
alliance  w*ould  foe  disturbed  either  by  the  philosopher  or  the 
divine.  Disdoveries  in  geology,  or  in  physics,  imperfectly  deve*- 
loped,  and  portions  of  Scripture  imperfectly  interpreted,  might 
be  expected  to  place  themselves  in  temporary  collision ;  but 
Mrho  could  have  anticipated  any  general  speculations  on  the 
iiatm*sd  history  of  creation,  which  would  startle  the  pious  stu^ 
dent,  or  for  a  moment  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  Christian 
world  I  Such  an  event,  liowever,  has  occurred,  and  on  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  rests  its.  responsibility.  Prophetic  of  infi- 
del times,  and  indicating  the  unsoundness  of  our  general  educa- 
tion, ^^  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  has 
started  into  publio  favour  with  a  fair  chance  of  poisoning  the 
fotmtains  of  science,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  reUgion. 
Fibular  in  its  subject,  as  well  as  in  its  expositions^  this  volume 
has  obtained  a  wide  circulation  among  the  influential  classes  of 
society.  It  has  been  read  and  applauded  by  those  who  can  nei*- 
ther  weigh  its  feats,  nor  appreciate  its  argumcoit^  nor  detect  its 
tendencies ;  while  thc^e  woo  can-^the  philosopher,  the  natural- 
ist, and  the  divine — have  eonourred  in  branding  it  with  their 
severest  censure*  Although  the  author^s  name  is  concealed,  and 
a  factitious  interest  thns  excited  in  the  public  mind,  it  is  not 
diflBcult  to  delineate  his  mtellectual  character.  That  he  is  not  a 
philosopher  every  page  of  his  work  proves ; — and  among  the  ex- 
travagancies of  eonjectaire  he  has  never  been  su{»>08ed  a  divine. 
He  is  aa  .avowed  phrenologist^  and  therefore  we  nave  no  fear  of 
being  foiled  by  his  dialectics.  He-  is  an  ill-Kiisguised  materialist^ 
and  therefore  he  is  not  likely  to  over-estimate  the  dignitv  of 
man,  or  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  A  naturafist  mm: 
books  and  not  from  observation,  he  has  gathered  the  data  of  his  ' 
speculations  from  the  records  of  science,  without  separating  what 
is  true  from  what  is  fiUso  ;  and,  laden  with  this  motley  collection 
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of  hcU  Mid  oonjectoDBs^  be  matdiGi)  tonsUesBy  &KmA  the  licb* 
est  domains  of  knowledge,  blind  to  the  beaoons  by  wkkh  odien 
have  been  warned,  and  stomUing  jyverbarrieiB  by  whioh  odKH 
have  been  stayed.  A  work  thus  composed,  is  in  its  matenali 
bnt  the  detritos  of  natnxal  history  and  phyaiosy  where  the  ingre- 
dients oooor  in  no  definite  pioportioBs,  aoid  wheve  the  affiwnw 
of  natnrehave  had  no  pait  to  pby ;— or  it  is  at  best  an  inteUectud 
breccia  of  amorphous  nagments,  which  emoudly  defy  the  anateny 
of  the  crystaUograpbcr,  and  the  analysis  ot  the  chemist.  Nor  \m 
the  author  been  more  happy  in  the  oombinatioa  of  his  matcmls. 
Trained  in  less  severe  scuiools  tiian  those  of  geometry  and  {diy- 
sics,  his  reasonings  are  in  general  loose  and  inconcfanye;  Vm 
genendiaations  seem  to  have  been  reached  before  he  had  o^ 
tained  the  materials  on  which  they  are  made  to  rest ;  his  ftets 
are  often  conjectures,  and  sometimes  fimctes;  and  the  gmad 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  which  other  nunds  have  wovea 
into  noble  and  elevating  troths,  luwe  become  in  hia  hands  tbs 
basis  of  dangerous  and  degnuhng  specnlatimis. 

We  are  unwilling  to  chaif;e  our  author  with  a  qrstenutie 
attempt  to  undermine  the  firandatioos.  of  nstural  and  revesled 
religion, — ^bnt  we  should  ill  discharge  the  dntias  of  <rar  tcdUng, 
were  we  to  conceal  the  opinion  that  every  indivadtod  roeenlstiBa 
whidi  his  work  contains^  and  the  entire  hypothdsia  'whieh  it  m 
written  to  snpport,  have  a  diieot  tendency  to  eapel  te  Almiflbty 
from  the  universe  which  he  has  made*«-te  degrade  ibe  gofifta 
race  to  whom  he  has  intrusted  the  deereionment  and  smreeiatiiHi 
<^  his  power — »to  render  the  revelation  or  his  will  an  mciedEble 
superstition — and  to  eittix^uish  those  ^^cncious  aspiratiotts,  sad 
^  longings  after  immortality,"  in  ^diich  ii^nerated  man  yaams 
afi»r  the  perfection  of  his  natose,  pouts  for  the  oansammation  of 
his  affections,  and  anticipates  with  rapture  the  perennial  eaerciie 
of  his  pcywers  in  serving  and  glorifying  his  Maker. 

That  Great  Nune,  indeed,  which  trae  philosophv  has  never 
fiiiled  to  respect,  and  whidi  rriigion  loves  to  oherisn^  has  not  been 
wholly  omitted  in  the  specolations  whidi  we  condemn; — ^bot 
the  Divinity  which  they  reco^ize  is  little  move  than  the  eko- 
tric  spark  which  disimpears  for  ever,  when  it  has  lighted  the 
train  of  caases  and  effects  by  which  the  'planetanr  systems  are 
to  be  framed,  and  all  the  orders  of  Bring  beingB  rasluoned  and 
perpetuated.  That  tender  parent,  who  hmga  to  gather  ins 
dnidren  ^^  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wing  f 
-^who  opens  when  they  knock; — ^who  gives  good  things  Ao 
them  that  ask  him^  and  without  whose  knowiedge  not  a  hair 
of  their  head  falls  to  the  ground,  takes  no  charge  of  the  hm^ 
of  orphans  who  people  the  gloomy  universe  of  our  author*  33ia 
volcano  may  blaze — ^tho  earthquake  engulf-^the  lightning  read 
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— r*tlie  fl«iods  desolate — dud  tlie  but  enetty  strike  liia  blow,  vitbf 
oat  Boaj  eye  to  pity  or  any  baad  to  help  the  viotim  of  the  eb* 
BentBy  or  any  voiee  to  oomole  him  in  the  last  egony  of  his 


la  such  a  state  as  this,  however,  our  author  professes  hitnaslf 
unmlfing  to  leave  as«  His  ^^  sincece  dewre  in  the  eompoeitioil 
of  Ma  book,  is  to  give  the  true  view  of  nature  ttriA  u$  Uttle  vexor 
tiauB  cMmon  as  poaaible  Ufith  ejneting  belief Sj  whether  pkUoeo-^ 
piaeai  or  religioue^^  and  ^^  though  his  system  may  at  first  appear 
at  issue  with  other  doctrines  in  esteem  among  mankind^  «  #  « 
there  nm  yet  be  a  faith  derived  from  this  view  ofnaturey  sufBoi* 
md  to  sQstain  ns  under  the  caUmities  and  woes  and  pains  of  this 
qibeie  of  being."  The  grand  ^^  system  of  cansadcm/'  therefore^ 
firoBoi  which  we  are  to  derive  thb  new  and  sustaining  iidth,  well 
deserves  our  most  anxions  study ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  ana* 
lyze  and  expose  it,  we  must  try  to  obtain  the  assent  of  our  readers 
to  some  general  principles,  which  ouffht  to  be  kept  in  view  by 
those  who  are  ambitious,  like  the  author  of  the  woric  before  us, 
t»  OBftafaiish  a  general  Theory  of  Creation^  or  to  give  a  pculictilar 
eaijihumtioii  ixf  any  of  its  departments. 

When  aa  aatranoroer  or  a  naturalist  enters  "upon  the  study  of 
tke  edestial  or  the  subluBanr  world,  the  discov^  of  tmthr-^e 
only  sore  road  to  &ine^-«  his  single  object.  Wherever  reason 
leads  he  inust  fioUow-^  whatever  mysteries  oonfoond  him  he  must 
stidve  to  unveiL--**and  whether  his  indoetion^  run  counter  to  vul- 
var .pnniidioe,  or  to  dierished  truths,  he  must  maintain  them 
nacfessly,  because  he  believes  them  firmly.  Should  the  pheno- 
«MDa  and  hiwa  o(  nature,  when  accurately  observed  and  irre* 
fioagabl^  establidied^  invalidate,  or  even  contradict,  the  truths  of 
xeralatum,  the  2ieason  of  fiddi  must  grapple  with  the  Beason  of 
phikM<mby9  till  troth  has  been  elioitedin tne  oonfliet.  The  voice 
of  6oa  is  uttered  aa  articulately,  and  may  be  heard  as  disdnoily^ 
in  his  Works  as  in  his  Word ;  and  he  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
leKgion  who  would  throw  a  rein  over  genius,  or  limit  science  in 
tibe  finedoflt^  her  range.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  those 
reveUen  in  speouiation  who  practise  their  orgies  in  the  temple 
of  science,  ransacking  its  storehouse  fc»r  the  materiab  of  hypo- 
tfacsn,  and  not  nnfireauentlv  adulterating  them  for  popular  taste^ 
or  fiiahioniuff  them  tor  vulgar  apprehension,  or  perchance  sup* 
pusBsmg  or  denouncing  the  testiaumy  which  they  bear.  Writers 
of  this  class  haffre  neiflier  learned;  nor  wish  to  learn,  the  Teal 
meaning  and  sterling  value  of  a  fact  in  scienoe — that  eternal 
and  immutable  truth,  which  every  man  must  believe,  and  which 
all  men  may  possess — ^that  indestructible  element  of  knowledge^ 
which  time  cannot  alter,  nor  power  crush,  nor  fire  subdue — 
that  seL(»luminous  atom,  which  shines  brightest  in  the  dark,  and 
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whose  Yostal  fiiB  an  intellectual'  prieethoed  \9i\l  ever  «tnig^l«4» 
maintain. 

In  fonmng  a  theory  of  ei*eation  for  the  study  and  Toceptm 
of  a  community,  either  really  or  professedly  religious,  the  thec^rist 
is  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  which  we  conceoe  to  the  ori^insl 
inquirer.  If  his  theory  involves  moral  as  well  as  physicsu  i^ 
suits,  and  takes  cognizance  of  those  lofty  questioons  which  relate 
to  the  First  Cause,  and  the  responsibility  and  desdny  of  man,  he 
is  bound  to  weigh  and  discuss  all  the  facts  and  opinions  which 

rse  or  confirm  his  views.  If  it  has  been  revealed  to  mail 
the  Almighty  made  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  a 
Christian  that  man  wm  originally  a  speck  of  albumen,  and 
passed  through  the  stages  of  monads  and  monkeys,  before  he  at- 
tained his  present  intellectual  pre-eminence.  If  it  be  a  received 
truth  that  the  Creator  has  repeatedly  interposed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  and  displayed  his  immediate  agimcy  in 
miraculous  interpositions,  it  is  an  insult  to  any  reader  to  t^Ulitm 
that  that  being  sluuibers  on  his  throne,  and  rules  under  a 
"  primal  arrangement  in  his  counsels,"  and  "  by  a  code  of  lawa 
of  unbending  operation."  Let  the  author  examme  and  disprove, 
if  he  can,  the  evidences  of  our  common  faith,  and  ho  may  then 
iind  a  safer  bed  on  which  to  sow  his  tares,  and  a  better  market 
for  their  disposal,  should  they  "  grow  up  until  the  harvest." 

The  new  theory  6f  creation,  to  which  we  must  now  dii^c^ 
our  attention,  rests  its  foundation  on  the  ^'  arrangements  and 
formation  of  the  bodies  of  space."  In  the  same  manner  ^  as 
men  have  once  been  boys,  and  boys  inftmts ;"  so  have  we,  our' 
author  thinks,  in  the  starry  system  ^  many  thousands  of  worlds, 
in  all  stages  o(  fonnation,  fr<Hn  the  most  rudimental  stale  to  that 
immediately  preceding  tiie  present  condition  of  those  we  deem 
perfect ;"  ana  he  adds,  the  ^^  unavoidable  conclusion"  tliat  all  the 
perfect  (worlds)  have  gone  through  the  various  stages  which  ive 
see  in  the  rudimental.  Hence  he  is  ^^  led  at  onc«"  to  the  more' 
general  *^  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  our  firmatasnt  was  at 
one  time  a  diffused  mass  of  nebulous  matter,"  which  once 
filled  the  whole  of  space  in  one  connected  mass^  and  under  tlie 
influence  of  heat  constituted  an  universai  fTe-^nist^  ready  for  the 
formation  of  ail  the  systems  of  the  universe. 

By  some  cause  or  other,  which  neither  is  nor  can  be  ex- 
plained— and,  in  some  particular  point  in  the  infinite  pleBumi  o€ 
matter,  where,  and  why  there,  we  do  not  learn— an  atom  of  the* 
fire^mist  becomes  the  centre  of  an  infant  sun,  destined  in  a  ffiven 
period  to  generate  and  bring  to  manhood  a  numerous  femuy  of 
planets,  each  of  which,  some  hapless  eunuch  excepted,  has  the 
power  of  presenting  grandchildren,  m  the  form  of  moons^  U> 
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tbe^'fowder  of  the  fiunily.  The  power  of  reproduction  here 
terminates,  unless  some  badly  annealed  world  bursts  its*  inolo* 
0ura^  and  projeeta  a  family  of  asteroids  to  perplex  the  genetlo- 
gi0i,  and  deaftroy  the  symmetry  of  the  system.  The  theory  of 
cote^tion  takes  no  notice  of  the  illedtimate  famUy  of  coanetSi 
^ose  eccentric  and  lawless  vagabonds,  who,  though  they  may 
qlalm  a  highhuid  cousinship  wiUi  different  systems,  have  no  legtu 
domicile  in  any.  While  tlie  central  sun  is  thua  forming,  ^^  the 
HgglomeraAion  brings  into  operation  another  physical  Taw,  by 
iorce  of  which  the  separate  masses  of  matter  (the  suns)  are  either 
ln«de  to  rotate  singly,  (as  bachelors,)  or,  in  addition  to  that 
aingle  motion,  are  (hke  man  and  wife)  set  into  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  elUpsea."  The  centrifugal  force  which  accompanies 
that  of  rotation,  ^^  flings  off  portions  of  the  rotating  masses, 
which  become  8})heres  by  virtue  of  the  same  law  of  attraction,  and 
ai:»  maintaiued  in  orbits  of  revolution  round  the  central  body." 
The  process  by  which  the  planets — these  "  children  of  the  sun" 
-r*^re  thus  ibmed,  is  the  following :  While  the  centrifugal  force 
q{  the  rotating  mass  js  in  ^'  exact  counterpoise"  with  that  of 
gvavitation,  ^'  the  mass  necessarily  continues  entire :"  ^^  The 
least  excess,  however,  of  the  centrifugal  over  the  attractive  force," 
would  ^'  separate  the  mass  and  its  outward  parts :"  The  outer 
paits  would  thus  revolve  as  a  ring  round  the  central  body,  and 
with  the  same  velocity.  At  the  recurrence  of  every  new  excess 
of  the  centrifogal  force,  a  similar  ring  would  be  formed.  If  the 
agglomeraling  mass  is  now  supposed  to  cool,  it  will  become  more 
dense,  and  shrink  in  size ;  ana  at  a  certain  stage  of  soUdifieation 
the  crust  will  become  a  detached  ring.  Like  that  of  Saturn, 
this  ring  might  preserve  its  form,  if  its  constitution  were  uni- 
form ;  -but  as  there  are  many  chances  against  this  uniformity, 
the  matter  will  gather  towank  centres  of  superior  soUdity — 
the  ring^  will  break  into  masses — and  the  lai^gest  of  these  wiU  at- 
tract the  lesser,  and  thus  become  a  planet  of  a  splierieal  (sphe- 
roidal) form,  revolving  round  the  sun.  The  planet  thus  made 
might  in  like  manner  project  similar  rings,  which  would  by  the 
same  piiocess  become  satellites* 

In  applying  this  hypotheaid  to  our  solar  system,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  a  fipeck,  corresponding  with  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
attracted  towards  itself  so  much  of  the  nebulous  plenum^  as  to 
fiU  'the  orbit  of  the  outermost  ^anei  Uranus.  A  ring  formed 
and  prelected  in  the  manner  ^dready  described,  produced  this 
first-Dom  of  the  planets,  and  eldest  child  of  the  sun.  Uranus 
again  threw  off  nx  satellites,  revolving  in  like  manner  round 
their  primary.  Aiiier  a  long  period  of  gestation,  during  which 
the  parental  sun,  still  nebular,  shrinke  in  place  of  enlarging,  till 
it  is  reduced  to  the  orbit  of  JSatum*    An  excess  of  centrifugal , 
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force  now  supervenes,  and  the  planet  is  formed.  It  then  tfanmrt 
off  seven  satellites  from  rings  of  matter^  act  qaiibrm  ;  but  haiH 
ing  got  a  little  experience  in  rii^makinfo  it  sooooeds  in  its  two 
last  throes  to  cast  off  two  rings  of  snd^  unifonn  oooBistenqr, 
that  there  are  no  attractive  centres  to  bceak  them,  and  they  ium? 
form  the  double  ring  of  Saturn.  In  like  manner,  Jupiter  and 
his  four  moons  were  issued  into  the  system-;  but  whan  the  solar 
mass  was  again  pi^gnant,  the  ring  broke  into  fingments, .  and 
npherified  separately  into  the  four  asteroids^  Cenes^  JraUae^  Juno^ 
and  Vesta.  Next  came  Mars,  moonless  and  sad^-— dooined  to 
spend  his  nights  in  darkness ;  but  old  mother  Earth  suocee<led 
in  obtaining  a  satellite^ — a  matter  doubtless  of  some  difficultji  as 
the  shrunk  and  partially  indurated  snn  had  attained  such  a 
consistency,  that  though  citable  of  sending  Venus  and  Marcisy 
into  the  system,  yet  such  was  the  inferiority,  of  their  constiti^ 
tion,  that  they  could  neithw  produce  rings  nor  satellites. 

With  the  hypothesis  now  described  we  most  not  confppnd 
what  has  b^n  called  the  cosmo^ny  of  Laplace^  which  M» 
Comte  has  so  well  illustrated  in  his  Coiw'sec^  Positive  JPb^^sapftff, 
The  object  of  Laplace  was  metely  to  explain  the  gweraf  au> 
cumstances  which  characterize  the  oMiatitutioa  of  our  solar  i^ 
temy — namely,  the  smaU  eooentricity  of  the  pla^ietary  oicMtf 
»— the  slight  deviation  of  their  planes  from  that  of  .th^  aonV 
equator — and  the  identity  in  the  dilution  of  all  theii!  vw^ot^i 
and  though  M.  Comte  regards  it  as  the  most  p}|iusiblo  of  all 
such  hypotheses,  mhen  restricted  to  our  ownpltm^asy  ^jfsiemi^tm 
has  attemptedtodi9(M>veranaspectin  whichitmayadimt  gfsoQ9i# 
numerical  verification,  yet  he  news  it  merely  .as.aja  attempt  tod^r 
oide  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  present  state  of  our  ^yat^m 
presentea  any  af^sreciable  indications  of  a  wiotxo  simple  aoiteriw 
state,  whose  gencisd  chataoter  was  >8u$c^tible  of  beiiig.d^ii^ 
mined*  '^  We  may  conceive  it  possible,"  sf^  he,  '^  wSa  JSfvam 
hope  of  soccessi  to  form  a  cot^eakura  respecting  the  focmatiw^thf 
solar  j^stem  to  which  we  bebng ;  biit  what  nati^pd  baspa.ccnU  "m 
have  for  conjectures  respecting  the  fonnation  of  suns  themselves? 
How  could  we  confirm  or  refute  any  cosmogpnical  hypothesis 
when  we  possess  no  phenomena  of  the  kind  im%  have  oe^  exr 
filmed,  or  that  are  even  expkmiblel  Whatever  j^ulosoptfieal 
aiterest  there  may  be  in  Heischel's  curious,  series  4>f  observ»- 
tions  on  the  progressive  condensatioo  of  nebalsa^  fromtwhich  hs 
has  infiarmd  their  necessary  lransfeffmati(«i  into  fltorSy  undn/aeis 
will  obviously  not  authorize  a  similar  coBcluBion#  *  *  *  Iiii$ 
word,  our  world  being  in  the  wh<de  mdverse  the  only  <hpP 
known,  its  formation  is  at  the  most  the  only  one  which-  we  can 
reas<mably  investigate.  The  other  celestial  motions  en^  neoa^ 
sarily,  at  least  till  the  present  timet  into  the  vague  domiia  <ff 
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mrre  ifaia^nation,  diseiigaged  from  every  scientific  condition  :'* 
But  if  these  are  M.  Comte's  views,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
existence  of  nebulous  Blatter  different  from  stars  is  Kfactj  what 
will  be  his  opinion  of  such  speculations  when  that  met  is  difr* 
proved,  and  the  very  foundation  of  this  class  of  hypotheses  taken 
away? 

It  was  certainly  a  rash  generalization  to  maintain  that  nebulss 
difiered  essentially  from  clusters  of  staro,  because  existing  tele« 
scopes  could  not  resolve  them.  The  very  first  application  of 
Lord  Rosses  telescopes  to  the  heavens  overturned  the  nypothesis ; 
and  with  such  uneouivocal  facts  as  that  instrument  has  brought 
to  light,  we  regard  it  as  a  most  unwarrantable  assumption  to 
auppose  that  there  is  ii^the  heavenly  spaces  any  masses  or  matter, 
different  from  solid  bodies,  composing  planetary  systems.  Nebulaa 
which  appeared  perfectly  round  in  former  tdescopes,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  state  of  condensation  into  stars,  are  found 
ijy  Lord  Bosse  to  have  long  irregular  patekesj  or  to  be  fringed 
with  appendages  branching  out  into  the  surrounding  space.  In 
some  the  supposed  nebulous  matter  is  irregularly  distributed, 
having  several  stripes  or  wisps  in  it,  and  in  ouiers  there  are  pro- 
longations of  different  brightness.  But  there  is  one  nebula  of  a 
most  extraordinary  kind,  to  which  Lord  Rosse  has  recently 
applied  his  gigantic  telescope,  and  a  drawing  of  which  on  a  ktrge 
scale  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  his  Lordship's 
possession.  In  Sir  John  Herschers  figure,  it  appears  as  two 
nebulsB  entirely  separate,  the  one  being  larger  than  the  other ; 
but  when  analyzed  with  the  great  reflector,  it  is  found  to  contain 
many  stars,  with  something  like  snind  coils  issuing  from  the  prin« 
cipai  nebula,  and  throwing  off  luminous  radiations,  the  stales 
appearing  principally  in  the  spiral  lines.  The  small  attendant 
nebula,  too,  in  place  of  being  separate  from  die  principal'  one^  is 
connected  with  it  by  resolved  and  unresolved  stars,  forming  a 
himinaus  band  like  a  portion  of  an  irregular  spiral.  A  drawing 
of  this  remarkable  nebula,  which  we  trust  Lord  Bosse  will  soon 
publish,  can  alone  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  singular 
sfcracture,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  discountenance  those  idle  and 
unfounded  speculations  which  we  have  been  considering. 

The  importance  of  Lord  Bosse^s  observations,  and  the  fcXkr 
of  speculating  on  the  form  and  appearance  of  such  bodies,  win 
appear  in  a  very  striking  point  or  view  fit>m  a  history  of  the 
nebula  of  which  we  have  oeen  speaking.  According  to  Messier, 
this  nebula  (No.  51  of  his  catalogue,)  is  a  nebula  without  sUvtb. 
It  consists,  he  adds,  of  twoy  having  each  a  brilliant  centre  4'  %V 
distant  from  each  other,  and  the  two  atmospheres  touch  /  Sir  Wit- 
liam  Herschel  describes  it  as  a  ^^  bright  round  nebula  surrounded 
by  a  halo  or  gloiy  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  accompanied  with  a 
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compankm,"  Sir  John  Herscbel,  who  has  ^presented  it  in  Fig. 
25  of  his  paper  of  1833,  noticed  that  the  distant  halo  discoYeim 
by  his  father  woa  partially  subdivided  into  two  branches^  «nd  W 
observes  that  this  ^'  is  one  of  its  most  remarkable  and  interestog^ 
features."  ^'  Supposing  it,"  he  continues,  '^  to  coBsiat  of  stais^ 
the  appearance  it  woula  present  to  a  spectator  plaoed  on  a  plane! 
attendant  on  one  of  them  eccentrically  situated  toi/visurds  tJbe  north, 
preceding  quarter  of  the  central  mass,  would  be  e^iacdj  jBimiliff 
to  that  of  our  Milky  Way^  traversing  in  a  mamiw  parecia^ly  apDM^ 
Ic^ous,  the  firmament  of  large  atars,  with  winch  the  centra  «lu«itei; 
would  be  seen  projected^  and  (owing  to  its  0eater  distanoe) 
appearing,  like  it,  to  consist  of  stars  much  smaller  than  those  ii^ 
other  parts  of  the  heavens*  Can  it,  tfaen^  be  that  we  have  heie 
a  brother  system  bearing  a  real  physical  resemhlanee  and  slBong: 
analogy  of  structure  to  our  own  i  Were  it  not  for  tbesubdivii^ 
of  tjie  ring,  the  most  obvious  analogy  would  he  that  of  theigr^tani* 
of  Saturn^  and  the  ideas  of  Jjapkiee  nespeetinff  Hie  fermaimi  ^ 
Aat  system  would  be  powerfully  recalled  by  this  ohjecat.  But  it 
is  evident  that  all  idea  dT  symmetry  caused  by  rotation  on  an  axis 
must  be  relinauished  when  we  consider  that  the  elliptic  &na  s& 
the  inner  subdivided  portion  indicates,  with  extreme  probabUilyt 
an  elevation  of  that  portion  above  the  plane  of  the  rest,  so  th^4 
the  real  form  must  be  that  of  a  ring  split  tlurough  half  ita  circamt- 
ference,  and  having  the  split  portions  set  asunder  at  an  ang^  at 
about  45''  each  to  the  plane  of  the  other."  Now,  had  the  ring 
in  this  nebula  been  smgle,  as  observed  by  Sir  W.  IlersoheL  thi^ 
phenomenon  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  striking  iUustiatJpn 
of  Laplace's  cosmogony,  and  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  tlie 
ring  of  Saturn,  Sir  John  Herschel,  however,  put  an  end  ta 
such  a  speculation  by  discovering  the  split  in  the  ring,  and  Xiord 
Rosse's  obser^''ations  in  their  turn  discountenance  Sir  John's  idea 
of  the  nebula  being  a  brother  system  to  the  nebula  of  the  Milkji 
Way,  in  which  astronomers  suppose  that  our  awn  lot  is  ca^, 
Sir  John  Herschel  makes  no  <>bservatian  on  the  companioa 
nebula  referred  to  both  by  Messier  and  Sir  William^  bat  he  Iw 
drawn  it  as  a  planetary  nebula  entirely  distinct  fixun  the  «tfaeri» 
Lord  Sosse,  <m  the  other  hand,  connects  it  hy  a  luminous  branch 
widi  the  larger  nebula,  consisting  of  spiral  branches  and  staiyand 
thus  takes  away  all  its  resemblanqe  to  a  planetaiT  nebula  agg^o^. 
merating  under  the  influence  of  gravitation.* 


«««  *      «t»     M«««^— »i>^i^^^»»»^i^fci^Tiw««»^i^»y»^pi^p»y^— ^n^^^ 


^  Sinoe  tUs  portion  of  tbo  Avttde  win  prtniocly  we  hi^e  liftd  «ii  4if>portiwiilgr  .^ 
Mite^,  .«t  the  iDMliitg  of  tlM  Bmtiili  AwoeiaUoaM  C«*ibffiaiie,  W'^mm  vfi^ 
dmnng  of  tbis  very  rcmiivkAUe  Nobii)»  than  4bo  oi>«  W  .wlii^  we,^r0  s^rni^ 
leferred.  Sir  0ftvid  Br«iw«ter»  into  wbooe  hanck  it  mut  pvtby  .the  £ikri  of  QoMV 
exhibiled  and  explained  it  to  the  Physical  Section,  pointing  out  the.difliiMeenJf^* 
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The  theory  of  pla.nctary  creations  being  thus  left  witboni  any 
stipport  from  the  nebular  hypothesis^  it  is  scarcelr  worth  while  to 
make  any  farther  exposure  of  it ;  bat  the  magnituae  of  the  heresy^ 
and  the  nse  which  has  been  made  of  it  as  a  basis  for  other 
ertors,  renders  necessaiy  a  more  popular  illustration  of  its 
absurdities.  When  a  single  atom  in  tne  universe  of  matter  be- 
comes the  nucleus  of  a  sun,  it  must  derive  this  pre-eminence  from 
«ome  cause  extrinsic  to  itself.  The  will  of  the  Creator  being  ex* 
dvided  by  our  author^  there  can  be  no  cause  influencing  one 
^tom  which  does  not  influence  millions.  But  passing  over  this 
difficulty,  and  sum>osing  the  uniformly  distributed  atoms  to  aggio* 
merate  round  m^v  ringleader,  the  space  lefl  bUmk  by  the  uow 
advance  of  the  atoms  in  radial  lines  converging  to  the  nuckfos^ 
must  be  a  ring  bounded  by  concentric  circles,  the  outermost  cmAe 
being  the  limit  of  the  nebulous  matter  not  drawn  to  the  c^itre  of 
titke  nascent  sun.  Now,  as  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  tiie 
agglomerating  ]>articles,  wheth^  they  proceed  from  the  circmn- 
fe^nce  of  the  undisturbed  nebulous  matter,  or  from  the  gradually 
increasing  nucleus,  must  have  their  resultants  in  the  radial  lines 
above  mentioned, — there  can  be  no  cause  whatever  capable  of  giv<^ 
ing  a  rotatory  motion  to  the  mass.  It  must  remain  at  rest.  In 
Laplace's  Cosmogony  he  assumes  a  sun  with  its  atmosphere  in  a 
state  of  rotation,  the  Creator  being  supposed  necessary  to  give 
this  primitive  impulse  to  a  process  which  is  completed  by  secon* 
dary  causes.  The  motion  of  the  satellites  is  of  course  derived  from 
the  previous  motions  of  their  primaries. 

But  even  if  these  difficulties  are  surmounted,  we  are  beset  with 
otliers  equally  formidable.  What  cause  is  there  to  determine  the 
particular  *'  stages  at  which  rings  are  formed  and  detached."  The 
excess  of  the  centrifugal  force  which  presides  at  this  operation,  is 
supposed  to  occur  tinaer  the  influence  of  some  law  which  regu* 
lates  the  cooling  of  the  heated  gaseous  bodies  employed  in  l^e 
process.  But  we  have  still  to  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  the  cooU 
mg,  and  what  is  its  law — a  law  capable  of  regulating  the  distance; 
magnitude,  densities,  rings  and  satellites  of  all  the  bodies  of  our 
planetary  system.  Under  such  processes  we  mi^t  expect  that 
satellites  might  not  only  have  satellites  but  also  rings,  and  that 
the  sun  himself  might  have  had  a  huge  ring  revolving  round  him 
in  the  plane  of  his  equator.     Ijeaving  these  difficulties  for  our 


tween  this  aecumte  repraentation  of  the  nebula,  and  the  deseriptioiw  given  of  it  by 
preeeding  astronomers.  The  Earl  of  Rosse,  who  was  present,  explained  the  man- 
R«r  in  whiefa  be  exeeoled  Hie  drawings  of  this  and  other  nebnlflB  wfaieh  he  had  db- 
s^rred  ;  and  Sir  John  Hersehel  expvessed  his  admiration  of  the  remarkable  fb^ 
nomena  whieh  the  drawing  exhibited,  referring  partieuiavly  to  the  numerous  stara 
whteh  it  contained,  and  to  the  Rpvral  lines,  and  the  branch  whioh  conneeted  the 
small  Kebnk  with  the  fau^  one. 
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authoi^s  consideration^  we  come  to  the  cardinal  absnrdity  of  his 
cosmogony.  In  the  speculation  of  Laplace,  he  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  revolving  san,  a  source  of  li^t  and  heat  capable 
not  only  of  controlling  oy  its  power  the  hu^  mass  of  atmosphere 
with  which  it  was  charged,  but  of  illuminatmg  by  its  beams,  and 
nursing  by  its  heat,  the  various  planets  which  it  was  destined  to 
form,  in  his  cosmogony,  like  that  of  Moses,  it  was  God  that  said 
^^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  ;'*  but  in  the  crude  sun- 
making  under  our  review,  no  contrivance  exists  for  providing  light 
and  heat  as  the  emanations  from  the  central  mass.  By  what  pro- 
cess can  an  agglomeration  of  nebulous  matter  give  birth  to  a  pe- 
rennial flame,  emitting  those  luminous,  chemic^,  and  heat-giving 
rays  which  perform  such  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature?  if 
these  properties  necessarily  reside  in  the  central  mass,  then  every 
planet  and  every  satellite  ought  to  be  suns  of  various  magnitudes, 
self-lmninous,  and  self-heate(^  as  if  they  were  portions  of  the  son 
itself.  But  supposing  that  the  central  mass  were  capable  of  retain- 
ing what  was  sun,  and  discharging  what  was  planet,  by  what  pro- 
cess was  the  luminiferous  aether,  the  medium  of  Hght,  difiRosed 
through  universal  space  ?  and  firom  what  collection  of  nebulous 
matter,  and  by  what  law  of  aggregation,  and  with  what  projectile 
force  were  the  various  comets,  moving  in  all  directions,  and  in 
planes  of  every  possible  inclination,  launched  across  systems  in 
which  no  material  for  their  production  can  be  found  ?  The  diffi* 
culty  cannot  be  removed  by  assigning  to  some  other  portion  of 
space  the  manu£Eu;ture  of  those  wandenng  stars ;  for  we  have  now 
comets  whose  orbits  are  included  within  owr  own  solar  system^ 
and  which  cannot  be  produce4  by  any  of  the  processes  which  are 
supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  planets.  The  last  difficulty 
which  demands  our  notice  is  presentea  in  the  motion  of  the  whole 
of  our  system  round  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  By 
what  eddies  of  nebulous  matter  this  grand  movement  is  e£fectea, 
our  author  has  not  ventiu*ed  tcr  conjecture,  and  were  he  to  make 
the  attempt,  he  might  learn,  better  than  by  any  other  process, 
the  true  character  of  hi^  own  speculations. 

A  hypothesis  like  that  under  consideration,  so  improbable  in 
its  very  nature,  and  so  gratuitous  in  all  its  assumptions,  might  be 
expected  to  possess  some  feature  which,  when  detected  and  ex- 
amined, would  reduce  it  to  an  absurdity.  That  feature  presents 
itself  in  the  very  basis  upon  which  it  rests.  The  whole  orbit  of 
Uranus,  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  million  of  miles  in  diar 
meter,  is  assumed  to  have  been  filled  with  nebulous  matter  similar 
to  that  of  the  celestial  nebulae,  and  all  this  matter  has  been  con- 
densed, by  the  action  of  gravity,  into  a  sun^  seven  planetSf/our  as* 
teroidsy  and  eiglUeen  satellites^  Let  us  now  assume  the  average 
density  of  the  sun,  and  all  his  attendants,  at  throe,  four,  or  five  times 
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that  of  water.  Let  us  also  compute  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  equal 
in  bulk  to  all  these  bodies,  and  having  found  how  many  times  that 
sphere  is  contained  in  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  the  distance  of 
Uranus  from  the  sun^  we  shall  have  a  rough  estimate  of  the  detk- 
9tiy  of  the  nebulous  matter  when  it  occupied  its  largest  volunU, 
We  should  be  ashamed  to  make  such  a  calculation,  but  if  any 
person  undertake  the  task,  he  will  find  that  the  nebulous  matter 
m  question  must  be  many  millions  of  times  rarer  than  the  rarest 
of  our  gaseous  bodies  I  How  could  a  sphere  of  such  matter,  held 
together  by  forces  so  infinitely  feeble,  revolve  as  a  connected  mass  ? 
How  could  it  indurate  in  rings — ^how  perform  the  other  jug- 
series  of  world-makins?  But  the  absurdity  does  not  here  end. 
This  sphere  of  impalpable  matter  must,  like  the  other  nebulsB,  be 
self-luminous.  It  might,  therefore,  if  it  can  do  any  thing  at  all, 
make  suns  self-luminous  like  itself;  but  how  could  it  part  with 
its  native  brightness  to  form  the  dark  and  opaque  masses  of 
primary  and  secondary  planets  ? 

The  consideration  of  the  self-lustre  of  nebulas  furnishes  us  with 
a  palpable  argument  against  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  suggested, 
for  it  was  never  maintained,  by  astronomers.  A  globular  nebula, 
shining  with  its  own  hght,  must,  in  any  of  its  stages,  previous  to 
induration,  have  its  bnghtness  a  masimum  in  its  centre,  and  gra- 
dually shading  off  into  darkness  at  its  circumference.  But  it  is 
only  a  very  small  number  of  such  nebulae  that  have  been  found, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
panion of  Messier'sNo.  51,  a  high  power  will  not  only  resolve  them 
mto  stars,  but  prove  that  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  sym- 
metry of  form  and  of  illumination  which  countenance  the  idea  of 
an  a^lomerating  and  rotating  mass.  Many  nebulsB  ai*e  uni- 
form^ luminous,  as  if  they  were  flat  discs;  others  have  their 
light  unequally  distributed,  while  vast  numbers  have  the  most 
irregular  shapes,  indicating  no  appearance  of  rotation,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  centrd  accumulation.  Independently,  therefore, 
of  the  discoveries  of  Lord  Bosse,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, from  analog  as  well  as  from  observation,  that  nebulse  are 
mere  collections  ^stars,  deriving  their  general  lustre,  or  the  lustre 
of  their  individual  parts,  from  tne  brightness  and  the  number  of 
the  stars  of  which  they  are  composec^  and  often  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  globes  or  discs,  from  the  inability  of  our  telescopes 
to  detect  their  ramifications  and  appenda^. 

From  the  lofty  «pic  on  the  construction  of  an  universe,  our 
author  descends  to  tne  sublunary  theme  of  the  formation  of  our 
own  globe.  When  our  eaxtii  was  thrown  off  from  the  sun,  it  was 
482,000  miles  in  diameter,  (the  diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit,)  at 
which  time  it  revolved  in  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  moon's  revolution.     After  the  earth  had  cooled  and 
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shrunk  to  a  globe  of  its  present  size,  its  external  crust  consisted 
of  primary  rocks,  of  which  granite  is  the  type,  ^^  a^^merated 
directly  m>m  the  nebulous  or  vaporiferous  state."  Washed  by 
the  seas  which  the  condensed  vapours  bad  formed,  these  rocks 
were  worn  down,  and  their  detritus  deposited  in  strata  d  sand 
and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  pressure,  these  sedimentair  formations,  the  gneiss  and 
mica-slate  system  were  gradually  mdurated.  The  imprisoned 
fires,  the  residue  of  the  original  temperature  of  the  mass,  broke 
up  and  rent  the  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  rocky  matter  in  a 
state  of  fusion  burst  through  the  rents,  tossing  up  the  broken 
masses  from  their  original  levels.  Thus  were  formed  the  primary 
strata  of  our  globe — ^the  hypozoie  system  of  Mr.  Phillips — and 
they  lie  beneath  all  the  rocks  which  contain  animal  and  vegetable 
remains. 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  in  successive  chapters,  to  describe 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  organic  life  in  the  day 
slate  and  grauwack^  slate  system — ^the  old  red  sandatcme — the 
carboniferous  formation-— the  new  red  sandstone— -the  oolit^— 
the  cretaceous  formation — the  tertiary  formation — and  in  the 
superficial  and  recent  formations  of  our  globe.  He  traces,  in 
the  fossil  remains  of  these  different  eras,  the  progress  of  organic 
life,  corresponding  ^^  with  the  progress  of  physiccd  con<litions  on 
the  surface."  He  finds  plants  and  animals  advancing  firom 
simple  to  higher  forms  of  organization.  Sea  plants  prececk  those 
of  tne  land,  and  amongst  these,  ^^  the  simpler  (cellular  and  crypto- 
gamic)  before  the  more  complex."  Among  the  animal  remains, 
he  finds  ^^  traces  all  but  certain  of  infusoria,  then  polypiaria, 
crinoidea,  some  humble  forms  of  the  articulata  and  mollusca, 
and  afterwards  higher  forms  of  the  mollusca.  Ages  passed  away 
before  there  were  any  nobler  types  of  being.  Fishes,  the  hum- 
blest class  of  vertebrata,  then  appeared,  the  earliest  ficiies  resem- 
bling the  lower  articulata.  Land  animals,  beginning  with  rep- 
tiles, ^^  universally  allowed  to  be  the  type  next  in  advance  fix)m 
fishes,"  form  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  life.  From  reptiles 
we  advance  to  birds,  and  thence  through  the  low  forms  of  mar- 
supialia  to  the  higher  mammalia ;  and  when  the  land  and  sea 
had  ^^  come  into  their  present  relations,"  and  the  principal  omti- 
nents  had  acquired  the  irregularity  of  surface  necessaiy  for  man, 
—Man  appeared. 

Having  thus  discovered,  as  he  believes,  ^^  every  where  through- 
out the  {^logical  history,  strong  traces  of  a  parallel  advance  of 
the  physical  conditions  and  the  organic  forms,"  our  author  ven** 
tores  to  declare  ^^  a  somewhat  difierent  idea  of  organic  creation 
from  what  has  hitherto  be^i  generally  entertained.  He  regards 
it  as  charaeteristie  of  an  humble  class  of  intelleetSj  to  suppose  that 
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God  constantly  acts  in  particular  ways  for  particular  occasions^ 
thus  detracting  from  his  foresighl,  lowering  Him  to  the  level  of 
our  own  intellects,  and  thus  anthropo^morphizing  his  creative 
power,  or  reducing  it  to  the  character  borne  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  mankind.  Hence  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 
as  the  cosmical  arrangements  of  the  universe,  or  the  construction 
of  our  earth  and  its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  all  the  other 
globes  of  space,  are  not  the  result  of  any  immediate  or  personal 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws,  wnich  are 
the  expressions  of  his  will,  the  organic  arrangements  must  be  so 
likewise. 

Thus,  according  to  our  author,  did  the  great  Creator  issue  his 
Almighty  Fiat — ^the  expression  of  his  sovereign  will — and  esta- 
blish natural  laws,  including  ^^  that  endless  senes  of  phenomena," 
physical  and  moral,  which  constitute  the  past  history  of  nature, 
and  which  will  continue  through  all  future  ages.  At  this  his 
First  and  last  command  was  tne  universe  and  universal  nature 
irrevocably  constituted.  Boundless  space  was  instantly  occupied 
with  nebulous  matter.  Suns  sprung  firom  its  heated  atoms,  and 
motion,  the  life  of  matter,  supervened.  From  the  first  agglo- 
merated mass,  planets  were  thrown  off  into  their  respective  orbs, 
and  satellites  m  due  order  started  from  their  parent  sphere. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture — ^the  one  collected  into 
volcanos,  and  the  other  accumulated  into  seas — each  globe  of 
space  was  fitted  for  the  reception  of  organic  life.  The  electric 
spark,  escaping  from  the  wild  elements  around  it,  struck  life  into 
an  elementary  and  reproductive  germ,  and  sea  plants,  the  food 
of  animals,  first  decked  the  rude  pavement  of  the  ocean.  The 
lichen  and  the  moss  reared  their  tiny  fronds  on  the  first  rocks  that 
emerged  from  the  deep,  land  plants  evolving  the  various  forms  of 
fruit  and  flower  next  arose — ^the  upas  and  the  bread-fruit  tree — the 
gnarled  oak  and  the  lofty  cedar.  Animal  life  appeared  when  the 
granaiy  of  nature  was  ready  with  its  supplies.  A  globule,  having 
a  new  globule  forming  within  itself  which  is  the  fundamental  form 
of  organic  being^  may  be  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity  ;  and 
as  such  globules  may  be  identical  with  living  and  reproductive 
cells,  we  have  the  earliest  germ  of  organic  life — the  first  cause 
of  all  the  species  of  animated  nature  which  people  the  earth,  the 
ocean,  and  the  air.  Bom  of  electricity  and  albumen,  the  simple 
monad  is  the  first  living  atom — ^the  microscopic  animalcules 
— ^the  snail — ^the  worm — the  reptile — the  fish — ^the  bird — and 
the  quadruped, — all  spring  firom  its  invisible  loins.  The  human 
simihtude  at  last  appears  in  the  character  of  the  monkey — ^the 
monkey  rises  into  tne  baboon — ^the  baboon  is  exalted  to  the 
orang-outang — and  the  chimpanzee,  with  a  more  human  toe  and 
shorter  arms,  gives  birth  to  man — the  temporary  autocrat  of  the 
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animal  world,  \>VLt  destined  to  give  place  to  higher  orderBof 
being,  in  the  never-ending  series  of  metamorphoses  with  whidi 
(utority  is  pregnant. 

Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  poetical  theoryof  creation  which 
we  are  called  npon  to  admire  and  believe.  Had  it  been  propoxmded 
in  ancient  times,  when  we  had  neither  revealed  nor  demonstrated 
truth  for  our  miides,  it  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  vision  of  phi- 
losophy, whicn  future  discoveries  might  realize  or  dispel ;  but  its 
appearance  and  reception  in  modem  times,  amid  the  sober  convic- 
tions of  faith,  and  the  impregnable  results  of  science,  is  a  pheno- 
menon bordering  on  the  marvellous.*  We  need  scarcely  mferm 
our  readers  that  a  theoiy  of  creation,  in  which  God  never  acts 
personally  and  specially  in  the  woriu  of  creation  and  providence^ 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  that  revelation  of  his  will,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  creating  and  destroying  his  works — as  re- 
warding and  punishing  his  creatures — and  as  controlling  and 
subvertmg  the  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature :  But  tlus 
opposition  we  must  at  present  overlook,  and  in  examining  specu- 
lations of  such  a  kind,  which  profess  to  lay  their  foundations  in 
scientific  truth,  we  must  make  an  appeal  to  Reason  and  not  to 
Faith. 

The  theory  under  our  review  rests  itself  on  a  triple  founda- 
tion— on  the  supposed  fact  that  thecosmical  arrangements  of  the 
universe  are  clearly  the  effects  of  natural  law; — on  the  progres- 
sive development  of  plants  and  animals,  as  exhibited  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  our  globe ; — ^and  on  various  scientific  results 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  transformation  of  one  species 
into  another.  Did  the  numerous  details  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  any  speculation  involve  only  admitted  trudis,  or  sound 
inferences  nrom  unquestioned  phenomena,  an  intelligent  reader 
would  experience  little  di£Sculty  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
generalization  which  they  were  brought  to  support.  Partial  co- 
mcidences  and  seeming  resemblances  might  in  some  cases  mis- 
lead, and  in  others  deceive ;  but  the  contrast  of  stem  and  undis* 
puted  facts  with  assertions  however  plausible,  and  views  however 
ingenious,  will  never  fail  to  expel  error  firom  her  most  impregna- 
ble strongholds.  K  the  theoiy  relates  to  a  particular  branch  <^ 
science,  and  its  students  are  a  jury  of  philosophers,  every  fact  will 
be  weighed — every  testimony  sifted,  and  a  verdict  on  tne  side  of 
truth  will  be  ultimately  pronounced.  But  if  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry is  general  and  extensive,  moral  as  well  as  physical^  reach- 

*  «  Happily,**  myn  Sir  Henry  de  Is  Beehe,  **  fiiets  hSTe  Iteeonie  00  mnltiplted, 
thai  gniogy  is  da^y  emergiiig  from  that  state  when  an  hypothesiBy  pvovided  it  were 

brilliant  and  ingenious^  was  sure  of  advocates  and  temporary  snooesa^  even  when  it 
sinned  against  the  Uws  of  physics  and  facts  themselves." — Geological  Manual^ 
Pref.,  p.  vii. 
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ing  back  to  primeval  times,  and  scanning  the  most  distant  fu- 
ture ; — ^if  it  embraces  infinity  of  space  as  well  as  eternity  in  time, 
involving  the  responsibilities  and  destinies  of  our  species,  appeal- 
ing to  the  reason  of  every  race  of  being,  and  to  minds  mate  and 
female,  of  every  degree  of  power,  and  every  shade  of  culture, — 
then  may  we  expect  from  such  a  subject,  and  with  such  a  jury, 
an  inquest  of  philosophy  in  which  truth  is  not  likely  to  triumpn. 
Each  mdividuied  mind  will  discover  some  insulated  link  to  which 
it  will  instinctivelv  cling.  In  the  poetry  of  life  and  death,  of 
renovation  and  decay,  the  youthml  mind  will  find  a  chord 
resonant  to  its  ardent  nature.  The  infidel  will  swear  a  cheerfrd 
allegiance  to  natural  in  place  of  divine  law.  The  shallow  philo- 
sopher will  find  food  of  easy  assimilation,  and  every  possessor  of 
an  infinitesimal  of  knowledge  will  find  a  corresponding  atom  iu 
the  new  philosophy  of  nature.  Such,  we  believe,  is  not  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  this  new  theory  of  creation,  nor  an  unjust 
description  of  its  individual  supporters.  In  the  scrutiny  of  its 
facts,  nowever,  we  shall  best  decide  the  fate  of  its  doctrines. 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  examination  of  the  cosmical 
hypothesis  of  our  author,  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  and 
stands  directly  opposed  to  mechanical  laws  as  well  as  to  astrono- 
mical facts.  It  IS  a  romance  without  a  hero— a  drama  without 
a  plot— a  dream  without  an  interpreter.  To  believe  in  it  would 
be  treason  against  the  sovereignty  of  intellect,  and  to  express 
that  belief  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  a  commission  of  lunacy. 
Let  us  proceed  then  to  examine  the  geological  details  in  which 
the  theory  of  development  by  natural  law  is  supposed  to  have 
its  surest  foundation.  If  these  details  are  incorrect — if  complex 
organizations  often  precede,  in  the  geological  sand-glass,  those 
which  are  simpler,  and  have  as  Uttle  rdation  to  them  in  structural 
resemblances  as  in  their  order  of  succession,  then  does  the  theory 
fiul  in  its  most  prominent  application.  But  even  if  its  geological 
facts  are  true,  it  can  derive  no  support  from  their  truth.  An 
order  of  creation  advancing  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  com- 
pound, can  never  establish  a  creation  by  natural  law,  and  would 
mdicate  only  the  order  of  procedure  which  the  Almighty  chose 
to  pursue. 

In  determining  the  succession  of  organic  structures,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  various  eras  of  geology,  a  theorist  is  not  entitled  to 
collect  his  detaib  under  the  mfiuence  of  preconceived  opinions, 
and  with  that  imperfect  knowledge  of  geology  which  fSEdLs  to  the 
lot  of  the  general  student.  Geo^^ts  alone  are  entitled  to  adju- 
dicate iq>on  such  a  question,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must  appeal 
for  that  array  of  facts  by  which  alone  it  can  be  decided. 

The  total  absence  of  organic  remains  from  the  primary  rocks, 
which  have  hence  received  the  name  of  Azoic  (without  life,) 
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places  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when  neither 
plants  nor  animals  existed  upon  the  earth.  In  the  group  of  the 
grauwacke  slate  which  follows  the  primary  rocks,  we  find  the 
first  traces  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  and  hence  the  name 
of  Protozoic  (first  life,)  has  been  given  to  them.  Algas  and 
fiici,  marine  vegetables,  though  absent  from  the  British,  appear 
in  the  Scandinavian  rocks.  Corals  and  encrinites  occur  in  abun- 
dance. The  cuttle-fish  and  other  molluscous  animals  are  pl«i-^ 
tifiil,  and  there  are  numerous  cmstacea,  pardculariy  trilobites  of 
the  genera  calymene  and  asaphus.  The  remains  of  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  fish*  have  been  found  both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  abundance  of  Ichthyodorulites,  or  defensive  fish  bones 
in  the  grauwacke  series,  ^^  snews,"  as  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  re- 
marks, '^  that  the  class  of  animals  to  which  they  belong  was 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe."  Here  then  we  have 
in  the  first  era  of  organic  life  animals  of  high  organization,  trilo- 
bites  with  the  most  perfect  organs  of  sensation,  and  the  cuttle- 
fish with  an  eyeball  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  human 
organ.  The  theory  of  development  is  thus  utterly  at  fieiult  in  its 
very  earliest  application,  and  its  author  is  driven  to  assert  that 
*'  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  were  the  first  sole  exam- 

1>les  of  life  which  existed  upon  the  earth,"  and  that  ^^  the  mol- 
uscs  and  radiates  necessarily  imply  the  previous,  or  at  least  conn 
temporary  existence  of  certain  humbler  forms  of  life,  vegetable 
as  well  as  animal  I" 

In  the  next  group  of  rocks  .which  compose  the  Sihirian  ey stent 
of  Mr.  Murchison,  we  find  almost  the  same  fossils  which  existed 
in  the  grauwacke  system,  and  even  the  author  of  ^^  The  Vestiges" 
allows  that  the  latter  is  zoologically  a  continuation  of  the  former. 
He  contrives,  however,  to  obtain  a  step  in  his  ascending  scale, 
from  the  remains  of  minuter  fishes,  discovered  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  rocks  immediately  over  the  Ajrmestry  limestone.  These  fishes 
he  considers  as  ^^  the  first  examples  of  vertebrated  animals  which 
breathed  upon  our  planet;"  but  in  beds  below  the  Aymestiy 
limestone  the  remains  of  a  fish  have  been  found  which  belong  to 
the  highest  tjrpe  of  that  division  of  vertebrate  animals^  and  hence 
the  oldest  fossil  fish  with  which  geologists  are  acquainted,  is  ac- 
tually one  with  the  highest  organization  I  In  order  to  make  the 
small  fishes  of  Mr.  Phillips  available  for  his  argument,  our  author 
keeps  in  the  shade  the  fishes  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  which 
he  designates  as  the  ^^  remains  of  six  genera  of  obscure  charac- 
ter;" but  Agassiz  has  formed  out  of  them  sefoen  new  species,  all 


*  «  Neither  fishes  nor  any  higher  vertehrata  as  yet  roamed  tlirottgh  the  mariae 
jtMf^r—Vestig^^,  4th  edit.,  p.  58. 
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with  a  high  de^e  of  organization,  and  two  of  them  of  the  very 
highest  type.  Here,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  an  ascending  scale 
is  positively  contradicted. 

We  come  now  to  the  era  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone^  or  the 
Devonian  system  of  rocks  as  it  has  been  called,  fix>m  its  preva- 
lenoe  in  Devonshire.  The  same  marine  organic  remains  which 
marked  the  Silnrian  reappear  in  the  same  form  in  the  Devonian 
system — zoophytes,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea ;  but  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  formation  are  the  fishes  with  which  it  abounds 
— ^fishes  remarkable  for  their  high  and  singular  organization.* 
We  need  scarcely  tell  the  general  reader  that  Agassiz  has  divided 
fishes  into  four  orders,  namely,  the  Placoidsy  or  those  which  are 
covered  with  scaly  plates,  like  the  sharks  of  our  own  day — ^the 
Ganoidsy  or  those  which  like  the  pike  have  hard  scales  like 
enamel — ^the  Cycloids^  or  those  which  have  scales  like  the  sal- 
mon— and  the  Ctenoids^  or  those  which  have  jagged  scales  like 
the  perch.  Now,  the  fishes  which  occur  in  the  Devonian  system 
belong  to  all  these  orders,  except  that  of  the  Cycloids,  and  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of  their  organization,  as 
several  of  them  belong  to  existing  families.  Some  of  these  are 
bony  and  some  cartilamnous,  thoush  the  latter  character  pre- 
vails in  the  two  first  orders ;  but  allof  them  belong  to  the  moat 
exaited  types  of  organization.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  our 
author  endeavours  to  draw  a  support  for  his  theoiy  fix>m  the 
fishes  we  have  mentioned.  He  insists  that  the  Placoids.  and 
Ganoids  are  manifestly  of  an  inferior  character  to  the  Cycloids 
and  Ctefwidsj  which  afterwards  came  into  existence;  and  in  sup- 
port of  these  groundless  statements,  he  alleges,  on  the  authority 
of  Agassiz,  that  the  two  first  orders  have  only  a  rudimentary  or 
carti&ginous  skeleton,  while  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids  have  an 
osseous  structure.  Now  this  is  not  true ;  for  as  we  have  already 
stated,  cartilaginous  and  osseous  fishes  exist  in  each  of  the  four 
orders ;  and  what  is  stiU  moro  striking,  several  new  species  of 
Ctenoids,  which  had  been  found  only  m  the  carboniferous  sys- , 
tem,  have  been  discovered  among  the  fishes  brought  by  Mr. 
Murchison  firom  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Bussia.  Kesolved  to 
make  out  his  position,  our  author  next  asserts,  that  certain  of 
the  Ganoids  approximate,  in  form  and  armature,  to  the  lower 
order  of  the  Crustacea,  the  Cephalaspis  making  the  smallest  ad- 
vances firom  the  crustacean  character,  and  greatly  resembUng 
the  asaphtMy  a  trilobite  of  the  lower  formation.  The  Coccoeteus 
— a  genus  discovered  in  Caithness  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and 
Sedgcwick — ^he  consid^  as  the  next  step  in  advance  to  the 
»       ■   ■   ■  — ■  - 

*  The  tint  discovery  of  fishes  in  the  old  ted  sandstone  was  made  by  Dr.  Flem- 
ing.— Agassiz,  Rechereket  rar  let  PoUtotu  FossUe*^  torn,  v.,  p.  1 32. 
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perfect  fish  tyro;  and  he  places  it  near  the  cmstaceaiiay  hecaose 
its  teeth  are  enisdled,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  solid  bone  of  the 
jaw,  like  the  nippers  of  a  lobster,  and  because  its  month  opens 
vertically,  contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  Tertebrata.  A  uurd 
step  in  advance  of  uie  crustaoea,  our  author&idB  in  the  PterttkA^ 
that  remarkable  fossil  which  was  discovered  by  our  distrngukhed 
countryman,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  and  of  which  he  haa  given  so 
interesting  a  description  in  his  elegant  and  instructive  volume 
On  the  Om  Red  SandMtone*  Now  it  is  averred  by  modem  ge<Jo» 
msts,  that  these  statements  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  Gimoid 
fishes  rather  a|^roach  to  the  higher  daas  of  leptilea,  than  to  the 
lower  crustacea.t  But  even  if  they  weie  correct,  they  are  not 
calculated  even  to  give  probabihty  to  the  opinions  which  they 
are  brought  to  suppcxrt ;  and  if  such  quesdons  are  to  be  setded 
by  the  authority  of  any  uame,  we  would  oppose  to  the  incognilo 
reputation  of  our  author,  the  following  decision  of  AgaawK  4 — 
^^  This  primitive  diveisi^  of  the  Ichthyoid  types,  of  a  ferraatioa 
so  ancient  as  the  old  rea  sandstone,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
fiftcts  the  most  oonJbradictory  to  the  theory  of  the  suoeessive  transform 
motion  of  speeiesj  and  of  Ae  descent  of  organisfed  beings  nam 
Kvingjfrom  a  smoU  number  of  primitioe  former  % 


•  **  Never  thall  I  forget,*'  aays  AgMsis, « the  imprwion  whiok  the  aiglit  ef  tlit 
Pi«richthjft,  provided  with  Appendages  reeembline  wings,  produced i^eniae,  vKed 
I  assured  myself  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  fishes.  It  was  an  entirely  new 
tvpe^  which  was  about  to  figure,  for  the  first  time  sinee  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  in 
vie  series  of  bein^8...again  to  form  a  link,  which  nothing  of  all  thai  had  been  re- 
vealed UD  to  the  time,  with  re^d  to  extinct  creations,  would  have  led  us  ever  to 
suspect  the  existence  of — showing  forcibly  that  observation  alone  can  lead  us  to  the 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  development  of  organized  beings,  and  k&w  muek  am 
thiouid  guard  agaiaat  all  thane  tyitams  of  iroM^fitrmaJtikm  ^  ^wetn,  wibwA  Urn  iwiywartw 
mtaiU  with  at  muchfaeUUy  at  rwaon  re/uia  them.'*'* — Bqwt  on  tht  Fomil  Fith  ^  Ai 
Devonian  SyiAem,     Brit  Assoc,  1842,  p.  81. 

f  Professor  Agasmz  has  explained  why  the  Cephalaspides,  the  Gooooeteus,  snd 
the  Pteriohthys  were  supposed  to  approximate  |o  the  Trilobitea  of  a  partieaiar  gnuik 
— Report  on  tie  Foeril  Fuh  of  the  Veamian  System,    Brit.  Assoc.  1842,  p.  85,  & 

t  Id.  Id.  p.  87. 

$  It  will  not  be  regarded,  we  trust,  as  an  unsuitable  digression  in  a  Seottiah 
journal,  to  notice  the  labours  of  an  acoomplished  and  distinguislied  lady  in  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in  her  nativs 
land ;  nor  will  that  notice  be  less  appropriate  on  the  part  of  one  who  occaaoually  saw, 
amid  the  gaieties  of  her  early  life,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  her  matiirer  age^  indies* 
tions  of  that  fine  and  ardent  mind  which  unfolded  itself  in  her  later  daya.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  has  placed  Lady  Gumming  Gordon  of  Altyre  "  in  the  very  fint 
rank"  of  recent  contributors  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  thd  DevonisD 
system.  **  Not  satisfied,"  says  he,  **  with  oollecting  and  distributing  among  geolo- 
gists, with  unequalled  liberality,  tbe  numerous  specimens  of  Aoae  reiaauis  wj»di 
she  had  collected  in  a  quarry  worked  on  purpose,  she  studied  them  with  csre^ 
placed  aside  the  most  perfect  specimens — and  painte4>  them  with  a  precision  of  de- 
.tail  and  an  artistic  talent  to  which  very  few  naturaUsts  have  been  able  to  attain* 
These  drawings,  indeed,  and  those  of  her  daughter  (Lady  Seymour),  who  constantly 
assisted  her  in  her  studies,  will  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  my  '  mono- 
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In  the  era  of  the  Carboniferous  Formations^  when  laiid  plants 
shew  themselves  abundantly  in  the  strata,  otu*  anthor  finds,  as 
iisoaly  new  proofs  of  his  theory.  The  carboniferous  group  com- 
prehends tne  coal  measures  and  the  mountain  limestone.  The 
coal  measures  consist  of  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal.  They 
abound  in  vegetable  remains ;  and  all  geologists  agree  in  regara- 
ing  the  coal  itself  as  an  indurated  mass  of  plants,  though  they 
diner  as  to  the  circumstances  under  whicli  the  change  was 
effected.  Many  hundred  species  of  plants  have  been  discovered 
in  the  coal  formation ;  and  in  this  first  and  most  ancient  Flora, 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us  strives  to  discover  an  ascending 
scale.  He  asserts,  that  the  terrestrial  botany  of  our  globe  begins 
with  classes  of  comparatively  simple  forms  and  structure,  the 
lowest  place  being  taken  by  plants  of  cellular  tissue,  toithoui 
Jlowersj  such  as  the  lichens,  mosses,  fungi,  ferns,  and  searweeds ; 
and  that  above  these  are  found  plants  with  vascular  tissue,  A«ar- 
ing  flowers  J  first,  the  Monocotyledons^  with  one  seed  lobe,  such  as 
the  cane  and  palm ;  and  next,  the  Dicotyledons^  with  two  seed 
lobes,  such  as  the  pine,  elm,  oak,  and  other  British  forest  trees, 
^^  these  subdivisions  also  ranking  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  stated."  "  Now  it  is  cliear,  adds  our  author,  ^<  that  a  pre- 
dominance of  these  forms  in  succession  marked  the  successive 
epochs  developed  by  fossil  geology,  the  simple  abounding  first, 
and  the  complex  a^rwar£.  Two-thirds  of  the  plants  of  the 
carboniferous  era,  are  of  the  cellular  or  cryptogamic  kind.  .... 
The  ascertained  Dicotyledons,  or  higher  class  plants,  are  com-* 


grapb.'  On  the  point  of  presenting  this  selection  to  the  public,  it  is  painful  to  me 
to  Uiink  that  this  noble  lady  will  no  more  be  able  herself  to  receive  from  geologists 
the  tribate  of  gratitude  which  she  so  justly  deserved.  May  this  record,  planted 
upon  her  grave,  remind  her  estimable  companion,  that  the  willingness  witli  which 
she  assisted  her  parent  has  contributed  to  raise  for  her  a  lasting  monument  in  the 
scientific  world/ — Report  on  the  Fouil  Pifk  of  the  Devonian  Syd-em,  Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.,  1842,  p.  81.,  and  his  Reckerche9  $ur  let  Poiuont  Fotailet^  tom.  v.,  p.  131,  2. 
To  this  well-merited  compliment  Professor  Agassiz  has  added  a  more  permanent 
memorial  of  his  admiration,  by  givins  the  name  of  CheirolepU  CummingicB  to  a  spe- 
cieB'  of  the  first  group  of  the  Ganoid  family  which  Lady  Gumming  Gordon  had 
diaoovered.  Inheriting  a  name  sacred  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  and  associated 
with  the  brightest  deeds  of  the  martyr,  Lady  Gumming  Gordon  has  thrown  round 
it  the  softer  radiance  of  intellectual  accomplishments,  not  limited  to  the  study  of 
fosails,  but  embracing  nobler  themes,  and  bearing  upon  higher  interests.  May  we 
not  express  the  hope  that  such  an  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  that  exalted  dassy 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  pontion  to  influence  those  of  a  higher  as  well  a^ 
of  a  lower  station  than  tliemselves.  Ephemeral  and  unprofitable  as  are  the  pur- 
suits which  too  generally  constitute  tlie  amusements,  as  well  as  the  occupations  of 
the  female  min<i^  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  ns,  when  bearing  witness  to  a  noble 
exception,  to  record  the  sentiment,  that  a  portion  of  the  leisure  of  our  sister  pil- 
grims ootdd  not  have  a  more  elegant  appropriation,  than  in  learning  to  distinguish 
the  gems  which  adorn  their  persons — m  studying  the  minerals  which  may  be  ga- 
thei^Bd  round  their  home — ^and  in  wandering  over  the  embalmed  relics  of  organic 
life,  which  are  buried  under  the  pathway's  upon  which  they  daily  tread. 
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paratively  few  in  this  formation ;  but  it  will  be  fonnd,  that  they 
constantly  increased  as  the  globe  grew  older."  In  the  Lqmio' 
dendra  of  the  Lycopodiaceons  fiimily,  our  author  finds  addi- 
tional proo&  of  his  hypothesis.  From  the  internal  stmctaie  of 
the  stem^  and  the  cnaracter  of  the  seed  Teasels,  he  maintains^ 
that  they  have  been  a  link  between  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons, ^^  a  fact,"  he  adds,  ^'  worthy  of  note,  as  it  fiivonrs  the 
idea,  that  in  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  animal  creation,  a  progress 
has  been  observed  in  conformity  with  advancing  conditions." 

Positive  as  these  statements  are,  and  bold  as  axe  the  ccmda- 
sions  which  are  drawn  from  them,  yet  geologists  of  all  daases 
repudiate  them  as  incorrect  and  unfounded.  Dr.  Fleming  has 
actually  found  Dicotyledonous  plants  in  the  Grauwacke  slices  of 
Cork;*  and  the  splendid  Flora  of  the  coal  measures,  which  our 
author  finds  it  convenient  to  characterize  as  exhibiting  compara- 
tively simple  form  sand  structures,  displays,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  creative  power,  resembling  the 
noblest  pines  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  rivalling  existing  species 
in  the  complexity  of  their  organization,  and  surpassing  them  in 
the  scale  ol  development. 

In  the  animal  remains  of  this  period,  our  author  does  not  find 
much  support  to  his  theory.  Polypiaria  and  Crinoidea  abound 
in  the  mountain  limestone ;  but  they  disappear  in  the  superin- 
cumbent coal  beds.  ^^  At  this  time,"  he  adds,  ^  the  Sauroids 
are  considered  as  at  their  point  of  greatest  abundance, — a  fiust 
of  some  importance,  seeing  that  in  teeth,  bones,  and  scales,  tkey 
make  an  advance  to  the  lizard  character,  a  type  of  a  higher  order 
of  animalsy  which  we  are  soon  to  see  entering  upon  tiie  stage." 
^ow,  this  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Sauroid  fishes  to  the  lizards 
deserves  the  severest  censure,  for  Agassiz  has  shewn,  that  their 
general  structure  is  so  peculiar,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with 
the  reptiles,  or  the  one  class  in  any  way  descend  Scorn  the  other. 

In  describing  the  monotony  in  the  forms  and  colours  of  nature, 
which  he  supposes  to  mark  the  carboniferous  era,  our  author 
states,  what  he  doubtless  considers  as  &vourable  to  his  theoiy, 
that  neither  the  hum  of  insects,  nor  the  music  of  birds,  cheered 
the  solitudes  of  the  earth ;  but,  in  making  these  assertions,  he 
is  greatly  mistaken.  Insects  have  been  found  in  this  era ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  author  should  not  have  known  this,  as  an 
account  of  them,  with  engravings,  was  published  eight  years 
ago  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Two  Cokopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  CurculionidsB,  were  discovered  in  the  nodules 
of  ironstone  from  the  coal  formation  of  Coalbrookdale,  by  Mr. 


*  See  Wermriam  Memoirtf  vol.  iih^  p.  89.     Edtn.  1821. 
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William  Anstice,  of  Madely  Wood.  Another  insect,  of  which 
Mr.  Anstice  has  several  specimens,  and  to  which  Dr.  Buckland 
has  given  the  name  of  Limulus  trilobitoides,  formed  the  naclens 
of  a  nodole  of  iron  ore  firom  the  same  locality.*  Nor  is  it  less 
hostile  to  the  theory  of  development,  that  we  have  evidence 
much  stronger  than  that  which  generally  satisfies  our  author, 
that  such  highly  organized  animsus  as  reptiles  and  birds  exist- 
ed in  the  carboniferous  age.  Mr.  Lyell  informs  us  that,  in 
the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  ^^  Mr  Logan  discovered 
footsteps  which  appear  to  Mr.  Owen  to  belong  to  some  im- 
known  species  of  reptiles,  constituting  the  first  indications  of  the 
reptiUan  class  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  ;"t  and  Dr. 
Alfired  Kiiur  has  discovered,  in  the  carboniferous  series  of  West- 
moreland, South  Pennsylvania,  the  foot  marks  of  at  least  seven 
species  ^  of  birds,  or  other  hiehly-oiganized  animals."  To  these 
species,  the  footmarks  of  which  he  has  represented  in  reduced 
orawings,  he  has  given  the  names  of  Omitkichnites  gaUinuioideSy 
O.  eulbertsoniij  Spheropezium  leptodactyhany  S.  pachydactylumf 
S.  therodactyhmij  S.  ovoidactylvm^ — ^the  last  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  an  alliance  with  the  Batrachians4 

The  new  red  sandstoney  and  magnesian  ligaesUme  formation,  to 
which  the  name  of  Permian  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Murchison, 
firom  the  greater  development  of  these  strata  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Permioj  is  next  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  theory 
of  development.  The  plants  of  this  era,  which  were  so  abundant  in 
the  carboniferous  series,  appear  now  in  diminished  size  and  quan- 
tity— ^but  are,  generallv  speaking,  specifically  the  same  in  type. 
Among  the  animals  of  this  era,  reptiles  appear  for  the  first  time — 
a  class  capable  of  breathing  in  our  atmosphere.  Our  author 
regards  them  as  a  group  of  a  higher  character,  and  next  to  fishes 
in  the  zoological  scale — so  near  to  them,  indeed,  ^^  that  certain 
species  stand  doubtfully  between  the  two  classes,  having  ex- 
Ixemities  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  firom  fins.''  Among 
the  other  ^^  reptilian  vestiges"  of  the  a^,  our  author  adduces 
Nothosaurus  and  Bvnchosaurus  as  ^^  of  hzard-like  character ;  the 
former  indicating,  in  the  fine  sculpture  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
large  comparative  size  of  the  extremities,  an  approa4:h  to  the 
crocodilian  form,  while  the  latter  show  some  points  of  affinity  to 
the  birds."  The  footprints  of  various  animals,  §  particularly  of 
tortoises  and  birds,  are  among  the  interesting  memorials  of  the 


*  See  Buckl»nd*8  Oeologp  and  Miuerdbffg,  &e.y  toI.  L,  p.  408-9  ;  vol.  U.»  p.  75, 
78  ;  and  Plate  46,  figs.  1, 2,  3. 
f  American  Juumal  of  Science,  Oct  1843,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  358. 
t  Ibid.  April  1845,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  348. 
I  See  this  Journal,  vol.  L,  p.  30,  31. 
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new  red  sandstone.  We  have  thus  the  addition  of  perfect  birds 
to  the  Fauna  of  the  period^  though  our  author  unscrupulously 
asserts  that  they  were  ^^  probably  of  a  low  type** — an  opinion 
which  their  recent  discovery  in  America,  in  the  pie-ezisting 
formation,  so  completely  refutes.  Our  author  has  made  refior- 
ence  to  the  genus  which  Professor  Owen  has  named  La/yrin^ 
thodan^  in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  stmctoie  of 
the  teeth.  The  specimens  are  referable  to  five  species;  and 
Professor  Owen  distinctly  states,  that,  had  these  species  now 
existed,  they  would  have  formed  batrachian  representatives  of 
the  highest  order  of  reptiles, — ^viz.,  the  Crocodileans.  ^^  Here, 
therefore,"  he  remarks,  ^^  we  find  the  batrachian  making  its 
first  appearance  under  its  htahesty  instead  of  its  lowest,  or  simplest, 
conditions  of  structure.  To  use  the  language  of  the  transmuta- 
tion theory,  the  labyrinthodonts  are  degraded  crocodiles,  not 
elevated  fishes  1"  But  the  hypothetical  derivation  of  reptiles 
tcom  metamorphosed  fi^es,  is  more  directly  negatived  by  the 
&ct,  that  the  batrachian  type  is  not  that  under  which  reptiles 
make  their  first  appearance  in  the  strata  which  succeed  the  ooal 
measures.  The  Monitors  of  the  Thuiingian  Zechstein  (mBgoi^ 
sian  limestone)  are  olfler  than  the  lab^rrinthodonts  of  the  Keuper 
(variegated  marls)  ;  and,  among  British  reptiles,  the  Thecodont 
lizards  of  the  ma^esian  conglomerates,  have  equal  chums  to  a 
more  ancient  origm.* 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  six  Palssoz<HC  systems  of  rocks, 
and  have,  we  trust,  sadsfied  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  forms 
of  organic  life  which  they  successively  display,  have  not  been  the 
T^uS  of  progi«»iye  development  dm.  ^e%ple  tjpe.  Our 
author  pursues,  in  the  four  succeeding  sections,  his  history  of 
organic  life  in  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  superficial  fenn*- 
tions ;  but,  in  these  interesting  eras,  in  which  we  should  have 
expected  accumulated  prooft  m  an  ascending  scale  of  creation,  if 
it  did  exist,  he  seems  incapable  of  finding  even  the  pretence  of 
an  argument  for  it.  We  shall  however,  do  him  the  justkse  ci 
bringing  forward  what  he  does  say  on  the  subject. 

The  important  era  of  the  Oditie  formationy  in  which  one  spe- 
cies of  the  Mammalia  first  appears,  is  distinguished  by  the  vast 
number  of  its  organic  remains,  the  simple  enumeration  of  which 
occupies  above  fort^  closely  printed  pages,  in  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche^s 
Geolomcal  Manual.  Now,  in  this  extended  list  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  our  author  finds  no  proof  of  his  theory  of  deve> 
lopment,  except  in  one  case,  and  he  even  admits  it  as  ^^  remark- 
able that  the  animals  of  the  oolitic  system,  are  entirefy  different 

*  Report  on  Britioh  Foesil  Reptiles.    Rep«  Brit.  Aflaoc.,  1841,  pp.  183, 197-8. 
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in  species  from  those  of  the  preceding  cufe,  and  that  these  species 
cease  before  the  nextr*  Where  then  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of 
transmntation,  and  how  could  the  new  species  of  the  following  a^ 
have  come  into  existence?  In  the  case  of  the  Didelphis  Buck- 
kmdiy  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  mammal,  now  referred  to 
the  order  Insectivora  and  genus  Amphiiherium^  our  author  re- 
gards it  as  interesting  that  the  first  mammal  should  have  be- 
fenged  to  the  Marsupudia^  or  class  of  pouched  animals,  an  order 
low  in  the  sc^e  of  creation,  and  ranking,  as  he  thinks,  between  the 
oviparous  vertebrata,  (birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,)  and  the  higher 
mammalia.  This,  however,  is.  a  mere  assertion  without  proof; 
and  the  very  existence  of  this  species,  which  hiis  been  the  snb- 

1'ect  of  BO  much  controversy,  overturns  the  supposition  of  its 
laving  been  derived  from  any  pre-existing  species.t 

In  the  era  of  the  Cretaceous  system^  composed  of  chalk,  marl, 
and  green  sand,  our  author  is  equally  at  fault  in  finding  prooft 
of  his  theory,  though  the  fossil  remains  which  it  embodies  are 
extremely  numerous.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  system,  there 
is  not  a  single  species  which  existed  in  the  Palseozoic  sjrstem, 
and  where  a  resemblance  occurs  between  the  fossils  of  these  sys- 
tems, no  links  connecting  them  are  to  be  found.  Until  the 
cretaceous  era,  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes  had  flourished 
alone,  and  for  the  first  time  the  two  orders  of  Cycloids  and  Cte^ 
noids^  embracing  eighteen  families,  aj^ar,  which  are  the  veiy 
fishes,  generally  speaking,  which  exist  in  the  present  seas. 
Whence,  then,  came  all  on  a  sudden  this  mass  of  new  species  ? 
Our  author  says,  that  in  place  of  the  Placoid  and  Ganoid  fishes, 
we  find  the  fishes  of  two  orders,  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,)  of 
superior  oraanization.  Now,  this  is  a  mistatement  of  the  case,  for 
the  Placoios,  to  which  the  first  fossil  fish  belonged,  is  of  a  higher 
order  of  organization  than  the  Cycloids  and  Ctenoids,  and  seve- 
ral Ctenoids  have,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  been  brought  by 
Mr  Murchison  from  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Russia.  Our  au- 
thor is  puzzled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  bones  of  birds 
in  this  era.  He  mentions  some  remains  of  a  bird  fix)m  a  chalk 
bed,  near  Maidstone,  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  long-winged 
swimmer  family;  but  he  is  sensible  that  this  alleged  occurrence 
is  not  consistent  with  his  theory,  that  birds  must  precede  mam- 
malia, and  he  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  bv  saying  that  they  may 
nevertheless  have  lived,  though  no  remains  are  found  in  a  parti- 
cular formation.    He  adds,  too,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this 


*  This  fonnation  deriTes  its  name  from  a  nnmber  of  little  spheres,  like  eggs, 
rich  mark  the  limestone,  the  most  conspicooiis  member  of  the  aeries. 

Bssor  Owen's  Report  on  British  Foisil  Mammalia.    Brit  Asboc.,  1842, 


pp.  57-62. 
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uncertainty,  because  ^'  we  see  from  what  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  whole  series,  a  clear  progress  throuffhout  from  hum- 
ble  to  superior  types  of  hetng^  And  this  unsupported  assertion 
he  considers  so  irrefira^gable,  that  he  actually  uses  it  as  a  ground 
for  predicting  what  animals  have  existed  in  particular  formar 
tions.  ^'  Hence,"  says  he,  ^^  we  derive  a  light  as  to  what  ani- 
mals may  have  existed  at  particular  times,  which  is  in  some  mea- 
sure independent  of  the  specialties  of  fossil  geology  I  The  birds 
are  below  the  manunalia  in  the  animal  scale,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  about  the  time  of  the  new 
sandstone  and  oolite,  although  we  find  but  slight  traces  of  them  in 
these  formadoils,  and  it  may  be  said  till  a  considerably  later 
period."  If  our  readers  desire  a  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  they  have  it  here  in  perfection. 

The  7<?r^t^  period,  in  which  the  mammalia  are  abundant, 
and  the  era  of  the  Superficial  Formations^  at  which  many  of  our 
existing  species  commence,  present  our  author  with  no  fiicts  in 
support  ot  his  theory ;  and  as  it  is  not  our  object  to  give  even  a 
superficial  notice  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  animal  life 
which  these  periods  disclose,  we  must  quit  this  branch  of  our 
subject  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread and  universal  submersion,  destructive  of  animal  life,  in 
tne  era  before  otu:  own,  and  that  a  new  creation  of  animals  after- 
wards took  place.  Our  author  admits  the  simple  &ct  of  a  sub- 
mersion of  a  wide  range,  extensively  if  not  universally  destmc* 
tive  of  living  species,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  explain  how  the 
new  creation  could  have  arisen  without  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  directing 
our  readers  to  an  engraved  Table,*  in  which  Agassiz  has  repre- 
sented graphically  uie  true  histoiy  and  development  of  fossil 
fishes,  from  their  earliest  appearance  in  the  PalsBozoic  series  down 
to  the  present  time.  A  smgle  glance  at  this  Table,  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  transfer  to  our  pages,  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  ichthyological  chronicle  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  all  fishes  are  distributed  into  the  four 
orders  of  Placoidsy  Ganoids,  Cycloidsy  and  Ctenoids.  Now,  in  all 
the  families  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous,  there 
were  almost  no  fossil  fishes  but  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  The  Cer^ 
traciontes  of  the  Placoid  order  begins  with  only  one  species,  and 
that  species  of  the  highest  type.  It  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  formations,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  few 
genera  and  species,  without  having  lost  its  high  type  of  organix- 


♦  Reck^rckfs  »vr  Utt  Poinong  FossUe»,  torn,  i.,  pp.  170,  171. 
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ation.  The  Ganoid  order  commences  with  the  Lepidoidesj 
imder  the  PalaBOzoic  system,  and  these  wholly  disappear  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  tertiary  formation.  The  Cepluzlaspides  and  the 
Dipterions  appear,  and  become  extinct  in  the  Palseozoic  period* 
The  Celacanthes  and  the  HybodotUes  appear — ^the  one  in  the 
middle  and  the  other  at  the  dose  of  the  Palaeozoic  period ;  and 
become  extinct,  the  first  in  the  middle  and  the  second  at  the 
beginning  of  tJie  Cretaceons  era.  The  Petahdus  appears  and 
disappears  in  the  coal  formations,  and  so  does  the  Dictcea  in  the 
Zechstein  era.  The  Pycnodonts  begin  at  the  base  of  the  Zech- 
stein,  and  become  extinct  towards  the  end  of  the  Tertiaiy  period. 
The  Squalides  have  increased  &om  the  middle  of  the  Zechstein 
till  the  present  day,  and  the  Rays  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jurassic  system  till  now.  The  new  families  of  the  Scleroder- 
mesy  the  Gymnodontesy  the  Lophobranchesj  and  the  Aecipenseresj 
spring  into  existence  almast  at  the  same  time,  to  replace  the  ex- 
tmct  families.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  oifive  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Ctenoids  and  Cycloids  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  of  almost  all  the  other  families  at 
the  end  of  it,  are  singular  £EU^ts,  which,  when  connected  with 
those  already  mentioned,  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  theory 
of  development,  and  establish  the  great  truth,  which  all  our 
geological  knowledge  confirms,  that  the  Almighty  was  present 
in  his  creative  majesty,  renewing,  by  his  mighty  arm,  the  xaces 
of  being  which  time  and  the  elements  had  destroyed. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  reptiles  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
fishes,  and  equally  hostile  to  the  development  principle.  ^  If 
the  present  species  of  animals,"  says  Professor  Owen,  ^^  had  re- 
suited  ftx>m  i^gressive  developm^t  and  txansmatation  of  for- 
mer  species,  each  class  ought  now  to  present  its  typical  characters 
under  their  highest  recognized  conditions  of  organization.  But 
our  review  of  me  characters  of  fossil  reptiles,  proves  that  this  is 
not  the  ease.^*  Professor  Owen  likewise  informs  us,  that  the 
period  of  reptiles  with  the  highest  organization  is  past,  and  that 
the  change  m  their  species,  genera,  and  families,  has  been,  upon 
the  whole,  from  the  complicated  to  the  simple.  He  conceives, 
that  reptiles  were  suddenly  introduced  on  the  earth's  surface, 
and  that  the  modifications  of  structure  which  characterize  the 
extinct  species  were  originally  impressed  upon  them  at  their 
creation,  and  have  been  neitiier  denved  fi:om  improvement  of  a 
lower,  nor  lost,  by  a  progressive  development  into  a  higher  type. 
Altiiough  the  opinion  of  so  able  and  competent  a  judge  does  not 
require  confirmation,  yet,  in  a  case  where  anonymous  assertion 

•  Report  on  British  Fossil  Reptiles,  in  the  Rep.  Brit  Assoc.,  1841,  pp.  201, 
202. 
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has  succeeded  in  eiving  curreney  to  arnnr,  we  are  called  tipon  to 
oppose  it  by  authorit^r  as  well  as  argnment.  The  feifowing 
striking  passage,  bearing  the  impiBSs  of  Pl^ofessor  Agassui^s 
name,  will  give  assurance  to  ererjr  well-regulatod  mind,  that  the 
doctrines  which  we  hare  been  condemning  haTS  no  fonndatioii 
in  nature. 

*^  It  is  now/'  sajs  he,  ^^  a  truth  whiah  I  consider  as  profid^ 
that  the  ensemble  of  organised  beings  was  fen«w«l,  not  only 
in  the  interval  of  each  of  the  great  geological  fivnations,  m 
also  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  each  particular  member  of 
all  the  formations.  For  example,  I  think  I  oan  prove  that  ia 
the  OoUtic  formation,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  Swiss  Jura, 
the  organic  contents  of  the  Lias,  those  of  the  OoUtie  group  pro- 

Esriy  so  called,  those  of  the  Oxfbrdian  gsoup,  and  those  of  the 
OTtlandian  group,  as  they  occur  in  Switeerland,  are  as  dxffisrent 
from  each  other  as  the  firasils  of  the  Lias  from  those  of  the 
Keuper,  (vari^;;ated  mari,)  or  those  of  the  Portlandian  beds 
from  those  of  the  Neooomian  (graen  sand  system)  formation*  I 
also  believe  very  little  in  the  genetic  desoent  of  living  species 
from  thoseof  the  various  tertiary  Uyers  which  have  been  remnldd 
as  identical,  but  which,  in  my  opmion,  are  spedfieally  dutinet 
I  cannot  €uimit  the  transformation  of  species  from  onefdrmatim 
to  ofnolher*  In  advancing  these  general  notions,  I  do  not  wk 
to  offer  them  as  inductions  drawn  from  the  study  of  any  parti* 
cular  class  of  animals,  (of  the  fishes,  for  instancp,)  and^i^pKed 
to  other  classes,  but  as  theresuUsof  direct  obeervatum  of  very  ^eon^ 
siderable  collections  of  fossils  of  different  formations^  <md  bdongis/j 
to  different  classes  ofanimalsy  in  the  inoeetigation  ofwhieh  I  bane 
been  specifically  engaaed  for  many  years^  to  assure  myself  whedier 
the  conclusions  which  I  had  drawn*  from  the  tribe  of  fishes  wen 
applicable  to  this  class  only,  or  whether  the  same  rdlatioiiB 
existed  in  the  other  r^nains  of  the  animal  kingdom^'* 

From  his  survey  of  the  organic  remaiiis  in  the  diffiffent 
psological  eras  of  the  globe,  our  author  calls  our  attenlioni 
m  two  chapters,  to  general^  and  partiouhreoneideraitims  re* 
speetimg  the  origin  of  ike  animated  tribes.  In  the  first  he  strives 
to  •  establish  the  general  likelihood  of  an  oraunic  creation  by 
law ;   and  in  the  second  he  inquires,  <^  it  scienoe  has  smf 


.•• 


*  Report  on  the  Fosril  Fiah  of  the  Devonian  System.    Biit.  iuwoc  ^e^dHh' 

ff\,  83,  84.  The  following  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Germnn  phymologis^  M. 
QHer,  deserves  to  be  quoted  : — **  All  the  phenomena  hitherto  obserted  in  the 
animal  kfaigdisa,  anm  fo  prore  that  tfas  apeeiaa'  wferv  orfginailf  er4Md  tOHfnel)! 
and  independent  of  one  another.  SH^re  UnMa  r4mot4  |MMi6tf«to.that.iMM^  f9S(^ 
has  been  prodaeed  from  another."  Cuvier  also  denoances  <*  the  chimerieal  p'<>SJt^, 
of  fangirtg  beingr  in  a  single  serteB,_a  project,**  he  adds,  **now  Wuomri&d  d;^ 
phikw^y.*'  ..■..'}      u**I',:a: 
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facts  tending  to  bring  the  assumption  more  nearly  home  to  na- 
ture." To  the  first  of  these  chapters  we  have  already  made 
sufficient  reference.  We  must  now  deal  with  the  scientijic  factsy 
which  he  says  there  certainly  are  in  support  of  his  theory.  In 
the  arborescent  crystallizations  which  are  seen  on  the  inside  of 
a  window  in  frosty  weather,  and  in  the  Arbor  DiancBy  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  piece  of  suspended  silver  on  an  amalgam  of 
silver  and  mercury,  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  our  author 
sees  the  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  a  crystallization  precisely 
resembling  a  shrub.  He  finds  also  vegetable  figures,  me  rami- 
fications of  a  tree  J  and  its  individual  leaves^  in  the  marks  nroduced 
by  positive  electricity,  while  the  marks  of  negative  eiectricitv 
recall  the  bulbous  or  the  spreading  root.  Hence  he  concludes  it 
to  be  indubitable  that  the  electric  energies  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  vegetable  life,  ^^  for  germination  will  not  proceed  in 
water  charged  with  negative  electricity,  while  water  cnarged  po- 
sitively greatly  fovours  it,  and  a  garden  sensibly  increases  in 
luxuriance  when  a  number  of  conducting  rods  are  made  to  termi' 
note  in  branches  over  its  beds  T'  A  plant,  he  says,  is  the  electri- 
cal brush  realized  I  He  maintains  that  the  fundamental  form  of 
organic  being  is  a  globule  having  a  new  globule  forming  within  ith 
self  and  that  globules  can  be  produced  in  albumen  by  electricity  ! 
He  is,  ther^re,  of  opinion  that  electricity  is  the  cause  of  life ; 
and  he  then  inquires  if  plants  and  animals  have  at  any  time  been 
produced  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation. 
This,  of  course,  he  finds  to  be  the  case.  A  hydatid  gives  the 
measles  to  a  domestic  pig,  while  wild  pigs  are  free  bora  them. 
One  moth  attacks  dressed  and  not  unoressed  wool.  One  insect 
will  sip  only  chocolate,  and  another  chooses  only  wine  and  beer ; 
and  creatures  called  pim^lodes  cyclopum^  frequent  only  volcanic 
cavities,  so  that  they  must  all  hs^e  nad  their  origin  in  modem 
times  I  But  the  most  potent  of  all  our  author^s  mcts,  on  which 
he  rests  as  the  mainstay  of  his  argument,  are  the  insects  which 
Mr.  Crosse  and  Mr.  Weekes  are  supposed  to  have  brought  into 
existence  bv  galvanism.  We  need  not  tell  our  scientific  readers 
that  the  celebrated  Acarus  Crossii  was  not  the  o£&pring  of  gal- 
vanism. Professor  Schulze  of  Berlin,  has  set  this  question  to  rest 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments ;  and  our  author  ought  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  account  given  of  them  in  Professor 
Owen's  Lectures. 

From  this  indigesta  molesy  this  collection  of  statements,  which 
no  man  but  our  author  believes,  he  proceeds  to  explain  in  the 
subsequent  section,  the  hypothesis  of  the  development  of  the  veget'- 
able  and  animcd  kingdoms;  and,  with  his  usual  boldness  of 
assertion,  and  recklessness  of  scientific  truth,  he  summons  to  his 
aid  the  doctrines  of  embryology.     He  avers  it  to  be  an  undoubted 
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fact,  '^  that  all  auimdbs  pass  in  embryo  through  phases  xesem- 
bling  the  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  characters  of  thosa  of 

lower  grade Nor  is  Maai  himself  exempt  from  thia 

law^.  lUs  fii*st  fonn  is  that  whicli  is  permanent  in  the  animai^ 
cule,  This  organization  gradually  passes  through  conditions, 
generally  resembling  ^jhh^  a  reptile^  a  hird^  and  the  lower  mamr 
nujilia^  before  it  attains  its  specific  maturity.  At  one  of  the  last 
stages  of  his  foetal  career  he  exhibits  an  intermaiullary  bone 
which  is  characteristic  of  tlie  perfect  ape ;  this  is  suppressed^  «wd. 
he  m^  then  be  said  to  take  leare  of  the  dntialtypey  and  boco»)ft 
a  truelvumojii  creature  P^  Sex,  too,  our  author  ixuunt^QS,.  ^is 
fully  ascertained  to  be  a  matter  of  development,  AH  beings  a^a, 
at  one  stage  of  the  embryotic  proceciB,  female,  and  a  certain  nunir 
ber  of  tliese  are  afterwards  advanced  to  be  of  the  morepowerfiil 
seix,r'  .  From  doctrines  like  these,  our  author  rises  to.ldl^e  suV, 
li^le  in  his  philosophy,  aoid .  leaves  Jiia  j^^ad^rs  ben^gb^ted  an^ 
bdwiklored.  at  the  perilous  elevation.  .  {j^t^k  i^,^  ^^tb^  tb^&;s^ 
step  VI  the  creation  of  life  upon  this  planet  wqsa  cfiAmicorelectric 
omrati^n^  hyrwhich  simple  gerrnvMl  vedGle^.ti^e^e^prpdiu,fe(^r  ?Wt. 
the  next  step  was  "  an  advance  wid^r  ff^vow,  cfpeii^f^Uar,  conf[ii^¥f^ 
fromtiewnpleet  forms  of  being  to  the'  i^e^fi.  m^r^xQn\p(ifflff4i\9fld 
thi^  through  the  medium  of  the  ordiwry,pr.9ce,^.Jifg^i^af^n\,rQpid 
fviiallyi  thai  the  $impleatta9ul  mast primii^ive.fypei  undergo,  fev?,ift 
aiAich  thaf  of  liJce  proditctiau  i^.eylordLaatef.gap/i  hvcth  toM^e  ,^^, 
next  above  it ;  tliat  this  again  prodtu:ed  tlie  next  higher^  dnd(  sf)  fifk, 

tQ* the  v^  highest"  ,.....<) 

.. .  Conscious  that  these  presuipptuous  opinions  papnot;  0>'e^  be 
i^dered  probable  by  any  ai»ta«ntic  instance  of  either  pW^ 
or  animals  having  been  thus  formed  or  transmufted,  the  auth^^ 
admits,  that  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  "  there  may  newr  have 
been  an  instance  of  the  origtnatioa  of  liie  otherwise  than  by 

reration,  since  the  commencement  of  the  human  species ;'!  and 
illustrates  tlus  opinion  by  means  of  the  beautiful  chapter  iu 
Mr.  Babbage's  Ninm  Biidgewater  Treatise^*  entitled  ArguTmii^M^ 
favour  of  Design^  in  which  Mr.  Babbage  shews,  that  the  d^yisi 
Uoa  from  a  law,  may  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  nmch;  more  esJiensiv? 
law  than  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist.  Hence  our  author  infex^ 
that  during  the  historical  era,  which  is  but  a  sn^Uporiip9  of  the 
entire  age  of  our  globe^  the  limits  of  species  may  have  beea 
rigidly  adhered  to ;  but  still,  that  this  rule  may  have  been  inter' 
rupted  in  tlie  past,  and  may  be  so  in  the  future-t .  Now^  tkis 


■ »  •  ■  »»i*-^  -^^  *  I 


*  This  remarkable  work,  distanguished  by  its  profcmnd  Uiopgkt^  jm^  we|]  M  hfji* 
eloquejico  'Uid  beauty  of  compoaitiun,  is  woU  wort^iy  of  the  attention  pf  ourreueA 
The  second  edition,  published  in  1038,  has  been  greatly  enlarged. 

+  Thin  illustration  from  Mr.  Babbage*6  calculating  engine  has  not  been  fairly  deili 
with  by  thoBc  who  liave  criticized  the  work  under  our  notice. 
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reiLSOning  is  quite  fair,  and  clearly  establishes  the  conclusion, 
that  though  the  production  of  like  by  like  during  the  era  since 
man's  creation,  may  have  been  invanable,  tliis  is  no  proof  that  a 
change  may  not  have  taken  place  before  that  era,  and  may  not 
take  place  in  ftiture.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  tell  i^hat  changes 
of  law  are  to  appear  in  the  future ;  but  our  author  has  surely 
cotnmitted  a  radical  mistake,  and  surrendered  his  argument  at 
dfecretion,  when  he  says,  "  We  do  not  know  what  may  have 
happened  during  the  ages  which  preceded  its  commencement," — 
namely,  of  the  historical  era.  The  object  of  a  great  part  of  our 
antlioPs  volume,  has  been  to  draw  proofs  from  geological  history, 
that  a  gradual  change  of  species  took  place,  and  that  an  unlike 
was  produced  from  unlike.  We  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
h^  has  not  established  this  proposition,  and  we  venture  to  go 

fl  farther  and  to  assert,  that  the  chronicle  of  geological  events 
tiow  so  complete,  that  we  do  know  what  has  happened  in 
jiteceding  ages ;  and  that  if  the  doctrine  of  deviation  from  a  single 
species  was  correct,  we  should  have  fomid  in  the  bowels  of  Sie 
earth  numerous  and  ample  proofe  of  its  truth.  To  maintain, 
therefore,  an  opinion  which  has  not  one  single  fact  in  its  fevour, 
7— which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  analogies  of  nature, 
— "which  is  repugnant  to  tne  best  feelings  of  mankind,  and  sub- 
versive of  alt  their  most  cherished  convictions, — is  a  fraud  com- 
mitted upon  the  teason,  and  an  insult  cast  upon  the  dignity  of 
6\xr  species; 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author  continuonsly 
throbgh  the  remaining  sections  of  his  work,  in  which  he  considers 
his  Hypothesis  in  connexion  ttith  the  Afiniiies  and  Oeographicat 
Distribution  of  Animals  j  and  treats  of  the  Early  History  of  mankind^ 
and  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Animals;  but  we  feel  ourselves  com- 

S^lled  to  take  special  notice  of  the  chapter  in  his  first  edition,  enti- 
6d  TfieMacleay  System  of  Animated  Nat^ire*  in  which  he  gave 
A' full  notice  of  that  wild  hypothesis,  and  expressed  his  highest 
approbation  of  it,  as  furnishing  a  powerful  additional  proof  of  the 
hypothesis  of  organic  progress  by  virtue  of  law.  When  Mr.  Mac- 
reay,  an  accomplished  naturalist,  found  that  he  could  not  arrange 
animals  in  a  linear  series  of  progressive  development,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  placing  them  m  circular  groups.  Each  circle  was 
(iOmposed  of  five  circular  groups,  and  these  again  of  other  five 
inferior  groups,  till  the  species  were  exhausted.  Hence  it  was 
Called  the  Quinary  system.  Thus  the  ^nimal  kingdom  is  divided 
into  five  divisions — vertebrata,  animalcula,  radiata,  acrita,  and 
ntollusca ;  the  mammalia  into  cheirotheria,  ferae,  cetacea,  ^res, 
arid  ungulata;  and  so  on.   In  follo>ving  out  this  system,  our  author 


See  Maclf.at*s  Hortg  EnUmologica. 
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finds,  tlttt  the  crqw  13  partially  invested  witn  the  unife(t*]^i*^Wfties 
.of  all  other  hirda,  while  it  is  the  pre-emineht  type  of  its  owh  brder ; 
and  that  3/an  holds  the  same  place  among  the  mammalia  th^  the 
crow  does  among  the  birds  I  And  as  ^^  the  corvidae,  our  paxdHel 
in  AveSf  consist  of  several  distinct  genera  ani  subgenera,'  we 
,  may  expect  to  see  several  varieties  of  the  being  Homo  I  Is  otir 
irace,  then,  we  ask,  but  the  initial  of  the  grana  crowning  type?" 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  ta^k  to  enter  into  any  e^amiha- 
tiou  of  the  quinarv  system.  The  author  of  The  Vestiges,  Jrepent- 
ina  we  hope,  of  nis  adhesion  to  it,  and  of  the  wilf  uotipn^  of 
which  he  has  niade  it  the  foundation,  has  himself  condemned  it. 
He  has  actually  omitted  from  his  4th  edition  the  whole  soctidn 
on  the  Macleay  svstem ;  and  though  he  persists  in  saying  that  U 
"  possesses  a  basis  in  truth,"  he  yet  acknowledges  that  it  **  has 
been  latterly  abandoned  by  many  who  at  one  time  embraced  it, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  found  to  involve  so  many  difficulties.*** 
This  little  incident  points  out  in  a  striking  manner  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  author's  mind — a  mind  without  fixed  principles,  and 
as  ready  to  abandon  an  old  position  as  it  is  willing  to  assuxne  a 
new  one. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  readers  were  we  to  wiAhold 
all  reference  to  the  system  of  progressive  developmmt  of  Lamaivlt^t 
which,  though  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  our  author,  yet 
greatly  surpasses  it,  in  so  far  as  it  assigns  intelligible  causes  for 
uiose  successive  changes  of  species  which  he  endeavours  to  e^tji- 
blish.  Like  our  autuor,  he  grants  us  a  Deity,  who  commu- 
nicated to  Nature  the  power  of  forming  all  bodies  from  Aes^ 
matter,  by  heat,  electricity,  and  other  agents.  Small  gclatmo'us 
bodies  were  produced  in  water.  Cavities  were  formed.  Suh^e 
fluids  were  absorbed.  Internal  motion  supervened,  and  organi^i- 
tion  and  life  followed.  Concretions  incapable  of  irritability  went 
to  form  vegetables,  and  those  capable  of  it — to  form  animalk. 
These  nidimentary  plants  and  animals  increased,  multiplied*  by 
gemmation,  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances^  assumed  vsirfbus 
forms,  and  evolved  various  systems  of  organs.  The  progressive 
development  now  took  place.  The  snau,  desirous  of  tou'chiiilg 
an  object,  made  the  effort,  and  thus  were  its  feelers'  fonne£ 
Birds  desirous  of  perching  upon  trees,  made  the  efforL  aid 
daws  were  generated.  The  author  of  this  system,  whicn  sml 
lingers  on  the  Continent,  was  not  only  an  able  naturalist,  ftm  a 
zealous  and  highly  esteemed  professor  in  the  Great  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Paris.     We  have  seen  and  admii*ed  this 
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handsome  descendant  of  the  Monadf^  dignified  among  his  highly 
organized  compeers,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  elaboj:«tirig 
in  nis  latter  days  the  ingenious  spectdation  which  we  have  been 
I  considering. 

.  In  his  section  on  the  purposes  and  general  condition  of  the  ani- 
nuUed  creation^  our  author  resumes  his  favourite  topic  of  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  types  of  humanity  than  man— of  nobler 
giestS;  more  exalted  in  intellect  and  morals — ^who  are  to  take 
eir  place  at  the  perennial  banauet  of  their  Maker.    If  ft  be 
.true  that  intellectual  and  inunortal  man  has  passed  through  all 
thie  lowest  types  of  animal  life,  our  author  can  scarcely  doubt  the 
possibility  of  hb  apotheosis.     If  "  Cuvier  and  Newton  are,"  ^ 
he  states  it,  "  the  expansion  of  a  clown,''  and  that  clown  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  reptile,  why  may  we  not  creep  upwards  to  the  type 
of  the  angel  f     The  experience  of  the  past,  however,  does  not, 
we  fear,  encourage  us  to  anticipate  so  glorious  a  destiny.     Ad- 
vancing rapidly  m  our  physical  condition,  and  acouinng  new 
,  powers  over  matter,  our  intellectual  nature  has  alreaay  reached  a 
type  almost  superhuman  :   But  no  such  amelioration  has  shewn 
itself  in  our  moral  being ;  and  it  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved, 
J  what  will  be  the  social  condition  of  our  globe  when  man's  mental 
4  powers  have  been  fully  developed,  and  all  the  varieties  of  his  race 
.  brought  Into  that  perilous  proximity  which  will  give  free  scoi>e 
.to  the  action  and  reaction  of  their  interests  and  passions.    Look- 
iQgat  man  bound  under  the  restraints  of  law,  and  professing  to 
be  Dound  by  those  of  religion ; — studying  him  in  the  dark  phases 
of  his  avarice  and  his  cruelty,  and  surveying  him  in  the  death 
field,  lifting  his  murderous  arm  against  his  fellow,  or  marshalled 
in  fierce  array  against  a  brother  race,  what  can  we  hope  from 
him  when  more  powerful  elements  of  his  nature  are  brought 
into  play — ^wheu  more  numerous  enemies  are  drawn  within  nis 
ireach,  and  more  deadly  instruments  placed  in  his  hand  ?  His  de- 
scent from  the  serpent  and  the  tiger — if  that  be  his  genealogy ;  and 
his  participation  in  all  the  animal  natures  through  which  he  has 
passed — if  that  be  his  constitution ;  will  not  justify  high  expecta- 
.  tions  of  his  future  development ;  and  thougn  we  repudiate  this 
ipedigree  and  .that  organization^  we  acknowledge  the  bitter  troth, 
j  that  ^der  the  highest  type  of  his  civilization,  ne  bears  the  gtfflt 
[Oi  deeds  of  more  savage  cruelty,  and  moire  ferocious  revenge 
\  thai^  those  of  a  carnivorous  age,  when  the  elephant  arid  the  rhfno- 
,  ceros  contended  for  some  verdant  Qasis,  and  hysenaa  and  wal^s 
t(fr  J^me  disputed  prey.  .  ,  .  ^ 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  do  notantidpatc  ah^  silch'defe- 
rioratioit  ^  our  species.  Knowledge  may  advance,  and  piety  may 
(Aeduiej  seKsieiis^iB^ninilmnsy  and  hloKKly.rGVf4utk)|2d„Knay,^fflict 
btifs^lVeS'  or  diir  ebiklren  \  but  antiliM>«c«T^i\9^^.oriick»/niBWQr 
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lied^  have  told  us  that  these  are  btit  the  tomadiM  ^bM  ais^  to  pvir 
rify  our  nloral  atmosphere — the  thundeivclouds  that  vnVi  leave  ti» 
under  a  brighter  and  a  bluer  sky.  That  Divine  Bdi^  "^rho 
moulds  matter  to  his  will,  will  not  leave  unrenewed  thatportibBi 
of  his  ovm  immaterial  nature  which  he  has  given  iid ;  and  in  Aq 
humble  step  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  firmer  tread  of  the  mi^ 
sionary,  we  may  recognize  those  secondary  means  by  which  min' 
is  to  recover  the  image  which  he  has  lost. 

If  we  have  been  compelled  to  animadvert  with  severity  on  oiir 
author's  doctrine  of  transmutation  and  development,  we  fear  that 
we  must  sound  a  still  louder  note  of  censure  in  reviewing  his^ec^- 
tion  on  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Animals.  The  tendency,  if 
not  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  is  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  mate^ 
rlalism ;  ana  the  argument  is  so  mixed  up  with  religious  senti'- 
ment,  and  so  overlaid  with  orthodox  phraseology,  that  it  is  eaii^ 
nently  calculated  to  mislead  an  imwary  reader.  After  char»S 
terizing  the  ordinary  opinions  respecting  the  difference  belwettr 
mind  and  instinct,  as  ^'  a  strange  system  of  confusion  and  ertuffj 
which  it  is  imprudent  to  regard  as  essential  to  religion',  since  ttojjb^ 
did  investigations  of  nature  tend  to  show  its  untenablen^ss,^  lifl 
tells  us,  that  there  is  "  in  reality  nothing  to  prevent  oUi^Tegar* 
ing  man  as  specially  endowed  with  ah  immortal  spirit,  at  ttie  same 
time  that  his  ordinary  mental  manifestations  iireldaJtbd  upoft  di 
simple  phenomena  resulting  from  orgdnizationj  those  of  tJife^owe;^ 
animals  being  absolutely  the  same  in  character."  'He  mttiritMft* 
that  "  the  grades  of  mind,  like  the  forms  of  being,  aire  mer*  slte^ 
of  development!" — ^that  ^  mental  Action  being  pr6ved  tei  be 
under  law,  passes  at  once  into  the  categorv^  of  natural  ihing^*-^ 
that  ^  its  ola  metaphysical  character  vanishes  in  a  momentj**  and 
that  "  the  distinction  hetwden  physical  and  knoral  is  aihn^ittkdJ^ 
He  teaches  that  "  the  brain  is  an  electric  apparatus,*^  that  ^  M^ 
tridty  is  almost  as  metaphysical  as  ever  mind  was  snpp&sed  to  W- 
— ^that  "  mental  action  may  be  imponderable  and  intangibfe,* 
and  that,  if  it  is  electric,  it  may  move  at  the  rate  o/ 192,000  fw^i 
in  a  second  I  He  tells  us  that  the  acts  of  memofy  "  are  like 
images  resuscitated  on  sensitive  paper  by  the  fumes  of  rtierctrry/' 
— ^that  "  conception  and  imagination  are  only  intensities  of^  tk^ 
state  of  brain  in  which  memory  is  produced,"  and  that  <^  i&^'wiu 
in  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  vicissitude  in  the  »upnBniaoy''rf 
the  faculties  over  each  other."  Tliese  variotts  positions,  stroiigly 
redolent  of  materialism,  and  leading  to  a  godless  fatalism,  wiU,wfe 
trust,  find  no  response  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers*  Thet 
form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  praise  of  phrenolog)^ 
which  our  author  designates  as  "  the  system  of  nrind  invented  Sf 
Gall,**  and  supported  "  by  induction  from  ai^astntrmberofae^ 
cases,^^  "  ......  M,- 
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,  We  9Xi^  v^xy.  uDwilliog  to  meddle  with  Pbrenologjr,  a,  subj^t 
abnost  tabooed,  smd  fenced  with  so  many  aensibilities,  male  and. 
letfMde^  aa  to.  eujo^r  a  3oit  of  charmed  e^stenco,  w^hich^  like  tW. 
poljrpu^,  Mxrvives  in  its  individual  parts  after  it  has  |>ecn  cut  tp, 
pieces  as  a  whole ;  but  its  acceptance  by  the  author  of  The  Ye^ 
tiges,  and  its  alliance  with  materialism  ^nd  other  heresies,  exhi** 
bits  it  in  its  real  character,  and  tendencies,  and  compels  us,  to 
devote  a  few  sentences  to  its  discussion.  There  is  a  condition 
of  mind,,  the  result  of  education  and  natural  temperament,  pec^u- 
liarly  open  to  the  reception  of  novel  and  easily  comprehended 
doctrines.  Its  leading  feature  is  its  impatience  of  that  slow  iur, 
ductive  process  by  which  great  truths  are  established  by  oiae. 
miady  and  through  which  they  are  demonstrated  to  other  ^nd^ 
of  similar  character,  though  unequal  power ;  and  we  need  hardly. 
1^11  ouir  leaders,  that  truths  thus  established,  and  thus  capable  9^ 
being  communicated  with  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  are^th^i 
only  realities  of  science.  The  mould  in  which  Providence  h^ 
oast  the  female  rmind,  does  juot  present  to  us  those  rough  phas^efi^ 
(^  ma^uline  strength  which  can  sound  depths,  and  gra^p  ^Upr 
gisms^  and*  crossrexamine  nature.  With  such  ^  conforma^ioiv 
WQ  should  have,  lacked  its  soft;  and  gentle  temperament-^its  qui<^ 
apprecilfctiftn^tof  cl^acterr-and  that  yielding  submission  to  ,a 
stronger  wtur^,  with,  which  it  is  destined  to  olei^d.  A  jury'flt 
iha  ^ui^s  could;  nc^t  h^ive  administered  the  impartial  justicp  of 
JBJb#dam wthps ;  nor  cQuJkl  ^  quoirum  of  the  Graces  have  ei^tr^p 
oat«d<  Da^daluiS .  from  his  labyrinth.  Hence  it  i3  that  dpctr^i^* 
such asi those  of  Phrenology  andMesmerism,  hsre  collected  the^ 
fbllow<et^  chiefly  from  >pne  sex;  and  if  we  have  rightly  gathen^4 
\k^  rumours,  of  the  day,  the  most  niimerous  and  ardent  ii^irm 
of  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  have  perused  it  in  the  boudoir  an4 
the  .dFamring-room,.  It  would  augur  ill  for  the  rising  generatlop^ 
if  the  motheis  of  England  were,  infected  with  tue  errors  ot 
Pipreneiogy :  it  would  augur  worse  were  they  tainted  with  ^a? 
texialiam*  ...  ,, 

.  £  vary  branch  of  study  that  deserves  the  nam?  of  science,  h^ 
its  8f^6tem  ei'  &«t3  and  its  code  of  laws ;  but  Phrenology  has  neve^ 
y^t  oeen.abld  to  adduce  a  single  indisputable  fact  in  favour  Qi'.its 
doctrines*  Its  object  is  to  cUscover  a  relation  between  cert^ 
iatellectual  and  moral  truths  and  certain  physical  magnitude^; 
atid  yet  it  does  not  directly  com[>are  those-  truths  with  thes^ 
magtiitudes,  but  with  certain  other  magnitudes,  supposed  to  be 
similar,  and  with  which  die  truths  in  question  have  iio  conncxip% 
In  making  such  a. comparison,  we  mu.st  be  sm'e  of  the.cor?:cfitr 
ntss  of  what,  we  assume  to  .betrutli^.  The  jmental  o;i;  n^pr^ 
phase  must  be  so  proniinent  and  unambiguous,  that  every.  fDji^ 
can  recognize  its  existence ;  and  the  convsjwading  magnitude 


must  be  so  (li^tipcitly  ZQ^ody  Al4/3U/'m^>ri:^.4f^<  H**:  '.The 
f<^iare  in  tluD  brain  pvtslfaQt  b^ii4'ep;i^'|pQm>tiheJg9fl^^  tk» 
extern^  cranium,  ^overed^i^jnajjfb^  wiib  ]W,iaod,f60sl^(i^ 
^kln,  and  pos^bU  osyaggej^t^  .or.  dimijiiisbed  hy.m«W  WoTOi^ 
cau2$e.  If  muAt  be  4irQCtly  olfseonired  inAhB  b^alAl^  brain  .il^eU; 
and  if  the  cerebral  (l^v^oHmeiit  «()n:Q«pond^  ia  tii>igpi);iH)ef  ipftb 
thp  mental  feature,  we  become  po^se^s^  ;of  ^  .sin^e;  fofi^ludf 
moral  and  half  physical. .  If  ibi»  oonvB^pwdeoce  ia  i&^iwriiibla  id 
all  other  case9,  i^e  then  hav^  one  pIi]?enQlc^Qal  £w^in  se&l^neo 
to. one  portion  of  the  braiogi  which,  if,  a»  we  a^^omei  »t  msid 
on  accurate  obsemctiony  we  can  compel  evei^  acjund  oiisKidQ 
believe.  But  if  there  be  one  distinct  and  unawhigmoud  fa»wp^ 
tion,  for  which  no  reasonable  cause  can  .be  asaig^ed^  the  whoU 
doctrine  must  be  at  once  abandoned.  Were  there  fi  •siu^ft 
satellite  in  the  solar  system  whose  motion  did  not  cenres^Md 
with  tlie  inverse  law  ox  attraction,  even  the  doctniie  of  g^yi^ 
must  be  rejected.  How  difticult,  then,  most  it  be  to  deterauwii 
phrenological  facts,  and  in  what  storeliouse  can  we  exf^^ct-  U^ 
find  them  ?  Who  could  venture  to  record  it  asi  a  9cientiiie  Ismt^ 
that  Voltaire  had  not^  and  that  Sir  Walter.  Scott  had^^pi^iia. 
an  element  of  his  mind;  and  that  the  brain  of  the  one  -wtnjt^ifl^ 
while  that  of  the  other  posaesaed,  the  corresponding!  elevati^ni? 
Who  can  testify  to  us,  as  a  fact,  .that  a  murderer  peasea^es.pl 
truly  murderous  disposition,  or  a  thief  a  truly  thievish  one  t  It 
is  only  insulated  acts,  and  these  generally  not  the  result  of  hahi^j 
^ut  of  momentary  impulse,  of  which  man  ever  takes  oognij&AQiceyf 
It  is  God  alone  that  can  pronounce  upon  the  real  condition  of 
the  heart  and  soul,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  A  true 
phrenological  fact,  therefore,  which  we  can  force  a  soond  muid 
to  believe,  must  involve,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  species  of  know-' 
ledge  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  and  still  less  withui, 
his  province,  to  attain ;  and  m  the  other,  a  uliyaicatl  fact,  wMch 
can  be  seen  only  in  the  brain  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  infeMJd'l 
from  any  external  si^.  For  such  facts,  anxious  ajs  we  hav^, 
been  to  find  them,  we  nave  long  sought  in  vain.  We  hanre  been  * 
compelled,  therefore,  to  regara  Phrenology  as  the  twin-sister  tif 
Animal  Magnetism ;  and  hanging  Phreno-mesmerism  as  a  millr 
stone  round  their  necks,  we  willingly  cajat  them  into  the  8eaJ*<  ^  •> 
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*  $ince  tJbe  above  pai«|p«pb  was  piiuted^  we  have  eeen  a  notiesiaf  a>war|i.6iiM' 
titled,  A  nattasU ;  or^  The  Doctrine  of  the  Retumdion  of  the  Bodjf,  RaiiomalUf  "mrndSarm^ ' 
turoUp  coMiikHrexL    By  Gborqb  Bina»  Profeaaor  of  Uebnw,  New  YoHc  CSty  IM- 
vecwtjr.    The  main  ubjeet  of  this  werlc  »  to  prove,  fram  eerthi»  phfwiomoUt^ 
opioioDs  ^espetitiug  the  reoewalof  the  .human  frames  mA » Aa  tnaiinniiwflim  q|i9»» ^ 
deooiOjiQsed  eloQitDtfi  into  otbec  fqnns  d  being,  that  the  rewitwutfen  ef  IBms4mkIjp  * 
is  iroiHKiBible^  mid  (bat  the  pasaagee  ef  Scripture  'Which  teaah  it  aia  capahU^oiia 
better  interpretation.     In  conformity  witbtJieie  YiewBj  ■pAufueaar'BaibJBaintdbia 
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•  Enteitainixig'the  Vi^9  wMdi  we  have  iro^  expi^ased  i^sj)edt- 
in^ thenafttire ^d  tedden^jr of  th^ Wdrlr btfc/fetld^  we i^^gard  its 
publidktich^  not  otil^  ^  <*aleYilafM  t6  s^p  th^  fomidaiiiotijs'  of  reli- 
ffffhknd  mdmHty /  but  sfi'^iiiiiienUVvijaiifeti^  to  the  ptogre^g  of 
seieifee.  Altb^u^h,  ki'  @(H)tlaiid9  Ifiere  is  not  a  single  clergjnti^n 
^lilierin  the  fi^taiblidhm^nt,  of  the  TSre^  Church,  or' any  of  the 
DmeAtiA^  "bodied,  wh6r  cherishes  the  slightest  hostility  to  any 
faraadh  of  scienee,  or  would  in  any  way  obstruct  its  cultivatioti, 
vet?  Bnghnd  had  receastly  exhibited  m  ohe  of  its  Universities,  and 
m  several  of  its  clergy,  a  decided  aversion  to  geological  truth, 
aciid  a  pious  "horror  at  it&  dissemination.  The  work  before  us 
ciimiot  fiiilto  strengthen  sudi  prejudices  wherever  they  had  pre- 
viously e^dsDed^  and  to  create  them  in  minds  to  which  they  would 
nenrer  otherwise  have  found  admission.  When  we  find  astrono- 
flsacal  trttths  made  the  basis  of  dangetous  speculations,  and  every 
bratieh  of  natural  history  and  physiology  summoned  to  the  sup- 
port of  mfaterialism,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our 
Baost  liberal  and  best  informed  divines  should  question  the  value 
of  knowledge  that  admits  of  such  ingenious,  and,  we  fear^  sue- 
cessAd  umapplication.  The  popularity  of  The  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion, and  its  wide  circulation  among  the  highest  classes  of  society 
in-  England,  cannot  be  overiooked  by  the  religious  community. 

Its  reception  indicates  the  prevalence  of  an  unhealthy  systeni 

•  < ' 

that  tli6  identical  natural  lx>dy  of  Christ  did  not  rise,  and  that,  when  he  ate  with 
his  afMBtUa after  faia  raane^on,  the  ao*  of  eating  •*toa$  dowbOett  an  optkal fad.^ 
If  thia  docuin*  were  tnie»  Man  would  oeaoe  to  be  a  resfwiuibW  WQt^  and  the 
eonvictions  of  hia  opnscience  woald  thus  be  overpowered  by  a  phyaiologiGal  dogmit 
^Jtself  tinprored,  and  incapable  of  proof. 

.  In  perlBbet  humony  with  saeh  Tiews,  Profeasor  Boah  profMses  hIa  entire  belief 
in  ^feamerism  aa  a  acience^ — *^/9r  Boienoe"  aays  he,  <*  U  ctrtaiuly  u  ;**  and  in  the 
following  passage  he  indicates  his  belief,  that  Animal  Magnetism  is  yet  to  play  an 
important  part  In  the  reformation  of  theology  i — 

**  We  ha^e  no  kesilatioD  in  expressing  our  belief  that  yery  important  light  is  yet 
to  be  re^e^ted  from  that  sciesoe  (Mesmerism)  on  some  of  the  ppofoumkst  mys- 
teries of  our  physical  and  intellectual  being.  Nor  is  it  any  less  clear  to  our  coiv* 
vietitaa,  that  the  physico-psycfaical  system  of  Swedenborg,t»  <Aw  oonneaion,  is  destined 
ta  engage  the  stady  of  aU  lefleoting  minds.  For  sure  we  are^  that  no  one  can  in- 
atitate  Uie  comp^maon  that  we  have  between  ih  /adt  q^  Animal  Magnetinm  and  ikg 
doctrines  of  this  remarkable  man,  without  seeing  that  they  kand  in  the  tame  rekttionio  £ack 
olket  as  do  the  Utvn  of  ffruvitation  in  the  nnieerse  to  the  philoaophy  of  Newton,  We  have 
leanied«.-and'  mot  a  little  to  our  eurprfae...tliat  the  avstem  of  Swedenborg,  so  far 
from  being  a  mere  wild  incoherent  farrago  of  spiritual  hallucination,  is  rcaJly  built 
upon  a  profound  philosophy  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  that  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  his  theology  must  be  decided  by  that  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  this,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  is  ratinr  receiving  confirmatien  than  fvlutadon  by  the  vesnlte  of  sdeu- 
tific  research." 

PrefesBor  Bush  is  ^  eearae  an  abettor  of  Phrenology  as  weH  as  of  Heemertem. 
When  we -find  saafa  iwieneea  fiUiwly  ao  oaUeA-^neC  only  adopted  aa  demonsthtted' 
tmlha  by  thoae  wluyiDMinteia  the  moat  heretical  opinleaa  in  philoeephy  and  religibn, 
but  aotoaMy  employed  aa  the  inlernretsrg  of  Soripturo,  we  &ink  it  is  high  time  fo 
wara  the  ceiigioaa  contanniAy  of  die  danger  to  which  the  )'Oang  mind  is  eicposcd 
by  the  atiidy  el  teek  anifajguoae  doctrines. 
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of  ediiioajtioD,  and  <mare  than  justifies  itlie  fears  of -those'  irhor 
repaid  education  without  religion  ds  oae  of  the  gFeate6t<etit8r 
which  can  be  inflicted  upon  society.  It  beoomes  the  du^^' 
therefore,  of  all  cultivators  of  science,  bat  especially  of  geologi^ 
and  naturalists,  to  denounce  and  expose  that  system  oi  sdentific 
error  which  is  now  maintained  by  the  enemies. of  their  faiths 
Nor  is  it  less  the  duty  of  Che  Church  and  the  State  to  gterdour 
educational  institutions^ — our  schools,  as  well  as  our  BOiv^rsjliesr 
-^-against  the  admission  of  teachers  who,  in  connexion:  wftli.tfar 
^rand  truths  of  science — the  language  in  which  God  addreasesr 
Aimself  to  the  reason  of  his  creaturesi — may  instil  those  fktal 
lessons  of  materiahsm  and  natural  law,  which  expel  the  Alitiigbt«f; 
from  tlie  universe  he  has  made,  and  silence  the  arliciilatei  eh>«<' 
queuce  of  his  worivs.  •     .^  ;.. 

The  connexion  which  exists  between  the  grelit  truths  of  :^(«* 
logy  and  natural  histor}',  and  the  evidences  of  i^nneakd-religKni^^ 
and  tlie  prevalence  of  unsound  opinions  on  tliesd<sub|ect8)<  h^'ft> 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  giving  such  an  education  to  alnisi^ 
ters  of  the  Gospel,  as  will  enable  them  to  undetstamd'aiuliexpaser 
such  errors.     We  observe  in  the  proceedinga  of  theiGonendb 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlandv-that  it'<is  infthoiflri 
ootitemplad<m  to  establish  a  chair  in  coDjie2]ion.wi1^.thfiii')TfacAf> 
logioal  CoUrae,  the  object  of  which*  is  to  giveisnthancom^lela 
course  of  geology  and  natural  hiatoary^  4hat  l}be  BtudentiitiU  fijadlr 
himself  armed  at  all  points  xiotiOidy  in  domb£iting*'tikei  neWiUnd 
infidel  arguments  which  modem  science  ihas  been  (arraying  against 
religion,  out  in  expounding  those  nomerouss  p<»*tion6  of  ^enptoife; 
whidi  are  peculiarly  associated  with  natural  pheiBomena^/andb 
with  the  climatology  »ud  natnral  history  of  the  Holy  Land..   At 
deigyman  thus  nurnished  with  the   stores  of  natural  scienos^ 
in  its  practical  as  well  as  its  theoretical  beavings,  will  b^<^' 
an  useriil  auKiUary  to  the  various  classes  of  his  flock  with  wheaii 
he  daily  converses,  and  the  country  gentLeman,  as  well  astb^ 
farmer,  the  miner>  and  the  fishearmany  may.  draw  nerw  su{^lie$  q£ 
secular  and  even  professional  knowledge^  from  hiia  wholn>  G^ 
has  made  their  spiritual  instructor.    Nor  will  such  an  ednoatiott 
be  less  useful  to  the  missionary,  whether  his  lot  is  to  be  c»t 
among  a  batbarous  or  a  civilizea  people.     His  arguments^  fkwf^ 
from  science,  will  conmiand  respect  amid  an  instructed,  thou^ 
irreligious  community ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  as 
well  as  of  natural  phenomena,  will  open  in  the  savage  min^  an 
easier  path  for  the  entrance  of  revealed  truth.    Nor  will  his  Q\W 
countrymen  be  witliout  an  interest  in  the  career  of  snch  aninteW 
Hgent  mstructor.    His  increased  respectability  and  success  ani^^J^ 
his  people  will  communicate  a  new  itcal  to  the  pious  bodv,]ft'i]iy. 
he  repTBsefnts ;  while  his  general  soientiiic  researohes^  ana  hisia^ 
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reitigations  bf  tloe  tniniers^niines^  and  products- of  the  oonlntitfr 
wfar<£  fkeivisits,  willsecure^^he  favourable  cc^-operation  of  Ausam 
not  ^religious,  and  hiM^  eventually  draw  their  attention  to  -the 
hjjghei^'objeets  of  missionary  en terprize.*  •     ' 

'  At*  no  preceding  period  of  our  history  wtw  it  moire  necessaiy  than 
It  id  at  present  to  maintain  the  eonnexion  of  religious  with  scientificf 
truth.  Between  such  elements  there  can  be  no  antagonism.  Thai 
truth  ceases  to  be  religious  which  stands  opposed  to  a  truth  in  n^ 
tore,  whether  it  be  a  phenomenon  which  we  observe,  or  a  result 
which  we  ptxiVe.  Religious  truth,  thus  insulated  and  pure,  will 
yet  be,  as  it  ever  ouglit  to  have  been,  the  controlling  principle  ol 
the  political,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  world* — the  central  sun- 1& 
which  reason  and  oonseieuc&must  necessarily  gravitate;  The  slai^ 
of  science  can  shine  but  in  its  reflected  light.  .  The  noblest  lyrei^ 
stnsek  in  rain  unless  it  vibrates  to  immortal  strains^  -Eren  social 
life^  in  its  brightest  phases,  demands  the  ^abn  aad  the  stimulu0 
of 'things  eternal.  Aiming  at  still  higher  ends,  religious  truth 
has  begun  to  imadiate  die  judicial  and  the  legislative  mind-*^ 
trav^rsiilgy  ^titb  electric  hfe,  the  wire^wove  kistitotion^  of  man-t-nu 
liouaing  in  its  transBt  the  northekn  serf  and  the  southern;  slave^^^ 
giuffdmg  the  poor  ralan^s  heritage,  and  staying  the  strong  man)k 
Mrm^-^lmging  to  ('the  'great  Boeial  questions  now  agitating*  the 
wDitijU^-^md  -destined,  to  -^keep  its  hold  till  our  commod  tiatoard 
^iall  achieve  I  and  enjoy  its  oom/mon  rights* 

'  'While  reflecting  on*  the  opinions  so  openly  avowed,  and  so  insi^ 
diously  taro ght  in  the  wdrk  beil^e  u^  and  recolkcting  th^  per^ 
plexinies'whidli  beset  die- young  inquirer  when  (juestions  assoda^ 
ted  with  omnipoteiice'of  poxver,  infmxty  erf  space^  and  eternity  of 
lime,  ar»  submitted  to  the  scnrtiny  of  his  reason,  we  harvrefik 
anidoUB  to  discover  that  peculiar  cliaraoter  of  mind,  and  that  traib 
of  thought^  under  the  iiinuence  >of  which,  one  man  has  been  left 
in'  scepticism,^  and  another  conducted  to  trudi«  When  the  idea 
of  an  uncreated  and  underived  spirit  first  fixes  itself  in  the  vaixtAj 
and  becomes  the  origin  of  speculations  respecting  our  TesponsifailiJ 
l&ee  and  destiny,  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  and  onmiscienoeji 
the  necessary  postulates  in  oiu:  reasoning,  lead  us  &rward  to  the 
axiomatic  truths  of  fbre^knowledge  and  predestination^  which  so 
generally  entrench  themselves  in  the  ardent  mind.  Thus  drawn 
liito  a  track  which  it  cannot  quit,  and  spell-bound  amid  great 

1  ,       ; 

•  We  understand  tliat,  at  the  request  of  several  clergymen  and  otlier  persons  in 
A'berdeen,  our  most  difitinguislied  philodopliic^  naturaHst,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming, 
oi  the  University  tkere^  who  ha$  so  often  stood  forward  as  the  ehaiapioo  of -R^c^ 
Ifttiob  a^mst  pci'VGa*tod  Scionce,  has  been  prcpariifg  a  sliort  coun»a  of  Lectui'ea  oq 
the  8ul)iecte  above  referred  to,  which  we  trust  he  will  afterwards  publish.  Wq 
earnestly  lio^  that  flue  Fi*ee  Clinrch  will  loite  no  time  \\\  f^tahlifthing  a  Chair  fift^ 
tlic  same  paspoae,  ib  omitteBaoii  with  tlieii'  Theological  College  in  Edinirargb.- 
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tnUhB  whicli.it  oBtinatfathomyitbe  iiuiid  dmoks^roia.a  pmnuivin 
which  no  re6tuig*place  cw  be  foim4* .  On  one  «ida  it.  deseries 
Naturb  and  Chance  seated  on  ^eir,  Mokolotb  thoon^r-w^tbe 
otWy  the  grisly  spectra  of  FAtCAuaM  mooldUig  mw'ft  Icrt^  and 
measuring  the  thread  of  his  existence*  From  this  dile^^^8l^.the 
inquirer  can  oniy  escape  by  retmciJ^g  his  st^ps^  mA  acknawle^cing 
the  humbling  fact,  that  he  has  been  occunied  with  ideas  beyond  W 
gmsp,  and  seeking  in  vain  that  spiritual  tnioad,  more  to  be  ^coveted 
tnan  ihat  of  Ariaanei  which  could  alone  exivicate  him  fixxox  hjp»  la- 
byrinth* The  cardinal  error  which  this  mode  of  in<iairy  inyolv^ 
is  that  of  Tiewing  the  Creator  chiefly  in  xB&rence  to  the  nnive09e  of 
matter,  and  dissociated,  as  it  were,  irom  the  living  beings  he  Has 
made*  The  author  of  The  Vestiges,  as  we  have  seen,  ir^osuxlsit^ 
lowering  God,  and  detracting  &om  his  foresight,  to  assvnilat^  his 
mode  01  acting  to  ^^  that  of  the  ordinary  proceedingSf  of  mankind/ 
But  the  very  opposite  opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  true.  Tlmpi|)y 
sure  mode  of  acquiring  sound  ideas  of  oui;  relation  to  ithe  Cres;^ 
i^  to  b€\gin  with  tiiie  study  of  ourselves^  and  to  view  God  as,  a 
feather  aad  Friend,  dealing  with  us  in  preci^e^y  the  san^  way;^ 
we  would  deal  witli  othera  over  whom  we  ej^ercise  anth^iy. 
Conscience,  that  infallible  Mentor  ^^that  sticketb  clos<^;tiiiaiMa 
brotjUer,"  tells  us  tliat  we  are  responsible  beings;  ami  in,  tl^ 
.domestic,  as  well  as  the  social  circle,  we  speedily  fi^el  the  discipliae 
#nd  learn  the  lesson  of  rewards  and  punishments*.  The  1^ 
rWritten  in  man's  heart  points  to  the  past  as.  .pregnm»t  jidth 
events  which  may  affect  the  future  ;  and  in  the  earnestness  of 
his  aspirations,  and  the  aotivily  of  his  search,  he  is  gradually 
led  to  the  mysterious  histoiy  <^  his  race.  He  learns,  that  op 
tables  of  stone  have  been  engraven  the  tame  lauf  fto  which  his 
heart  responded ; — that  when  all  wgtq  dead,  one  died  for  joji; 
and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  sacrifice,  he  obtaina  a  solu- 
tion of  the  interesting  problem  of  his  individual  dastiny.  The 
Sacred  reoord  which  is  now  his  guide,  speaks  to  him  of  fororknoiw- 
ledge  and  predestination,  while,  in  perfect  consistency,  jt  reoop;^^ 
the  ministration  of  descending  8|^  and  the  holier,  oqamm- 
ings  of  God  with  man*  The  Divine  decrees  no  lonmf  p^iplf^c 
him*  They  transcend,  indeed,  his  Ee(isQn^*-4>ut  tJisft  Ke$i^pii^,the 
ftithful  interpreter  of  Conscience,  does  not  falter  in  p^>cl^ilai^g 
the  Fiieedom  of  his  WiQ^  and  the  Kespon^ibilityof  ins  .A<:ti^^«. 

..  Ifi  l;lie  birief  analysis  we  have  given  of  Oeo^og^al  Hi^ojgjd^ 
ifa^  our,. chief  object  to  controvert  the  fibeory  of  ,de;^elo{ii9^ 
{^  dedt^qed  from  the  oixletrof  sjuocession  m  whi^h<iwwiMAl4^ 
vegetable  remains  are  fon^d  i^P^  str$i^.  g^  ^\dS^j)^,\SLg^^.j^ 

in..^e«  perfipCT^nw  <)f . ^1*ob  ^it^  i*.wa§  iK^|H^bkti<^><|vftP^ 
xe^d^rs  any' isati^toi^- view.  Qf,.th»wtj^8dtfpx)gws»^)fi?B»i?(^. 


ynHhim  ^tSi  a  view,  ho^tft^,  '0tu-  dtrty  would  be  Uf  «d<*hdt^d' ; 
kttd'thot^h'lhetSftsk,  ff  rightly*  peifdtroed,  irotdd  i^tdite  a*  Vb- 
Itmite,  ^e  ttmy  yet  within  out  littilted  spacxj  trtwie  With'  b  wirfd 
pen 'fflat  *fiyftteSri<yds  chitoiHcfe  whicii  i^cfrdsthe  phymcal  hlstbfy 
WPthe^rth. ' 

It  is  not  i?dt!im  our  piyyvJnce  to  Jnauii^  by  what  process,  and 
in  what  condition  the  Alnrighty  broumU  matter  into  exSstence^-^ 
whan  the  spaee  Was  which  ft  ocen^ied,  or  What  the  foi^tns  wete 
Whii  Tt  aissttmed.  Of  swsh  things  we  know  ndthing.  In  thje 
dtejiths'of  primeval  time,  th*  globe  we  inhabit  may  have  ^rijoVed 
a  plaiietiiry  existeotee,  wheeling  along  its  ethereal  itilhvay  with- 
^tit  a  iM^thing  passenger  to  count  its  periods,  and  without 'a 
living  plant  io  measure  the  day  by  it6  opening  and  closing  blo^ 
som»,  or  to  mark  the  rolling  seasons  by  the  yeariy  increments  of 
its  stem.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  theatre  on  wnich  Vast  cycl^ 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  run — ^now  its  birthplace, 
a*hd  now  its  grave :  Bnt  we  have  no  data  to  gnide  ns  in  our 
conjectures,  and  even  xmamnation  Mis  ns  if  we  call  it  to  on^ 
aid.  Whatever  may  have  l>een,  had  ceased  to  be  at  the  cOfil- 
tnencement  of  onr  history,  when  the  primary  rocks,  formirifcr 
the  molten  liucleus  of  the  globe,  were  first  exposed  to  thfe 
action  of  the  elements.  In  these  primary  rocks,  consisting  of 
granite,  basalt,  green  stone,  and  porphyry,  not  a  trace  of  anltiikl 
or  vegetable  remains  is  to  be  fomia,  and  hence  we  learn  that 
there  was  a  time  when  neither  plants  nor  animals  existed  on  otrr 

flobe.  That  these  primary  rocKS  have  been  melted  by  heat,  and 
ave  in  many  places  been  elevated  into  hills,  and  ejected  in  va- 
rioiis  ways  by  mtemal  forces,  are  fects  now  admitted  by  eVerV 
geologist.  When  the  rugged  suiface  of  the  earth,  thus  Wmi^, 
wtte  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  now  broken  into  fi^tfg- 
ments  oy  mechanica!  forces,  now  abraded  by  the  descent  of 'these 
frs^rmetrts,  the  detritus  would  be  washed  down  into  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  the  strata  thus  deposited,  when  indnrated  by  ^e 
mtemal  heat  of  the  earth,  would  form  the  derivative  or  meti^ 
morphic  strata  of  geologists,  oon^sting  of  beds  of  gneiss,  and 
vdrioUB  kinds  of  ciystaUine  slates,  containing  hornblende,  nuc^ 
and  clay.  These  strata  are  many  miles  thick,  and  their'  accunli)^ 
kttion  nm^f  have  been  the  work  of  many  ages.  In  dertain  bedb 
of  gneiss,  and  in  many  of  the  slate  strata,  we  find  the  first  thu^es 
of  vegetable  life :  Algae  and  Aici,  probably  the  earliest  food  of  ani- 
i!nab,  Wei^  found  pre|pared  for  their  use.  In  the  strata  "Addict 
tb  Aese  we  fihd  a  few  shells  of  the  genus  product^  iSkovt^  it*  is 
IdgUty'piV^biible  that  medussd  and  otiieraninials'or  k  flei^Ir^  ifA- 
ttU^  may  harve'eidMed  at  tb^  sattke'tAtte; 

In  fke  crattw«cb6  or  tramsition  aeries,  condiMSiig  of  ec^gld- 
Iterate  rocks  and  slity  teuidstohes  and  limeMoMd,  numerot^'re^ 
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mains  of  plants  and  animals  occur.  The  congtomerate  rocka 
esfaibit  in  their  rounded  pebbles  the  action  <rf"  water  in  rapM 
motion,  and  the  slates  and  shales  were  obriously  dg>osited  in  the 
state  of  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Fishes  are  the 
only  vertebrated  animals  which  these  rocks  contain.  Many 
genera  of  the  molluscs,  some  of  which  tire  extinct,  and  others  siwl 
exist,  also  occur.  In  the  division  of  articulata,  we  have  numerous 
species  of  trilobites,  most  of  which  are  extinct,  and  among"  (he 
IdadiatOj  the  Crinoideay  or  lily-shaped  animals  cf  the  fossil  t*orat- 
Unes,  are  the  most  interesting.  The  plants  in  the  inferior  rocks 
of  this  series  are  chiefly  marine;  but  in  the  superincumbent  beds 
gf  coal,  we  j&nd  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  plants^  with 
Ibons  and  characters  now  unknown,  and,  along  with  these,  bed§ 
of  rich  iron  ore,  with  lime  in  its  neighbourhood^  to  give  its  ^ 
in  separating  the  metal  from  its  ore.  '' 

In  the  next  cycle  of  this  strange  history,  we  find  immbMtiis 
beds  of  rock-«alt,  and  numerous  sSt  springs,  occurrSag  for  the 
first  time*  FossDs  belonging  to  the  four  great  (fiviskms  6f  the 
animal  kingdom,  present  themselT^  durinjf  this  period V^ 
those  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia  ar^  few  and  insignincant,  bein^ 
limited  to  two  or  three  marsupial  animals  allied  to^th^  oposstnns. 
The  aristocrats  of  the  'land,  as  weil  ^  the  sea, '  w^S:^' nioiv' 4he 
gigantic  Saurian  reptiles,  some  r^stribted  to  tbe  ocexih>  cfth^^t^ 
swurming  on  the  margin  of  lakes'  and  rivfers';---^sditie'  ^fijujy&ii 
the  rank  luxuriance  of  tropi(!;al'jui^]gle0,  *V!rhile'dtbe^  faioii^Eib^ 
aiso  into  the  air  like  the  fiend  of' the  poet —  '    "■   '  '   ' 

^*  That  ewims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies."  .  • 

In  this  age  of  reptile  ascendancy,  the  species  were  peculiarlV 
fitted  for  the  occupancy  of  a  globe,  while  preparing,  by  tne  tumtilt 
of  the  elements,  for  a  higher  order  of 'beings.  Their  right  of  poi^ 
session  was  not  disputed  either  by  the  carnivbrotis  or  the  Ittcnfr- 
trine  mammalia.  The  Saurians  reigned  alone  in  lizard  majesty, 
the  tyyes  of  new  forms  of  being,  to  which  there  had  been  no 
approximation,  and  which  were  destined  to  disappear  amid  the 
future  revolutions  of  our  globe.  Of  these  reptiles^  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Ichtnyosaurus,  6r  fish  feard.  According 
to  Professor  Owen,  it  must  have  presented  the  general  external 
figure  of  a  huge  predatory  abdominal  fish,  with  a  lai^r  tail  and 
sne^aller  caudaJ  fin  than  usual,  and  covered  with  a  stno>oth  dr 
finely  wrinkled  skin.  It  had  four  broad  feet  or  paddles,  tJie  post 
terior  pair  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior  pair;  and  Pto^ 
fessor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  anterior  paddles  might  bfe  ^Rf 
servient  to  locomotion,  not  only  in  the  water  but  on  lajul,  wi 
that  when  ^ipplied  to  the  resisting  soil^  they  might  f«»«ct<  with  dud 
force  upon  the  trunk.     Stipposing  the  animal  to  hkTie**be^  otJ^ 
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parous,  he  conceives  that,  like  the  crocodile)  it  mi^t  have  come 
0X1  shore  to  sleep,  or  to  deposit  its  eggs.  la  the  IchthyosaoniB 
platypdon,  whose  length  must  have  exceeded  thirty  feet^  tibe  caviiy 
for- the  eyeball  is  no  less  than  fawrtee^i  inches  in  its  larger  dia- 
meter^  and  on  the  front  of  this  cavity  there  are  seventeen  sclerotic 
plates  ranged  round  a  central  aperture,  like  the  scales  of  an  aarti- 
ehoke^* 

On/e  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  these  reptiles^ 
ia  the  epcistence  of  the  half-digested  remains  of  the  fishes  ana  rep- 
tiW  which  they  had  devoured ;  and  tliroughout  the  starata  m 
whieh  their  skeletons  are  entombed,  Dr«  Buckland  has  diseovered 
th^ir  petrified  fseces^  often  in  such  a  perfect  fltate  as  to  indicate 
npt  merely  the  |bod  of  the  animal^  but  even  the  duuensiloas,  feotitii 
fnd  .structure  of  its  stomachy  and  intestinal  canal.  These  £»ciJi 
remains  resemble  oblong  pebbles,  about  3  iaebes  long  and  1^  in 
^y^^^a^  diam0ter>.  Some  of  themi  eixfaibit  the  gioanitio  calibre 
of  jth^ithirty.feetreptile)  while  others  are  flat  ,fmd  amoiphou% 
€^t^iir.  irom  their  original  fluid  state  or  iroim  aoperinoumbeai) 
p^ossure^  They  have .  commonly  three  coik,  and.  <x>ntain  Ihe 
«cale9  aod.  undecomposed  teeth)  and  Inmes  of  the  fishes  which  had 
t]H^9  devoured*, •  ,    .  :. 

. .  jNot  less  wonderfol  in  its  character  and  stamcture  m  th0  PlesiDf- 
sai^ms,  .aether  genus  of  the  Enaliosaurian.  otder^^  idifieov^red  in 
i833>and  estabfished  by  Sir  Henry  dela  Beche  amd  Mr.  Cony- 
lie^^/ ,  Cuvieic  hois,  prono^2n<ced  it  to  he  thenxost  monstnous  df 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  former  wor)d^  miitmg  the  teeth  of  a  cro- 
codile to  the  head  of  the  lizard  having  a  neck  of  enormous 
length,  equal  to  the  body  and  tail  together,  with  thirty-five  verte- 
hr^  resembling  the  body  of  a  seipent;  and  combining  with  the 
Uunk  and  tail  of  an  ordinary  quaaruped  the  ribs  of  a  chameleon 
and  the  body  of  a;  whale,  ft  haa  four  paddles,  like  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, and  seems  to  have  lived  in  shoal  water,  occasionally  visitr- 


1 1  • 


*  Pi'dfessor  Owen,  in  his  "Report  on  l/r£/isA  FossilHeptnes,  divides  the  whole 
eltfft  df  repdles  into  nine  orders, — I.  Emaliosauria,  including  tlie  genera  Ptetio- 
taufi^  with  16  BritUh  Bpeties  ;  Ichtbifoeaurusy  with  10  species  ;ttnd  Flic9auru9j  with 
2  species.  '2*  Crocodilta,  including  the  genera  Teleosaurut,  3  species  ;  the  Cetwau-. 
HtSy  4  species  ;  the  S^neosaurus,  1  species  ;  the  Slreptosploudylus,  1  species  ;  and  the 
l^uohosaurusy  Orooodilus^  OemopkoUsy  PmkUopUwmn,  each  1  species.  3.  Dinosadkiai 
iyHh.3  genera,  Me^alowutiUy  ThyUgoaawrus,  and  li/uaaodtm,  eaeh  I  species.  4*  La- 
CERTILTA,  including  8  genera,  PaUBosaurus  and  Lacerta,  each  2  species ;  Mosataurus^ 
Xtffotiow,  Rap7iwsauru$y  RhjfncltovauniiyThecodontosaurus^  SLndCfadiodon,  each  1  species. 
&4  •  r^E^SAURJA,  with  one  genus,  the  Pterodadylw^  2  species.  6.  Saitria  iNCBRirjrf 
BKpis,  including  2  genera,  Polpptichodon  and  JtffsQtteus,  each  with  I  speeias.  7^ 
(pUEL(iN4A,  including  6  genera,  Testudoy  Tretostemon^  Trian^x,  each  I  species ;  Emys 
aftd  Pkttefttpi,  each  1  species  ;  and  CMowe^  10  species.  8.  OrHiniA,  with  1  genus, 
/fW<9{fifrn<  1  specks.  9.  BATRACaiAy  with  1  geBUS,  Labpritdhodon,  5  spMiesz-^^See 
D^-iJt.  4»»(K^  Rep,  1837, p.  126;  and  1841,  p.  )ad,^!u>. 
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ing  the  shore.  Cuvier  supposes  it  to  have  had  the  power  of 
changinir  the  colour  of  its  skin  ;  and  hence  it  may  have  been  a 
sort  of  sabmarine  chameleon. 

The  great  animal  of  Maestricht,  as  it  was  called,  the  gigantic 
Mosasaurus,  was  discovered  near  that  city  in  1780.  It  was  a  ma- 
rine  reptile,  allied  to  the  Monitors  or  lizards,  and  yet  it  vastly  ex- 
ceeds, in  its  dimensions,  that  race  of  beings,  of  which  there  is  not 
existing,  at  this  present  moment,  a  single  species  that  could  live 
in  the  sea.  It  has  133  vertebrae,  and  insteaa  of  legs,  four  paddles 
like  the  whale. 

But  of  all  the  fossil  animals  the  Pterosauriansy  or  flying  lizards, 
are  the  most  extraordinary.  Externally,  they  are  like  our  bata 
and  vampires,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bird,  the  wings  of  the 
bat,  and  a  body  and  tail  approximating  to  those  of  qtiam:iipeds. 
Their  eyes  were  of  enormous  size,  probably  to  enable  them  to  fly 
in  the  dark ;  their  wings  had  projecting  claws  by  which  they 
might  creep  or  ch'mb,  and  they  seem  also  to  have  had  the  power 
of  swimming  like  the  vampire  bat  of  Benin. 

In  the  train  of  these  extraordinary  beings  follow  the  Megalih 
saurus  and  the  Iffuanodon — the  first  an  enormous  gigantic  reptile 
about  40  or  50  feet  long,  and  uniting  the  structures  of  the  croco- 
dile and  monitor,  and  the  second  a  still  more  gigantic  lizard, 
whose  length  has  been  computed  to  be  70  feet,  the  length  of  its 
body  52^  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  its  body  14J  feet  I  al- 
though the  living  iguana,  to  which  it  is  allied,  is  never  found  of 
a  greater  size  than  nve  feet. 

Such  were  the  denizens  of  the  earth  in  that  early  age  which 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  secondary  strata.  Without  natu- 
ral descent,  they  came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  their  Maker, 
adapted  by  his  infinite  wisdom  to  inhabit  the  muddy  lakes  and 
estuaries  of  a  globe  not  yet  fitted  for  other  forms  of  life ;  and 
when  the  earth  was  ready  for  the  receotion  of  quadrupeds,  the 
gigantic  lizards  disappeared,  and  the  Almighty  again  displayed 
bis  creative  power  in  races  of  living  beings  not  less  extraordinary 
than  those  which  had  perished.  The  most  interesting  examples 
of  this  new  creation  are  the  gigantic  mammalia  called  the  Diwh 
therium  and  the  Megatherium.  The  first  of  these  animals  was  the 
largest  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia.  The  length  of  the  lai^gest 
species  has  been  computed  to  be  18  feet.  The  form  of  its  shoul- 
der-blade, resembling  that  of  a  mole,  indicates  a  peculiar  adapta* 
tion  of  the  foreleg  to  the  operation  of  digging,  and  this  indication 
is  corroborated  by  the  structure  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  foar 
feet  long,  and  carries  at  its  extremity  two  enormous  tusks,  which, 
combimng  the  functions  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  saw.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  regards  as  instruments  for  raking  and  grubbing  up  the  roots 
of  large  aquatic  vegetables. 
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In  its  character  of  a  huge,  herbivorous,  and  aquatic  quadru- 
ped, Dr.  Buckland  recognizes  adaptations  to  the  lacustrine  con- 
dition of  the  earth  during  the  tertiary  periods  to  which  the 
existence  of  such  animals  has  been  confined.  No  less  interest- 
ing is  the  Megatherium — a  gigantic  animal,  surpassing  in  bulk 
the  largest  rhinoceros,  and  approximating  to  the  modem  sloth, 
armadiUo  or  chlamyphorus ;  the  first  residing  upon  trees,  and 
the  two  last  burrowing  for  food  and  shelter  in  tne  sand.  It  is 
cased  in  a  coat  of  armour.  Its  haunches  are  about  five  feet 
wide,  its  body  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  high,  its  feet  a  yard 
long,  and  its  huge  tail  is  clad  in  armour.  ^^  His  entire  frame,"  as 
Dr.  Buckland  states,  ^'  was  an  apparatus  of  colossal  mechanism ; 
strong,  and  ponderous  in  proportion  as  his  work  was  heavy,  and 
calculated  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life  and  enjoyment  to  a  gigantic 
race  of  quadrupeds."  Both  these  extraordinary  animals,  the 
dinotherium  ana,the  megaiheritmiy  along  with  many  others  of  the 
same  periods,  exist  only  in  their  fossu  remains,  exhibiting  the 
infinite  skill  and  variety  of  contrivance  which  distinguisn  all 
the  works  of  creation.  Did  our  limits  permit  it,  we  should 
willingly  pursue  these  enticing  details,  and  describe  the  various 
other  remains  of  carnivorous  animals  which  swarmed  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  in  the  cycle  which 
immediately  preceded  our  own.  These  animals  gradually  ap 
proached  to  a  resemblance  with  those  which  at  present  exist, 
though  several  of  them,  like  more  ancient  races,  are  now  extinct. 
The  uon,  the  tiger,  and  the  hvsBna,  ranged  through  our  woods 
and  jungles ;  gigantic  birds  of  ^^  fearfrd  magnitude,"  and  wing- 
less, stalked  over  our  plains,  and  still  more  gigantic  tortoises, 
equalling  the  elephant  in  size,  crawled  upon  our  shores.  The 
Dinorfnsy*  a  bird  one-third  larger  than  the  African  ostrich,  haa 
been  resuscitated,  by  Professor  Owen,  firom  bones  collected  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  from  the  alluvial  mud  in  Poverty  Bay, 
New  Zealand;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  may 
have  existed  in  our  own  day,  though  the  footprints  of  wingless 
birds,  of  the  same  size  and  character,  have  been  foimd  upon  the 
new  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  and  Massachussets.  r^o  less 
remarkable  is  the  colossal  fossil  Tortoise^  of  the  Sivalick  Hills, 
recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain  Cautley,  in 
strata  supposed  to  be  of  the  newer  tertiary  period.  This  enormous 
animal  must  have  been  eighteen  feet  long,  and  upwards  of 
seven  feet  high — a  fit  representative  of  the  mythological  tortoise 
which,  according  to  the  Indian  cosmogony,  supported  the  globe. 

*  From  ^ttfiyfearfnUy  ^reai,  and  «tfMf,  a  biH.    A  leg  bone  of  this  bird  ib  2  feet 
4^  inohesy  and  a  thigh  boae  4  mehes  long,  and  74  in  oiKmnferenee. 
t  The  Colonoekdu  AUat  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Obtain  Cautley. 
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Li  the  forn^ons  which  immediately  precede  the  era  of  maB^ 
variouB  animals,  similar  to  those  of  our  owb  age^  have  been^di^ 
covered,  Iluse  waves  seem  to  have  swept  over  the  earth,  mmkU 
ing  and  grooving  its  surface,  transporting  huge  masses  of  gravel 
and  clay,  and  carrying  along  with  them  the  enormous  boulders 
which  stood  in  their  way.  Gigantic  blocks  of  gnuiite,  carried 
either  by  floods^  or  icebergs^  or  glaciers^  were  swept  fixoii  their 
native  beds ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  4t  ithis 
period  that  sea*bettches  were  raised,  or  lakes  emptied^  by  ti^ose 
subterranean  forces  which  have  produced  such  powerful  effi^cts 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  the  diliivian  matter  thus  scattered  over  the  glohe,  the  bcto^ 
of  extinct  and  living  species  are  fcniBd  in  fragifientB,  along 
with  portions  of  fres&water  shells  and  vegetable  remainsts  but 
neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  more  ancient  oemeteries  of  primeval 
times,  is  the  least  vestige  of  man  to  be  fouad*  •  N0  taUetaof 
bronze,  nor  obelisks  of  granite,  record  his  deed&r-^no  work  of 
human  skiU  proves  that  he  lived-^no  fragment  of  his^  benea  indi-» 
cates  that  he  died.  The  earth  was  trodden  by  more  gj^ntio 
footsteps  than  his^  and  mightier  carcases  strewed  th0  baittl^eld 
of  the  carnivorous  age.  The  chronicles  of  the  piimeval  world 
present  us  with  no  other  spoils  but  the  skeletons'  of  ifa  itiiar 
tional  denizens^  and  the  plants  and  forests  wlaeh  fed  and  sbel" 
tered  them.  Governed  by  a  ferocious  population,  ]k%  political 
economy  must  have  presented  singular  phases.  When  instinct 
drew  up  the  statute-book,  and  law  and  equity  were  its  oiacolar 
responses,  justioe  must  have  been  quickly,  and  impartially^  and 
cheaply  administered.  WImni  there  was  no  gcdd  to  farib^  and 
no  conscience  to  give  in  exicfaan^  for  office,  a  SniP-footedPreinier 
must  have  been  tolerably  just,  if  his  nature  prevented  hun  firom 
being  wise ;  and  when  the  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  in  bat- 
tle oepended  on  what  an  enemy  could  swallow  and  carry  off,  a 
Commander-in-chief  on  all-fours  could  not  have  won  Ins  baton  by 
unnecessary  bloodshed.  The  government  of  brutes  must  have 
been  stable  before  man  disturbed  it — ^its  police  active,  and  its 
executioners  merciful.  Dumb  nature  was  never  stretched  on 
the  rack  or  broken  on  the  wheel*  It  was  never  burnt  by  &g- 
gots — ^nor  tortured  by  poison — ^nor  immured  in  dungeons — nor 
suffocated  in  caverns.  Reason  had  not  then  ennomed  animal 
life — and  animal  life  was  not  then  d^raded  by  cruelty. 

.After  the  reign  of  Instinct  had  terminated,  that  of  Keason  be- 
g&n.  Wlien  Inorganic  Nature  was  prepared  for  its  reception,  Or- 
ganic Ufe  was  ready  to  possess  it.  No  sooner  had  the  sea  and 
tlie  dry  land  taken  their  allotted  place,  than  Grod  created  the 
green  herb  for  the  support  of  animals,  and  in  due  time  all  nature 
moved  with  the  various  forms  of  living  things.    Man  was  created 
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in  God's  image^  and  woman  was  given  ad  his  helpmate.  The 
dost  of  the  earth  was  his  snbstanee,  and  his  living  sonl  was  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty.  Tempted  to  disobej,  he  sinned  and 
fell.  His  progeny  oecame  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  a 
mighty  delnge  was  sent  to  destroy  it.  The  waters  rose  above 
the  highest  mountains,  cutting  off  man  and  beast;  and  when 
their  commission  of  death  was  executed,  they  returned  in  quiet 
to  their  native  fountains.  The  solid  pavement  of  the  globe  was 
neither  upheaved  nor  rent  by  their  receding  tide,  nor  were  the 
cemeteries  of  the  primeval  dead  broken  up  by  their  reflux.  The 
myriads  of  living  beings,  the  cattle,  and  tne  beast,  and  the  fowl, 
and  every  creepmg  thing  that  perished  in  the  flood,  were  en- 
tombed in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  along  with  the  thousands  of 
human  beings  that  sufiered  the  pendty  of  their  crimes.  Since 
that  catastrophe,  4000  years  havepassecl  awav ;  earthquakes  and 
volcanos,  floods  and  tempests  have  changed  the  face  of  nature, 
and  plants  and  animals  of  every  sige  have  been  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  superincumbent  pressure  of  its  waters, 
and  ^  central  heat  beneatn,  may  have  already  prepared  these 
submarine  deposits  for  the  surface  of  new  continents ;  and  in  our 
own,  or  in  some  ftiture  cycle,  they  may  yet  give  up  their  dead, 
and  exhibit  to  some  inquiring  pilgrim  the  history  of  nis  race  writ* 
ten  on  stone.  How  interesting  would  be  the  disinterment  of  the 
antediluvian  victims.  How  instructive  to  study  the  ethnology 
of  the  globe  in  races  buried  and  embalmed.  If  the  siliceous 
caskets  of  imprisoned  animalcules  have  mocked  the  destructive 
agency  of  time,  the  warrior  may  yet  be  found  in  his  shroud  of 
mail ;  and  if  the  tender  leaves  and  twigs  of  plants  have  left  their 
impress  on  the  solid  slab,  the  Hierarch  may  yet  be  resuscitated 
with  his  surplice  and  his  crosier,  and  the  Monarch  may  reappear 
with  his  sceptre  and  his  crown. 
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A. 

AgBflsiz,  his  opinion  as  to  the  transfonnation 
of  species,  and  his  notice  of  the  labours  of 
Lady  Cumming  Gordon,  488,  489,  note, 

Agricultuie,  Cheinistr}',  in  its  relations  to. 
See  Chemistry. 

Allotment  System  and  Colonization.  See 
Colonization. 

Almaraz,  the  surprise  of,  by  Lord  Hill,  308* 
311. 

Andrews,  Saint,  history  of,  episcopal,  monas- 
tic, academic,  and  civil,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Lyon,  M.A.,  196.    See  Archbishop  Sharp. 

B. 

Banks,  Savings,  hostility  of  the  Times  news- 
paper to,  327-828_their  uses,  328-331— 
prevailing  views  as  to  the  unlimited  in- 
crease of  capital,  331-333— .beneficial  ef- 
fects of  a  little  capital  being  in  the  hands 
of  labourers,  333-336 — necessity  of  addi- 
tional Savings  Banks,  336,  337 — ^ground- 
lessness of  the  prejudice  existing  against 
them  as  to  their  being  combinations  for  the 
rise  of  wages,  338,  339 — importance  of  the 
people  being  taught  the  evils  of  unnecesary 
expenditure,  343,  344. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  his  character,  as  depicted 
by  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  M.A.,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  St,  Andrews,"  200,  201. 

Biblical  Literature  in  Scotland,  its  deficiency, 
39— literature  of  the  early  Scottish  Chris- 
tians, 40,  4) — corrupt  state  of  the  colleges 
of  Scotland,  and  their  improvement,  41- 
43— sketch  of  the  early  biblical  scholars— 
Knox,  Buchanan,  and  Andrew  Melvill, 
44, 45 — RoUock,  Cameron,  and  others^  46, 
47 — Boston,  Campbell,  Macknight,  and 
others,  47-49 — deficiency  of  biblical  pro- 
ductions in  Scotland  accounted  for,  49-52 
— estimation  in  which  the  Bible  is  held  in 
Scotland,  contnutod  with  the  state  of  bi- 
blical criticism  in  Germany,  52-56 — 
Strauss  and  the  Hegelians,  56,  57— bibli- 
cal science  not  abused  in  Scotland,  59, 60 
_unmtisfiictory  state  of  education,  61— 


advantages  of  an  accurate  biblical  theolo- 
gy, 62,  63 — auxiliaries  to  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  63,  64 — character 
of  Dr.  Brown's  **  Hints  to  Students,'*  Dr. 
Kitto's  "•  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture," and  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Sacred  Hcr- 
meneutics  developed  and  applied,  64,  65. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  ;  his  hints  to  students  of  divinity, 
39,  64.    See  Biblical  Literature. 

Bruce,  Robert,  his  patriotism  and  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  his  achievements  and  those  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  370-372. 

Busaco,  battle  of.  Lord  Hill's  share  in,  303. 

Bush,  George,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
New  York  City  University-^notice  of  his 
^  Anastasis;  or,  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  rationally  and  scriptu- 
rally  considered,"  504, 505,  note. 

C. 

Canada,  emigration  to.    See  Colonization. 

Capital,  prevailing  views  as  to  the  unlimited 
increase  of,  331-333 — beneficial  effects  of 
labourers  being  in  possession  of  a  little, 
333-336. 

Carlists,  French,  Prince  Polignac  and,  130. 
See  Polignac. 

Chemistry  in  its  relations  to  agriculture,  257 
— duties  and  economical  position  of  a 
national  agriculture,  258,  259 — duty  of 
the  agricultural  body  to  develop  :the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  259  —  beneficial 
results  of  the  general  culture  of  the  tur- 
nip, 259-262  —  advantages  of  the  drain 
and  s^ibsoil  plough,  262 — ^general  resem- 
blance in  composition  between  the  soil, 
the  plant,  and  the  animal,  263 — origin  of 
soils  and  of  their  differences  in  character, 
263-266— connexion  between  agriculture 
and  geology,  and  Professor  Johnston's  trea- 
tises on  the  subject,  265 — plants, and  origin 
of  the  inorganic  matter  contained  in  them, 
266, 267 — inquiry  into  the  nature  and  spe- 
cial differences  in  the  quality  of  the  ash, 
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produced  by  the  burning  of  a  plant,  and 
oonclusioDB  to  which  it  leads,  267-269 — 
causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soiL,  269, 
270-_beneficial  resulu  of  a  rotatiea  of 
crops,  270, 271 — effecto  of  the  continued 
use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  272,  273 — anar 
logy  between  the  soil,  the  plant,  and  the 
animal,  and  differences  in  respect  to  their 
inorganic  part,  274 — dependency  of  the 
animal  upon  the  earth,  275*277 — nature 
of  the  organic  part  of  the  soil  and  of  plants, 
278,  279— Jiature  of  the  organic  put  of 
animals,  2 79, 280.-xomparison  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  organic  parts  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable,  28Ot-.agrecm0nt  aad  mi- 
nute differences  between  the  gluten  ef  the 
plant  and  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  ani- 
mal, 281-283 — ^presence  of  starch  and  su- 
gar in  our  food  accounted  for,  284-286 — 
progressive  nature  of  chemical  science,  288 
— importance  of  the  diffusion  of  luiow- 
ledge  of  chemical  discoveriea  among  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  forwardness  of 
Scottish  fitrmers  on  the  subject,  289. 

Church  History,  elements  o^  by  Darid 
Welsh,  D.D.,  &c  &a    Ste  Welah. 

Coloniation  and  the  Allotment  System,  406 

inoreBse  of  our  population,  and  difficulty 

of  finding  employmeat  for  them,  406*408 
necessity  of  extended  commeroe  aad  eli- 
gibility ef  xmi  cokmies  for  the  purpose, 
408^  409  ....state  of  emigmtion  from  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  advantages,  410- 
412 deftDCts  of  the  allotaient  syBtem,  su- 
periority of  the  hind  system  of  Northnm- 
land,  and  beneficial  effects  of  employing 
hired  householdeia  as  agricultural  lalxiur- 
ers,  4l2-419_evJU  of  small  faima,  419- 
422--advantages  of  Canada  aa  a  field  for 
omigntioa,  at^  tenns  on  which  land  can 
be  purchased,  423-427_'<  The  Emigrant 
to  North  America,*'  his  experience  in  East- 
em  Canada,  427-43  l^letters  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Stevenson,  detailing  his  tour  through 
Western  Canada,  432-4d6_ihe  Canatk 
Companyls  statement  of  the  satisfaotory 
results  which  have  attended  emigration  to 
Upper  Canada,  436*439 — iBooncetness  of 
principles  on  which  colonisation  has  hi- 
therto been  conducted,  439,  440.  .meant 
of  stimulating  enigmtion  to  Canada*  440- 

443. 

Creation,  Vestiges  of  the  natural  history  of. 
5'ef  Vestiges. 

D. 

Dntidson^  Samuel,  LL.D.,  Sacred  Herm<- 
neuUcs  developed  and  applied,  39,  65. 
iHm  Bibfical  liiteratuie. 

Dickens,  Charles^  the  wiitingt  of,  66~.hi8  snc- 
cenful  career,  6o,  66_chaiBCter  of*"  The 
Pickwick  Papery**  66^8 _ of  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  68,  69— of  OUvet  Twist,  69— 
of  Master  Humphrey >  CLoek,  69-7l*-of 
*^  Life  and  Adventuros  of  Martin  Cbuisle- 
wit,^  and  deterioration  in  style  ef  Mr.  IMc- 


keoi,  7I«80.-.momi  tendency  of  hie  writ- 
ings, and  their  inferiority  to  tbeee  «f  Sir 
Walter  Soott»  89-85  ffhiinrfwr  of  *^  The 
Chriitmaa  Carol,**  and  «"  The  43iiiDes,** 
86,67. 
Douro,  WellingtoB'ls  Icat  of  cnsnng  it,  298. 
SwLordHiU. 

E. 

Emigration.    Sm  Oolonialion. 

Etmria,  History  o^by  Mn.  Hamilton  Gtamy, 
454-4Rt«ieeting  telatien  of  Italy  to  bg- 
liahme%  and  interesting  nature  a£  thm  early 
history  of  Rome,  ib„  connexion  of  £tru- 
ria  with  Rome^  455  ohecurily  of  its  an- 
cient histocy,  ^ — infuimation  derived 
from  its  funereal  monament%  466.i^Tiew« 
of  Mm.  Gray  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Ktmacana,  457-459.^viewaof  Niebafar«nd 
Maunerton  tiw8ul9ect,469..ahconee^re- 
ral  theories  disoussMl,  460*462-.^diBciimbn 
a»  to  ibe  Pelasgiaaa,  469s  464-MMsamnl  of 
the  institutions  founded  ameng  ^e-fitnis- 
cana  by  tbeif  leadcK  Tai«honv46»^fi7_ 
their  public  wQiks»467-^rpmirka  on  Jirs. 
Gray^s  work,  468 — the  cuatona  «nd  nmn- 
nen  0f  the  Blniaw%  469. 

F. 

Financial  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel^  14th 
Fehruaxy  1 845,  chamdteniad4  920. 

Free  Chaicib,  aeffricea  icndeied  it  by  Dr. 
Welsh,  445.  t 

Free  trade  principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  222. 

qI 

German  litemture*    &€  SchillcK, 

Gilly^  W.  L.»  DD^  Vigilantius  and  his 
Times,  116.    6te  Vigilantius. 

Gizard,  Genenl,  victoiy  gained  over  faim  by 
Lord  HUl  at  Anoyo  deMotiaos,  905-397. 

Gladstone's  *^  Church  principles  considered 
in  their  results" — news  put  forth  therein 
rmrdina  the  nature  of  the  Church  con- 
sidered, 186-1 94^-hts  views  on  the  sul^ect 
of  the  Mayntooth.  Gimt  discussed,  245- 
249. 

Gordon,  Lady  Cumniing,  notice  of  her  la- 
bours, 488,  489,  aoto. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  her  history  of  Etmria. 
454.    ^J^Etrufia. 

H. 

Hailes^s,  Lord,  Annals  of  Soofland,  'Mr. 
Tytler^s  copying  thereof,  and  depreciating 
manner  in  which  it  is  noticed  by  him,  352- 
866. 

Hall,  Robert,  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  laMer 
to  Irim  en  the  tieatment  of  lunacjr,  SM. 

Hnaa  Sachs  and  fai«  writings,  their  Mhpnce 
on  early  Gcnnan  Ulentuee,  IM. 

Hill,  Loid  VinNMBht,  Q.C^B.,  kit«  Oomnan- 
der  of  th«  Fonoes,  lifo  of,  by  tfcolitor. 
Fxlwin  Sidney,  A3f.,  ^iSO^^iopoHant 
and  instnictivw  natnm  cibrnffrnfiifi'^' 
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HiU,  290-2fia**^btftli  uid  Miriy  yMft  of 
-livd  HilU  29S«..4ui  entry  to  tlM  «nny, 
194--»-ii]adcat  at  til*  viege  <if  TonloA,  ib, 
-«*^hisi[ii«i6n  to  the  British  amlMUBadorst 
Lisbon,  295 — his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  ttpieditiaa  to  Egypt,  SS5« 
296 — his  promotion  to  the  tank  of  Briga- 
dier-€knera1,and  employment  in  Ireland, 
296,  297-— his  services  in  the  Peninsala 
under  Wellington,  297-304 — ^his  Tictoiy 
over  General  Gitard  at  Arroyo  de  Mali- 
nos,  805*>307'— the  ovderof  the  Bath  cen- 
feircd  on  him,  807*— the  Mirprise  of  Alma- 
mi,  30»-Sl  1 — farther  career  of  Lord  Hill 
on  the  Continent,  81 1,  312~hi8  return  to 
England,  reception  there,  aad  elevation  to 
the  peeiage,  312,  813 — his  despatch  to 
Belgium,  after  Napoleon's  escape  ftom 
Elba,  813— his  serviee  at  the  battle  of 
•Waterloo,  318,  3l4~*4^ndship  between 
him  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  314 — ap- 
•  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Forces,  ib. 
~^8  private  lifb  and  habits  on  his  final 
letamhome,  ft15 — his  death,  ib, — ^tbe  sim- 
plicity of  his  character  the  foundation  of 
hk  popularity,  316. 

Hind  system  of  Northumberland,  its  excel- 
lence, 412. 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  poor,  387.  See  Lu- 
nacy« 

Hutt's,  William,  Eaq.^  If.  P.,  **  State  and 
Prospe«U  of  British  Agricaltae,**  88.  See 
Land,  improvement  of. 

I. 
Insnne  Poor — Hospitals  for.    See  Lunacy. 
Ireland,  observations  on  the  proposed  gmnt 

lor  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergy  of,  152,  153,241. 
Ireland,  past  and  present  policy  of  England 

towards,  212.  See  Prospects  of  the  country. 

J. 

Jerotne,  Tiis    controverev  with  Vigilantius, 

1-24-129. 
Johnston^  J.  F.  W.,  F.R.S.,  Lectures  on 

Agricultuml  Chemistry  and  Geology,  and 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 

Geology,  257, 20*5. 

K. 

Kitto%  John,  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature, 39,  65.    See  Biblical  Literature. 


Lamarck  *s  svstemof  progressivedevelopmerit, 
300. 

Land,  impfovement  of,  as  an  investment  for 
cafifeal,  88— amount  of  capital  whieh  may 
be  employed  in  the  cuUiviUion  of  the  soil 
in  Qseat  Britain  and  Ireland,  89,  90 — 
difficulty  of  definmg  a  remaneratiag  price 
'  lor  agricultoial  poduoe;  secnring  it 
by  l^islative  enactments,  90^2 — im- 
provements on  Ugl&t  soils,  93,  94 — the  in- 


vention of  tbe  Doanston  system  of  drain- 
ing, and  ila  {wogreas,  94-99— .account  of  its 
application  on  Whi^eld  fiurm,  Gloucester- 
shire, 99- 104 — advantage  to  the  landlord 
of  a  real  advance  of  rent  consequent  on  the 
application  of  additional  ciqntal,  over  a 
nominal  advance  arising  from  increased 
prices,  106*111 — ^iiloBtrated  by  the  im- 
provements in  Norfolk,  Northumberland, 
and  in  Scotland,  107-110_ob8tacles  to 
improvements,  112,  llS^-worthlesaneis  of 
protection,  and  great  necessity  of  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  opemtions,  1 14, 1 15. 

Louis  Philippe,  views  of  Prince  Polignac  as 
to  the  government  cf,  146, 147. 

Lunacy,  Metropotitaa  CommiBrioners*  Re- 
port of,  387— importance  of  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  insane  poor,  ib. — aeoessity 
of  asylums  for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
and  state  of  those  exbttng  in  England, 
888,  S89.-..mode  of  confining  lunatics  in 
gaols  in  Ireland,  869.<.^eceBsity  of  the 
selection  of  a  suitahle  site  for  lunatic  asy- 
lums, 890,  891.«.principle8  on  which  asy- 
lums ought  to  be  built ;  their  sise,  &c., 
391-395 — ^principles  on  which  they  should 
be  conducted,  395-398 — injudicious  treat- 
ment of  lunacy,  and  letter  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  Robert  Hall  on  the  subject, 
d98-402.«jtecommendatioD  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  to  their  geneml  treatment^  402, 
403— nature  of  the  two  bills  on  the  subject 
prsseatly  before  Parliament,  408-405. 

Luther^i  8azon  trenslation  of  the  Bible  \  its 
infloence  on  ewly  German  literature,  155. 

Lyon%  Rev.  C.  J.,  M.A.,  History  of  St.  An- 
drews, Episoopal,  Monastie,  Academic,  and 
avil,  Itc,  196.    Su  Arohbishop  Sliarp. 

Lytton*8,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  Bart.,  transla- 
tion of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller, 
vrith  brief  sketch  of  Schiller^s  life,  154. 
See  Schiller. 

M. 

Itfaoaolay,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.,  M.P.~Jiis 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
proposed  discriminating  duAies  on  sugar, 
26th  February  1845,  212.  See  Prospects 
of  the  Country. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James  his  letter  to  Robert 
HaU  on  the  treatment  of  Lunacy,  399. 

Macleay  system  of  aninmted  nature-^notace 
thereof,  499,  500. 

Magic    See  Occult  Sciences. 

Maunert— .his  views  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Etruscans,  459. 

Maynooth,  the  increased  grant  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  coUege  of,  152»  153|  241. 

M*Kail,  Hugh,  treatment  of,  by  Afehbishop 
Sharp,  and  Mr#  Lyon's  views  on  tha  sub* 
jcct,  303*206. 

Miller,  Hugh — acoustic  phenomena  ob- 
served by  him  in  the  island  of  Eigg,  25, 26. 

Miracles,  motives  which  give  probability  to 
tbe  recital  of,  5-7 — views  of  M.  Salverte 
as  to  those  of  the  New  Testament,  8,  9. 
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Morton's,  John — Nature  and  properties  of 
the  soil,  86.    Set  Land,  improvement  of. 

N. 

Niebuhr,  his  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
£tru8cans,  459. 

Northumberland,  superiority  of  the  hind  sys- 
tem of,  over  the  allotment  system,  412. 

O. 

Ocnilt  Sciences.    See  Salverte. 

P. 

Peel's,  Sir  Robert,  financial  statement,  and 
explanations  of  the  new  tariff,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  14th  February 
1 845, 212.    See  Prospeete  of  the  Country. 

Pelasgiani^  discossioii  in  reference  to  them, 
and  their  connexion  with  Etruria,  463, 
464. 

Phrenology,  its  fallacy,  50S. 

Polignac,  Prince,  and  the  French  Carlists, 
ISO^character  of  the  Prinee,  130,  181 
-^his  Etudes  NidonqtuUf  PoliHquet  ei  Mo' 
rmfes,  $ur  CEtat  ds  La  SodHt  BuropUnne^ 
tfers  U  militu  dm  XIX,  eiede  :  his  unfitness 
for  the  task  of  writing  the  work,  131, 132 
— ^his  views  as  to  the  Refommtion  being 
the  source  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  times, 
1 82-1 34^blographical  sketch  of  the  Prince, 
134-137 — injustice  of  the  teiritorial  ar- 
Fsngements  of  1814,  137,  138 — influence 
po^essed  bv  the  Emperor  of  Russia  over 
Louis  XVin.,  138,  139— incidents  in  the 
ministry  of  Prince  Polignac,  and  account 
of  his  colleagues,  189-146_his  views  as  to 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
meanness  of  his  ideas,  146,  147~-despo- 
tism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  illus- 
tmted,  148-152— observations  on  the  pro- 
posed gmnt  for  the  education  of  the  Catho- 
lic Clergy  in  Ireland,  152, 153. 

Poor,  controversy  regarding  the  best  means 
of  relieving  them,  319-321 — silence  of  the 
**  Times^' newspaper  on  their  delinquencies, 
32 1-323,  tee  Times.  Hospitals  for  the  In- 
sane Poor,  «M  Lunacy, 

Popery  in  England,  see  Tmctarianism. 

Popery  in  Ireland,  see  Prospects  of  the 
Country. 

Prospects  of  the  Country,  212_8ir  Robert 
Peel^  financial  8tatem'ent,*and  Mr.  Mac- 
aoIay*8  speech  on  the  sugar  duties,  i6.-. 
present  advanced  state  and  necessities  of 
the  country,  212-215 — decline  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  216-218 — Lord  John 
Russeirs  character  as  a  statesman,  218, 
219-.char8eter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  219, 
220 — ^his  recent  financial  statement  cha- 
racterized ;  bis  mutabiKty  in  regard  to  free 
trade  principles,  and  his  dealings  with  the 
slavery  question  in  relation  to  the  sugar 
duties,  220-231 — Mr.  MaeaulayHi  charac- 
ter as  a  stat^man,  281,  232 — his  speech 

'  on  the  sugar  duties,  and  their  relation  to 
slavery ;  the  inconsistency  of  the  present 
government  In    tlM    matter,   232-237— 


state  of  Ireland,  and  policy  of  ministers 
towards  it,  238^24 ) — ^Uie  increased  gmnt 
to  Maynooth  College,  241 — ^leanings  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  Popery,  242 
— Government  bound  to  Judge  of  the 
truth  of  any  svstem  before  endowing  it, 
248-245_Mr.  Qladstone's  views  on  the 
subject  discussed,  245-249.^ifferenoe  be- 
tween the  enora  of  Romanism,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  church  government  among  thoae 
who  hold  the  truth,  249-251 — purpose  for 
which  tiie  Maynooth  Giant  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  results  to  whicfa  it  will  probably 
lead,  252-255. 
Protestantism,  and  the  high  ground  whioh  it 
may  take  against  Popery,  188-186. 

R. 

Roman  Catholic  Ciaigy  of  Ireland,  observa- 
tions on  the  propoeed  grant  for  theit  edtt- 
eation,  152,158,241. 

Roman  Catholic  Religion^  despotisn  of,  148- 
152. 

RusseUf  Lofd  John,  his  chamotar  as  a  states- 
man, 218,  219. 


Salverte,  Eusebe^  aa  the  Occult  Sciences,  1 
•—causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  work, 
!&.— knowledge  early  made  subswvient  to 
tyrsttny,  2,  &.«Qiodeni  love  of  the  super- 
nattttaly  and  consequences  to  whioKpresent 
theories  may  lead,  4,  5«-4notive9  which 
give  credibility  to  miraculous  recitals  and 
instances  adduced  by  M.  Salverte,  5-7-* 
his  vi«w8  aa  to  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament^  8,  9 — causes  which  lead  to  Uie 
ascribing  to  a  eommott  foot  n  supernatu- 
ral character,  with  illustrations,  9-13 — ^in- 
stances of  real  phenomaia,4nd  their  eauaee 
traced,  13-16^'ancient  prevalence  of^  and 
rivalry  among  magicians,  17»  isl-ac- 
count  of  the  initiation  of  an  aa|Mrant  into 
the  ancient  mysteries,  18-20— means  by 
which  the  wonders  exhibited  were  caused, 
20,  21 — inferiority  of  these  to  modem 
machinery,  81,  22l-.the  aeoustio  wonders 
of  the  ancients,  and  modem  instances 
of  a  similar  kind,  22-25_Lieut.  Well- 
stedt^  description  of  the  phenomena  of 
Jebel  Narkous,  24-25 — anal<^us  pheno- 
mena in  tho  island  of  £igg»  observed  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  25, 26 — optical  illusions 

accounted   for   and  explained,   26-32 

ancient  use  made  by  magicians  of  the 
science  of  hydrostatics,  3^2— ^eir  chemical 
sorceries,  38,  34..-aid  rendered  them  by 
the  science  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  their  influence  over  the  lower  animals, 
84-36.— drags  used  by  magicians,  36 — ^les- 
sons to  be  learned  timn.  the  lUidy  of  im- 
posture; (I.)  absurdity  (^  the  Bceptic*8 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  coiwderix^  the 
wonders  he  believes,  37;  (2.)  power  of 
the  marveUous  as  an  instrument  of  govem- 
mentj  37i»  38. 
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Savings  Bunks.  Su  Banks. 
Schiller,  bis  Poems  and  Ballads,  tzanslated 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart,  with 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  154 — his  fame  as  a 
'  poet,  «6. — early  want  of  German  litemture, 
154,  155 — influence  of  Luther''s  Saxon 
translation  of  the  Bible,  155 — Hans  Sachs 
and  his  writings,  156 — suddenness  and 
multiplicity  of  German  writings,  157 — 
difficulties  with  which  German  literature 
has  in  this  country  had  to  contend,  158 — 
high  chaiacter  of  the  writings  of  Schiller, 
15^1 62..6zcellence  of  Sir  Edward'A  Bul- 
wer's  <*  Life  of  Schiller,'^  and  his  remarks 
on  SehiUer^B  style,  162-165. 
Scotland,    History  of,    by   Patrick   Fraser 

Tytler,  Esq.,  345.    See.  Tytler. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  superiority  of  his  style  to 

that  of  Charles  Dickens,  77,  83, 85. 
Sharp,  Archbishop,  196 — character  of  Mr. 
Lyon^  History  oS  St  Andrews,  and  reck- 
less charges  therein  made,  196-200_bis 
treatment  of  the  character  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  200-20  l~base  character  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  201 — his  offlcial  appoint- 
ments, 202,  203 — his  treatment  of  Hugh 
M*Kail,  and  >fr.  Lyon>  views  on  the  sub- 
jecti  203-306 — extracts  from  the  Archbi- 
shop>  account-book,  207,208— Mr.  Lyon*s 
statements  in  r^ganl  to  the  Covenanters, 
208 — crueltiee  perpetrated  by  Charles* 
government  in  restoring  episcopacy,  and 
results  thereof,  208-210. 
Sidney's,  Rev.  Edwin,  A.M.,  Life  of  Lord 

HU1,290.   SWsHill. 
Slavery,  in  relation  to  the  sugar*  and  other 
duties;  Sir  Robert  Peel^  policy  on  the 
point,  and  Mr.  Macaulay'ft  speech  on  the 
subject,  228-231. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  his  system  of  Draining, 
and  its  progress  over  the  kingdoro,  94-99 ; 
account  of  its  application  on  Whitfield 
&rm,  Gloucestershire,  99-104. 
Stevenaon,  Robert,  his  letters  detailing  his 

Uittt  through  Western  Canada,  432-436. 
Strauss  and  the  Hegelians~-their  attacks  on 
revelation,  56,  57 — discussion  of  their  no- 
tions on  the  life  and  character  of  Christ, 
by  Dr.  Welsh,  450. 

T. 

Talavera,  battle  of.  Lord  Hill^  connexion 
with,  800. 

Tarchon,  leader  of  the  Etraicans ;  institu- 
tions ibnnded  by  him,  465-467. 

Times  Kewspaper,  appeal  to  the  editors  of, 
in  behalf  of  the  working  classes ;  being  a 
survey  of  the  conduct  of  that  journal  dur- 
ing the  last  autumn,  on  the  most  import- 
ant subjects  of  the  day,  by  two  Lay  Mem- 
befs  of  the  Church,  3)  8 — ^talent  and  influ- 
ence of  our  periodical  literatoie,  ih. — high 
prerogatives  of  the  human  mind,  319 — 
controversy  regaiding  the  best  means  of 
preventing  and  relieving  poverty,  819-321 
— silence  of  the  ^  Times^  on  the  delin- 
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quencies  of  the  poor,  3*21-323 Object  of 

the  Appeal  to  the  Editors^  323 views  set 

forth  therein  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  po- 
verty and  distress,  and  remedies  therefor, 
323-327— hostilitv  of  the  Times  to  Savings 
Banks,  327,  32BL-evil  effects  of  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor,  and  views  of  the 
Times  on  that  subject,  340-343T-import- 
ance  of  the  people  being  taught  the  evils 
of  unnecessary  expenditure,  343,  344. 

Toulon,  incident  in  the  life  of  Lord  Hill  at 
the  siege  of,  294. 

Tractarianism,  the  Progress  of,  165 — Du 
Mtmvemkmt  Reli^ieiue  en  Anpleierre^  ou  lea 
Progris  dm  Oatholidtfiu^  et  le  reiour  d« 
VE^im  AnglieaMe  a  VumitL  Par  un  Ca- 
tkoliqus ;  labours  of  its  author,  «6.»-his  es- 
tinuite  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformation 
in  England,  166, 167— .the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  the  sub- 
sequent spread  of  Popery,  1 67- 1 72 — 8tatis> 
tics  of  Catholicism  in  the  district  of  Lon- 
don, 172 — indications  of  a  tendency  to- 
wards Popery,  173,  174^the  Tractarian 
movement,  174.»parties  into  which  the 
English  Church  is  divided,  175 senti- 
ments of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party,  175- 
176 — these  in  some  respects  not  properly 
undenAood  by  their  opponents  ;  illustra- 
tions adduced,  and  eflects  of  this  upon  the 
system,  176-182 — ^high  ground  which  may 
he  taken  by  Protestants  against  Popery, 
183-166— discussion  of  views  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Chufch«  186-194->sUtement  of  an  old  di- 
vine on  the  nature  of  the  Church,  194-196. 

Turnip,  benefieial  results  of  its  general  cul- 
ture, 259-262. 

TjrtlerXPatrickFnser.Esq.,  Histoiy  of  Scot- 
land, 345^ta  fiivourable  reception,  ib. 

prejudices  evinced  by  Mr.  Tytler,  345, 346 
— inooaspletenessof  his  work, 34 7 charac- 
ter of  previous  histories  of  Scotland,  348, 
349_chafacterof  Mr.Tytler's  history,  and 
focilities  afforded  him  for  its  compilation, 
350,  351 — his  copying  of  Lord  Hailes*  An- 
nals of  Scotland,  and  depreciating  manner 

in  which  he  notices  tha^  work,  352-366 

his  own  inaccuracies,  356-360.».the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  ancient  claim  of 
supremacy  of  En^nd  over  Scotland,  360 
— ^manner  in  which  the  claim  originated, 
and  was  asserted  by  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward I^  361-365_exertions  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Wallace  in  the  cause  of  Scottish 
liberty,  365-369 — controversy  in  regard 
to  his  capture,  869^patriotiem  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  370 — ^beneflts  accruing  fVom 
the  achievements  of  these  patriots,  371, 
372.— manner  in  which  Robert  Wisheart, 
Bishop  of  Glai^w,  assisted  in  the  war  of 
independenoe,  372-37  4_Mr.  Tytler*s  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  David  II.,  374— his 
omitting  to  notice  the  institution  of  the 

seven  Earls  of  Scotland,  375,  376 state 

of  Scotland  during  reigns  of  Robert  II.  and 
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Robert  III.,  and  James  I.,  376-37 9--miir-  ! 
der  of  James  I.,  and  torture  of  his  mur- 
deren,  379,  380_8tate  of  the  Border 
counties  at  the  period,  380,  381 — 4rte  of 
the  Duke  of  RoUiesaj,  son  of  Robert  III., 
381,  382— Mr.  Tytler's  views  as  to  the 
&te  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  383-385— 
reigns  of  James  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  385 — 
influences  of  the  Reformation  oa  the  na- 
tion, 386. 

V. 

Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation, 
470 — ^present  rapid  and  harmonious  ad- 
vances of  religion  and  science,  470, 471 — 
inBdel  character  of'*  Vestiges  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Creation,**  471-473 — man- 
ner in  which  the  study  of  any  science 
ought  to  be  entered  on,  473,  474— the 
author's  theory  of  the  Creation  of  the 
Universe,  and  its  ^llacy,  474-48) — ^his 
theory  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  and 
its  inhabitants,  481-484 — discussion  there- 
of, showing  its  complete  fallacy,  485-499 
— opinion  of  M.  Agaasiz  as  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  species,  and  his  notice  of  the 
labours  of  Lady  Cumming  Gordon,  488, 
489,  note — ^the  Macleay  system  of  ani- 
mated nature,  499,500 — Lamarck*^  system 
of  Progressive  Development,  500 — ^tiieory 
of  the  author  on  the  development  oF 
higher  types  of  humanity  than  man,  50 1 
— his  theory  of  the  mental  constitution  of 
animals,  its  tendency  to  materialism,  and 
fallacy  of  phrenology,  502-504 — ^notice  of 
**  Anastasis ;  or  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  rationally  and  sorip- 
turally  considered,**  by  George  Bush,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  New  York  City  Uni- 
versity, 504,  505,  note — dangerous  charac- 
ter of  **  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,**  and  necessity  of  educating  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  expose  such  errors,  505-508 — 
view  of  the  actual  progress  of  creation, 
509-515. 


<«  Vigilantiusand  his  Times,**  by  W.  L.  GiUy, 
D.D.,  116-xaietf  of  VigihuiUus,116, 117 
—nature  of  Dr.  Gilly*ft  work,  117, 118_ 
his  views  as  to  the  connexion  of  Vigilan- 
tins  with  the  Waldenaes,  119-123— as  to 
the  opinions  held  by  Vi^^lantius,  and  his 
oontioversy  with  Jerome,  124-129 — his 
views  as  to  the  effects  of  superstitioos 
and  ftauds  of  the  period,  129. 

W. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Soottish  liberty,  365-369— con- 
troversy in  legnid  to  his  capture,  369 — ^be- 
nefits accruing  from  the  achievements  of 
him  and  Robert  Bruce,  371,  372. 

Waterloo,  battle  of.  Lord  HiU*&  service  at, 
313,  314. 

Wellington,  Duke  of^  Lord  Hill's  service 
under  him  in  tiie  Peninsula,  297.  See 
HilL 

Well8tedt*s,  Lieutenant,  description  of  the 
acoustic  phenomena  of  Jebel  Naricous, 
24,  25. 

Welsh,  David,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Church  History,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  his  Elements  of  Church 
History,  VoL  i.,  comi»i8ing  the  External 
History  of  the  first  three  centuries,  444 — 
his  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements, 
444,  445— his  services  to  the  Free  Church, 
445 — his  eminent  qualifications  for  the 
Professorship  of  Church  History,  445, 446 
— character  of  his  **  Elements  of  Church 
History,**  446,  447 — his  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  ecclcaJasticsl 
history,  447, 448 — his  discussion  of  notions 
of  Strauss  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Christ,  449,  450 — specimens  of  the  pow- 
ers of  fancy  and  eloquent  description 
which  the  work  exhibits,  451,  452 — im- 
portance of  the  study  of  church  histQrv, 
453. 

Wisheart,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Ghugow,  man- 
ner in  which  he  assisted  in  the  war  of  Scot- 
tish independence,  372-374. 
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